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PREFATORY  NOTE 

This  reproduction  in  collotype  facsimile  of 
Xkt  unique  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of 
Shakespeare's  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis  £)rms^ 
with  the  accompanying  reproductions  of  the 
earliest  editions  of  Lucrecey  Sonnets,  The  Passion- 
ate Til^nty  and  the  play  of  Tericks,  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Eicsimile  reproduction  of  the  First 
Folio^  which  the  Oxford  University  Press  issued 
in  1901.  All  the  compositions  which  find  a 
place  in  the  present  publication  were  excluded 
\  fix>m  the  First  Folio,  and  this  undertaking  there- 

fore completes  the  presentation  of  Shakespeare's 
writings  in  their  most  authentic  shape. 

The  five  volumes  which  are  dealt  with  here 
were  published  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime  in  vary- 
ing conditions^  which  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  editorial  introductions.  All  the  volumes  are 
of  the  highest  bibliographical  rarity^  and  in  cases 
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where  more  than  one  copy  of  the  first  edition 
exists^  that  one  in  the  best  state  of  preservation 
has  been  chosen  for  reproduction. 

Not  merely  the  first  edition  of  these  Shake- 
spearean volumes^  but  all  the  reissues  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries^  survive  in  very 
£sw  copies.  With  a  view  to  perfecting  the  biblio- 
graphical story^  reproductions  in  &csimile  are 
given  of  the  title-pages  of  the  rarest  of  these 
reissues. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Ckirators  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
original  editions  of  Venus  and  AdoniSy  ifpg^ 
of  iMcrecCy  1^94,  of  the  Sonnets^  1609^  *^^  °^ 
Tericks,  1609.  Mrs.  Christie  Miller  has  generously 
permitted  the  reproduction  of  her  copy  of  The 
Tassionate  Tilgrim,  ij'99,  which  is  in  the  library 
at  Britwell.  This  volume  has  not  been  photo- 
graphed before,  and  is  in  far  finer  state  than  the 
only  other  copy  known — ^that  in  the .  Capell 
Ck>llection  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Of  the  fifben  illustrative  title-pages,  six  are 
reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Curators 
of  the  Bodleian  Librarv :  five  bv  permission  of 
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the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum ;  three  by 
permission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity 
Coll^e^  Cambridge;  and  one — ^the  Venus  and 
Adonis  of  ifpp — ^by  permission  of  Mrs.  Christie 
Miller  of  Britwell. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  five  works,  the 
editor  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  history  of  all 
surviving  copies  of  original  editions  and  of  early 
reissues,  as  well  as  to  indicate  their  present 
homes.  In  the  notes  to  his  introductory  essays 
he  has  made  specific  acknowledgement  to  the 
many  owners  who  have  aided  him  at  particular 
points  in  this  difficult  part  of  his  research.  Among 
those  who  have  given  him  much  general  assistance, 
he  feels  it  right  to  mention  here  the  American 
collectors,  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church,  Mr.  W.  A. 
White,  and  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry ;  Mr.  George 
Parker  Winship,  Librarian  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
Mr.  Strickland  Gibson,  of  the  Bodleian  Library ; 
M.  Hugues  Vaganay,  Librarian  of  Les  Faculty 
Catholiques  of  Lyons ;  Mrs.  Strong,  Librarian 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Mr.  R.  K  Graves, 
Librarian  of  the  collection  at  Britwell;   Mr. 
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Strachan  Holme^  Librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Payne,  whose  foil  and  competent 
notes  on  textual  points  have  been  very  suggestive ; 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Owen,  late  Scholar  of  St  Catharine's 
College,  Cambridge,  who  has  given  the  editor 
valuable  help  in  the  collation  of  the  texts  and 
has  rendered  him  much  other  service  in  preparing 
the  work  for  the  press. 

October  i,  ipo^. 
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Shakespeare's  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis  has  a  peculiar  Points  of 
fascination  alike  for  the  poet's  biographer,  critic,  and  biblio-  "*^*"*^ 
grapher.  It  is  sufiScient  to  mention  three  points  of  interest* 
Firstly,  the  volume,  alone  in  the  great  roll  of  Shakespeare's 
works,includes  a  precise  personal  statement  from  the  dramatist's 
own  pen  respecting  its  composition.  Secondly,  it  supplies 
a  singularly  illuminating  clue  to  the  relations  subsisting 
between  Shakespeare's  early  work  and  the  poetic  efforts 
alike  of  his  contemporary  fellow  countrymen  and  of  the 
poets  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Thirdly,  it  was  the 
earliest  of  his  writing  to  find  its  way  to  the  printing 
pres%  and,  although  the  early  editions  were  extraordinarily 
numerous,  exceptionally  few  early  copies  survive.  Neither 
the  intrinsic  nor  the  extrinsic  character  of  the  volume 
is  to  be  exactly  matched  in  variety  of  interest  in  the 
whole  range  of  Shakespearean  literature. 

No  more  valuable  fragment  of  autobiography  exists  <  Fim  heir 
than  the  dedicatory  letter  bearing  the  poet's  signature,  ^,S^ 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  original  edition  of  Venus  and  jtdmis. 
It  is  addressed  to  ^The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton  and  Baron  of  Titchfield '.  Only  one 
other  of  Shakespeare's  works.  The  l{ape  of  Lacrecey  was 
similarly  distinguished  by  a  prefatory  epistle  from  the  poet's 
pen,  and  that  was  addressed  to  the  same  patron.  But  the 
inscription  before  the  Venus  and  Adonis^  which  is  somewhat 
fuller  and  yet  at  the  same  time  somewhat  simpler  in  ex- 
pression than  its  successor,  differs  from  it,  too,  in  supplying 
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information  under  the  author's  hand  as  to  the  chronological 
place  which  the  work  fills  in  the  long  list  of  his  achieve- 
ments. Shakespeare,  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
declares  his  Venus  and  Adonis  to  be  <  the  first  heir  of  my 
invention '. 

The  frank  tone  of  the  address  to  the  Earl  combines  with 
evidence  from  the  poem's  mtemal  characteristics  almost  to 
compel  the  critic  to  interpret  those  words — <  the  first  heir  of 
my  invention' — in  their  obvious  sense.  A  difficulty  inevit- 
ably suggests  itself.  By  the  year  1793,  when  the  poem  was 
first  published,  Shakespeare  had  written  at  least  four 
original  plays,  and  had  revised  as  many  more  by  other 
hands.'  None  of  these  eight  plays  had  yet  gone  to  press, 
but  such  work  must  have  been  composed  subsequently  to  <  the 
first  heir '  of  the  author's  <  invention ',  if  that  phrase  is  to 
be  taken  quite  literally.  The  needs  of  the  situation  are, 
however,  easily  satisfied  by  the  assumption  that  Venus  and 
Jdonis  was  written,  or  at  any  rate  sketched  out,  several 
years  before  it  was  published.  The  theory,  which  there  is 
abundant  internal  and  external  testimony  to  justify,  that  this 
tale  in  verse  was  in  all  essentials  the  earliest  of  Shakespeare'^ 
experiments  in  poetry,  does  not  exclude  the  likelihood  that 
it  was  freshly  elaborated  before  it  was  printed.  There 
is  mdeed  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  the  work  lay 
in  manuscript  in  the  author's  desk  through  four  or  five 
summers,  during  which  it  underwent  occasional  change  and 
amplification. 
The  tone  of  Shakespeare^   assurance  that  the   poem  was  the  first- 

poem.     fj.Qijg  Qf  jjjg  mighty  faculty  is  amply  confirmed  by  its  tone 


'  The  four  origiiial  plays  are  in  my  view  l>vr'/  Lsiaitr's  Losty  TVtw 
Gentlemen  rf  Verana^  Comedy  of  Error Sy  and  Romeo  and  fullet ;  the  four  revised 
plays  are  in  my  view  Titu$  Andromicits  and  the  three  parts  of  Uenry  VU 
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and  subject.  Neither  makes  it  easy  to  quarrel  with  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  originally  drafted  while  the  poet's 
quick  sympathetic  intelligence  was  first  growing  conscious 
of  its  power.  From  the  purely  literary  point  of  view  the 
work  often  reaches  heists  of  poetic  excellence^  which 
mig^t  have  glorified  the  maturity  of  lesser  men.  But, 
viewed  in  relation  to  Shakespeare's  ultimate  achievements, 
it  shows  the  promise  of  greatness  more  plainly  than  the 
fruition.  The  signs  of  immaturity  are  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  lascivious  temper  which  plays  about  the  leading  incidents 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ecstasies  of  adolescence  than  to 
the  ripe  passion  of  manhood.  There  are  many  irrelevant 
and  digressive  details  which,  though  as  a  rule  they  bear 
witness  to  marvellous  justness  of  observation  and  to  except 
tional  command  of  the  rich  harmonies  of  language,  defy  all 
laws  of  artistic  restraint.  The  metre,  despite  its  melodious 
fluency,  is  not  always  so  thoroughly  under  command  as  to 
avoid  monotcxiy  and  flatness.  Tl^  luxuriance  of  the  imagery 
is  one  of  the  poem's  most  notable  characteristics,  and  for  the 
most  part  it  serves  with  precision  its  illustrative  purpose.  But 
there  are  occasional  sigas  of  the  juvenile  tendency — of  the 
vagrant  impulse — to  accumulate  figurative  ornament  for 
its  own  sake.  Nearly  all  the  figures  are,  moreover,  drawn 
from  a  somewhat  narrow  round  of  homely  experience,  from 
the  sounds  and  sights  of  rural  or  domestic  life.  The  <  froward 
infant  still'd  with  dandling ',  the  changing  aspects  of  the  sky, 
the  timid  snail  creeping  into  its  shell,  the  caterpillar  devour^ 
ing  fiiiiage,  are  among  the  objects  which  are  employed  by 
the  poet  to  point  his  moral  All  betray  an  alert  familiarity 
with  everyday  incidents  of  rustic  existence.  The  fresh  tone 
and  the  pictorial  clearness  of  the  many  rural  similes  in  the 
Venus  and  Adwis  seem,  in  fact,  to  embody  the  poet's  early 
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impressicms  of  the  country-side, — impressions  which  lost  some^ 
thing  of  their  concrete  distinctness  and  filled  a  narrower 
space  in  his  thought  in  adult  years,  amid  the  multifarious 
distractions  of  the  town. 
The  subject-  The  subject^  too,  savours  of  the  conditions  of  youth, — 

of  what  Shakespeare  called  in  his  Sonnets  (LXX.  9)  <the 
ambush  of  young  days '.  Shakespeare  chose  to  occupy  his 
budding  fancy  with  a  somewhat  voluptuous  story — an  un- 
substantial dream  of  passion — which  was  first  revealed  to 
him  in  one  of  his  classical  school-books,  and  had  already 
exercised  the  energies  of  &mous  versifiers  of  his  own  epoch 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  in  the  case 
of  most  youthful  essays  in  poetry,  the  choice  of  so  well- 
worn  a  topic  as  Venus  and  Adonis  shows  Shakespeare  to 
have  embarked  at  the  outset  of  his  poetic  career  in  a  con- 
sciously imitative  effort,  even  if  the  potency  of  his  indi- 
viduality stamped  the  finished  product  with  its  own  hallmark. 
Ovid  in  his  Metamorphoses  had  emulated  the  example  of 
Theocritus  and  Bion,  the  pastoral  poets  of  Greece,  in  narrating 
the  Greek  fable  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Ovid's  poem  filled 
a  generous  space  in  the  curriculum  of  every  Elizabethan 
school,  and  at  all  periods  of  his  career  Shakespeare  gave 
signs  of  affectionate  familiarity  with  its  contents. 

But  Ovid  was  only  one  of  the  literary  companions  of 
Shakespeare's  youth,  and  the  Latin  poet  dealt  with  this  tale 
of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  bare  outline.  In  spite  of  his  deep 
obligation  to  the  great  Roman,  Shakespeare  did  not  confine 
his  early  poetic  studies  to  him.  There  are  ample  signs  that 
he  filled  out  Ovid's  brief  and  somewhat  colourless  narrative 
on  lines  sug^ted  by  elder  English  contemporaries,  Spenser 
and  Marlowe,  Lodge  and  Greene.  In  finally  manipulating 
the  theme  there  cannot  be  much  doubt,  too,  that  Shakespeare 
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worked  up  some  vitalizing  conceptions  which  wiere  derived 
from  the  Italian  poets.  Long  before  he  wrote,  foreign 
writers  had  elaborated  the  simple  classic  myth  in  narrative 
verse  which  closely  anticipated  his  own  in  shape  and 
sentiment. 

Most  of  the  varied  influences  which  moulded  Shake- 
speare's poetic  genius,  indeed,  find  a  first  reflection  in  yetms 
mnd  Aims.  In  it,  xtGoA  impressions  of  the  country  life  o^ 
Warwickshire  seem  to  be  fused,  not  merely  with  schoolboy 
devotion  to  Ovid  and  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
birth  of  English  poetry,  but  with  gmuine  appreciation 
dE  the  taste  and  feeling  which  the  Renaissance  had  generated 
in  all  cultivated  minds  of  Western  Europe.  On  foundaticms 
ofllered  by  the  novels  of  luly  and  France — some  oS, 
the  most  characteristic  fruit  of  Renaissance  literature — 
Shakespeare  at  the  height  of  his  powers  reared  many  of  his 
best-known  plays.  The  same  elements  of  literary  sustenance, 
the  same  force  of  literary  sympathy,  which  fed  the  stream 
of  Shakespeare's  genius  in  its  maturity,  seem,  in  the  eye  of 
the  careful  student,  to  course  in  embryo  through  Venus  ana 
Admiisy  <  the  first  heir '  of  his  invention. 

II 

Critics  of  Venus  and  Adenis  hardly  seem  conscious  of  the  Dmribatioa 
fact  that  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis  ei]^;aged  the  attenticm  ^^^  ^^' 
of  poets  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  of  Eng^d^ 
both  before  and  after  Shakespeare  approached  the  theme.' 
The  extent  to  which  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the 
preceding  foreign  efforts  may  be  difficult  to  appraise,  but  that 

'  J.  P.  Collier  ttrtngdj  wrote  cSVums  mut  Adorns  sixty  years  ago :  <  It  was 
^ite  new  in  its  class,  Ming  founded  on  no  model  either  ancient  or  modem ; 
nodiing  Uke  it  liad  been  attempted  before,  and  nothing  comparable  to  it 
Kras  produced  afterwards/ 
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he  had  learned  something  of  them  is  a  proposition  that  is 
hard  to  refute.  In  any  case  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  briefly 
the  distribution  of  the  story  in  the  literature  of  the  European 
Renaissance,  not  merely  because  the  attempt  does  not  ^eem  to 
have  been  made  before^  but  because  only  thus  is  Shakespeare's 
work,  whatever  its  precise  measure  of  indebtedness,  set  in  its 
rightful  place  in  the  broad  current  of  contemporary  thought 
and  aspiration.  Shakespeare's  achievements  are  commonly 
treated  in  isolation — as  work  detached  from  the  great 
movements  of  his  epoch.  In  many  instances  the  supreme 
quality  and  individuality  of  his  genius  may  largely  justify 
the  critic  in  ignoring  the  links  that  bind  the  poet  to  his  era. 
But  in  the  case  of  Fenus  and  Adorns^  no  such  transcendent 
merits  are  in  question.  He  writes  on  a  lofty  level.  But 
the  plane  along  which  he  moves  is  that  in  which  many 
others  of  the  century  had  their  being,  and  his  literary  no 
Jess  than  his  historic  position  is  misrepresented,  when  the 
similar  work  of  those  who  wrote  a  generation  or  two  before 
him,  or  at  the  same  time  as  he,  is  passed  by  in  silence. 
The  Greek  xhc  story  of  Veuus  and  Adonis,  whidi  had  its  source  in 

Adonis.        Phoenician  or  Assyrian  mythology,  was  absorbed  at  an  early 

period  by  the  religion  of  Greece.  The  earliest  poems  in 
honour  of  Adonis,  the  beloved  of  Venus,  who  was  pre- 
maturely slain  in  a  boar-hunt,  were  elegiac  hymns  written  to 
be  sung  at  an  annual  religious  festival  commemorative  of  the 
youth's  sad  death.'     Sappho  and  Praxilla  wrote  such  lyrics 

'  The  compilers  of  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Old  Testament  Intro* 
doceda  rdereooe  to  tiie  familiar  Adooaic fcstivaL  Cf.  ^  £t  iotroduit  me  per 
ostium  portae  domus  Domini,  quod  retpiciebat  ad  Aquilonem  :  et  tcct  iU  mtUeres 
sedeiant  flimgentes  Adamidem*  (Ezelc.  viii.  14.).  The  Hebrew  text  reads 
Thammuz,  the  god  of  li^ht.  According  to  the  story  as  it  was  ultimately 
incorporated  into  the  religion  of  Greece  and  of  all  the  lands  by  the  shore  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  Adonis,  after  his  wooing  by  Aphrodite  (Venus)  and  his 
physical  death  in  the  boar-hunt,  was  suffered,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
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of  lamentation  for  ritual  ob^rvances  in  the  sixth  centary  b.c. 
But  it  was  three  centuries  later,  in  the  closing  epoch  of 
classical  Greek  literature,  when  the  worship  of  Adonis 
flourished  in  its  chief  glory,  that  the  theme  was  developed 
to  best  efiect  by  Theocritus  and  Bicm,  the  Greek  pastoral 
poets  of  Sicily.  The  fifteenth  of  Theocritus*  Idylls  describes  Idyibrf 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Adonis,  and  includes  ^^^11^ 
a  beautiful  psalm  sung  in  the  hero's  honour.  The  finest 
of  all  Greek  poems  on  the  theme  is  Bion's  pathetic  Lament 
fir  jtdomsj  which  enjoyed  the  admiration  of  the  poets  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  ultimately  suggested  to  Shelley  his  Adonais^ 
the  great  el^y  on  Keats. 

goddess  of  love,  to  spend  in  spirit  half  the  year  in  Hades  with  Persephone 
(Proserpina)  and  half  the  year  on  earth  with  Aphrodite.  Hie  myth  seems  an 
antihiopooiorphic  interpretation  of  the  annual  birth  and  decay  of  vegetation, 
Adonis  being  identified  with  the  spirit  that  brings  the  flowers  and  fruits  year  by 
year  to  life,  and  then  deserting  them  leaves  them  to  decay.  This  interpreta- 
tioo  is  ooKmrmed  by  the  name  of  <  Gardens  of  Adonis '  (ic^oi  'AMi^iSof), 
wliich  was  conferred  tliroughout  Greece  in  classical  times  on  earthen  vessels,  in 
^rtiich  plants  were  brought  to  fruition  with  exceptional  rapidity  and  then 
usually  faded  as  quickly.  Many  classical  authors  mention  these  flower-pots 
under  the  name  or  <  Gardens  of  Adonis '  (c^.  Plato,  tbaedrus  %y6).  In  /  Heiny 
FI^  L  6. 6-y  Joan  of  Arc's  ^  promises '  are  likened  to  ' 

Adonis*  gardens 
That  one  day  bloom'd  and  fruitful  were  the  next — 

sure  evidence  of  ripe  classical  knowledge  in  the  author  of  this  scene* 
Spenser  in  his  Faerie  §jteene  (Bk.  iii.  Canto  vi.  Stanzas  xxix-llii)  gives  an 
elaborate  description  of  ^  The  Garden  of  Adonis  \  whidx  he  represents 
all^goricaUy  as  the  great  treasury  of  Nature's  seeds — 

The  first  seminary 
Of  all  things  that  are  born  to  live  and  die 
AcocNiding  to  their  kinds. 

J>evclo|pin£  his  theme  somewhat  inemlarly,  Spenser  finaDy  makes  the  <  garden  * 
the  etemalhome  of  the  immortalized  hero  Adonis^  where  he  is  visited  by  his 
Jover  Venus  ^tanzas  xlvi-xlix).    Milton,  ctoubtless  imitating  Spenser,  wrote  of 

Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign'd 
Or  of  reviv'd  Adonis,  or  renown'd 
Alcinous,  host  of  old  Laertes*  son. 

(ParaiUse  Lest^  ix.  4)^-41-) 
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From  Greek  literature  the  story  spread   to   Roman. 
Orid'fl         Ovid's  narrative  of  the  fable  in  his  Metamorphoses  (x.  s%q^ 

738)  is  a  mere  skeleton,  and  is  awkwardly  obscured  by  the 
interpolation  of  the  independent  story  of  Hippomenes'  foot<* 
i^ce  with  Atalanta  (11.  f  tfo-707).  But  Ovid  caught  something 
of  the  temper  of  Theocritus  and  Bion,  and  added  a  few 
mythological  details.  It  was  through  the  Latin  that  the  tale 
in  the  first  instance  reached  the  poets  of  Western  Europe^ 
Dant^%  slight  allusion  to  Venus'  infatuation  {Purgatorioy  xxviii. 
64,-^6)  and  Chaucer's  apostrophe  to  Venus  in  The  ^ighfis  Tale 
(2227—8) — 

For  thilke  loue  thou  haddest  to  Adon, 
Have  pitee  on  my  bitter  teres  smart, 

are  Ovidian  reminiscences. 

Shakespeare,  too,  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  myth 
from  Ovid.  He  had  opportunities  of  reading  the  Ovidian  tale 
in  both  Latin  and  English  from  his  school-days.  Golding's 
English  verse  translation  of  the  'Metamorphoses^  of  which  the 
publication  was  completed  in  i  fd7,  was  constantly  reprinted 
during  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  and  the  dramatist  adapted  many 
passages  from  it  in  plays  of  all  periods  of  his  career. 

Ovid's  account  of  Venus'  infatuation  for  Adonis,  of  her 
warnings  against  the  ferocity  of  the  boar,  of  his  love  of  the 
chase,  of  his  death  in  the  boar-hunt,  of  the  goddess'  grief^ 
and  of  her  lover's  transformation  into  a  purple  flower,  are 
the  broad  bases  of  Shakespeare's  poem.  Apart  from  verbal 
coincidences,  some  of  its  leading  characteristics— the  firee 
employment  of  pictorial  imagery,  and  the  frank  appeal  to 
the  senses — vindicate  that  Ovid,  whether  in  the  Latin  original 
or  in  the  English  translation,  was  a  primary  source  of  inspira- 
tion. Shakespeare's  indebtedness  to  Ovid  passed  indeed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Latin  poet's  brief  version  of  the 
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simple  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Shakespeare  drew  crucial 
hints  for  his  superstructure  firom  two  independent  episodes 
of  the  Metaimrpbosesj  firstly  from  the  wooing  of  the  reluctant 
Hermaphroditus  by  the  maiden  Salmacis  (bk.  iv),  and  secondly 
from  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar  (bk.  viii).  The 
coyness,  which  is  the  main  characteristic  of  Shakespeare^s 
Adonis,  does  not  distinguish  Ovid's  Adonis,  who  is  mildly 
responsive  to  Venus'  embraces;  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
another  of  Ovid'^  mythical  heroes,  Hermaphroditus.  Such 
lines  in  Golding's  rendering  of  the  tale  of  Salmacis  and 
Hermaphroditus  as 

Leave  ofi^  (quoth  he),  or  I  am  gone  and  leave  thee  at  a 

becke 
With  all  thy  tricks, 
and 
Striue,  struggle,  wrest  and  writh  (she  sayd)  thou  froward 

boy  thy  fill. 
Do  what  thou  canst  thou  shale  not  scape, 

can  be  matched  almost  verbatim  in  Shakespeare's  poem. 
There  is  nothing  faintly  resembling  them  in  Ovid's  tale  of 
Venus  and  Adonis.  The  white  figure  of  the  boy  Herma- 
phroditus, gleaming  beneath  the  water  as  he  bathes,  is 
likened  by  Ovid  to  an  image  in  ivory  or  a  white  lily  encased 
in  clear  glass.'  Adonis'  white  hand  is  compared  by  Shake* 
speare  to 

A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow. 

Or  tvory  in  an  alabaster  band.    (3^3*4.)* 

But  it  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  interwove  this  Ovidian 

'  In  fiquidis  translucet  aquis,  ut  eburnca  siquis 
Signa  tegat  daro,  vel  Candida  lilia,  vitro  (Ovid,  Met.  iv.  3^4.-5). 

*  In  Ij^v^s  Laioitr*s  Utst^  li.  i.  H^**^  Shakespeare  quotes  as  svmbolic  of 
cxtray^ant  wealth,  *  Jtv»el$  m  ajttalfot  some  prince  to  buy . . .  tencrring  their 
oirn  worth,  from  where  the^  were  fjUtid^ 

C  2 
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story  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus  at  second-hand — that 
he  appropriated  it  from  an  original  poetic  adaptation  by  an 
English  contemporary,  Thomas  Lodge.'  It  is  beyond  reason* 
able  doubt,  however,  that  Shakespeare's  eye  caught  direct 
Ovid's  description  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  figures  in 
the  eighth  book  of  his  Met»marphoses.  Golding  thus  renders 
Ovid's  description  of  the  brute  of  Calydon  {Metamoiphosesy 
viii.  284-tf): — 

His  eies  did  glister  blud  and  fire :  right  dreadfull  was  to  see 
His  browned  necke^  I'ight  dredfull  was  his  heare  which  grew 

as  thicke 
With  i^nckmg  points  as  one  of  them  could  well  by  other  sticke. 
And  like  a  front  of  armed  Pikes  set  close  in  battall  ray^ 
The  sturdie  bristies  on  his  back  stoode  staring  up  alway. 

In  Shakespeare's  Fenus  and  Adonis  the  boar  is  pictured  thus 

On  his  bow-hack  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bnstly  fikes^  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 

His  eyes^  hke  gloftv-wormsy  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; . . . 

His  brawny  stdes^  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd. 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter ; 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'd. 

By  way  of  acknowledging  a  large  indebtedness  to  Ovid, 
Shakespeare  selected  a  somewhat  self-complacent  quotation 
from  him  as  the  motto  of  his  poem.  On  the  title-page  are 
the  two  lines  from  Ovid's  Amores  (I.  Elegy  xv.  3  j--^) : — 

Vilia  miretur  vulgus:  mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua.^ 

*  Sec  pp.  31  sq.  infra. 

'  Ovid's  AmortSy  translated  by  Marlowe  about  1589,  was  first  printed 
about  i^9J* .  That  translation  was  probably  accessible  to  Shakespeare  in 
manuscript.    Marlowe  rendered  the  cited  lines  thus : — 

Let  base  conceited  wits  admire  vile  things. 
Fair  Phoebus  lead  me  to  the  Muses'  springs. 
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Bat  had  Shakespeare  gone  to  Ovid  alone,  his  Fenus  and 
Adonis  would  not  have  taken  the  shape  which  is  ^uniliar 
to  us.  The  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  rediscovered  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Greek  pastoral  poetry  of  Sicily,  and 
many  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  while  they  continued  to  pay 
much  deference  to  Ovid,  sought  inspiration  in  Theocritus 
and  Bion  as  well.  Not  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  alone,  but  also 
Bion's  elegy  was  translated  into  all  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
Western  Europe,  and  it  was  sometimes  under  the  Greek 
influence,  and  sometimes  under  the  Latin,  and  more  often 
under  the  two  influences  combined,  that  there  came  to 
birth  the  massive  corpus  of  poetry  on  the  classical  l^nd  in 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  English. 

Through  the  Renaissance  literature  of  Italy  the  story  in  the 
spread  rapidly.    At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  at  the  !^2tl?rf  ^* 
b^;inning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  frequent  theme  ica^r. 
in  Italy  of  scholarly  Latin  verse ',  and  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  found  its  way  into  the  vernacular  Italian  poetry. 
The  vogue  of  the  story  was  greatly  extended  by  an  Italian 
rendering  of  Bion's  elegy  (wrongly  assigned  to  Theocritus 
under  the  title  of  EpUafio   di    Adone  di    Teomto\  which 
appeared  in  a  collection  of  'F^me  Toscane  in  11*3//    Avery 


'  Numerous  Latin  poems  cm  Venus  and  Adonis  by  Italitn  tcholarsy 
including  Aldati^  Sannazaro,  and  Minturno,  are  found  in  Gruter's  DeBtia§ 
JsoUrmm  VniMfom^  vol.  i^pp^^a,  90,1311;  voL  ii,  pp.  713,  ^14,  I45ri«  In 
Vwmimu  Oferoy  1503,  an  epigram  De  Adaud9  9t  Vemirt^  p.  10,  gives  a  vivid  de« 
aoription  of  nature's  grief  on  Adonis'  deatb ;  see  also  De  t^mversiam*  AthmMs 
m  dtrimm^  p.  135^.  SUgbt  reference  is  made  to  Adonis  by  Ariosto  in  his 
OrUmdo  Fitrics0.  He  is  mentioned  under  Ovidian  influence  as  a  type  of 
ardent  bver.  Canto  vi.  Stanza  57,  and  as  the  diild  of  an  incestuous  union 
in  Canto  xxv,  ^anza  16. 

'  This  was  first  published  in  Paris  in  1)^35  and  reissued  in  Venice  in 
1^38  and  i]r47.    '^^^  author's  name  is  ^ven  on  the  title-page  as  Amomo; 
nolUiing  else  seems  known  of  him»    Cf.  F.  Flamini's  StuM  di  istaris  Si 
hsSMffs  9  rtrmueraj  1895^  pp.  xftf  sq. 
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Dolce. 


Tarcha'* 
gnou. 


Parabosco. 


few  years  later  three  well-known  figures  in  the  history  of 
Italian  literature  developed  almost  simultaneously  the 
theme  in  original  Italian  verse.  All  wrote  in  the  same  eight-* 
lined  stanza  under  Greek  and  Latin  influences^  which  were 
mingled  in  difierent  proportions,  but  they  arranged  the 
ccnnmon  material  according  to  their  individual  fancy. 

Lodovico  Dolce,  who  translated  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and 
Euripides'  tragedies  into  Italian,  besides  writing  many  original 
plays  and  poems  of  classical  temper,  published  in  i  f  4f  his  La 
Favola  dfAdone  (^  The  story  of  Adonis ')  in  eighty-four  eight- 
lined  stanzas.  Dolce  followed  Ovid  slavishly,  even  setting  on 
Venus'  lips  the  interpolated  tale  of  Hippomenes'  suit  of  the 
swift-running  Atalanta.  But  he  seems  to  essay  some  origin- 
ality by  making  Jove  contrive  Adonis'  death  at  the  entreaty 
of  Juno,  who  is  jealous  of  Venus  and  seeks  to  injure  her.' 

The  second  Italian  poem,  VAdone^  was  in  seventy-four 
dght4ined  stanzas,  and  was  by  an  Italian  of  Greek  origin^ 
Metello  Giovanni  Tarchagnota.  His  work  was  published  at 
Venice  in  15*^0.  Tarchagnota  avoids  Dolce's  digressions,  and 
is  his  superior  in  passionate  and  picturesque  expression.^  He 
felt  more  nearly  the  spontaneous  charm  of  the  Sicilian  poetry. 

Within  less  than  a  decade  a  versatile  friend  of  Dolce, 
Girolamo  Parabosco,  an  organist  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  who 
made  a  reputation  as  writer  of  madrigals  as  well  as  of  novels 
and  poems,  tried   his  hand  on  the  theme  in  a  poem  of 


'  Dolce's  poem  was  appended  to  the  first  issue  of  his  play  called  11  Cafitano^ 
whidi  appeared  at  Venice,  154^.  The  British  Museum  has  no  earlier  edition 
ftanthat  of  1^4.7. 

"  Of  the  first  edition,  whidi  is  extremely  rare,  tiiere  is  a  copy  in  the 
Grenville  Collection  at  the  British  Museum.  The  copy  in  the  Biblioteca 
Nazionale  in  Rome  was  reprinted  at  Naples  in  1898,  edited  by  Angelo 
Borzelli.  Taidiagnota,  who  died  at  Anoona  in  \^66y  was  a  Greek  and  Latin 
Kholar  and  an  industrious  cx>mpiler  in  prose^  chiefly  from  Greek  and  Latin. 
His  poem  VAJUme  seems  his  sde  surviving  experiment  in  verse. 
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fifty-four  e%ht-lmed  stanzas — La  Fav^  (PJdone,  He  worked 
on  the  simf^e  lines  of  Tarchagnota,  and  strictly  confined 
himself  to  depicting  Venus'  passion  and  Adonis'  death.' 

The  warmth  of  feelii^  which  is  inherent  in  the  l^nd  Matina 
was  reflected  by  Dolce,  Tarchagnota,  and  Parabosco,  in  the 
comparatively  sober  colours  which  were  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  poets.  The  like  restraint  is  observable  in  the  briefeir 
Italian  poems  on  the  subject  which  figure  in  the  <Rime' 
of  Luigi  Groto,  called  Ciec9  ^  Hadria  (Venice,  ^^77)%  and 
in  UAdoney  tdiUio .  di  Etton  Martinegro  (Venice,  1^14). 
But  ultimately  a  more  famous  poet  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
Giovanni  Battista  Marino,  gave  freer  play  to  a  lascivious 
imagination,  and  wove  round  the  story  a  voluptuous  epic 
in  twenty  cantos,  which  was  again  entitled  Vjidone.  Marino, 
as  an  extant  letter  proves,  designed  near  the  outset  of  his 
career  a  poem  of  Adonis  on  the  restricted  plan  which  Para- 
bosco  and  Tarchagnota  adopted.  He  also  translated  anew 
Bion's  Lament.  But  the  work  grew  under  his  hand,  and 
finally  emerged  in  the  prolix  and  afiected  collection  of  mytho- 
logical  improprieties,  which  has  given  him  claim  to  rank 
with  the  chief  literary  masters  of  lubricity.  Marino's  poetry 
was  well  known  to  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  %  but  his  epic 

'  This  was  first  published  st  Venice  as  an  appendix  to  the  third  book  of 
Farabosco's  I  ftuOr^  Gtri  Mh  leitfre  mm$r0se^  Venice,  1^61.  The  liteniy 
ivork  of  Parabosco^  who  died  in  1557,  ^^^  ^^  Doke,  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
Elizabethans,  w  atson  notes  that  two  of  his  <  passions  *  (Nos.  Ixv  and  c)  in 
his  Mtua&mf^bim  (1582)  were  based  on  ^  the  invention  of  M.  Girolamo 
Parabosco',  and  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  records  that  in  16 ix  he  read 
Parabosco's  Uttfre  ^nv^rv/e— 4he  volume  which  includes  the  poem  VAihme. 
George  Gasorigne's  tragedjr  isSJoeasta  is  a  translation  of  Dolce's  veisioa  of 
Euripides'  tb^ssst^  and  Lodge  acknowledged  that  several  poems  in  his 
Margmiu  were  written  ^  in  imitation  of  Dolce,  tl^  Italian  poet  '•  I  can  find  no 
lefimnce  in  Elizabethan  literature  to  Tarchagnota. 

*  As  early  as  x^^i  the  poet  Daniel  issued  by  way  of  appendix  to  the 
collection  of  sonnets,  whidi  he  entitled  Dtlim^  a  translation  of  one  of  Marino^s 
poenifl^  which  he  called  Tbi  Detmfihm  rf  BemOj. 
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of  Adonis  was  not  completed  till  1^23 — ^long  after  Shake^ 

speate's  poem  was  published.    The  history  of  his  endeavour,' 

however,  afibrds  salient  proof  that  the  topic  persisted  in 

Italian  literature  throughout  Shakespeare's  career. 

In  the  A  like  story  has  to  be  told  of  the  history  of  the  tale  in 

Renaisnnce  France.    It  gained  its  first  hold  on  French  readers,  when 

France.        Mcliu  de  St.  Gelais  published  in  1 547  a  beautiful  rendering 

Meiin  de      in  Frcuch  of  Biou's  Lament.    This  was  probably  completed 

ten  years  earlier,  and  was  constantly  reprinted.    Before  1^74 

Piuseiat.      a  graceful  lyrist,  Jean  Passerat,  penned  a  short  poem  in  1 34 

lines  of  riming  couplets  called  Adumsy  ou  la  Chaste  du  Sanglier. 

It  is  a  simple  narration  on  Ovidian  lines  of  Adonis'  beauty, 

of  Venus'  infatuation,  of  her  warnings  of  the  boy  against 

devotion  to  the  chase,  of  his  impetuous  challenge  of  the 

boar,  of  his  death,  and  his  transformation  into  a  flower. 

Subsequently  the  fable  was  turned  by  another  French 

writer  to  more  complex  uses.    It  was  made  the  basis  of  a 

Gabriel  le     tragedy  called  Jdonis^  by  Gabriel  le  Breton,  a  Paris  lawyer, 

Breton.        ^j^q  published  his  work  in  if79.    The  play  was  designed 

as  an  all^orical  el^y  on  the  death  of  King  Charles  IX 

of  France,  on  May  30,  if 74*    Adonis  represents  the  dead 

king,  and    Venus   typifies   grief^tricken    France.     Venus^ 

lamentations  show  more  tragic  power  than  appears  in  any 

contemporary  adaptation    of  the    theme.     The  machinery 

involves  the  introduction  of  characters  like  Mars,  Diane, 

Cupidon,  LK)mbre  d' Adonis,  and  two  shepherds,  Montan 

and  Sylvain,  in  addition  to  the  hero  and  heroine.    But  the 

conventional  lines  of  the  tale  are  generally  respected,  and 

there  are  no  intricacies  of  plot. 

Intlie  ^  Spain  it  was  Italian  example  which  directly  inspired 

Renaissance  the  treatment  of  the  story.    One  of  the  most  accomplished 

Spain.         of  Spanish  statesmen,  Don  Di^;o  Hurtado  de  Menjdoza, 
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who  in  the  course  of  his  diplomatic  occupations  visited  both  Don  Diego 
Italy  and  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  JJeSSi. 
century,  produced  in  iff$  a  Spanish  pdeni  called  Fdbuia  de 
Adonisy  in  ei^t-lined  stanzas,  which  enjoyed  wide  popularity 
in  the  peninsula.    Don  Dic^  narrated  the  legend  after  the 
manner  of  Dolce.    Other  Spanish  poets  subsequently  repeated 
Mendoza's  experiment.    In  the  miscellaneous  collection  of 
poetry,  the  Cancionero  jeneml  of  Amberes,  which  appeared  in^ 
I  fS7j  there  figured  an  attractive  poem  on  the  subject  in  short 
metre.    A  writer  of  repute,  Juan  de  la  Cueva  (iff 0-1^09),  Jnandch 
penned  in  ei^teen  <  ottavas  reales '  the  Llanto  de  Fenus  en  la  ^^''^ 
muerte  de  jfd(ms\  and  there  is  a  stilted  sonnet  by  Lope  de 
y^'^  friend  Juan  de  Arguijo  (d.  i<f2p),  entitled  Fenui  en 
la  muerte  de  jfdems.    Finally,  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  the  theme  was  elaborately  recast  by  a  more  dis- 
tinguished pen.    Lope  de  Vega's  tragedy  entitled  Admiii  y  Lope  de 
Venusj  which  greatly  developed  the  ancient  legend,  is  the  most  ^***' 
notable  adaptation  of  the  story  in  the  literature  of  Spain.^ 

Thus  a  cursory  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  European  Family  like- 
Renaissance  shows  not  merely  that  the  story  of  Venus  and  a^i^^JJ^ 
Adonis  had  already  travelled  far  and  wide  before  ic  engaged  sance  poems. 
Shakespeare's  attention,  but  that  it  was  still  enjoying  active 
life  abroad  while  he  was  working  upon  it     The  strong 
family  resemblance  which  exists  among  the  component  partsi 
of  this  many-languaged  Adonic  literature  is    mainly  due 
to  the  common  sources  in  classical   poetry.    Only  where 
there  recur  in  two  or  more  poems  details  or  reflections  or 

<  OtrMS  f^nicMSy  Seville,  1580. 

*  Cf*  Obsenradones  prelimintres,  ix-xzv,  before  Lope's  tragedy  Aioms  ^ 
Fnuff  in  O^Tjy  de  Ltfe  de  VegafifUicadas  for  Is  RealAesdema  EspeSkoU^  Tomo  vi, 
Madrid,  \%^6^  Sereral  narrative  poems  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  Spatn 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Cf.  Alonso  de  Batres'  Yilula  de  Adorns  jt 
Phntf^  and  Juan  de  Moncayo  y  Gurrea's  Venus  j  Ademis  {ZArzgpzz^  i^5^)* 
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imagery  which  are  not  derived  from  Ovid  or  Theocritus 

or   Bion  can    any    theory   of  immediate   interdependence 

Sfiakespeare  descrve  a  hearing.    There  are  too  many  details  peculiar  to 

icsJian  p>ets.  Shakespeare's  poem  and  to  its  Italian  predecessors^  to  preclude 

the  suggestion  that  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the 

latter  and  absorbed  some  of  their  ornaments  and  episodes/ 

The  deliberate  setting  of  the  scene  of  Fenus  and  Adams 

amid  flowers  blooming  under  the  languorous  heat  of  summer 

skies  is  outside  the  scheme  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  poets.    Yet 

this  is  a  feature  which  is  common  to  the  work  of  Shakespeare 

and  the  Italians.      Dolce  gives  (Stanza  vii)  an  enchanting 

picture  of  the  pleasant  spot  (<  alma  stagion ')  where  Venus  and 

Adonis  first  meet : — 

Quivi  tra  gigli  le  vermiglie  rose 

Vi  dimostrano  ogn'  hor  liete  &  vezzose. 

Parabosco  (Stanza  iii)  is  equally  alive  to 

L'  herbette  e  fiori  et  ogni  verde  stelo 
which  deck  out  the  £iir  trysting-place  (<  la  bella  stagione '), 
and  nearly  bury  Adonis  out  of  sight.  Shakespeare  is  no 
more  sparing  of  references  to  lilies  and  roses.  Flowers — ^^blue- 
veined  violets 'and  primroses — embroider  the  bank(lL  la^, 
z|-x)  whereon  Venus  lies  while  she  tempts  Adonis.  Again^ 
Tarchagnota's  opening  stanza  shows  the  afternoon  sun  shining 
on  the  flowery  meads : — 

N^  P  ardente  sta^on,  che  in  ciascun  prato 
Secca  ogni  vago  hor,  ch'  odor  rendeva; 
Era  gik  Phebo  oltre  il  merigie  andato, 
£  partendo  men  caldo  il  ciel  faceva. 

'  A  similarity  meets  us  in  the  preliminary  pages.  Each  of  the  early 
Italian  poems  is  preceded^  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare's  work,  by  a  very  short 
dedicatory  epistle  in  prose  addressed  to  a  patron.  In  two  cases  the  patron 
is  a  man,  and  in  the  third  a  womm.  The  pointed  brevity  of  the  salutation, 
and  the  employment  of  prose  instead  of  verse,  are  somewhat  rare  characteristics 
which  are  precisely  paralleled  in  Shakespeare's  two  narrative  poems. 
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The  Slinks  rising  or  filing  rays  constantly  illumine  Shake- 
speare's story,  which  opens  in  the  dawn  of  a  summer^s  day.' 
The  sunlit  atmosphere,  no  less  than  the  flower-strewn  grove, 
seems  redolent  of  an  Italian  origin. 

There  are  indeed  other  and  more  definite  accretions  to 
the  classical  l^end,  both  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Italian 
poets,  which  seem  to  indicate  loans  levied  by  the  English 
poet  on  his  foreign  predecessors.  The  impressive  execration 
of  death  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  Venus'  mouth  has 
the  true  ring  of  poetic  fervour,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
Shakespearean  mint  (IL  931-^4,  991-1002}.  But  Shakespeare 
appears  there  to  work  up  an  episode  in  the  Italian  poem 
of  Tarchagnota,  who  set  on  Venus'  lips  an  impassioned 
complaint,  in  a  like  number  of  lines,  of  the  blind  cruelty 
of  the  hard-favoured  Tyrant  (Stanzas  liv-lix).  « Tu  morte 
crudel,'  <  o  cosa  mostruosa  e  strana,'  cries  the  Venus  of  the 
Italian  poet  at  the  thought  of  Adonis'  loss  j  Death,  she 
sorrowfully  reflects,  destroys  the  pleasure  of  mortal  life  as 
suddenly  as  it  devours  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  the 
field.  The  sentiment  is  clothed  by  the  Venus  of  Shakespeare 
in  richer  language,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  had 
its  precise  place  in  the  English  poem's  machinery,  but  for 
the  Italian  suggestion.^    Again,  Venus'  final  retractation  in 

'      Cf.  Even  as  the  sun  with  purple^-colour'd  face 

Had  ta'en  his  Jast  leave  of  the  weeping  mom.  (IL  i-^x.) 

A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short  (L  13.) 

And  Titan,  tired  in  the  midday  heat, 

Witii  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them.  (U.  177-8.) 

The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty: 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold 
Hiat  cedar^tops  and  hills  seem  burnished  gold.     (U.  85^^-^.) 

*  In  introducing  Venus'  apostrophe  to  Death,  the  Italian  poets  themselves 
developed  a  veiy  slight  and  bare  hint  in  Bk>n's  Lament^  where  Venus  is  made 
to  describe  Adonis  as  <  journeying  to  Acheron,  that  hateful  king  and  crael ' 

D  2 
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Shakespeare  of  her  railing  indictment  of  Death  seems  to  grow 
out  of  the  goddess'  gentle  cry  in  the  Italian  of  Tarchagnota, 
when  Death  claims  her  lover  :-^ 

lo  ti  perdonerei  ci6  che  fatto  hai. 

Venus  is  represented,  too,  by  Shakespeare  as  excusing 
the  boar's  murderous  assault  on  Adonis  on  the  ground  that 
the  fatal  thrust  was  an  amorous  embrace,  to  which  the  brute 
was  provoked  by  the  boy's  beauty.  Venus  exclaims  in  Shake- 
speare's poem : — 

He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  killed  him  so. 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain  : 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear, 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again, 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  lovinj^  swine 
Sheath'd  unaware  the  tusk  in  his  sort  groin. 

{Vmus  and  Adonis^  11.  1 1 1  o— i  tf.) 

The  boar's  appeal  to  Venus  after  Adonis'  death  in 
Tarchagnota's  poem  is  to  like  curious  effect : — 

Ti  giuro,  che  il  voler  mio  non  fu  mai 
Di  offender  questo  tuo  si  caro  amante: 
Ben  t  egli  il  ver,  che  tosto,  ch'  io  mirai 
Nel  corpo  ignudo  sue  bellezze  tante, 
Di  tanta  fiamma  acceso  mi  trovai^ 
Che  cieco  a  fbrza  mi  sospinsi  avante. 
Per  baciar  la  belt^,  che  il  cor  m'  apria, 
£t  ismorzar  I'ardor,  che  in  me  sentia. 

{VAdone^  Stanza  Ixv.*) 

*  This  episode  is  of  Greek  classical  origin.  It  is  the  topic  of  the  last  poem 
in  the  ordinarf  collections  of  Theocritus'  idylls,  although  the  author  was  some 
late  imitator  of  Theocritus,  and  not  the  poet  himself.  Antom'us  Sebastianus 
Minturnus*  Latin  epigram  called  Dt  Adime  at  Aff  JnteremfU  deals  with  the 
same  theme  ^cf.  ShsQ^espeare,  Variorum  edition,  1811,  xx.  p.  ySf).  The 
Thcociitetn  iojrll  was  rendered  into  crude  English  verse  in  a  volume  entitled 
Six  hUlUa  •  • .  chosen  outofthi  right  famous  SsciKam  foot  Theocritus^  Oxford,  x  588^ 
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Birr  it  was  not  only  the  Ovidian  outline  and  Italian  Thestotyin 
adaptations  that  Shakespeare  assimilated.  None  had  chosen  ^&^^ 
the  legend  for  independent  treatment  in  England  before 
Shakespeare.  But  many  Elizabethan  poets  of  earlier  date 
had  made  incidental  reference  to  the  tale,  and  had  laid  special 
stress  on  features  of  it  which  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
elaborated  in  emulation  of  them. 

Spenser  in  his  Elegy  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney  adapts  the  details  Spenser^s 
of  the  fable  to  his  special  purpose.  Spenser  figuratively  rfi?/"gtf). 
credited  his  hero  with  Adonis'  precise  manner  of  death. 
^AstropheP  is  slain  in  the  chase  by  <a  cruel  beast  \  who  inflicts 
a  wound  in  his  thigh,  and  his  corpse  is  metamorphosed  into 
a  flower.  Spenser,  too,  sets  on  the  lips  of  Sidney's  lady- 
love Stella  the  pathetic  lamentation  which  poetic  tradition 
assigned  to  Venus  on  the  discovery  of  Adonis'  dead  body* 
Spenser's  description  of  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  boar's 
fatal  thrust,  and  the  transformation  of  the  fair  white  corpse 
into  a  flower  ^  both  red  and  blue ',  anticipate  Shakespeare'^ 
account  of  how 

in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up» 

The  curious  identity  of  tone,  as  well  as  of  topic,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  a  close  study  of  the  two  poems  side  by  side. 
The  metre  of  Spenser's  jtstrophely  moreover,  was  that  adopted 
by  Shakespeare  in  his  poem  of  Fenus  and  Admit.  Many  a  critic 
might  be  forgiven  if  he  mistook  such  a  stanza  as  the  following 

oF  which  only  one  copy — in  the  Bodleian  Library — ^is  known  ^cf.  reprint  in 
Smm  Lmgir  EBxjAetbm  P^fMrx,  ed.  A.  H.  BiiUen.  Constable's  edition  of  Arber's 
tmgGsb  Gmmmr^  i90l>  pp*  ix),  i4<f).  But  the  Italian  version  of  Tarcbagnota 
lias  far  closer  affinity  to  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  the  incident,  than  the 
English  translaUim  of  the  Thcocritean  idyll  or  Mintumus'  epigram. 
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from  Spenser's  jfstrophel  for  one  of  those  with  which  renus 
and  Adonis  concludes : — 

His  pallid  face,  impictured  with  death. 
She  pathed  oft  with  teares,  and  dried  oft: 
And  with  sweet  kisses  suckt  the  wasting  breath 
Out  of  his  lips  like  lilies  pale  and  soft : 

And  oft  she  cald  to  him,  who  answered  nought, 
But  onely  by  his  liDokes  did  tell  his  thought. 

Spenser  made  a  second  and  an  undisguised  allusion  to  the 
l^;end  in  the  Faerie  ^eene^  where  he  described  <the  dear 
Adonis ',  the  paramour  of  fair  Venus,  lying 

Lapped  in  flowers  and  precious  spicery 

in  the  fruitfiil  garden  called  by  the  name  of  <  the  wanton 
boy\  It  is  in  the  garden  of  Adonis  that  Nature,  in  Spenser's 
allegory,  harbours  her  seeds  of  life — a  philosophical  con- 
ception which  is  happily  overlooked  by  Shakespeare. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Spenser  ignores  the  coy 
modesty  of  Adonis.  It  is  not  a  point  on  which  Ovid  is 
quite  explicit,  and  most  of  his  successors  leave  it  uncertain 
whether  Adonis  welcomed  or  rejeaed  Venus'  embraces.  In 
some  of  these  writers'  pages  Adonis'  loving  ardour,  despite 
his  devotion  to  the  chase,  is  no  cooler  than  that  of  Venus. 
Siakespeare  divei^  further  from  the  Ovidian  scheme  in 
making  the  boy's  impatience  of  Venus'  advances  the  pivot 
Rbbett  of  the  tale.  Two  other  English  poets,  Robert  Greene  and 
Greene.       Marlowe,  had  already  seen,  albeit  dimly,  the  poetic  value 

of  this  development  of  the  legend.  Robert  Greene  devoted 
to  the  story  two  lyrics  which  figured  in  his  prose  romances^ 
and  in  both  the  boy's  sensitive  shyness  is  brought  into 
prominence.    One  of  these  lyrics,  in  the  six*lined  stanza  of 
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Shakespeare^  poern^  which  was  introduced  into  the 


ofPerimedes  the  Blseke-Smitb  (1788),  Opens  thos  :• 

In  Cypres  sat  fayre  Venus  by  a  Fount 

Wanton  Adonis  toying  on  her  knee : 

She  kist  the  wag,  her  darling  of  accompt. 

The  Boie  gan  blush,  which  when  his  lover  see, 
She  smild  and  told  him  loue  might  challenge  debt 
And  he  was  young  and  might  be  wanton  yet. 

Greene's  second  lyric  on  the  theme  which  %ured  in  his  tract: 
called  Never  too  late  {is 90)  is  a  pathetic  appeal  on  the  part 
of  Venus  to  the  disdainful  boy : — 

Sweet  Adon,  darest  not  glance  thine  eye> 

N'oserez-vous,  mon  bel  ami? 
Upon  thy  Venus  that  must  die? 

Te  vous  en  prie,  pity  me; 

N'oserez-Yous,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 

N'oserez-vous,  mon  bel  ami? 

It  is  more  interesting  to  note  that  Marlowe,  in  his  Markme* 
translation  of  the  Hero  and  Leandtr  of  Musaeos,  went  out 
of  his  obvious  path  in  order  to  bring  Adonis'  coldness 
into  signal  relie£  In  that  translation  Marlowe  mentions 
Adonis  more  than  once.  In  one  place  he  gives  the  youth 
the  epithet  <  rose^:heek'd ',  which  is  not  warranted  by 
the  Greek  text.  That  word  is  borrowed  by  Shakespeare 
when  he  first  introduces  Adonis  to  his  reader  in  the  third 
line  of  his  own  poem — a  plain  acknowledgement  of  obliga- 
tion. In  another  place  of  Hero  and  Leandtr  Marlowe  inter- 
polated three  original  lines,  of  which  the  Greek  is  quite 
innocent.    These  describe  the  grove  where 

Venus  in  her  naked  glorjr  strove 
To  please  the  careless  and  oisdainful  eyes 
Of  proud  Adonis,  that  before  her  lies. 
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Marlowe's  genius  exercised  a  powerful  fascination  over  Shake*- 
speare's  youth,  and  in  ail  probability  under  such  influence 
Adonis'  disdain  of  the  gpddess  of  beauty  became  the  central 
motive  of  his  first  poem. 

There  was  much  material  at  Shakespeare's  hand  which 

may  well  have  encouraged  him  to  develop  Marlowe's  hint. 

Another   popular   tale  which  was  wholly  concerned  with 

a  youth's  disdain  of  a   beautifiil  woman's   embraces  was 

accessible  to  him,  and  it  was  easy  to  graft  its  main  features  on 

the  legend  of  Venus  and  Adonis.    Ovid  before  he  approached 

the  tale  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  his  Metamorphoses  had 

elaborated    the    less    conventional    topic    in    the    tale    of 

Thcstoiyof  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus.     That  story  of  Ovid  had 

^S^^h^  attracted  attention  in  Elizabethan  England.     It  had  been 

(Unu.  rendered  independently  into  loose  pedestrian  English  rhyme 

by  one  Thomas  Peend.  His  Pleasant  Fable  of  Hermaphroditus 
and  Salmacis.  •  • .  With  a  morall  in  English  verse  was  published 
in  a  small  octavo  in  is6f^  But  there  was  little  in  Peend's 
doggerel  to  serve  Shakespeare's  purpose.  There  was  hx  more 
in  Golding's  literary  rendering  of  Ovid's  tale.  But  Shakespeare 
clearly  supplemented  that  source  by  another. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  four 
years  before  the  publication  of  Fenus  and  Jdofdsy  an  Eliza- 
bethan poet,  Thomas  Lodge,  presented  with  much  exuberant 
and  original  detail  a  difierent  hero's  disdain  of  a  difierent 
Lodge's       heroine's  advances.     In   1/89   appeared  Lodge's  narrative 

Sciild,  1^89.  'A  freer  version  followed  at  a  later  date^and  has  been  very  doubtfully 

assigned  to  Francis  Bcanaiont,  the  dramatist  This  was  first  published  anony* 
mously  under  the  title  of  Satmads  amd  HermapbroMtus  in  i6ox.  It  is  in  heroic 
verse  and  is  of  much  literary  interest  The  rare  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Librarv 
was  reprinted  in  the  Sb^kesfemn  Scatty  Fapers  (184.7)^  vol.  iii  pp.  54-110. 
In  Ctzvltfs  JLmanda  {i6y{)y  Shakespeare's  Vpms  and  Adorns  is  mentioned 
<  with  Salmacis  and  her  Hermaphrodite '  among  a  number  of  ^  songs  of  love 
and  sonnets  exquisite  \ 
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poem  of  Giaueuf  ana  SciUa.  Lodge's  wofk  was  penned  in  the 
metre  of  Shakespeare's  poem^  and  in  the  opening  stanzas, 
before  he  arrives  at  his  real  theme,  he  rapidly  and  quite 
parenthetically  describes  Adonis'  death  and  Venus'  grief 
With  Lodge's  prefatory  sketch  critics  are  generally  ^reed 
that  Shakespeare  was  ^miliar.  Venus,  ac<^rding  to  Lodge, 
hastened  after  Adonis'  fall  to  the  grove 

Where  all  pale  with  death  he  lay  alone. 
Whose  beauty  quaild  as  wont  the  lillies  droop 
When  wastfuU  winter  windes  doo  make  them  stoop. 

What  followed.  Lodge  described  thus  (Stanza  xxii)  t — 

Her  daintie  hand  addresst  to  dawe  her  deer^ 
Her  roseall  lip  alied  to  his  pale  cheeke. 
Her  sighes,  and  then  her  lookes  and  heavie  cheere^ 
Her  bitter  threates,  and  then  her  passions  meeke. 
How  on  his  senseless  corpes  she  lay  a  crying. 
As  if  the  boy  were  then  but  new  a  dying. 

But  such  stanzas  are  merely  prefatory  illustration  of  the 
main  theme  of  Lodge's  poem,  and  it  is  Lodge's  treatment 
of  that  theme  which  suggests  the  extent  of  Shakespeare's 
indebtedness  to  the  poem.  The  story  of  Glaucus  and  Scilla 
resembles  that  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  being  one  of  the  many 
which  the  modern  world  borrowed  from  Ovid's  Metamerphosex 
(xiii.  90/  sq.).  But  Lodge  radically  changed  his  O vidian 
material.  The  Latin  version  presents  a  normal  pursuit  of 
a  modest  maiden  Scylla  by  an  impassioned  lover  Glaucus. 
Lodge  took  on  himself  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  man  and 
woman.  His  tale  tells  of  the  refusal  of  Glaucus  to  cotm-* 
tenance  the  lascivious  advances  of  Scilla,  No  doubt  Lodgef 
knew  Ovid's  l^nd  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus.  Bat 
he  develops  the  woman  Scilla's  eager  passion  with .  a  richness 
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of  detail,  which  is  not  found  in  Ovid's  legend  of  Salmacis, 
and  which  Shakespeare's  F'msw  and  Admns^  alone  in  literature, 
seems  to  rival.  To  Lodge's  Glauau  mnd  SciiU  Shakespeare's 
verse  obviously  owes  much.  Innumerable  are  the  touches  in 
which  Venus's  yearning  appeals  to  Adonis,  as  told  by  Shake- 
speare, recall  Scilla's  yearning  appeals  to  Glaucus,  as  told  by 
Lodge.  A  comparison  of  the  three  following  stanzas  c^f 
Lodge  with  three  stanzas  of  Shakespeare  shows  the  manner 
of  the  latter's  dependence  on  the  former. 


1.  8&9 


Tunn  AMo  Aoomt. 


And  now  she  beats  her  hetix,  whereic  ic  groans. 
That  all  the  neighbour  caTcs,  as  seeming  troubled. 
Make  rerbal  repetition  of  her  moans ; 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled : 

'Ay  me!'  she  cries,  and  twenty  times  *  Woe, 
woc!» 

And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 

She  marking  them  begins  a  wailing  note 

And  sings  eztemporally  a  woeful  ditty ; 

How  love  makes  young  men  thrall  and  old  men 
dote; 

How  loT*  is  wise  in  lolly,  feolisb-wiscy : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  wof, 
Aad  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 


1.697 


Clavcvs  and  Sciixa. 


Eccho  her  selfe  when  Scilla  cried  out,  O  lone  ! 

With  piteous  voice  from  out  her  hollow  den 

Returnd  these  words,  these  words  of  sorrow,  (no, 
love) 

No  looe  (4pioth  she)  then  fie  on  traitereus  men. 
Then  fie  on  hope :  then  fie  on  hope  (quoth  Eocho) 
To  everie  word  the  otmph  dad  amwere  so. 

1. 703 
For  euerie  sigh,  the  rodcee  remrne  a  sigh : 
For  euerie  teare  their  fbuntaines  yield  a  drop; 
Till  we  at  last  the  place  approached  nigh. 
And  heard  the  nimph  that  fied  on  sorrowes  sop 

Make  woodsy  and  wtnca,  aad  rockes,  and  hills 
admire. 

The  wonderoos  force  of  her  untamM  desire. 


The 


The  popi. 
lamy  of  die 
six-line 


1.  8+7 
For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal 
But  idle  sounds  lesemhliqg  pasis itcs, 
Uke  shrill-tongu*d  tapsters  answering  every  call. 
Soothing  the  hnmonr  of  lanta«ic  wiu? 
She  says  "Tis  so:'  they  answer  all  *Tisso|* 
And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said  '  No.' 


1.709 
Glaucui  (quoth  she)  is  faire:  whilst  Eccho  sings 
Giancns  is  fiare :  but  ycc  he  haicih  SctUa 
The  wretch  repeau:  and  then  her  armes  she 

wrings 
WhUst  Eccho  ttUs  her  this,  he  hateth  Sdlla. 
No  hope  (quoch  she) :  no  hope  (quoth  Eccho) 
then. 
Then  But  on  men;  when  she  said,  fie  on  men. 


From  whatever  pomt  of  view  Shakespeare's  poem  is 
examined  there  emerge  manifest  signs  of  its  close  association 
with  the  contemporary  trend  of  literary  endeavour  in  England 
as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  absorbed  from  all 
available  quarters  suggestions  and  ideas  of  many  degrees  of 
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dignity.  Shakespeare^s  genius  transmuted  most  of  his  ingre- 
dirats  and  fused  them  into  a  rich  and  consistent  work  of  art. 
But  the  constituent  elements  deserve  careful  attention.  The 
choice  of  metre  is  a  final  testimony  to  the  young  author's 
readiness  to  accept  accessible  guidance*  The  sixain  or  six- 
lined  stanza^  riming  ababcc^  which  Shakespeare  adopted^ 
was  among  the  commonest  of  all  forms  of  verse  in  both 
English  and  French  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century.  George 
Gascoigne,  in  his  Certayne  notes  of  Itutruction  concerning  the 
making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English  (i  J'?}'),  writes  familiarly  of 
^sixaines'  as  the  fitting  vehicle  ^for  shorte  phantazies^ 
Pkittenham  described  the  ^staffe  of  sixe  verses'  m  <most 
usual '  and  <  very  pleasant  to  th'eare'.'  The  most  notable 
example  of  the  employment  of  the  sixain  before  Shakespeare's 
l^emu  and  Admis  is  offered  by  Edmund  Spenser's  Astnfphd^ 
a  pastoral  elegy  upon  the  death  of.  ..  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  which 
was  written  in  ifStf,  and  after  wide  circulation  in  manuscript 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  ij^s*  The  poetic  lament 
by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Sidney's  sister,  which  is 
appended  to  Spenser's  Astrophel^  is  also  in  the  same  metre }  so, 
too^  18  Spenser's  ^Teares  of  the  Muses '  in  his  Complaints^  ^T9^» 
A  longer  eflfort  in  the  six-line  stanza  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
narrative  poem  by  Thomas  Lodge  entitled  Scillaes  Metamor- 
pbws:  Enterlaced  with  the  unfortunate  lone  of  Glaocusj  which 
appeared  in  1/89.  Robert  Greene  penned  numerous  short 
poems  in  sixains,  and  Nicholas  Breton  published  in  1^92  in 
the  six-lined  stanza  a  long  allegory  together  with  a  religious 

'  Cf.  Ptattenbum's  Th  Arte  9f  Em^sh  Foesie  (1589),  Book  ii.  Chap,  ii, 
<Or  PioportiM  bk  Staife.'  Puttenhftm  also  mUes  of  <the  atafic  of  sue  vcises* 
tiiat  a  ^  also  soiieth  ktt  a  greater  complement  thca  the  inferioar  atauts, 
which  maketh  him  more  oommonlf  to  be  ▼9ed\  Chaocer  tarioe  uses  the  six* 
lined  atana  with  aa  exceptioiial  scheme  of  lime^  ooce  in  the  Envojr  to  thtf 
Aort  poem  iFimumii^  NMeue^  where  tiie  rimes  run  ababaa,  and  again  in 
the  Enrajf  to  The  clerkes  Tmhy  where  the  rimes  run  ababcb. 

£  2 
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rhapsody  under  the  joint  title  of  The  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise^ 
ioyned  with  the  Countess  of  Penbrookes  loue.  The  skilful  manage^ 
ment  of  the  metre  by  Spenser^  Lodg!^>  ^nd  Bretou^^the 
pleasant  alternation  of  the  alternately  riming  quatrains 
with  the  riming  couplet — left  Shakespeare  small  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement)  and  although  his  mastery  is  for  the 
most  part  complete  he  did  not  travel  far  beyond  the  bounds 
that  his  predecessors  had  assigned  the  stanza.'  Of  the 
attraction  that  the  metre  had  for  him  in  early  life,  he  has 
left  an  interesting  testimony  outside  the  poem.  In  what 
is  probably  his  earliest  f^ay,  Loves  Labour  V  Lost^  he  attempted 
to  turn  sixains  to  dramatic  uses,  and  one  of  the  hero 
Biron's  speeches.  Act  i,  Sc.  i,  IL  ifi-62y  is  in  r^;ular  six* 
lined  stanzas.  But  the  awkward  experiment  was  not  repeated 
on  the  stage,  and  its  main  interest  lies  in  the  evidence  it 
ofiers  of  Shakespeare's  predilection  for  the  metre  at  a  very 
early  3tage  of  his  career. 
Recqytioiior  The  reccptiou  accorded  Shakespeare's  work  was  extra- 
^^^.^  ordinarUywarm.  Reprints  were  numerous  during  the  remain- 
poenL  ing  twenty-three  years  of  Shakespeare's  life.  References  to 
it  are  frequent  in  contemporary  literature,  and  are  couched 
for  the  most  part  in  highly  commendatory  terms.  So  signal 
a  success  is  adequately  ^xpl^ned  by  the  vigorous  freshness 
of  the  poem.  Subsidiary  causes  gre  to  be  found  in  the 
voluptuous  treatment  of  the  story,  and  in  a  natural  affinity, 

'  Of  the  mtny  long  poems  written  in  sixains  subsequent  to  Femts  muI 
Adorns^  it  will  be  suflScient  to  mention  Southwell's  St.  'BHet^s  Cmtiflmmt  (1597), 
Barnfield's  Affectimate  Shepheard  (iT94)>  his  CassamdrM  (ifoy),  his  Lady  Teamta 
and  Cwnplimtt  rfFoetrie  (1598),  J.  CJs  AldUm  (i^^t)  ^^'^  Manton's  The  Mtta. 
mtrpberis  tf  Fiffttslimfs  Jmagt  (if 98^.  The  metre  was  so  common  before  ViMMS 
M»d  Adorns  came  out  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  its  vogue  was 
substantially  extended  by  the  success  of  Shake^eare's  work.  But  Bamfidd's 
plagiarisms  of  Shakespeare's  Vtuus  are  so  constant  and  unblushing  that 
his  choice  of  metre  may  safely  be  assigned  to  (he  influence  of  Shake^eare's 
poem. 
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which  the  l^^d's  previous  popularity  attested,  between  the 
tale  and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  A  very  early  critic,  the 
Jesuit  Robert  Southwell,  deplored,  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  the  pagan  frankness  of  <  the  first  heir '  of  Shake* 
speare's  ^  invention '. 

Still  finest  wits  are  ^stilling  Venus'  rose. 

In  Paynim  toyes  the  sweetest  vaines  are  spent. 

But  the  general  tone  of  ingenuous  approval  may  be  gauged 
by  Francis  Meres'  insistence  in  1798  that  this  and  other  of 
the  dramatist's  poems  proved  that  ^  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of 
Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare'. 
Next  year  John  Weever,  in  his  enthusiastic  sonnet  in  praise 
of « our  honey-tongued  Shakespeare ',  declared  that 

Rose-cheek'd  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses. 
Fair  fire-hot  Venus  charming  him  to  love  her 

were,  with  the  other  issue  of  his  brain,  children  of  Apollo 
by  some  heaven-bom  goddess.  The  university  wit  who 
penned  about  itfoo  the  academic  plays  of  The  Pilgrimage 
to  famasjus  and  The  l^etum  from  Parnassus  voiced  popular 
opinion  when  he  wrote,  <Let  this  duncified  world  esteem 
of  Spenser  and  Chaucer ;  I'll  worship  sweet  Mr.  Shakespeare 
and  to  honour  him  will  lay  his  Venus  and  Adonis  under  my 
pillow.' 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  popular  tendency 
to  rank  Venus  and  Adonis  with  improper  literature  and  to 
insist  on  its  erotic  tendency.*     But  the  essential  beauty  of 

« 

'  Cr.  Middleton's  A  mmd  vmli  my  masters  {}6o%\  where  the  jealous 
Hartbrain,  speaking  of  hie  ncwly-manied  wife,  says,  <  1  have  conveyed  away 
all  her  wanton  pamphlets^  as  Hero  and  Laamder^  Femts  and  Adonis  ;  O,  two 
luscioiis  marrow-bone  pes  for  a  young  married  ^ndfe.'  Richard  Brathwaite,  in 
Tie  EngRsb  Gemlevmnm  (1(3 1),  includes  the  poem  in  a  list  of  <  books  treating 
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the  theme  gives  small  warrant  for  the  degrading  classification. 
Shakespeare  himself  urged  a  juster  view  when  he  introduced 
a  charming  reference  to  the  airy  aesthetic  significance  of 
the  fable  in  the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  The  Shrew 
(Induction,  Sc.  2, 11.  j-i-j) : — 

Dost  thou  love  pictures?    we  will  fetch  thee  straight 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook, 

And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid, 

Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 

Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

One  efiect  of  Shakespeare's  poems  was  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  topic  among  contemporary  writers.  The  four 
sonnets  on  Venus  and  Adonis  by  B.  Griflii  and  other  anonymous 
hands  which  figure  in  The  Pasnonate  Pilgrim  of  1799  (the 
poetic  miscellany  unwarrantably  aissigned  by  the  publisher  to 
Shakespeare),  and  The  Shepheard^s  Song  by  H[enry]  C[onstable], 
which  first  appeared  in  EnglamPs  Helicon  (itfoo),  are  para- 
phrases of  Shakespeare's  verse,  and  they  bring  to  no  unworthy 
close  the  roll  of  poetic  adaptations  of  the  classic  story  in  the 
literature  of  the  English  Renaissance/ 

of  light  subjects ',  which  ladies  ought  to  avoid :  ^  Venus  and  Adams  are  unfitting 
Consents  for  a  Ladies  bosome '  (p.  i  J9). 

'  Two  poems  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  dealt  with  the  storj  of 
Adonis'  incestuous  biith  as  related  in  Ovid's  Metamorf hoses ^  Book  x,  should 
doubtless  be  reckoned  among  the  Shakespearean  progeny.  Mirrha,  after  an 
incestuous  union  with  her  father  Cinyras,  was,  according  to  the  myth,  changed 
into  a  tree,  which  gave  Adonis  miraculous  Urth.  The  earlier  poem  on  the 
subject,  Mhrrha^  t&  mother  of  Adorns  j  or  Imstes  frodspes^  was  by  the  actor 
William  Barksted  (1(^07)  j  the  other,  entitled  The  Scomrge  of  Fenus^  or  The 
Wanton  Lady^  with  the  rare  hhth  of  Adorns^  was  written  by  H.  A.  in  the  metre 
of  Shakespeare*s  Venus  and  Adonis^  and  published  in  161 3,  Barksted*s  poem 
ends  with  an  eulogy  on  Shakespeare's  effort : — 

But  stay,  my  Muse,  in  thind  owne  confines  keepe. 
And  wage  not  warre  with  so  deere  lor'd  a  neighbor. 

But,  haying  sung  thy  day  song,  rest  and  sleepe 
Preserve  thy  small  fame  and  his  greater  favor : 
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IV 
The  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  publication  of  The  pabfi 

tionc'  ' 
poem 


Shakespeare^  Venus  and  Adorns  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  ***    ^* 


on  Shakespeare's  biography.  It  brings  the  poet  temporarily 
into  close  association  with  a  fellow  townsman  of  Stratlbrd-on* 
Avon.  Richard  Field,  who  seems  to  have  been  bom  in  the  The  printer 
same  year  as  himself.  The  i&thers  of  the  two  men  had  been  p^^y^ 
friends  and  neighbours  at  Stratfbrd-on-Avon.  Richard  Field's 
£ither,  Henry  Field,  was  a  fairly  prosperous  tanner.  He 
died  in  if 92,  when  his  neighbour  John  Shakespeare^  the 
poet's  father,  attested  in  accordance  with  custom  <  a  trew  and 
perfecte  inventory '  of  his  goods  and  chattels.  Meanwhile 
Richard  Field  had  left  Stratford  to  follow  the  trade  of  a 
printer  in  the  metropolis  of  London.  On  September  29,  i  f  79, 
Richard  at  the  usual  age  of  fifteen  was  apprenticed  to  a 
London  printer  and  stationer  of  good  repute,  George 
Bishop.'  But  it  was  arranged  five  weeks  later  that  he  should 
serve  the  first  six  years  of  his  apprenticeship  with  a  singularly 
interesting  member  of  the  fraternity,  Thomas  Vautrollier,  a 
Frenchman  who  had  originally  come  to  London  as  a  Hugue- 
not refugee,  and  had  established  his  position  by  publishing 
North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  in  1^79,  a  book  which 

His  song  was  worthie  merrit  {Shskspeare  hee) 
Sung  the  faire  blossome,  thou  the  withered  tree; 

Lawrell  is  due  to  him,  his  art  and  wit 

Hath  purchast  it,  Cyfres  thy  brow  will  fit. 

It  is  peiliaps  worth  noting  that  copies  of  Barksted's  Mhrha  and  H.  A/s  Scourge 
$fVnms  were  bound  up  with  copies  of  Venus  aud  Adonis  {16^6)  and  Lmctoco 
\^\S)y  and  of  some  other  early  poetical  tracts,  in  a  volume,  in  the  library  of 
Thomas  Pearson,  which  fetched  0,  %s.  od.  at  the  Pearson  sale  of  1788. 

'  Besides  Richard  Field  and  his  brother  Jasper,  who  was  apprenticed  to 
Richard  in  i  y  90,  two  other  of  Shakespeare's  Stratford-on-Avon  contemporaries 
were  apprenticed  to  London  printers  in  the  poet's  early  life,  viz. : — Rc^er,  son 
of  John  Lock,  a  &ratfbrd  glover,  on  Sept  x,  iT77>  to  Richard  Pidcering, 
citizen  and  stationer  of  London,  and  Allan,  son  of  a  Stratford  tailor,  Thomas 
Orrian,  to  Thomas  Fowkes,  stationer,  on  March  i,  158):. 


V^utiollier. 


career  belbre 
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was  soon  to  be  closely  studied  by  Shakespeare,  and  was  greatly 
Field  and  to  influence  his  work.  Field's  relations  with  Vautrollier 
became  very  intimate.  Vautrollier  was  a  man  of  wide  sym- 
pathies and  independent  views,  which  somewhat  prejudiced 
his  career  in  London.  Threats  of  prosecution  for  printing 
a  heretical  book  by  the  sceptic  Giordano  Bruno  led  him  to 
retire  temporarily  (i  f  84-tf)  to  Edinburgh^  where  he  established 
a  press,  and  was  patronized  by  the  Scottish  king,  James  VI. 
In  his  absence  from  Ei^Iand  his  printing  business  in  London 
was  carried  on  by  his  wife  Jacquenetta  with  Field^s  aid,  but 
he  resumed  control  of  it  before  his  death  in  July,  i  j-87. 
Field's  Field  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company 

on  February  tf,  1/87,  and  subsequently  filled  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  society.'  On  the  threshold  of  his  career  he 
seems  to  have  married  Vaatrollier's  widow  Jacquenetta.^ 
In  the  autumn  of  1/88,  he  was  carrying  on  business  with 
her  in  the  house  in  Blackfriars  near  Ludgate,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Vautrollier.  He  adopted  his  old  master's 
device  of  an  anchor  in  an  oval  with  the  motto,  jfncbara  SpeL 

The  earliest  work,  on  the  title-page  of  which  Field's 
name  figures,  was  a  pamphlet  describing  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  called  The  Copie  of  a  Letter  sent  out  of  England 
to  John  Bernardino  Mendes^a.  It  appeared  in  October,  if  88, 
and  was  described  as  Sprinted  by  I[acquenetta]  Vautrollier 
for  R.  Field '.  Next  year  Field  both  printed  and  published 
single-handed  several  books  of  importance,  including  Putten« 
ham's  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie ',  and  A  summarie  and  true 

'  He  was  reoognized  as  a  master  printer  in  i^^^  was  admitted  to  the 
Livery,  July,  1^98,  was  warden  in  160^  and  was  master  in  1619  and  itfii. 

o  Cf«  Plomer's  Wills  rf  Emglisb  Frmters  amd  Statimters  (Biblogr.  Soc.), 
p.  %j  (Vautrollicr's  wUH  and  p.  yo  ^Field's  will). 

^  The  licence  for  Puttenbam's  cook,  originally  granted  to  Thomas  Orwin 
in  November,  1588,  was  transferred  by  him  to  Richard  Reld  ^dwelling  in 
the  black-Friers,  neere  Ludgate  %  April  7, 1589. 
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dis^imrse  of  Sir  Francis  Drakes  West  Indian  Voyage  (of  ifSf-tf)^ 
with  five  maps  of  very  high  interest.'  At  the  same  time  he 
acquired  Vautrollier's  interest  in  many  interesting  mider« 
takings,  chief  of  which  was  North's  translation  of  Plutarch ; 
no  less  than  three  editions  of  that  work  were  printed  by  Field.^ 
Each  succeeding  year  Field's  business  career  was  distinguished 
by  some  new  venture  of  importance.  In  1 5^9 1  he  produced 
the  first  edition  of  Sir  John  Harington's  translation  of 
Ariosto'^  Orlando  FuriosOy  a  handsome  volume  liberally 
illustrated  with  copper  plates,  of  which  a  second  edition  came 
from  Field's  press  in  1^07.  On  February  7,  ^T9h  *  young 
brother,  Jasper,  came  from  Stratford  to  serve  him  as  apprentice^ 

Field  was  thus  building  up  a  highly  valuable  and  dig*  Tfae  oomr* 
nified  connexion  when  in  the  early  spring  of  1^93  he  under*  ^mliMmd 
took  the  printing  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Jdonis.     The  -^^^'^ 
early  association  of  the  two  men  doubtless  led  Shakespeare 
to  entrust  to  Field  the  earliest  work  that  he  sent  to  press. 
But  despite  the  personal  relation  between  author  and  printer, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Shakespeare  took  a  lar^r 
control  of  the  publication  than  was  customary  with  contem- 
porary authors.    It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  made  over  to 
Field  all  rights  in  the  volume,  for  what  consideration  is  not 

'  Field  printed  two  editions  of  this  valuable  volume  in  this  same  year 
(1585^);  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  presence  on  the  lastr 
page  of  a  line  of  errata  which  is  present  in  one  and  absent  from  the  other.  In 
bodi  editions  is  this  note  from  Field's  pen,  ^The  reader  must  understand,  that 
tUs  Discourse  was  dedicated,  and  intended  to  have  bene  imprinted  somewhat 
beibre  the  comming  of  the  Spanish  Fleete  upon  our  coast  of  £ngland :  but  by 
casualtie  the  same  was  forgotten  and  slacked  for  a  time  of  some  better  leasure/ 
A  third  edition  of  the  boSsi  of  the  same  year  from  entirely  difierent  type  wa£( 
issued  subsequently  by  another  printer,  ^  Rpger  Ward,  dwelling  upon  Lombard 
Hill,  neere  olde  Fish-Streete/ 

'  In  1^79  VautroUier  had  published  the  first  edition  of  North's  translation 
in  partnership  with  J*  Wright.  The  first  edition  which  Field  printed  was 
publiflbed  jointly  by  him  and  Bonham  Norton  in  lypy*  Field  reprinted  it 
frith  additions  in  x6o%^  when  he  and  Tbonus  Wigl^  published  it»  In  x6\t 
Field  reprinted  the  book  and  published  it  by  himself* 
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known.  The  copyright  became  Fields  exclusive  property, 
and  he  soon  exercised  his  privilege  of  parting  with  it  to 
another  trader.  Interesting  and  instructive  as  is  Field's  pro- 
fessional connexion  with  Shakespeare,  it  did  hot  last  long, 
nor  did  it  seriously  influence  the  author's  fortunes  for  good 
or  evil. 

The  grant  to  Field  of  the  Stationers'  Company's  licence 
to  publish  the  volume  was  thus  entered  in  the  Company's 
Raster ' : — 

[ifjj]  xviij*  Aprilis 

Entred  [to  Richard  Field]  for  his  copie  under  thandes 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  master  Warden  Stirrop, 
a  book  intituled  Venus  and  Adonis.  \]^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  publication  followed  within  two  or 
three  weeks.     The  first  edition  bears  on  the  title-page  the 
date  If 93.*     Copies  were  certainly  on  sale  in  June. 
John  Hani-  The  book  was  not  sold  to  buyers  by  Field.     The  division 

sons  shop.  Qf  labour  between  the  producer  and  the  distributor  of  books 
was  in  Shakespeare'^  day  well  recognized.  Title-pages  as 
a  rule  mentioned  the  name  of  both  producer  and  distributor, 
i.e.  of  both  printer  and  publisher  (or  seller).  ^  Field  entrusted 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  first  edition  of  Fenus  and 
Adonu  to  one  John  Harrison,  whose  shop  was  at  the  sign 
of  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  John 
Harrison  was  a  wealthy  stationer  of  older  standing  than 

'  Aibei^s  Trmsmf$^  ii.  d^jo; 

':  A  note  supplied  by  Isaac  Reed  to  the  Variorum  edition  of  1803  (ii.  151) 
transcribes  a  manuscript  memorandum  bearing  date  June  12,  1^93)  which  notes 
the  purchase  for  <said'  of  ^The  Surrey  of  Fraunce  with  the  Venus  & 
Adhonay  of  Mr.  Shakspere '. 

^  It  was  usually  stated  on  the  title^page^  in  cases  where  the  printer  owned 
the  copyriffht^  that  the  work  was  ^printra  by  A^jnr^/  sM  Ij  B%or  <  at  the  shop 
of  B  *•  when,  as  was  common,  the  publisher  (not  the  printer)  owned  the 
fopyiigjbt,  the  formula  usually  ran: — ^^Frinted  by  A  (i«c;  the  printer) /ir  B 
(Le.  the  publisher).*  . . 
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Field.  He  had  been  in  continuous  occupation  of  the  shop: 
known  as  the  Wliite  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  since 
I  ffy.  Field  was  already  in  close  business  relations  with  him 
when  he  acquired  the  copyri^t  of  Fenus  and  AdBms^  It  was^ 
in  conformity  with  a  r6cc^;pized  practice  that  the  imprint  on 
the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  ran : — ^  Imprinted  by  Richard 
Field  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  White  Greyhound 
in  Faules  Churchyard.'  Next  year  a  seccmd  edition  came 
out  in  precisely  the  same  conditions  from  Field's  press.  The 
unaltered  title-pag|&  announced  that  cofues  were  to  be  sold 
at  Harrison's  shop. 

The  copyright  of  Venus  and  Monisy  o£  which  Field  was  The  fine 
the  first  owner,  has  a  somewhat  complicated  history.    The  l^^'^. 
details    illustrate    the    confused    methods    of  Elizabethan  ^g^^ 
publishing.     Shakespeare  may  be  absolved  from  responsi- 
bility for  the  involutions  of  the  story.     A  new  chapter 
opens  after  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  early  in. 
1/5^4.    A  few  months  later,  on  June  ly  of  that  year,  Field  JohnHirri- 
found  it  convenient  to  make  over  the  copyright  in  the  poem  ^er^%n« 
to  the  publisher  Harrison.    The  transfer  is  thus  recorded  in  ;^>  ^^94^ 
the  Stationers'  Company's  Raster  ^: —  is^, 

[1^94]  2j-Iunij 

Assigned  over  unto  him  ri.e.  Master  Harrison,  Senior] 
from  Richard  Field  in  open  Court  holden  this  Day  a  book 
called  Venus  and  Adonis  vj"^. 

The  which  was  before  entred  to  Richard  Field  18 
Aprilis  ij'93. 

With  this  act  of  self-abnegation  on  Field's  part  another  has 
to  be  associated.    In  this  same  month  of  June,  Shakespeare 

'  Fidd  h«d  been  emplojred  bf  Harrison  to  print  in  1590  an  eTaborate 
treatise  on  mechanical  inventions  by  Cyprian  Lucar,  and  in  1^01  bad  at 
Harrison's  expense  produced  two  works  bv  foreign  authors  >-Simon  Verepaeus's 
De  ifisuBs  Lathft  etmseritetuBtj  and  an  English  translation  of  Vasco  Figueiro's 


Tkt  Spmnards  Momsrcbie  and  L^apters  Ofyganbie. 
*  Afbcr's  Trammft^  ii.  (fyy, 

F  a 
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had  his  second  poem,  Lucrece^  ready  for  the  press.  Contrary 
to  expectation,  the  copyright  of  the  Lucrece  was  acquired 
on  June  9,  not  by  Field,  but  by  Harriscm.  The  arrange- 
ment, whatever  its  cause,  was  a  perfectly  friendly  one; 
Field  accepted  a  commission  from  Harrison  to  print  in 
If 94  the  original  edition  of  Lucrece^  of  which  Harrison 
had  just  acquired  the  copyright,  as  well  as  a  third  editicm 
in  If  96  of  Ferms  and  Jdonis^  the  copyright  of  which  Harrison 
had  bought  from  Field  two  years  previously.  In  the  latter 
case  the  imprint  ran  :-^<  Imprinted  at  London  by  R.  F.  for 
lohn  Harison.' 

That  issue  of  i  f  9^  brought  to  a  close  the  association  alike 
.  of  Field  and  Harrison  with  the  publishing  of  Shakespeare's 
writings*  The  three  earliest  editions  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and 
the  first  edition  of  Lucrece  came  from  the  press  of  the  poefs 
fellow  townsman,  and  there  the  connexion  of  his  press  with 
Shakespeare's  work  ended. 
Field*!  The  title-pages  of  the  four  issues  of  Shakespeare's  poems 

which  Field  printed  are  all  distinguished  by  a  lai^  printer's 
device,  which  Field  had  borrowed  of  his  master  Vautrollier. 
It  consists  of  a  suspended  anchor,  of  which  the  ring  is  grasped 
by  a  right  hand  issuing  from  clouds.  Two  leafy  boughs 
cross  each  other  about  the  anchor,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed 
in  a  heavily  scrolled  and  ornamented  frame  of  oval  shape, 
within  the  top  of  which  hang  capital  letters  forming  the 
motto  Jncbora  Spei.  VautroUier  possessed  at  least  four  forms 
of  this  device,  and  Field  seems  to  have  employed  ^  many. 
Those  appearing  on  the  title-pages  of  the  Fenus  and  Adonis  of 
If 93  and  1 5*94  are  from  one  plate;  that  on  the  Lucrece  of 
1 5-94  is  from  another  of  somewhat  different  design.  Both  are. 
of  good  workmanship.  The  discrepancies,  although  slight,  are 
well  marked ;  the  chief  is  that  the  intertwined  boughs  cross 
each  other  behind  the  shaft  of  the.  anchor  in  the  first  two 
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editions  of  Venut  and  Adonis^  and  in  front  of  the  shaft  in  the 
first  edition  of  Lucrece ;  the  inner  beading  of  the  oval  frames 
also  difiers.'  The  device  assumes  quite  a  new  form  in  the 
third  edition  of  the  Fenus  of  15*9^ :  the  pattern  is  simplified 
and  &Lt  more  roughly  engraved.^ 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  Shakespeare's  Fenus  William 
and  Adorns  underwent  a  third  change  in  the  author^  lifetime  o^ner'of  tfa 
in  the  summer  of  15*9^,  just  two  years   to   a   day  after  «>py«gi»^> 
Harrison  acquired  it.    Harrison,  who  was  advanced  in  age,  i59^Feb. 
af^>ears  to  have  reoi^nized  his  business  in  that  year.    He  '^>  '^'^'. 
moved  from  his  old  premises,  the  White  Greyhound   in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  to  a  house,  ou  which  he  bestowed 
the  same  sign,  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  he  made  over  his 
fomier  house,  with  some  important  items  of  his  stock  there, 
to  another  prominent  stationer,  William  Leake.    On  June  27, 
If  9^,  th^  transaction,  so  far  as  it  bore  on  Shakespeare's  Fenus 
and  Adonisy  was  duly  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Company's 
Register  thiu :— ^ 

[179*]  2f  lunij. 

Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  [i.e.  William  Leake]  for  his  copie 
from  master  harrison  thelder,  in  fidl  Court  holden  this  day. 

*  The  iMcrece  pattern  of  1 J94.  is  more  frequently  met  with  than  the  Venus 
of  H93-4*  The  Vmms  pattern  of  1^9;-^  appears  in  Ficlcfs  issue  in  159^  of 
Sb-  John  Harington's  A  new  Mscamrst  if  a  stiUe  suUect  calkd  <  Tbe  Me$4mmfbosis 
afjijax^n  Of  uie  iMcrect  pattern^  a  rough  cast  ^gures  In  VautroUler's  edition 
hi  Essmts  rf  a  Premtsrey  1584;  a  fine  impression  was  set  by  Field  before 
Puttenham's  Arte  ef  English  Foesie^  if  89^  and  tbe  first  edition  of  the  second 
volume  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Sweeney  which  Field  printed  in  i^q6  for  William 
PoDSOBby.  Tbe  general  scheme  of  the  device  was  a  crude  adaptation  of  the 
famous  Aldine  anchor^  entwined  with  a  dolphin.  Antoine  Tardif,  a  well- 
known  sixteenth-century  printer  of  Lyonsi,  fashioned  a  new  device  of  an 
andnr  with  a  dolphin  within  a  heavily  ornamented  scroll  and  bearing  the 
panning  mo^XOy  FesHna  tsrJlM.    The  arrangement  of  Tardif 's  device  and  motto 


resembles  that  adrated  by  VautroUier  (cf.  L.  C.  Silvestre's  Marques  Tyfe- 
grsftifnet^  Paris^  1853-^7,  No.  fo^).     Vautrollier's  and  Field's  motto  is 
oommon,     Spenser,  in  his  Shefbemrds  Calender  (1^79),  adopted  as  ^Colin's 
embleme'  the  Italian  words  Ancbvra  Sfeme  (i.e.  Ho[4  the  anchor). 
'  See  facsimile  on  p.  ^o. 
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by  the  said  master  harrison's  consent.  A  booke  called.  Venus 
and  Adonis  vjd. 

Leake  fills  an  important  place  in  the  bibliographical 
history  of  Shakespeare's  first  poem,  althou^  Shakespeare  did 
not  presumably  concern  himself  with  his  intervention.    He 
controlled  the  publication  for  a  period  approaching  twenty 
years — for  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  lifetime  and  for  ten 
months  after  the  poet's  death.   He  issued  three  editions.  The 
first  which  seems  to  have  come  out  undier  his  auspices  was 
dated  1 799,  and  was  apparently  printed  for  him  by  Peter  Short. 
Another  followed  about  itfoo.    In  July,  1^02,  he  moved  to 
new  premises  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard — ^to  a  building  bearing 
the  sign  of  the  Holy  Ghost — and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  he  produced  a  new  edition  of  the  poem,  on  the  title- 
page  of  which  he  gave  his  new  address.    He  now  seems  to 
have  employed  Humphry  Lownes  to  print  the  book.    Other 
editions  may  have  come  from  his  press,  but  no  copies  of 
them  survive.^     On  February  itf,  itfi7,  he  transferred  his 
chief  copyrights,   including  Venus^  and  Adorns^  to  <  Master 
William       [William]  Barrett',  and   there  the  third    chapter  in  the 
r  *"  h^'        publishing  history  of  the  poem  closed.    Leake's  two  successors 
cZ'er,  Feb.  enjoyed  brief  reigns.    Barrett,  the  first  of  them,  at  once 
March  7"     reprinted  the  volume  in  1^17,  but  there  his  interest  in  it 
\6xo.  ended.     Three  years  later,  on  March  8,  itf2o,  he  transferred 

fifth^ownerj'  Vetius  and  Admit  and  the  other  property  that  he  had  acquired 
^"^'^m'  ^^  jLcake  to  John  Parker.  The  title-page  of  one  edition  of 
7,  \6x6.  itf2o  bears  Parker's  initials  (J.  P.),  and  then  on  May  7>  t6x6y 
b^and^^    he  made  the  book  over  to  John  Haviland  and  John  Wright 

'  In  1^07,  Robert  Rawoifh,  a  printer,  who  purchased  Adam  Isltp's  press 
the  year  before,  was  charged  before  the  Star  Chamber  with  printing  Vemus  amd 
Adimsj  which  was  < anger's  oopy%  Raworth  was  found  guilty,  and  his. 
printing  office  was  for  a  time  forcibly  dosed,  by  way  of  punishment.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Raworth  succeeded  in  circulating  his  piratical  reprint.  No 
copy  has  been  met  with  (cf.  Arber's  Transcrifty  iii.  701,  703-4). 
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jointly.      The  official  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Company^  John 
Register  runs  thus :—  I&en, 

7*  Maij  1626  M7Ly7yi6%6 

Assigned  over  unto  them  [i.e.  to  John  Haviland  and  John  "'^^^  ^^' 
Wright]  by  master  Parker  and  by  consent  of  master  Islip 
warden  A  Booke  called  Venus  and  Adonis  vjd. 

John  Haviland  was  a  printer^  not  a  bookseller,  and  he 
alone  actively  controlled  the  newly-purchased   copyright. 
At  least  two  editions — those  of  1^30  and  1^3  <(— came  from 
his  press,  and  the  bookseller  whom  he  employed  to  distribute 
the  copies  was  <  Francis  Coules  in  the  Old  Bailey  without 
Newgate  '•    On  September  4, 1^38,  the  title  of  Haviland  and 
his  partner  Wright  to  the  poem  was  confirmed  anew  by  the 
officers  of  the  Stationers'  Company's  Registers.    After  x  tf  40,  Edvatd 
the  copyright  passed  to  Edward  Wright    He  had  begun  life  ^^"mh 
August  6y  160^ J  as  aj^rentice  to  Haviland's  partner^  Jobn  owntr^ 
Wright,  doubtless  his  uncle.    Edward  Wright  did  not  adhere  AprU  \, 
to  the  volume  long.    On  April  4,  i^rr,  he  assigned  it  to  one  '^^^- 
William  GilbertscMi,  who  acquired  at  the  same  time  a  share  in  wuiiam 
Lucrece.     Gilbertson  was  the  last  publisher  to  claim  any  ^^^*^* 
exclusive  property  in  Venus  and  jfdonis.     It  is  likely  enough  owner, 
that  both  he  and  his  immediate  predecessor  Edward  Wright  1J55/' 
issued  new  editions^  but  no  copies  survive  to  confirm  the 
suggestion ;  and  the  two  men  have  left  small  impression  on 
the  history  of  the  book. 

There  were  thus  eight  formal  transfers  of  the  copyright 
of  the  poem  with  due  payment  of  fees  in  the  course  of  sixty- 
two  years — a  proof  that  the  volume  retained  throu^out  that 
long  period  a  marketable  value  in  the  sight  of  publishers. 
The  authorized  London  editions  numbered  at  least  eleven ; 
a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  infringe  the  copyright  in 
London  in  1 607^  and  there  was  a  surreptitious  issue  at  Edin- 
bui^h  in  1627.    .In  i^7jr  a  rough  reprint  was  issued  by 
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The  chap,    a  London  syndicate  of  chap-book  publishers.    That  carious 
ofi^.  venture  brings  to  a  close  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 


care 


chapter  of  the  bibliopolic  history  of  the  poem. 


The  parent  Xhe  tcxt  of  all  the  editions  is  based  on  the  original 

version  of  if ^i.  Each  issue  of  subsequent  date  appears  to 
reprint  one  or  other  of  its  near  predecessors  with  more  or  less 
fidelity.  The  alterations  are  slight^  and  are  due  to  the 
compositors  or  correctors  of  the  press.  Efibrts  to  systematize 
the  irr^ular  spellings  of  the  first  issues  and  occasionally  to 
remove  grammatical  solecisms  account  for  most  of  the 
variations.  But  in  a  few  instances  new  misprints  or  un* 
warrantable  alterations  in  the  order  of  words  are  introduced 
through  the  carelessness  or  presumptuous  ignorance  o£ 
compositor  or  proof-corrector.  How  trifling  and  arbitrary 
were  the  changes  in  the  early  editions,  may  be  judged  from 
the  characteristic  fact  that  in  the  inscription  before  the 
dedicatory  epistle  « Wriothesley '  in  the  1^93  edition  appears 
as  <  Wriothesly'  in  the  i  j-94  edition,  and  as  ^  Wriothesli^'  in  the 
1^96  and  many  subsequent  editions. 
The  mis-  On  the  whole,  Field's  text  of  i  >'93  may  be  held  to  have 

^^9^  ^       adhered  to  Shakespeare's  manuscript  with  reasonable  closeness, 

but  it  presents  defects  of  the  sort  which  confutes  the  theory 
that  Shakespeare  himself  corrected  the  proofs.  The  praises 
lavished  on  Field's  press-work  by  Shakespearean  critics  of  the 
first  edition  of  yimus  and  jidanisy  seem  on  a  thorou^  examina- 
tion to  require  qualification.  Misprints  are  few ;  they  do  not 
exceed  ten  in  all,  and  only  one  of  them^  slight  enough  in  itself^ 
can  cause  the  reader  perplexity.  In  line  ily  the  present 
participle  ^  souring'  is  disguised  under  the  unintelligible  pair 
of  words  ^  so  wring '.    The  nine  other  mi^rints  are  <  Witin ' 
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for<Withm^(23f);  <aud*  for  <and*  (301);  <bnt^  for  •but» 
(593);  *Ho^for<Hc*(f4f)j  <nor*fbr«not*(tfi;);  <theth^ 
iinpart]alPfbr<th'impartjall^(74S);  *had* for « was* (10^4); 
•crop'i^for  ^crops'  (i  1 7f).  None  of  theseare  likely  to  mislead. 
But  misprints  are  not  the  main  defects  of  the  volume.  A  more  iXscrmii- 
serious  flaw  lies  in  the  careless  discrepancies  which  characterize  ^^j^ 
the  spelling  of  common  words.  Very  little  time  must  have  been 
spent  on  the  revision  of  proof-sheets  of  a  book  in  which  some 
of  the  craimonest  words  were  spelt  indiflferently  two  or  three 
ways  in  contiguous  stanzas.  Elizabethan  spelling  was  impatient 
of  strict  law,  but  well-printed  books  observed  widiin  their  limits 
a  definite  system  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  words.  In  the 
first  issue  of  f^tf/^ffi^i^Mi/ chaos  reigns  supreme*  In  the  same 
stanzas  we  have  both  <kis^  (207)  ^nd  <kisse' (209),  and  both  <sun^ 
(193)  and  <stmne'  {^9*)y  vhile  elsewhere  (7fo)  we  meet  with  a 
third  variant  in  <  sonne.'  Similar  irregularities  are  <  blood ' 
(;f  j')and<bloud' (X122);  <bore' (1003)  and  <boare' (1112); 
*desier'(3tf)and  ^desire *  ( ^47);  *eyes*(i2o)and  <des*(io5U[>)j 
<flood'(S24)and<floud'(in<floud-gates^f3);  <flower'(8)and 
*floure^ (lofjr);  <inchaunt^ (i4j-)and^inchanting' (^47); *lion* 

(1093) ^^d * lyoJ^  * (* *4)i  *  'i^*^ * (^ 3 ^) ^^ 'little* (i  1 79) J  <pray * 
(ie.  *prey^,  f8)  2nd  *praie*  (1097);  *rain*  (3^0)  and  <raine* 
(71);  *sayes*(8|'i)  and^saies*  (1173);  *skie*(48j')and  *skye* 
(ti/);«spite*(i73)and<spight^(ii3j);  <  in  spite  0^(173)  and 
<despight  oP  (7f  x)s  ^  spirit '  (one  syllable^  ^82)  and  ^  sprite ' 
(iSi);  ^sproong*  (iitf8)  and^sprong'  (^^7<)* 

The  occasional  use  of  contractions  and  of  the  symbol 
<  flc '  for  <  and '  is  probably  an  endeavour  on  a  clumsy  printer^s 
part  to  prevent  the  over-running  of  the  line  in  which  they  are 
present.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  they  reproduce  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  author's  manuscripts.  In  Shakespeare's  extant 
signatures,  some  of  the  letters  are  represented  by  the  abbrevia* 
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tive  symboU.  Nev^heless  a  careful  printer  setcii^  tip  typd 
from  a  maiiuscript  which  adButted  ccmtractions  would  expand 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  In\i(l)et  1^93  text  of  Fmm^  mid 
Adenh  the  letters  ^  m '  and  ^  n'  are  in  the  twenty-cpe  fbllowing 
iq^taiices  lepreseuted  by  the  cursive  abhreFiation  of  a  hyphen 
above  the  preoedii^  vowel,  viz. -r-*  l$ig '  (S  sX  ^thS '  ( «*  ^  theo: ' 
*  twice  in  i37V*8twgtWcs'  {ifi\  ^fro*  (itfz,  40,  and  ioto\ 
^  strGg  *  (297^  *  <lttbe  *  (40^  and  i  tM\  ^  wouding >  (4 J^),  *  J*Mt- 
paimet'  (f  iiy  hadling^  (ftfb),  ^diss^le '  (&|.i),>the'  («^theni>? 
tftf^ and  899), « lK>Qds '  (tf7S)> ^  drecht ' (xor4)^ « cast '(«? ^^anst^' 

XQ7.7),  *Yp6 '  (1176),  *Cdpare$i '  (ii7tf). 

Even  thus  the  catalogue  of  irregularities  is  unexhau8CBd4 
Capital  letters  ^r  commoa  nouns  within  thjs  lines  ^tf^  uiod 
sparingly  but  with  the  ntBVMt  irrc^Utrity.'      T^  word 

<  boar',  which  occurs  seventeen  times,  is  thrice  honour^  with  a 
capital  B ;  ^  horse '  is.  similarly  treated  twicQ  out  of  eig^t  times ; 

<  lions '  once  of  three  times;  and  <  queen '  four  of  six  time& 
Ainong  some  other  words  which  bear  a  capital  initial  without 
reasonable  cause,  are  ^  Eagle '  [sf\  <  Primrose  ^  (i  f  i),  ^  Painto: ' 
(289),<Ouen^3  3  i),*Moone*(49aVCat^rpillers*(798),<Tap8ters ' 
(849),  and^Tygre^  {^0^6).  It  is  easy  tp^  produce  hundreds 
of  Uke  words  which  are  printed  widiout  apy  distinguishing 
mark. 

Other  irr^krities  ifx.  spelling  a^^  the  inflexions  of 
both  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  verbs.  The  third  person 
singular  of  the  presept  tense  ends  indifferently  with  -f/^,  qt 
-«/,  09  -/.  The  latter  twQ  terminations,  which  Vi^  unalfected 
by  metrical  consideratioiis^  ar<?  always  intierchang^ble.    Thus 


^  A  different  sort  of  typographical  carelessness  is  the  sabstitutioa  of 


gethcr  after  line  666  (page  30). 
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we  find  ^ndg^'  (ziijand  ^aeigfa^'  (}07);  a  ai^Ie  line  (jtt) 
gives  us^^nm^/'^^sconLr',  and  <fcel#A  Itk  difficult  to  explain 
by  phtlologicai  law  why  the  e  befofe  the  final  x  is  oimttcd  in 
« locks »  (2a«X  *falfa^  (5-94),  < breeds'  (741),  Mends'  (790), 
^bq^ins'  (S  3  f )^  or  ^sings'  (8  $6)^  and  is  yet  inserted  in  ^swcares' 
(to^  <heares'  (702)^ ^leapes'  {io26\  4ookes'  (xo«3)>  or  ^bowes' 
(i  1 71)*  A  like  uncertainty  broods  over  the  past  tense  of  verbs. 
The  customary  ^  is  represented  by  as  many  as  seven  vlrying 
forms^  -ed^^  %  de^  V^  i>  %  which  are  employed  at  the  composi^ 
tior%  will  widiottt  logical  justification.  Such  discrepant  fbrms 
as  <  prisoni/^,  ^  drowni/',  <  c$]d\ ^  tzyld \  <  prouok'/  \  ^  wreak'/ ', 
<hemV',  <  unwitnessfsflf '^  ^ashamV%  <  smoothr^'^  *<  perplex^/ ', 
« imprison// ',  ^opeui/^  ^trench /')^dre[n]ch/\  and  ^stopr'^ 
ire  taken  from  a  succession  of  fourteen  stanaas  (IL  979-1  otf  a) 
which  were  chosen  at  rarricun.  A  few  lines  below  we  find 
the  forms  «liuV  (1080),  ^dii&'  (<o8o),  «liu'^'  (108 f),  and 
.  ^  lutk«'  (r o8(()  within  a  seven-line  liiiiit/ 

It  is  incredibk  that  a  practised  penman  would  have 
suffered  so  many  incionsistencies  to  remain  in  the  proof  if  the 
opportunity  of  removing  them  had  been  given,  him.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  improbable^  either  that  Shakespeare's  responsi- 
bility for  the  text  went  beydbd  the  mete  act  of  handing  his 
manuscript  to  Field^  ot  that  Field's  corrector  of  the  ptess 
possessed  average  efficiency^ 

In  Field's  new  edition  of  if  94  the  type  of  that  of  if  93  The  text  of 
was  reset  throu^out  from  a  printed  copy.   The  signatures  are  '  ^^^ 
repeated  (BU^  in  fours  and  Hi)  and  the  number  of  leaves  are 
again  seveii*aiki*twenty.      The  signature    F[i]  is  however 
omitted.    The  t3rpographical  changes,  only  afiect  the  filing 
^wotds  and  aie  due  to  the  compositors'  vagaries^    No  other 

^  Cf.  A.  Wuenmer,  Die  Orthographic  der  ersten  Qusito-Ausgabe  von 
Shakespeare's  Fems  mulAdmus  und  Ijvrtci^  Viema^  i.&877%ya 
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authority  attadiM  ^  any  of  them.  The  contractioat  are  fbr 
the  most  part  removed,  but  several  are  coofbacdly  inserted 
in  new  places ;  ^  When  '(^41)  is  replaced  by  ^  VVhe ',  <  wound -^ 
(lof  2)  by  <  woud  \  though  the  succeeding  word  ^  drScht '  is 
teproduced  as  ^drencht'.  The  mote  obvious  mispriitts  are 
i«moved,and  in  some  places  the  spellii^  is  improved;  e.  g.  <yion^ 
(2^9)  is  replaced  by  <iron ';  <  lyon '  (67^)  by  ^lion ';  <ougly ' 
(1041) by  < ugly ^;  «desier^(jtf)  by* desire*;  *donne'(749)by 
«done*4  ^sprocmg'(ii<8)by<spmng';  <smeP(ii7x)  by^smcU^; 
^wil'(ix88)by<wilP.  Most  words  ending  in  * -ie '  in  the  first 
edition  are  given  the  modem  termination  of  ^-y '  in  the  reissue. 
<Stormie\  ^lustie',  <angrie%  <beautie%  ^heauie',  <prettie% 
^drie',  flee,  reappear  in  1^94  as  <stormy\  *lusty\  *angry% 
^beauty^,  ^heavy*,  *pretty%  *dry%  &c^  On  the  other 
hand  in  several  places  the  spelling  assumes  cruder  and  less 
familiar  shapes  in  the  new  edition;  e.g.  *  tongue'  {^<^9) 
becomes  ^tong',  < Shepherds'  (4fr)  becomes  * sheaphoirds % 
^henceforth'  (io8x)  becomes  ^henoefoorth%  ^destroy'  (7^0) 
Tke  emeiiB^  bccomcs  <  destroie '.  The  only  actual  changes  of  words  are 
1,^^.  -unimportant,  and  on  the  whole  are  disadvantageous.  In 
line  123,  *Loue  keepes  his  reuek  where  there  mre  but 
twaine,'  the  new  edition  reads  be  for  are^  In  line  203, 
^  O  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hatd  a  minde,'  the  new  edition 
reads  ^  so  W  a  minde'.  In  line  484  ^ all  the  mrtb  releeneth'  is 
repkced  by  ^  all  the  n^iri^  relieveth '.  More  definite  injury 
is  done  to  the  sense  in  line  $f$^  where  <  tender'  is  su£kr^  to 
displace  ^  tendrer '  (i.e.  more  tender).  There  was  clearly  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  compositor  or  publisher  to  revise 
the  text  systematically.  The  variations  are  due  to  the  acci* 
dental  and  occasional  intervention  of  the  corrector  of  the  press* 
Nevertheless  all  the  vew  readings  of  1/94  were  religiously 
followed  in  the  subsequent  reprints. 
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Leake's  editton  of  1600  has  some  textual  importance,  Leake*f 
which  gives  it  a  better  title  to  rank  with  its  pr^ecessors  ^^^ 
of  15-93  ^^^  '^94  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^7  other  issue.  It  contains 
a  few  typographical  variations  which  have  some  intrinsic 
interest.  The  more  notable  changes  are: — ^< smothers'  (^4) 
for  ^mnrthers';  « ill-natur'd '  (134)  for  <iU-nurtur'd';  <the 
parke'  (a3x)  for  <a  parke';  ^kisses'  (ft^)  for  <toiiches'$ 
^sig^t'  (74<)  for  *  fight' J  ^imperiall'  (748)  for  *  impartial! 'j 
<  their  obscaritie'  (7^0)  for  ^darke  obscuritie';  ^Bids  th^ 
leave  quakii^,  miUs  them  feare  no  more'  (S99)  for  <Bids 
them  leave  quaking,  bidi  them  feare  no  more^;  < imperial' 
(^96)  for  <  imperious ' ;  <  and  shall  be  blasted '  (i  142) for  <  bud, 
and  be  blasted';  ^sharpest  sight'  (1x44)  ^^  ^truest  sight'; 
^seemes  most '  (xi  n)  for/showes  most 't  That  the  hand  of  an 
editor,  albeit  of  a  clumsy  kind,  is  responsible  for  these  altera- 
tions may  be  deduced  from  the  somewhat  complete  lecon-* 
stmction  of  line  /74  by  the  same  pen.  The  old  reading, 
fWhat  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  tis  pluckt?'  is 
replaced  by  ^What  though  the  rose  have  pricks?  yet  is  it 
pluck'd.' 

"Hie  further  emendations  which  distinguish  subsequent  GnAuidt 
editions  are  comparatively  uninqxMtant  But  typographical  ^'^Tc!^ 
akeiaticms,  mostly  of  a  minute  kind,  never  ceased.  By  the 
time  the  text  reached  editors  and  printers  of  the  eighteenth 
(cntnry  it  had  gradually  travelled  far  from  that  of  the  original 
issoe,  all  copies  of  whidh  for  a  long  time  disappeared.  At  the 
beginnii^  of  the  nineteenth  century  Malone  recovered  a 
copy  of  the  e£tio  frmceps^  and  with  its  aid  he  restored  the 
text  to  its  primordial  shape. 
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The  strangest  fact  to  be  noticed  iii  regard  to  th« 
bibliography  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Ad$nu  is  that,  though 
there  were  at  least  six  editions  issued  in  the  poet's  lifetime 
and  seven  in  the  two  generations  following  his  death,  in  the 
case  of  only  two — the  second  and  the  sixth — of  these  thirteen 
editions  do  as  many  as  three  copies  survive.  In  regard  to 
the  twelve  other  editions,  the  Surviving  copies  of  each  are 
fewer.  Of  the  editicms  of  15*9^,  i^a?)  k^s^)  and  itf7f 
two  copies  of  each  are  known.  Of  the  editions  of  15-93, 
1^991  itfoo,  \6i7  and  itf2o,  and  the  two  editions  of  1^30^ 
only  one  copy  survives  in  each  case.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  were  editions  in  other  years  of  which  every  copy 
has  disappeared.  But  no  more  singular  circumstance  has  yet 
been  revealed  in  bibliographical  history  than  that  thirteen 
early  editions  of  a  sixteenth-century  work  should  have  been 
traced  and  only  twenty-one  exemplars  of  thehi  all  should  be 
now  known  to  bibliographical  research.  It  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  estimate  that  each  sixteenth-  or  seventeenth  century 
edition  of  Venus  and  Admis  averaged  i/o  copies.  On  that 
assumption  it  will  be  seen  that  3,729  copies  have  perished 
out  of  the  3,7 fo  printed  in  the  sixteenth  txA  seventeenth 
centuries.  This  wholesale  mortality  is  doubtless  the  penalty 
the  work  paid  for  its  popularity  and  accessibility.  The 
copies  were  eagerly  read  and  re-read,  were  quickly  worn  out 
and  were  carelessly  flung  away. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  twenty-one  copies  of  the 
early  editions  which  are  known  to  survive  is  interesting. 
Eighteen  are  now  in  Great  Britain  and  three  are  in  America. 
The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  has  the  high  distinction  of 
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e  i4,  line  7,  for  twelve  other  editions  rtad  eleven  other  editioiu. 


exemplar  of  the  same  edition  ia  inferior  condition,  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  was  bought  bound  up  with  other 
poetical  tracts  for  6t/. 

The  foUoviqg  is  a  detailed  accpun:  of  each  of  the  S^*** 
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owning  &s  majty  as  nieie ;  of  these  one  came  from  the  library 
of  Robert^  Burton,  the  author  of  the  Anatway  %f  Melancholy 
(No.  X);  a  ^pcond  came  from  the  library  of  Anthony 
\  Wood  (No.  XVI)  J  three  were  presented  by  the  great 
Shakespearean  scholar,  Edmund  Malone  (Nos.  I,  VI,  and  VIII); 
two  were  bequeathed  by  Thomas  Caldecott  (Nos.  Ill  and  * 

XII) ;  and  two  (Nos.  XVII  and  XXI)  have  been  purchased. 
The  British  Museum  owns  fire  copies.  Trinity  College^ 
Cambridge,  owns  cme.  The  remaining  six,  which  are  alone 
in  private  hands,  are  evenly  divided-  between  England  and 
America.  The  three  private  owners  in  England  are  Mr. 
A.  EL  Huth,  Mrs.  Christie  Miller,  and  the  Earl  of  Maccles* 
^eld.  The  three  private  owners  in  America  are  Mr.  Robert 
Hoe  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Folger,  jr.  (both  of  New  York)  \  and  Mr. 
Marsden  J.  P6rry,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 

Few  of  the  copies  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  public  Recorded 
auction.  None  of  the  more  interesting  exemplars  have  ^"^"' 
changed  hands  of  recent  years,  and  the  recorded  prices 
iare  very  small  compared  with  those  which  would  be  realized 
in  the  present  state  of  the  book  market.  Malone  deemed  the 
^2f  which  he  paid  in  i8a/  for  the  unique  copy  of  the  first 
edition  ^an  enormous  price'.  That  copy  is  now  safely  housed 
in  the  Bodleian  Library^  but  had  it  a  present  selling  value 
its  price  would  exceed  ^2,000.  The  highest  sum  which  any 
copy  of  an  early  edition  has  fetched  in  the  sale-room  is  jf Jj^, 
jrKicii  was  paid  by  the  British  Museum  for  George  Daniel's 
copy  of  the  1 1-9  d^  edition  in  18^4.  Forty-four  years  earlier 
Uus.  volume  had  realized  at  a  sale  ^^i^  •  A  century  before,,  an 
exemplar  of  the  same  edition  in  inferior  condition,  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  was  bought  bound  up  with  othet 
poetical  tracts  for  6d.  y 

:  The  following  ia  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  the  ^^"  ^' 
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surviving  twenty-mie  copies  of  the  early  editions/    For  pur* 
poses  of  reference  they  are  numbered  consecatively. 

FiRfT  Of  the  first  edition^  which  is  reproduced  in  this  volume^ 

EomoM,      Qnjy  ^  single  copy  is  known  to  exist.    It  is  among  the  books 

N^fr  which   belonged   to   Edmund    Malone,  the   Shakespearean 

BJ^rian      commentator,  and  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

(Malooe)     The  story  of  Mak>ne^  acquisition  of  the  rare  volume  is 

^^       interesting.    At  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  Shakespearean 

commentator  he  sought  in  vain   for  any  early  edition  of 

Fenus  and  jUU$ns.    In  his  behalf;  Thomas  Long^nan,  <  book* 

seller,  of  Paternoster  Row,'  offered^  without  result,  a  guinea 

for  that  of  ijp3  in  an  advertisement  in  the  St.  jame/s 

Chronicle  on  April  if,  1779-    In  17S0,  in  his  < Supplement 

to  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays '  which  Dr.  Johnson 

and  Georae  Steevens  had  jointly  prepared  in  X77S9  he  issued 

a  text  of  the  dramatist's  ^  genuine  poetical  compositions  \ 

But  he  found  it  impossible  to  print  Venus  and  Adonis  <  from 

the  original  copies  '•    <  Though  much  inquiry  was  made  for  it>' 

Malone  wrote  in  the  Advertisement,  <  the  editor  has  not  been 

able  to  procure  the  first  edition.'    He  acknowledged,  however, 

the  loan  from  Dr.  Farmer  ^  of  a  copy  of  that  poem  published 

in  itfoo  '•    Dr.  Farmer^  <^py9  which  was  without  a  title-pag^ 

is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  with  Malone's  books  (see  Na 

VIII^  infiray    A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  his  text 

'  Mudi  information  respecting  the  extant  copies  of  Venus  tmd  AJemf  is 
oolkcted  in  Justin  WiasoPs  vthume,  but  inaocessiUc,  SbiAetfemre* $  Feems  c 
m  UUiegrsfif  rf  the  tmrlier  eJHlem  (Library  of  Harvard  University,  Biblio- 
graphical Contributions,  No.  a,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1879).  Valuable  sugges* 
tions  are  made  in  the  dmiridgi  SikiietfeMre,  vol.  ;S,  1895,  preTaoe;  ia 
Charles  Edmond's  Preface  (v-xxii)  to  Vemtu  smd  Admnsfrom  the  ktitfU  umlm9%m 
eMtimt  rf  1 5*99  (1870),  and  in  Lowndes'  BUlsopMfher*s  Mammal  (ed.  H.  G.  Bohn, 
s.  V.  Shakespeare,  18^4).  I  have  personally  inspected  most  of  the  volumes 
described  which  remain  in  England*  I  owe  my  main  knowledge  of  those  in 
America  to  descriptions  furnished  by  their  present  owners.  I  have  to 
thank  the  American  collectors,  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  Mr.  H.  C.  Folger,  ^.,  and 
Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  for  courteous  replies  to  my  inquiries. 

*  On  April  19,  1 770,  Malone  wrote  to  the  ^arl  of  Charlemont,  <  Do  you 
happen  to  be  possessed  of  any  ancient  edition  of  Shakespeare's  poem  of 
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of  the  poem  in  1 7  8  o,  Malone  discovered  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  First 
1 5*9^,  and  he  noted  down  thirty-nine  variations  on  his  private  ^"^^noN, 
copy  of  his  reprint  of  the  edition  assigned  to  idoo.'     It  was  '^^^' 
not  until  August,  18 of,  that  Malone's  search  for  the  original 
edition  of  1 5*93  was  rewarded  with  success.    In  that  monm  he 
acquired  for  what  he  called  <  the  enormous  price  of  twenty- 
five    pounds'  from  William  Ford,  a  bookseller  of  Man- 
chester, a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1^93.     With  the  Venus  and 
Adorns  was  bound  up  a  copy  of  Licia^  at  poems  of  Love^  by 

VewMs  and  Adorns  ?  The  booksellers  bare  repeatedly  advertized  for  the  earliest 
o(^  of  it,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  it/  The  Earl  replied  on  Mav  10, 
<I  am  not  possessed  of  any  andent  copy  of  the  Vnms  amd  Adams*  (MS& 
of  James,  ist  Earl  of  Charlemont,  BSst.  MSS.  Camm.  ixti  Refortj  A  pp. 
Part  X,  1 891,  vol.  i,  1 7+7-8  j,  p.  34.7).  The  following  two  letters  from  W.  Ford 
of  Manchester,  the  sdler  of  the  volume  of  1 793  to  Mabne,  are  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  They  are  bound  up  in  a  volume 
of  Malone's  letters,  numbered  SC  x8;78  (ff.  1^6  e^  1^6  f)  : — 

^Manchester,  July  zo,  i8o5. 

Sir,  On  receiving  this  vou  will  be  shown  the  Vol.  of  Venus  and  Adonis 
— ^thc  lowest  price  of  which  will  be  Twenty-five  Pounds — ^the  Licia  prefixed 
to  the  VoL  is  as  ^reat  a  rarity  as  the  other  nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover 
any  notice  of  it  m  Warton,  Ames,  nor  Ritaon.  Probably  you  may  be  more 
suocessfiiL  I  have  not  disclosed  to  M'  Bickerstaffthe  Price  I  ask  you  for  it, 
tho'  he  is  furnished  with  another  Price  to  ask  for  it,  in  case  of  your  refusal. 
Had  I  not  been  disposing  of  my  Books,  an  offer  of  30  g^  should  not  have 
induced  me  to  have  parted  with  it.  I  am  in  possession  of  some  other  Pieces 
of  our  old  Englidi  roets  as  Spencer,  Brown,  &€•  which  are  now  at  Binding, 
as  great  rarities  as  the  above,  which  if  I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you 
again  I  will  describe  more  particularly. 

I  remain  very  respectfully  your 
HUe  Ser*       W.  Ford/ 

The  second  letter  runs : — 

^Sir,  Yours  I  duly  rec^  enck)sing  a  Bank  Bill  Val.  15.  17.  o  for  which 
I  have  given  you  credit  and  am  mudi  oUiged  to  you. 

The  BiUe  shall  be  sent  for  your  inspection  the  first  opportunity. 

I  lately  puidiased  a  curious  odl*  of  Books;  among  them  was  an  old 
quarto  Vol.  of  Plays,  containing  Green's  tu  fKoauiy  Shakspere's  Henry  ^  and 
/*,  Ben  Jonson's  Volfeme^  and  several  others  all  first  editions.  I  sold  it 
immediately  otherwise  sh'  have  wrote  you  about  it.    I  remain 

Sir  your  obliged  servant 
Manchester  W.  Ford. 

AuMSt  30-  1805 -' 

'  This  copy  with  Malone's  manuscript  annotations  was  kindly  lent  to 
the  present  editor  by  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Co.,  y  Pali  Mall  Place,  London. 
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First 
Edition, 


Sboond 
Editiqk, 

1594. 


No.  IL 
Brit.  Mns. 
(GreoTiUe) 

copy,  1594. 


Giles  Fletcher,  which  was  published  in  the  same  year,  and  of 
which  also  no  other  complete  copy  has  been  met  with.  The 
volume  is  now  numbered  Malone  32/,  and  bears  on  the  fly- 
leaf an  autograph  note  by  Malone,  of  which  the  last  sentences 
<  Many  years  ago  I  said  that  I  had  no  doubt  an  edition  of 


run 


Shakespeare's  Fenus  and  Adonis  was  published  in  15*93)  hut  no 
copy  of  that  edition  was  discovered  in  the  long  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  my  first  notice  of  it,  nor  is  any  other  copy 
of  15-93  but  the  present  known  to  exist.'  No  second  copy 
has  been  yet  discovered  in  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since 
Malone  wrote  these  words. 

The  copy — a  quarto — measures  i^^'y^sY^y  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
good  condition.  The  leaves  number  twenty-seven.  The 
title-page  and  dedicatory  epistle  are  unsigned  leaves,  but  the 
text  of  the  poem  is  printed  on  leaves  bearing  signatures  in 
fours  from  B  (B  ij,  B  iij)  to  H.  The  copy  has  been  twice 
reproduced  already;  firstly,  in  i8tf7,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Ashbee, 
in  lithographic  facsimile,  at  the  expense  of  James  Orchard 
Halliwell[-Phillipp6]  (only  fifty  impressions  were  taken,  of 
which  nineteen  were  destroyed,  and  thirty-one  alone  were 
suffered  to  survive);  secondly,  in  1 8  8  d,  by  Mr.  William  Grigsp, 
in  photo-lithography,  for  the  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles 
published  by  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  of  Piccadilly  (No.  12, 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons). 

Of  the  edition  of  1 5-94— also  a  quarto — Malone  remained 
in  ignorance  to  the  last.  But  at  least  three  copies  with 
the  title-pages  identical  with  those  of  the  first  edition  were 
known  to  others  in  his  time,  and  remain  accessible.  The  three 
copies  are  now,  respectively,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the  library  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Huth. 

The  British  Museum  copy  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
Thomas  Jolley,  F.S.A.,  the  well-known  collector  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  stumbled  upon  it  in  one 
of  his  Lancashire  rambles,  in  a  volume  which  also  contained  the 
first  edition  of  the  Sonnets  of  1 609  and  was  purchased  for  a  few 
pence.'     At  the  sale  of  Jolley's  library  in  1844  it  ^^  bought 

*  See  T.  F.  Dibdin's  Uinaj  Cmfamm^  1804,  p.  808. 
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by  Thomas  Grenville  for  £1 1 6y  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  second 
British  Museum  m  1 84*.    It  measures  6^'  x  4f' .    The  edges  ^^ma^ 
are  somewhat  closely  cut^  and  some  pages  are  slightly  mended.  '^^^' 
It  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  by  Clarke.    It  was  reproduced  by 
Mr.  £.  W.  Ashbee  in  i8d7>  together  with  the  edition  of  iy93. 

The  Bodleian  copy  (Malone  Additional  8  8<f)  was  bequeathed  No.  in. 
to  the  Library  by  Tnomas  Caldecott,  an  ardent  student  of  5?*!^"" 
Shakespeare,  in  1833.     With  it  are  bound  (in  red  morocco)  ^^  *^^ 
first  editions  of  Lucrece  (15*94)  ^^^  ^^  Sonnets  (1^09).     The 
signature  of  an  early  owner,  <  Thomas  Newton,'  appears  on 
the  last  leaf    A  manuscript  note  by  Caldecott  on  the  fly-leaf 
runs  thus : — ^I  purchased  the  contents  of  this  volume,  Tune, 
179^9  of  an  obscure  bookseller,  of  the  name  of  Vanderoerg, 
near  St.Margaret's  Church,Westminster.  He  had  cut  them  with 
several  others  out  of  a  volume,  put  each  of  them  separately  in 
blue  paper,  and  priced  them  at  4/.  and  fs.    Some  time  after  he 
told  me  that  he  had  met  with  them  among  many  others  at  a 
bookseller's  auction.'     The  copy  measures  6^"  x  4^ ,  and  the 
edges  are  closely  shaved. 

The  third  copy  of  the  1^94  edition,  which  is  generally  No.  iv. 
r^rded  as  the  fmest,  belonged,   until    1 8  tf 4,  to  Georjg^  ^^^  ^=*Wj 
Daniel,  of  Canonbury,  and  was  purchased  at  the  Daniel  '  ^^' 
sale  in  1 8  54  by  Mr.  Henry  Huth  ibr  ^^240.     It  measures  as 

much  as  7t"x4|t"-' 

With  Harrison's  first  edition  of  1 5-9^,  the  form  of  the  Third 

Edition, 

'  Hints  of  a  fourth  cop^  of  the  1^94  edition  exist.  Sudi  a  copjr  seems 
referred  to  by  Thomas  Grenville  in  a  manuscript  note  before  his  copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  there  mentions,  not  very  coherently,  ^acopy  sold  by  ricker- 
ing  in  184;,  which  I  sold  again  to  buy  this  preferable  |^olley]  copy  \  It  would 
appear  that  Grenville  himself  bought  the  Pickering  copy  in  1843,  and  sold  it 
the  following  year,  before  acquiring  the  JoUey  copy.  The  Pickering  coot,  which 
Grenville  judged  to  be  inferior  to  the  Joliey  copy,  can  hardly  be  identified 
with  the  fine  Daniel  copy  which  has  no  recorded  history,  but  which  is 
distinctly  superior  to  the  JoHey  copy.  The  Pickering  is  yet  to  be  traced.  At 
Daniel's  sale,  a  single  leaf  (F  iiij)  0/  the  edition  of  1)154,  belonging  presumably 
to  a  fifth  copy,  was  bought  bv  Halliwell  for  £%  is.  oJ.  and  was  presented  by 
him  to  the  Shuespeare's  Birtnplace  Library  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  it  is 
on  exhibition.  It  contains  11. 907-^4,  b^inning  ^  A  thousand  spleenes  beare  her 
a  thousand  wayes'  and  ending  ^  Since  her  best  workc  is  ruinM  with  thy  rigour  \ 

H  a 
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Third  book  was  changed.  The  quarto  shape  gave  place  to  the 
EpmoN,  octavo,  and  the  quarto  shape  was  never  resumed.  The  sig- 
'^'  '  natures  henceforth  run  A  to  Diij  in  eights.     Thoimh  the 

page  was  slightly  smaller,  each  bore  as  much  type  as  before, 

and  the  leaves  con- 
tinued to  number 

twenty-seven.  The 

text    of    1^94    is 

followed    in    the 

issue  of  ifjtf  with 

small  typc^^phical 

change.    Field  was 

the  printer.    Two 

copies  are  extant — 

one  in  the  British 

Museum,  and   the 

other  in  the  Bod- 
No.  V.  leian.  The  British 
Brit.  Mm      Museum         copy, 

copy,  ilotf.        ,  .   ,  ^'' 

which  measures 
4i"  X  2f|",  is 
bound  in  half- 
(olive)  morocco 
with  red  cloth  sides, 
and  is  preserved  in 
a  russia  leather 
case.  It  is  in  good 
condition^though 
one  or  two  of  the 
concluding  leaves 
are    stained.     The 

book  was    in   the  -    - 

library  of  Sir  William  BoUand,  at  whose  sale  in  1840  it  was 
bought  by  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bright  for  fyi.  At  Brill's 
sale  on  April  7,  184^,  it  was  bought  by  George  Daniel  for 
£91  10/.  ad}  The  underbidder  was  Thomas  Grenville.  At 
■  Daniel  wrote  ia  tbe  book  the  ibllowiag  aote^-<This  most  precious 
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the  Daniel  sale  in  18^4,  the  British  Museum  acquired  the  third 
copy  for  jf 3 3d.    The  press-mark  is  C  21.  a.  37.  editioh. 

The  other  copy,  in  the  Malone  collection  of  the  Bodleian  ^a^vr. 
Library  fMalone  3  7)9  measures  only  ^Y'  x  3  '\  and  the  margins  Bodleian 
are  closely  shaved.    It  originally  rormed  part  of  a  volume  of  (Maionc) 
early  poetical  pamphlets  which  was  sold  at  Dr.  Bernard's  *^^'  '^^  ' 
sale  in  1^98  for  is.  3^.;  Thomas  Warton  bought  it  for  6d.  in 
1760  <  out  of  some  rubbish  in  a  broker's  shop '.    His  brother, 
Joseph  Warton,  gave  it  to  Malone  before  178^.     Malone 
modestly  wrote  of  the  volume  in  1791:  *If  it  were  now  to 
be  proauced  at  an  auction,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  sold  for 
three  or  four  guineas.' '     He  detached  the  remu  and  Adorns 
from  the  collection,  inlaid  all  the  leaves  in  paper  measuring 
9''x  7j;'\  and  bound  it  up  with  inlaid  copies  of  '^meo  and 
Jutiet  {is 97  and  1/99),  of  J{jchard  III  (if97)>  of  Kjf^g  Lear 
(itfoS),  and  of  Titus  Androntcus  {i6\i). 

The  first  extant  edition  bearing  Leake's  imprint  is  dated  Fourth 
1/99.     Only  a  single  copy  exists,  and  that  did  not  come  to  ^^J^^^ 
light  till  i%67.    Tne  existence  of  such  an  edition  was  not  No.  vii. 
previously  suspected  by  bibliographers.     It  was  discovered  Britwdi 
in  an  upper  lumber-room  at  Lamport  Hall,  near  North-  ^^^'  '^^^' 
ampton,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Isham,  Bart.,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Edmonds  in  September  of  that  year.    Mr.  Edmonds  had  been 
sent  to  Lamport  Hall  by  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  the  London 
booksellers,  to  report  on  the  state  of  Sir  Charles'  library. 
Mr.  Edmonds  discovered  some  twenty  rare  poetical  tracts 
published  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  disused 

volume  is  from  the  Libraries  of  y*  late  W.  [Sir  William]  BoUaad  and 
B.  H.  Bright,  Esq*",  At  Mr.  BoUand's  sale  [in  1840]  fat  y^  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Evans)  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Bright  for  £^\.  At  Mr.  Bright's  sale 
[aa  foify]  (at  y*  rcx>ms  of  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Co.)  on  7  April,  i&ff,  I  became 
the  Purchaser  n>r  y*  sum  oi^^x  10/.  od.  George  Daniel,  Catumhtry  ^jrir^rv.'— 
He  also  inserted  in  tiie  volume  the  following  note,  which  he  received  in  the 
aale-ioom  from  the  bookseller  Thomas  Rodd  : — ^  There  are  three  marquises 
wanting  the  Fewusy  one  will  I  fear  push  hard  at  her.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  likfe]lihood  of  your  getting  her  under  £101.  I  know  that  it  will  not  go 
under  £91  10/.  od.  T[homa8]  R[odd].* 
'  Prior's  HtJmfy  p^  179, 
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Fourth  lumber-room.  All  were  in  good  condition  in  contemporary 
Edition,  vellum  binding,  and  in  many  cases  the  leaves  were  uncut. 
But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  treasure-trove  was 
the  vellum-bound  volume  in  perfect  condition  which  sheltered 
within  its  covers  Leake's  edition  of  Femu  and  Adanu  dated 
iS99y  a  copy  of 
The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim  published  in 
the  same  year,  and 
a  copy  of  Epi- 
grammes  and  Elegies 
by  L  D.  andCrM. 
At  Middleborouzh. 
(The  last  pamphlet 
consisted  of  epi- 
grams by  Sir  John 
DavieSj  and  cer- 
tain of  Ovid's  Ele- 
ries  translated  by 
Christopher  Mar- 
lowe,and  was  issued 
in  London — not, 
as  stated,at  Middle- 
borough  — -  in  all 
probability  in 
ij-jS.)  This  rare 
volume  of  tripli- 
cate interest  was 
sold  in  the  summer 
of  iSjf,  by  Sir 
Charles  Jsham,  to 

Mr.  Christie  Miller  of  Britwell  Court,  Maidenhead,  together 
with  much  else  that  was  valuable  in  the  Lamport  treasure- 
trove.  The  IS99  edition  of  yenus  and  Adonisj  yrhxch  is  now 
at  Britwell,  measures  4|"  x  i\"  j  the  signatures  run  as  before 
in  eights  from  A  to  D  iij  j  and  it  consists  of  twenty-seven 
leaves.     The  text  follows  that  of  ij-^tf,  but  there  are  some 
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igaorant  variations  of  spelling.    The  ornaments  on  the  title-  fouhtb 
page  altogether  difier  from  those  employed  by  Harrison  and  ^^^noN, 
Fidd^  and  suggest  that  the  printer  whom  Leake  employed  '^^^' 
was  Peter  Short.     A  typed  facsimile,  limited  to  an  edition 
of  13X  copies,  was  published  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  &  Co.  in 
1870. 

Of  a  succeeding  issue,  only  a  single  copy  is  again  known  Fifth 
to  be  extant.    This  copy,  which  lacks  a  title-page,  is  in  ^™tion, 
Malone's  collection  at  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  327).  no!viii. 
It  is  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece^  whicn  Bodleian 
has  the  imprint « printed  by  I.  H.  for  lohn  Harison '  and  the  ^^^}^^ , 
date  idoo.    The  volume  was  a  gift  from  Dr.  Farmer  to       ' 
Malone,  who  collated  it  before  March  24, 178 f,  with  the  \S9^ 
edition,  and  drew  up  a  manuscript  list  of  thirty-nine  changes, 
which  is  extant,  but  is  not  exhaustive.'     A  manuscript  title- 
page  which  has  been  supplied  to  this  edition  of  the  Venus^ 
merely  copies  the  Lucrece  imprint  (*  printed  by  L  H.  for  lohn 
Harison,'  itfoo).    The  date  may  be  right,  but  the  printer's 
and  publisher's  names   are   errors.     John   Harrison's  con- 
nexion with   the   Fmus  and  Admis  nad    ceased    with   the 
transfer  of  the  copyright  in  1^97  to  William  Leake.    The 
edition  was  doubtless  published  by  Leake.    It  is  of  textual 
importance,  for    although    it    follows    the    typography   of 
i;99  there  have  been  deliberately  introduced  several  new 
misreadings,  which  are  adopted  in  all  subsequent  editions  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    The  measurements  are  4^"  x  2'^". 
The  signatures  ( A-D  iij)  in  eights,  and  the  number  of  leaves, 
which  are  unpaged,  twenty-seven,  are  the  same  as  in  previous 
issues. 

A  new — the  sixth — edition  was  issued  by  Leake  in  itf02.  Sixth 
It  seems  to  have  been  set  up,  with  reasonable  care^  from  the  ^"Y^» 
text  of  Id 00.  The  curious  printer's  device,  in  a  square 
scrolled  frame  on  the  title-page,  shows  a  winged  and  laurelled 
skull  surmounted  by  an  hour-glass  in  front  of  an  open  book, 
inscribed  ^I  Hue  to  dy.  I  dy  to  line':  beneath  the  skull  is 
a  globe  showing  the  Western  hemisphere  and  the  sea  with  a  ship. 

'  See  No.  I,  p.  yy,  note  i. 
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StxTH  The  device  was  probably  that  of  Humphry  Lownes,  who  seems 

EwnoN,      to  have  printed  the  volume  for  Leake.     An  edition  of  Robert 

Southwell's  Saint  Tetei^s  Cempla'tnty  which  was  probably  printed 


in  the  same  year  (itfoi),  although  the  title-page  is  undated, 
bears  the  same  device  and  has  the  imprint,  <  Printed  by 
H[umphry]  L[owne8]  for  William  Leake.'     Three  copies 
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survive — respectively  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  British  Sixth 
Museum,  and  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield^s  library.  edition. 

An  alteration  was  made  in  the  type  of  the  title-pa^e  after 
a  few  copies  were  struck  ofF :  for  the  comma  which  originally 
followed  the  word  <  vulgus  *  in  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
the  Latin  quotation,  mere  was  substituted  a  colon,  which 
figures  in  two  of  the  three  extant  copies  of  the  edition.  The 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  alone  has  the  comma  on  the  title- 
page.  There  is  no  other  distinction  in  the  type  of  the  three 
copies.' 

The  British  Museum  copy  of  the  itfo2  edition,  with  No.  ix. 
the  unique  <  comma '  title-page,  measures  f  ^"  x  3i"-  The  ^™^^^ 
ownership  can  be  traced  some  distance  back.  It  was  copy,  i^oi. 
bought  by  the  commentator,  George  Steevens,  at  the  sale 
of  Dr.  Chauncey's  library  on  April  if,  1790,  for  eight 
shillings.  James  Bindley  paid  £\  11/.  6d.  for  it  at  the 
Steevens  sale  on  May  21,  1800.  The  price  leapt  up  at 
Bindley's  sale  in  18 19  to  ^^42,  when  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Strettel  of  Canonbury.  At  StrettePs  sale,  in  1841,  the 
bidding  only  reached  £%6  y/.  od.  and  no  sale  was  then 
effected,  but  George  Daniel  soon  afterwards  acquired  it  for 
£\o  %s.  6d.  Daniel  sold  the  copy  to  the  British  Museum 
at  a  slightly  higher  price.  There  are  manuscript  notes, 
dealing  with  the  successive  changes  of  ownership,  in  the 
hands  of  Steevens  (who  knew  of  no  other  copy),  Bindley,  and 
Daniel.  On  Sig.  B  i  (line  303)  is  the  following  good 
manuscript  note  in  a  seventeenth-century  hand: — ^^To  bid 
the  wind  a  bace.  Base  or  Bace— a  sport  used  among  country 
people  called  Prison-Base  in  which  some  persue  to  take  others 

'  The  Cambridge  editors  vaguely  credit  each  of  the  three  copies  with 
typographical  peculiarities,  and  treat  each  as  representative  of  a  difierent 
edition,  thus  attributing  to  Leake  three  editions  in  i6ox.  A  comparison  of 
the  three  does  not  support  this  all^ation.  A  careful  collation  c^  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield's  copy,  which  was  kindly  lent  to  the  British  Museum  by  the 
Countess  of  Macdesfidd  ibr  the  purpose,  with  the  British  Museum  copy, 
shows  that  the  two  are  at  all  points  identical  in  type,  save  for  the  punctuation 
on  the  title-page.  The  paper  of  the  Bodleian  copy  is  perhaps  of  a  quality 
slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Museum  and  Macdesfield  copies. 
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Sixth 
Edition, 
i6oz. 
No.  X. 
Bodleian 
copy,  1^02. 


No.  XI. 
Macclesfield 
copy,  i^oi. 


Prisoners — and  therefore  To  bid  the  wind  a  Base,  is  by  using 
the  Language  of  yt  sport  To  take  the  wind  Prisoner.* 

The  Bodleian  copy  of  1602  (8^  M  9,  Art  B  S)  bears  the 
autograph  signature  of  Robert  Burton.  It  has  been  in  the 
Library  since  1^40,  when  it  was  forwarded  in  conformity 
with  the  clause  of  Burton's  will :  Uf  I  have  any  books  the 
University  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them.' '  This 
copy  was  the  first  edition  of  the  poem  to  pass  the  portals 
of  die  Bodleian  Library.  That  Burton  was  well  acquainted 
with  Fenus  and  Adonis  is  clear  from  a  mnemonic  quotation  of 
four  lines  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (i(J2i).*  Burton's 
copy  is  now  bound  up  with  five  other  tracts,  only  one  of 
which  was  his  property.  The  Venus  comes  second  in  the 
volume.     Some  of  the  leaves  are  uncut.^     The  measurements 


are  yfg^    X  3f  . 

The  third  surviving  copy  of  the  i6ox  edition  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  at  Shirburn  Castle, 
Oxfordshire.  It  has,  like  the  Bodleian  copy,  the  *  colon ' 
title-page.  It  is  a  perfect  copy  in  admirable  preservation, 
and  has  been  strongly  bound  in  recent  years  by  Hatton  of 
Manchester.  It  was  probably  acquired  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.   The  measurements  are  y"  x  3I".    There 

'  Macray's  Annals  of  the  Bodleia^y  i8po,  p.  90. 

^  Burton  quotes  the  four  lines  from  memory  (ed.  Shilleto,  vol.  iii,  p.  79) 
thus : — <  When  Veiws  ran  to  meet  her  rose-cheeked  Adonis^  as  an  elegant 
Poet  of  ours  sets  her  out. 

The  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  [by  the]  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  stay. 
And  all  did  covet  her  for  to  embrace.'  (11.871-4.) 

Burton's  allusion  to  Shakespeare  as  ^  an  elegant  Poet  of  ours '  is  curious.  He 
only  seems  to  quote  Shakespeare  in  two  other  places  in  his  Anatomy^  once  from 
Ljicrece^  11,  61^-^  (vol.  i,  p.  91),  and  once  from  Borneo  and  Juliet  (vol.  iii,  p.  ai()« 
Burton  makes  several  other  references  to  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  but 
only  as  it  figures  in  classical  authors. 

^  The  opening  tract.  The  Devtll  ofMaseomyfram  the  B-emcA  (Otfordy  1^58), 
is  not  of  mudi  interest.  But  the  third  tract,  Laneham's  Letter^  concerning 
the  Kenilworth  Entertainment  of  1575,  bears,  like  Finms  and  Adorns,  the  auto- 
graph signature  of  ^  Robtus  Burton '. 
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are  traces  of  the  existence  of  two  other  copies  of  this  edition.  Sijcth 
In    the  Bagford   collection  of  title-pages  at    the    British  f  J^°^' 
Museum,  there  is  a  title-page  which  precisely  corresponds 
with  that  of  Lord  Macclesfield's  exemplar.    The  library  of 
the  great  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  the  book- 


seller Osborne  dispersed  in  the  middle  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  contained  very  few  early  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  but  the  Catalans  Bibliothecae  Harleianae  (i  743-5-)  enu- 
merates among  them  a  copy  of  Fetms  and  Adonis  dated 


Seventh 
Edition, 

1^17. 
No.  XII. 

Bodleian 
(Caldccott) 
copy,  i<^i7. 
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A  unique  copy  of  the  edition  o£  1617  was  included  in 
Thomas  Caldecott's  bequest  in  1 8  3  3  to  the  Bodleian  Library ' 
(Malone  890).  It  bears  the  imprint  'Printed  for  W.  B.  1^17.' 
W.  B.  was  William  Barrett,  the  publisher  or  bookseller  who 
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^ibamiretitr  vulgfH ,  mhipmm  ^9Bi^ 


•«Hki 


••• 


Primed  foe /•'•  tfz% 


purchased  the  copyright  of  Leake  in  i  tf  1 7.  The  volume  is 
a  small  octavo  (4^"  x  37^'')  with  the  same  signatures  and 
the  same  number  of  leaves  as  its  immediate  predecessors. 
The  text  seems  identical  with  that  of  i  do  2. 

'  Dyce  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  mentions  an  edition  of  the  year  i6i6. 
There  is  no  other  trace  of  it,  and  Dyce  may  have  been  thinking  in  error  of 
the  edition  of  Ljtcrece  of  i6i6» 
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A  unique  copy  of  the  edition  of  1^20 — ^Printed  for  I.  P.*  eighth 
(i.e.  John  Parker)— is  among  the  books  left  by  Capell  to  ^wtionj 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     It  is  bound  with  a  copy  of  The  No!^xiir. 
Passionate  Pilgrim  of  irjy,  which  follows  it.    The  volume  CapcUcopy, 
belong;ed  at  one  time  to  ^Honest  Tom  Martin' (1^97-1771)  *^*^' 
of  Pa^rave,  the  historian  of  Thetford.     At  the  end  there  is 
the  note  in  old  writing,  ^  Not  quite  perfect,  see  4  or  y  leaves 
back :  so  it  cost  me  but  3  Halfpence.'    The  measurements  are 
4^"  X  3^".     It  is  a  small  octavo,  feithfuUy  reproducing  the 
edition  of  16 17^  although  the  title-page  has  the  comma  instead 
of  the  colon  in  the  Latin  quotation,  as  in  the  early  impression 
of  the  1601  edition  (No.  IX).' 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  edition  of  1^27,  of  ninth 
which  two  copies    are  now   traceable.     This   edition  was  ^5!'™*'' 
printed  not  in  London,  but  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  the  first  f^  ^*''' 
example  of  the  printing  outside  London  of  any  work  of 
Shakespeare.     The  Edinburgh   printer  and  publisher  who 
undertook  the  venture  was  John  Wreittoun,  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, with  a  shop,  as  he  states  on  the  title-page,  <a  litle 
beneath  the  Salt  Trone.'    It  is  possible  that  the  publisher's 
neighbour,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  the  poet,  who  was  an 
admiring  critic  of  Shakespeare,  suggested  the  venture.*   A  copy 
of  an  early  edition  of  the  poem  was  in  Drummond's  library 

'  The  erroneous  statement  of  the  Cambridge  editors  in  their  first  edition 
Cii66)  that  a  second  copy  of  the  1620  edition  was  bought  in  1839  for  the 
Bodleian  Library  is  corrected  in  their  second  edition  (1895)*  The  copy  of 
Fhrns  omJ  Adams  bought  in  1839  had  no  title-page  and  was  for  a  time  wronglv 
identified  with  the  edition  of  i^io.  From  that  edition  it  differs  materially,  it 
more  probably  belongs  to  the  year  1(^30  (see  No.  XVIR 

^  Wreittoun  began  business  in  \6%\  ^ at  the  Nether  Bowe,  Edinburgh'. 
He  removed  in  1(^17  to  ^  the  Salt  Trone  %  where  he  made  his  reputation. 
There  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  \6%6^  when  he  retired  from  trade,  after 
producing  as  many  as  fifty-six  books.  He  died  in  1^40.  His  wifif,  Margaret 
kene,  seems  to  have  been  sister  of  the  second  surviving  wifi;  of  the  well-known 
Edinburgh  printer,  Andro  Hart  (d.  i^ii),  the  friend  and  publisher  of  the  poet 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  who  recommended  his  friend  Drayton  to  publish 
with  him.  For  my  knowledge  of  Wreittoun's  career  I  am  mainly  indebted  to 
informatioQ  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Edroond,  now  Librarian  to  the 
Writers  of  the  Signet  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Aldis,  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library. 
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before   itfii,    Wreittoun  apparently  reprinted,  with  a  icw 
corrections  of  his  own,  Leake's  edition  of  itfoi.    The  Cam- 


bridge editors  needlessly  conjecture  that  he  derived  his  copy 
from  a  manuscript  transcript  of  that  edition.  Althou^  one 
or  two  changes  are  for  the  better,  and  accidentally  correspond 
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with  the  readings  of  the  two  earliest  quartos,  Wreittoun's  ninth 
text  is  defaced  by  many  misprints  of  his  own  invention  (cf.  Edition, 
^seaseth'  (line  ly)  for  ^seizeth^j  ^winkt,  and  tumde'  (90)  ^  *^* 
for  ^  winks,  and  turns';  < rivals' 1^1 23)  for  ^revels';  *thus'  (20^) 
for  <  this ';  *  relieue,  the '  (480)  for  *  relieveth ';  ^screeks'  (f  3 1) 
for  ^shrieks';  *  through'  {967)  for  ^throng';  ^their'  (1040)  for 
^her').    The  pag^  are  numbered  for  tne  first  time  and  the 
numbers  run  i  to  4<f  (misprinted  47). 

Of  the  two  extant  copies  of  Wreittoun's  volume  one  is  No.  xiv. 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  other  is  in  the  library  of  ^"^'  ^^^• 
Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  of  New  York.     The  British  Museum  copy,  ^^^' 
which  measures  j-^''  x  3|'\  is  bound  in  calf     It  is  in  a 
soiled  condition ;  the  title  is  cropped  and  inlaid,  and  several 
leaves  are  repaired.     It  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
George  Chalmers,  whose  book-plate  is  preserved  in  it.     It  was 
sold  at  Chalmers'  sale  (pt.  ii,  no.   1-5-8)  in  1842,  for  £$7 
I  Of.  od.j  the  catalogue  givmg  the  wrong  date,  1 607.    Benjamin 
Hey  wood  Bright  was  the  purchaser ;  at  the  sale  of  his  oooks 
in  1845-  (no.  fo6%)  it  was  called  <  unique';  it  was  then  bought 
for  £i  s  for  the  British  Museum. 

The  second  copy,  now  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  No.  x  v. 
of  New  York,  is  a  far  finer  copy  than  that  in  the  British  ^^  ^^p^' 
Museum,  and  is  ^the  only  perfect  copy  known'.  It  is  in 
the  original  vellum  binding  with  uncut  leaves.  A  preliminary 
leaf  signed  <  A '  has  an  ornamental  border  near  the  top,  but 
is  otherwise  blank.  This  leaf  does  not  appear  in  the  British 
Museum  copy.  Mr.  Hoe's  copy  was  discovered  in  a  worthless 
lot  of  books  by  a  bookseller,  at  a  country  sale  in  18^4.  It 
was  sold  in  London,  at  Sotheby's,  in  March  of  that  year,  and 
bought  by  Pickering,  the  London  bookseller,  for  £1 1  f.  Picker- 
ing made  it  over  to  Almon  W.  Griswold,  of  New  York,  some 
time  after  whose  death  it  was  secured  by  the  present  owner.' 

An  edition  of  i  tf  3  o  was  « Printed  by  J[ohn]  H[aviland]  Tenth 
and  sold  by  Francis  Coules '.     Only  a  single  copy  is  known,  f^^™*^' 
It  was  formerly  the  property  of  Anthony  k  Wood,  and  was  no.  xvi. 

Bodleian 
*  Cf.  Robert  Hoe's  Catalc^ue  of  Early  English  Books^  New  York,  1^04,  (Wood) 

vol  iv,  p.  lOf ,  with  facsimile  ortitle-page.  copy,  1^30. 
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Tenth 

£DrnoN9 


Eleventh 

Edition, 

1^30? 

No.  XVII. 

Bodleian 

(Malone) 

copy,  1^30. 


Twelfth 
Edition, 
16^6. 

No.  XVIII. 
Brit.  Mils, 
copy,  1^3^. 


No.  XiX. 
Perry  copy, 
16^6, 


lately  removed  from  the  Ashmolean  Museum  to  its  present 
home,  the  Bodleian  Library  (Wood  79)*  It  measures  4I" 
X  3  ^",  and  there  is  a  device  on  the  title-page  of  Cupid 
throwing  down  his  bow.  This  edition  was  reprinted  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century .  In  one  impression  of  Lintott's  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  Poems  which  appeared  in  1 7 1  o  it  was  stated 
that  renus  and  jidonis  was  there  printed  from  an  edition  of 
I tf  3  o.  A  title-page  was  given  bearing  that  date,  and  a  printer's 
device  with  the  motto  ^  Sua  Laurea  Phoebo '/ 

To  the  same  year  (1^30)  is  assigned  an  imperfect  copy 
(lacking  the  title-pag^)  of  a  slightly  di&ring  impression,  which 
is  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  891).  It  measures 
4f|"  X  ^Tz'•  ^  title-page,  which  is  supplied  in  manuscript, 
suggests  the  date  of  1^30.  The  text  is  not  identical  with  the 
perrect  copy  of  that  year,  but  it  was  clearly  based  on  that 
edition.  It  was  known,  too,  to  the  printer  of  the  succeeding 
edition  of  1^3^.  It  must  therefore  be  dated  between  1^30 
and  the  latter  year. 

Haviland's  third  edition  appeared  in  1^3^  again,  <to  be 
sold  by  Francis  Coules',  with  the  same  device  of  Cupid 
throwing  down  his  bow,  as  in  Haviland's  first  edition  of  1^30. 
Two  copies  alone  are  traceable.  The  signatures  run  as  before, 
A  to  D  iii  in  eights,  and  the  book  contains  twenty-seven  leaves. 
The  British  Museum  copy,  which  measures  j^JJ'  x  It\  ^^  bound 
in  russia,  and  is  badly  stained  and  soiled,  with  a  few  leaves 
mended.  It  belonged  to  George  Hibbert,  of  Portland  Place, 
London,  at  whose  sale  in  1 8  29  it  fetched  £1  1 4/.  od.  This  copy 
is  possibly  identical  with  that  which  was  sold  bound  up  in  a 
volume  with  the  ^pe  ofLiurece  [1616)  and  other  poetical  tracts, 
at  the  sale  of  Thomas  Pearson  in  1788,  when  the  whole 
volume  fetched  jf  I  2/.  od.  A  better  copy  of  the  1^3  sedition 
now  belongs  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  U.  S.  A.  It  measures  4I"  x  $—'  and  contains  twent}'- 
eight  leaves,  the  last  being  blank,  while  some  leaves  are  uncut 
at  the  bottom.  This  copy  was  purchased  by  Henry  Stevens, 
the  American  agent  in  London,  in  May,  1 8  f  d,  at  Sotheby's, 

*  Sec  page  74. 
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for  j^49  10/.  od.     Henry  Stevens  had  it  re-bound  in  blue  twblfth 
morocco  by  Bedford,  and  re-sold  it  at  Sotheby's  for  £s6^  in  f^™^* 
August,  x8f7.     It  subsequently  passed  into  the  library  of  '  ^  ' 
Brayton  Ives,  of  New  York,  who  paid  for  it  $1,3  j'o  or  £^7o. 
At  Bravton  Ives'  sale  in  1 8  9 1  it  was  acquired  by  its  present 
owner  ror  $1,1/0  or  £2-10. 

The  last  edition  known  to  have  been  produced  in  the  thirtbbnth 
seventeenth  century  was  printed  in  167  s  *by  Elizabeth  f^r?^**' 
Hodgkinsonne  for  F.  Coles,  T.  Vere,  J.  Wright  and  J.  Clark ', 
and  was  entered  in  <The  Term  Catalogue'  under  date 
February  10,  \6j6^  as  ^ Venus  and  Adonis;  A  Poem  by 
W.  Shakespear.  Price  sixpence  '•'  It  was  a  diminutive  volume 
of  the  chap-book  order,  and  was  published  by  a  London  firm, 
whose  business  was  mainly  confined  to  broadsides,  ballads, 
and  chap-books. 

The  only  copy  which  seems  traceable  is  now  in  America.  No.  xx. 
Originally  in  the  library  of  George  Richard  Savage  Nassau,  ^^^^^  ^py» 
it  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  books  in  March,  x  8  24,  for  £x  ^ /.  o^ 
It  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  for  a  time  the  property  of 
J.  O.  Halliwell.  On  April  12,  1 8  8  9,  it  was  sold  by  an  anony- 
mous collector  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's  auction  rooms  m 
London,  for  £i\  xo/.  oi£  to  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Co.,  of 
£x>ndon.  It  afterwards  passed  to  its  present  owner,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Folger,  jr.,  of  New  York«  -  It  is  bound  in  russia. 

Another  copy  of  the  167  ^  edition,  without  a  title-page^  No.  xxr. 
belonged  to  Malone  and  seems  to  have  passed  with  his  books  ^^^ 
to  the  Bodleian  Library.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  (Makme) 
Malone'^  books  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  was  published  copjr,  i^7f. 
in  183^.    The  entry  is  repeated  in  the  printed  catalogue  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  which  was  issued  between  1837  and 
X847.     It  also  i^;ures  in  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the 
Library  in  present  use,  but  no  shelf-mark  is  there  attached  to 
it.    The  Cambridge  editors  reported  that  it  was  inaccessible 
to  them  when  they  sought  to  collate  it  in  1 8  tf 4.    Efforts  have 
been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  present  writer  to  find  it 
during  the  present  year,  but  so  far  without  success. 


reprints. 
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Eighteenth-  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  poem  was  less  frequently 

t^^       issued  than  might  be  expected    Few  of  the  gxeat  editors 
^^  deemed  the  Fenus  and  Adonis  or  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  poems 

worthy  of  their  notice.  The  first  eighteenth-century  reprint, 
^  Venus  and  Adorns^  written  by  Mr.  Shakespeare/  appeared  in 
1707  in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  (vol.  iv,  pp.  20f-44).  The 
text  abounds  in  the  corruptions  of  t6oo  and  the  later  issues, 
and  was  doubtless  reprinted  from  the  chap-book  issue  of  1^7  f. 
Nicholas  Rowe  did  not  include  Shakespeare's  poems  in  his 
first  critical  edition  of  the  fdays  which  Jacob  Tonson  published 
in  six  volumes  in  1709.  But  two  publishers  independently 
supplied  the  omissicm  without  delay.  The  notorious 
Edmund  Curll  (with  £.  Sanger)  brought  out  in  1710  a 
so-called  <  seventh  volume '  of  Rowe's  editicHi  containing  Fenns 
and  Adonisy  Lucrece^  with  Shakespeare's  < miscellany  Poems', 
and  an  essay  by  Charles  Gildon  on  the  history  of  the  stage. 
A  more  respectable  publisher,  Bernard  Lintott,  brought  out, 
also  in  1 7 1  o,  more  than  one  impression  of  another  comj^ete 
collection  of  Shakespeare^s  poems.  This  work,  which  was 
entitled  <  A  Collection  of  Poems ',  first  appeared  in  a  single 
volume,  containing  Venus  andAdoms^  Lucrece^  and  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim.  A  second  volume,  which  was  published  later,  added 
the  Sonnets  and  A  Lovef^s  Complaint.  In  one  impression  of 
Lintott's  volumes  the  Venus  and  Adonis  is  preceded  by  a 
separate  and  subsidiary  title-page  bearing  die  date  1^09. 
There  was  no  known  edition  of  the  poem  issued  in  that 
year,  and  the  date  may  be  a  misprint  for  1709,  when  Lintott 
sent  the  text  to  press,  or  it  may  be  a  confusion  with  1^09, 
the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Sonnets.  Other  im* 
pressions  of  Lintott's  edition  of  171  o  give  Venus  and  Adonis 
a  title-page  dated  1^30,  in  which  year  an  edition  was  un- 
doubtedly published  (see  No.  X  VI).  Lintott's  text  was  liberally 
corrected  in  the  printing-<^ke,  but  was  apparently  based  on 
that  of  1^30.  To  Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  l^ys, 
which  Jacob  Tonscm  issued  without  the  poems  in  six  volumes 
(1723-j-),  a  syndicate  of  booksellers  added  in  172^  a  <  seventh 
volume '  giving  the  poems  in  Curll's  text  under  the  incom- 
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petent  editorship  of  Dr.  Sewell.  Neither  Theobald,  Hanmer, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Warburton,  Capell,  nor  Steevens  noticed  the 
poems  in  their  editions  of  the  plays.  Capell  annotated  in 
manuscript  a  copy  of  the  Lintott  reprint,  but  the  revision 
remains  unpublished  in  the  Capell  collection  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1774  J.  ^U>  ^  London 
bookseller,  first  included  the  poems  in  a  trade  reprint  of  the 
plays.'  In  1780  Malone  included  the  poems  in  his  Supplement 
to  Johnson  and  Steeveni  edition  of  Shakespeati? s  Pi^V^  rf  i77Sy 
and  there  first  attempted  a  critical  recension  of  the  text. 
They  reappeared  as  a  matter  of  course  in  Malone's  great 
edition  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  in  1790.  It  is  due  to 
Malone's  example  that  Fenus  and  jidonii  and  the  rest  of 
Shakespeare's  non-dramatic  works  were  finally  admitted  to  the 
Shakespearean  canon.  They  fill  a  place  in  all  the  nineteenth- 
century  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  which  enjoy  a  standard 
repute. 

'  Many  so-called  collections  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  which  were  produced 
bf  publishers  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurv  under  such  titles  as 
<  Poems  written  by  Shakespeare  %  or  <  Poems  on  several  occasions  by  William 
Shakespeare',  were  merely  reprints  of  the  16^  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Poems  whidi  contained  only  the  Scmats  and  Fassicmafe  Pi/grim  and  omitted 
Shakespeare's  narrative  poems. 
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EV  E  M  as  the  funne  with  purple-colourd  face, 
Had  tane  his  lad  Icauc  of  the  weeping  mome^ 
Rofe-  cheekt  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chace. 
Hunting  he  lou'd,butlouehelaught  to  fcorne: 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amainevnto  bim. 
And  Uke  a  bold  fac'd  Tuterginnes  to  woo  him. 

Thrife  fairer  then  my  ftlfir,  (thus  Ihe  b^n) 
Thefieidschiefe  flower,  {weet  aboue  compare, 
Staine  to  all  Nimphs,more  louely  then  a  man. 
More  white,  andrcd,then  doues,or  roles  are: 

Nature  that  made  thee  withher  fclfe  at  Utile, 
.   Saiththactheworldbathcndingwitbtljylife. 

Vouchfafc  thou  wonder  to  alight  thy  fieed, 
Andrainehisproudhcadtothc&ddleEow, 
If  thou  wilt  daine  this  fauor,ibr  diy  meed 
A  thou&nd  honie  fecrets  Aialt  thou  know: 
Here  come  and  lit,  viate  ncuer  ferpeot  hilles. 
And  bdjig  fei^Uc  Ihiocber  thee  with  killcs. 
B 
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An<!  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loth'd  (acietie. 
But  rather  fatnifh  them  amid  their  plentic, 
Making  them  red,  and  pale,  with  frelh  varic  tie : 
Tenkillcs  (hortasoae,onelongastwcntic: 
A  (bmmers  day  will  (eemc  an  houre  but  thort, 
Being  wafted  in  jfiich  time-beguiling  (port. 

V  Vi;h  this  Ihc  ccazoh  on  his  (weating  palme, 
Theprcndentofpith,  and  liuplyhood. 
And  trembling  in  her  pailion,  calls  it  balme, 
£  arthsibueraigne  iaiuc,  to  do  a  goddelTc  good. 
Being  (o  enrag'djdeHrc  doth  lend  her  force, 
Qouiagioufly  to  plucke  liim  from  bi:>  horfe. 

Ouer  one  armc  the  luftie  cour/ers  raine> 

Vnckr  her  other  was  the  tender  boy. 

Who  blu|bt,an4  powted  in  a  diiU  dildaine. 

With  kadpi  appetite,  vnapt  to  toy, 

Sh^r^,  and  hot,  as  coles  of  glowing  fier, 
Hered:^f  flume,*  bucffo(tie  in  defier* 

The  ftudded  bridle  on  a  ra^ed  bough, 

Nimbly  Qie  faftcns,(6hoW  quickc  isloue !) 

The  fteedisftalled  vp,and  cuen  now. 

To  tie  therider  (he  begins  to  proue : 

Backward  (he  puibt  him,  as  (he  would  be  thrufV, 
And  goucrnd  him  in  ftrcngth  though  not  in  luft. 

So 
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So  foone  was  (he  along,  as  he  was  down  e, 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbowes  and  their  hips : 
Now  doth  Ihe  ftroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown^ 
And  gins  to  chide,  but  (bone  (he  (lopshis  lips, 
And  kiffing  (peaks,with  luftful  lairgiiage  broken^ 
If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  (hall  neuer  open. 

He  burnes  with  baftifiill  (hanie,nie  with  her  teares 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  ofhis  cheeke% 
Then  with  her  windie  (ighes,  and  golden  heares^ 
To  fan,  and  blOw  thetn  drie  againe  ihe  (eekcs. 
He  faith,  (he  is  immodeft,  blames  her  m\(Ccy 

V  Vhat  f ollowes  more ,  (he  murthers  with  a  kifle. 

Euen  as  an  emptie  £agle  (harpe  by  (i% 
Tires  with  her  beake  on  feathtf  s^  flellijand  bone, . 
Shaking  her  wings,  deuouring  all  in  had*. 
Till  either  gorge  be  ftuft,  or  pray  be  gone : 
Euen  fo  (he  kift  his  brow,  his  checke,his  chin, 
And  where  (he  ends,  fhedodi  anew  begin.    • 

Forft  to  content,  but  neuer  to  obey. 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face. 
She  feedeth  on  die  (leame,  as  on  a  pray. 
And  calls  it  hcaoealy  moifture,  aire  of  grace, 

V  Vi(hing  her  (fheeks  were  gardens  ml c^Howers^ 
Sotbey  were  dew'd  with  fuch  di(tilling  (htM  ers. 

Bii 
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Looke  how  a  bird  lyes  tattled  in  a  ne^ 
So  faftned  in  her  annes  Adonis  lyes, 
Pure  (hame  and  aw'd  reiiftance  made  him  frer, 
Which  bred  more  beautie  in  his  angrie  eyes: 
Raiiie  added  to  a  riucr  that  is  ranke. 
Perforce  will  force  it  ouerflo w  the  bankc. 

Still  (he  intreats,  and  prettily  intreats. 

For  to  a  prettie  earc  Ihe  tunes  her  tale. 

Still  is  he  fiillein,  dill  he  lowres  and  frets, 

Twixtaitnibn  ihame,  and  anger  afhie  pal^ 
Being  red  (he  loues  him  beft>  and  being  white, 
Her  beft  is  bettcrd  with  a  more  delight. 

Looke  how  he  can,  (he  cannot  chu(e  but  loue. 
And  by  her  Batt  immortall  hand  (he  TweareS} 
From  his  ibft  bo(bme  neuercoremoue. 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tear  es, 
Which  log  haue  raind,makingher  checks  al  wet. 
And  one  fweet  kifle  (hal  pay  this  compdedc  debt. 

Vpon  this  promife  did  he  raife  his  chin, 
Likeadiuedapperpeeringthroi^a  waue. 
Who  being  lookt  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in: 
So  offers  he  to  giue  what  (he  did  craue, 
But  when  her  lips  were  readie  (ot  his  pay, 
He  winks^  and  tumeshis  lips  another  way. 

Neuer 
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Neucr  did  pafTcnger  in  .fbmmers  heat, 
More  thiiil  for  drinke^then  (he  for  this  good  turne, 
Her  helpe  flie  fees^but  helpc  ihe  cannot  get. 
She  bathes  in  watcr^  yet  her  fire  mull  burne: 
Oh  pitiegan  (he  crie,  flint-hearted  boy, 
Tis  but  a  kiffc  1  bcggc,  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

I  haue  bene  wooed  as  I  intreat  thee  now^ 
Euen  by  the  fternc,and  direfull  god  of  warre, 
V  Vhofe  finowie  nccke  in  battell  nere  did  bow, 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes  in  euerie  iarrc. 
Yet  haih he  beqe my  cLptiiiCjand  my  flaue, 
And  bcgd  for  that  vhich  tiiouvnaskt  llialthaue. 

Ouer  my  Altars  hath  he  hong  his  launce. 
His  battred  ihield,  his  vncontrolled  crcft, 
And  for  my  fake  hath  learnd  to  fport,and  dauncc, 
To  toy,to  \vanton,dallie,fmilc,and  ieft. 

Scorning  his  churlifli  drummc,and  enfigne  red. 
Making  my  amies  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

Thushethat  oiicr-ruld,  I  ouer-(\vayed, 
Leading  him  pri:baerinarcd  rolechaine. 
Strong  t  cm[>erd  (leele  his  ftronger  ftrength  obay  ed. 
Yet  was  he  fcruile  to  my  coy  diTdainc, 

Oh  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might, 
Formaiftringhcr  that  foyld  the  god  of  fight* 

Bii) 
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Touch  buc  my  lips  with  thofefaire  lips  of  thine,       • 
Tliough  mine  be  not  Co  faire,  yet  are  they  red^ 
The  kifleihalbe  thine  owne  as  well  as  mine, 
What  feed  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  vp  thy  head, 
Looke  in  mine  ey-bals,there  thy  bcautie  lyes. 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  fince  eyes  in  eyes  ? 

Art  thou  afham'd  to  kilTe?  then  winke  againe, 
And  I  will  winke,  fu  (hall  thie  day  feeme  night. 
Louc  keepes  his  reuels  where  there  arebuttwaine: 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  (port  isnot  in  Hght, 

Thefc  blcw-veind  violets  whereon  we  leane, 
•  Neuer  can  blab,nor  know  not  what  wc  meane. 

The  tender  fpring  vpon  thy  tempting  lip, 
Shewes  thee  vnripe;  yet  maift  thou  wcUbe  tafted^ 
Make  vfc  of  time,  Icr  not  aduantage  flip, 
Beautie  witliin  it  felfc  Ihould  not  be  wafted, 

Faire  flowers  that  are  not  gathred  iti  their  prime, 
R  ot,and  confume  them  fclues  in  litle  time. 

Were  I  hard-faiiourd,foule,  or  wrinckled  old, 
ll-nurtur'd,  crooked,  churlifti,  harfti  in  voice, 
Ore-wornc,  de(pifed,reumatique,  and  cold, 
Thick-fighted,  barren,  leane,  and  lacking  iuyce; 
The  mightfttliou  paufe,forthe  I  were  nottorthee^ 

B  ut  hauing  no  dcfeas,why  docft  abhor  mc  9 

Thou 
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Thou  ooft  not  i<:e  one  wrinckle  in  my  brow, 
Min^  cy^s  4r«grf  y,9n4  bright,  &  <}uicke  in  turning} 
My  beautie  9$  the  fpring  doth  yearchc  grow, 
My  fle(h  is  Coh^an^  plumpe,  my  marrow  bymine, 
My  ^ooth  moift  han4)Wer$  it  with  thy  hanofelt, 
V  Vould  in  thy  palmc  di(Ioluc>or  (ctmc  to  melt, 

Bid  mc  di^ourfe,  (  will  icchaunt  thine  eare^ 
Or  like  a  Fairici  trip  ypon  th«  ^reene. 
Or  like  a  Nimph,  with  long  dilheueled  hear9> 
Datincconihefands,  and  yet  no  footing  feene. 

Not  groflc  to  frnkc,  Lutlighc,  and  will  afpirc. 

VVitne^fethts'Primrorebanke  whereon  Hie,  ' 
Tbcfefprceleflc  flowers  like  llurdy  trccsfapport  mes 
Two  llrcgthles  doties  will  draw  mc  throu^  thd  skre^ 
Frommornekill  iiight,cuen.wberc  I  lift  to  (port  mc. 
Is  loue  fb  light  f  weet  boy,  and  may  irbe, 
That  tboti  ihould  thinke  it  heauic  vnto  theq^ 

Is  thine  owne  heart  to  dune  bwhe  face  affeded  ? 
Can  thy  righthaqd  ceate  loue  vpon  thy  left  ? 
Then  woo  thy  {elfe,be  of  thy  felfe  reie^^cd : 
Steale  thine  owa6reedome,andcomp!aineanthd& 
-  Narcifiiisfo  him  k\^  him  felfe  forfooke,^ 
AndxHed  CO  kifle  his  ihadow  in  the  brooke. 
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Torches  are  made  to  light,  icwcis  to  weare^ 
Dainties  to  taft,  freih  beautie  for  the  vfe, 
Herbes  for  their  fmcll^  and  (appie  plants  to  bearc. 
7  hings  growing  to  them  felucs^  are  growths  abufe. 
Seeds  fpring  fro  feedi,&  beauty  breedeth  beauty, 
Thou  waft  begot,  to  get  it  is  thy  duty, 

Vpon  the  earths  increafe  why  Ihouldft  thou  £ccdp 
VnlefTe  the  earth  with  thy  increafe  be  fed  ? 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed. 
That  thine  may  liue,when  thou  thy  (elfe  art  dead: 

And  fo  in  fpitc  of  death  thou  doeft  furuiue, 

In  that  thy  likenefTc  0  ill  is  left  aliue. 

By  this  die  loue-(ickcQueene  began  to  f>^'eate, 
For  where  they  lay  the  ihadow  had  forfboke  them. 
And  Titan  tired  in  the  midday  heate. 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  ouer-  lookc  them, 
V  Viihing  Adonis  had  his  te.ame  to  guide, 
Sohc  were  likehim.and  by  Venusiide. 

And  now  Adonis  with  a  lazie  ^rite, 

And  with  a  heauie,  darke,  difliking  eye, 

His  lowring  browcs  ore-whclmiug  his  faire  Hghc, 

Like  milHe  vapors  when  they  blot  the  skic. 

So  wring  his  checkes ,  cries,  fie,  no  more  of lou^ 
The  f  iinne  doth  bume  my  £ice  I  muft  remouc. 

Ay,mc^ 
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Ay,  me,  (quoth  Venus)  young,  and  (b  vnkin<lc» 
V  Vhac  bare  excuics  mak'ft  thou  to  be  gon  ? 
He  figh  celeftiall  breath,  whofe'gentle  winde, 
Shall  coole  the  heate  of  this  defcending  iiio: 
He  make  a  fliadow  for  thee  of  my  heares. 
If  they  burn  too,lle  quench  them  with  my  teares. 

4    • 

The  fun  that  fliines  from  heaiien  y  (hines  but  warmCi 
And  lo  1  lye  bctwecDC  that  fiinne  ,an<i  thee : 
The  heate  I  haue  from  thence  dothlitleharme, 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  burneth  mc^ 
And  were  I  not  immortally  life  were  done> 
Betweene  this  heauenly^and  earthly  funne^ 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flintie, hard  as  ft£ilc  ? 

Nay  more  then  Hint,  for  flx>ne  at  rainerelenteth :   . 

Art  thou  a  womans  fonneand  canll  notfeele 

What  tis  to  loue^how  w;mt  of  loue  tormenteth? 
O  had  thy  mother  borne  (o  hard  a  minde> 
She  had  not  broughtforth  thee,  but  died  vnkind« 

What  am  I  tTiat  thoufliouldft  contemne  me  this  ? 

Or  what  great  danger,  dwels  vpon  my  fute  ? 

What  were  thy  lip$thc  worfe  for  one  poorekis  ? 

Speake  fairc^but  (peake  fjiire  ^  ords^or  el(e  be  mute; 
Giue  me  one  kifle^Uegiueit  jthee  againe, 
And  one  for  intreft,  if  thou  wilt  banc  twainc. 

c 
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Fie,  Uueleife  pi^re,  cold,  md  (enceldlc  (lone } 
Well  painted  idoU)  image  dull,  and  dead, 
Statiie  contenting  but  the  eye  alone, 
Thing  like  a  man,butof  no  woman  bred; 

Tnou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  mans  complexion, 
For  men  will  kilTe  euen  by  thwir  owne  dir c^ion, 

Tbi>  raid,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue^ 
Andiwelling  paiTion  doth  prouoke  a  pau^, 
Redjcheeks,  andfierie  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong: 
Beii%  ludge  in  loue,  Ihe  cannot  right  her  caufe. 
And  now  (he  weeps,$c  nowihe  faine  would  fpeake 
And  now  her  (bbs  do  her  intendments  breake. 

Sometime  (Htrniake$  her  head,  and  then  his  hand. 

Now  gazeth  (he  on  him,  now  on  the  ground ; 

Sometime  her  armes  infold  him  like  a  band, 

*  She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  armes  be  bound : 

And  when  from  thence  he  (huggles  to  be  gone, 

She  locks  her  lillie  fingers  one  in  one. 

'Fondling, Ihc faith, (incc I haiic hcmd  thee  here 
Within  the  circuit  ofthisiuorie  pale, 
-  lie  be  a  parkc,  and  thou  (halt  be  my  dcarc: 
Feed  wherethou  wilt;  on  mountainc,or  in  dalej    . 
Graze  oii  my  lips,  and  if  thofe  hils  be  dric. 
Stray  lower,  where  thej?lcaKint  fountaines  lie, 

*  VViihi'i 
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VVitin  this  limit  is  reliefeinough,  i 

Sweet  bottomcgralTc,  and  high  dclightfpll  plaincy 
Round  rifing  hiilocks,brakcs  ob(curc,and  rough, . 
To  Ihcltcr  dice  from  tcmpcft,aiid  from  raiixc : 
Then  be  my  dcare,  fijice  J  am  fuch  a  parkc, 
No  dog  {haJ  rowzc  thcc,though  a  thoufaud  bark. 

At  this  Adonisimilcsas  in  difHainc, 
That  in  cch  cheeke  appearcs  a  prenie  dimple  $ 
Loue  made  thofe  hollowes ,  if  him  felfe  v^ck  ftutic, 
Hemightbeburicdinatombefofimple,        ' 
Foreknow  ing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie> 
Why  there  loue  liu  d,  &  there  he  could  not  die, 

f 

Thcfc  louely  caues,  thcferoMid  indbttvcing  pit%;  . 
Opend  their  moiithes  to  iwallowVedus  liking  t 
BcincT  mad  before, how  doth  ihenowforwics^  . ;: 
Struckc  dead  at  nrd,  what  needsafeeond flriking/  ^ 
Poore  Queene  of  Ioue,in  thine  own  law  fbrlome, 
To  loue  a  chcekc  that  ^iles  at  thee  in  fcctme. 

Now  which  wavlliall  (lie  turne  ?  what  (hall  (be  ^y^ 
Her  words  arc  done,  her  woes  the  Aore  increafing, 
The  time  is  (pent,  her  ob\eGt  will  away, 
And  ftom  her  twining  atmes  doth  vrgereleaHog; 
Pitie  (lie  cries,  (bme  fauouTyiome  remorfc, 
Away  he  /priiigs,  and  hafteth  tahis  hor&. 
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But  lo  from  forth  a  copps  that  neighbors  by, 
Abrccding  lennct,  luftic,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis  trampling  Courfcr  doth  cfpy: 
And  fonh  Ihc  ruftics,  Ihorts,  and  neighs  aloud. 
The  ftrong-neckt  ftccd  being  tied  vnio  a  tree, 
Breakcth  his  raine,and  to  her  ftraight  goes  hec. 

Imperioufly  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  wouen  girthes  he  breaks  afiinder. 
The  bearing  earth  wiih  his  hard  hoofe  he  wounds, 

V  Vhofe  hollow  worabe  refounds  like  heauens  thun- 

The  y  ron  bit  he  cruftieth  tweene  his  teeth,  (dcr, 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  cares  vp  pnckt,his  braided  hanging  mane 
Vpon  his  compaft  crcft  now  ftand  oti  end, 
Hisnoftrils  drinkc  the  aire,  and  fonh  againc 
A$  from  a  fomace,  vapors  doth  he  (end : 
His  eye  which  (cornfully  gliftcrs  lik  cfire, 
Shewes  his  hote  courage,  and  his  high  dcHrc. 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  ftcps, 

V  Vith  gentle  maicftie.and  modeft  pride, 
Anon  he  reres  vpright,  curuets,  and  leaps. 

As  who  (hould  fay^  lo  thus  my  ftrength  is  tride. 
And  this  I  do,  to  captiuate  the  eye, 
Of  the  faire  breeder  that  is  ftanJing  by. 

What 
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What  rcckcth  he  his  riders  angric  fturrc, 
His  flattering  holla,  or  his  ftand,  [  fay, 

VVhatcareshenow,fbrcurbe,orpricking(purre, 

For  rich  caparifbns,  or  trappings  gay : 
He  feeshisloue,  and  nothing  cUe  he  (ees, 
For  nothing  elfe  with  his  proud  (ight  agrees* 

Looke  when  a  Painter  would  (iirpafle  th  c  life, 
Inlimffliugoutawell  proportioned  deed, 
His  Art  with  Natures  workmanlhip  atftrife^ 
As  if  the  dead  the  liuing  (hould  exceed : 
So  did  this  Horfe  excell  a  common  one. 
In  (hape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace  and  bone* 

Round  hooft,{hort  ioynted,fedocksihag,  and  long. 
Broad  breaft,  full  eye,  (mall  head,and  noftrill  wide. 
High  cref^  (hort  eares,ftraight  legs,&  pafling  ftrog^ 
Thin  mane,thicke  taile,broad  buttock,  tender  hide* 
Looke  what  a  Hor{e  Ihould  haue,he  did  not  lack> 
Saue  a  proud  rider  on  (o  proud  a  back.  * 

Sometime  he  /cuds  farre  off,aud  there  he  ftares. 
Anon  he  darts,  at  flurring  of  a  feather:  ^ 
To  bid  the  wind  a  bafe  he  now  prepares, 
And  where  he  runnc,  or  flie,they  know  not  whethen 
For  through  his  manictBc  taile,the  high  wind  Hngs, 
Fanning  the  haires,  who  waue  like  featlved  wings. 
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He  lookes  vpon  his  loue,  and  neighs  vmo  her^ 
She  anfsvers  him^s  if  (he  knew  his  mindc^ 
Being  p'rouci  as  femalesare,  to  ice  hiiB  woo  her^'i 
She  puts  on  outward  {IrangenefTc,  feemesYnkindct 
Spumes  at  his  loue,and  fcorns  the  heat  he  feeles, 
Beating  his  kind  imbracements  with  her  heeles. 

Then  like  a  melancholy  malcontent, 
'^  He  vailes  histaile  thatlike  a  £dliagplume^ 
^oole  {badow  to  his  melting  buttocke  len^ 
He  (lamps,  and  bites  the  poore  flies  in  his  firnie : 
His  loue  perceiuing  how  be  was  inrag'd, 
Grew  kiqder,  and  his  furie  was  a(rwag'd. 

|4is  teftic  maiftcr  gocth  about  to  uke  him, 
VVhcnk)  the  vnbackt  breeder  full  of  fearc,  ' 
Ieak)u$ofcaijiiiing,fwifay  doth  forfake  him,         i 
V  Vidi  herthc  Horic,and  left  Adonis  chcrtt :  >        ' 
As  they  were  mad  vnto  the  wood  they  hie  theni. 
Out  dripping  crowes,that  ftriye  to  oucxfty  them. 

All  fwolne  with  chafing,  downe  Adonis  fits, 
Banning  his  boyftrous,and  vnruly  bca(lj 
And  now  tbc  happie  (eafon  once  more  fits 
That  loucficke  louc^  by  pleading  may  be  bleft : 
For  lou^s  fay,.thc  hcan  hath  treble  wrong, 
V  Vhcn  it  is  batdthc  ajdance  of thatoQgoe, 
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Aa  Ouen  that  i^^pt>  or  riuer  ftayd, 

Buraeth  more  hotly,  (wcUeth  with  more  cage: 

Soofconcealcdfbrowmaybefayd,  . 

Free  vent  of  words  loucs  ficr  doth  afTw^e, 
But  when  th  e  hearts  attumey  once  is  mutci    ' 
The  client  breakes,  as  deiperat  inJbisiMi?.^- 

He  fees  her  coraming,  and  begins  to^Io^ ; 
£uen  as  a  dying  coale  reuiues  with  wind^ 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his angrie bro w^     > 
Lookes  on  the  dull  eanh  widi  difturbed  Oiindc ; 
Taking  no  notice  that  (he  is  (b  nye. 
For  all  askance  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

O  what  a  fight  ii  was  wiftly  to  view. 
How  ilie  came  ftealing  to  the  wayward  boy. 
To  note  the  fighting  confli*^  of  her  hew, 
How  white  and  red,  ech  other  did  defboy: 
But  now  her  cheeke  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flafiit  forth  fircj'as  lightning  from  the  skie. 

Now  was  (he  iuft  before  him  as  he  fat,' 
And  like  a  lowly  loucr  downc  (he  kncclcs, 
V  Vith  one  faire  hand  Ihe  heaueth  vp  his  hat^ 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fairc  chcejiLc  fceles : 
His  tcndrer  cheeke,receiues  her  foft  hands  prii.t, 
As  apr,  as  new  falnc  {how  takes  any  dine 
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Oh  what  a  war  oflookes  was  then  betweene  them, 
Her  eyes  petitioners  to  his  eyes  Aiing, 
His  eyes  faw  her  eyes,as  they  had  not  (eene  them. 
Her  eyes  wooed  ftill ,  his  eyes  difdaind  the  wooing: 
And  all  this  dumbe  play  had  his  a6ts  made  plain. 
With  tears  which  Chorus-like  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  {he  takes  him  by  the  hand, 
A  lillie  prifbnd  in  a  gaile  of  iiiow. 
Or  luorie  in  an  allabla(lcr  band, 
So  white  ahriend,  ingirts  fb  white  a  fb : 
'  This  beautious  combat  wilfull,  and  vnwilling, 
• .  Showed  like  two  filuer  doues  that  fit  a  billing. 

Once  more  the  engin  ofhcr  thoughts  began, 
Ofaii  eft  moucronthis  monall.  round. 
Would  thou  wcrt  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man. 
My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  hcait  my  wound,  a 
For  one  fwcct  looke  thy  helpe  I  would  aflure  thet, 
Thoghnothing  but  my  bodies  bane  wold  cure  ihec 

Giiie  mc  my  hand  (faith  he,)  why  doft  thou  fcele  it  ? 

Giue  me  mf  hcart(raith  flic,)  and  thou  llialt  hauc  it. 

O  giue  it  mc  left  thy  hardhcart  do  ftcclc  it, 

And  being  ftccld,  foftfighcs  can  npucrgrauc  it. 
Then  Ipues  dcepc  groncs,  I  neuer  fliall  regard, 
Becaufc  Adonishcari  haih  made  mine  hard. 

Fot 
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For  (hame  he  cries,  let  go,  and  let  me  go^ 
My  dayes  delight  is  palT,  my  hotCc  is  gone, 
And  tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  ib, 
I  pray  you  hence,  and  leaue  me  hen  alone. 
For  all  my  mind,  my  though^  my  bufie  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  fiom  the  mare« 

Thu  s  (he  replies,  thy  palfir^  as  he  Ihould, 
V  Velcomes  the  warme  approch  of fweet  deiire^ 
'Aflfedion  is  acoalethatmuftbeco<^d, 
Fife  fiiffcrd  it  will  (et  the  heart  on  fire, 

The  (ea  hath  bound$,but  deepe  defire  hath  nonc^ 
Therfore  no  maruell  though  thy  hatfc  be  goi)e. 

How  like  a  iade  he  ftood  tied  to  the  tree, 
Seruillymaifterdwithaleathemeraioe,  * 

Bnt  when  he  faw  his  loue,  his  youths  &ire  fec^ 
He  held  fiich  pettie  bondage  in  diiHaine : 
Throwing  the  bafe  thongfi'om  his  bendii^  creft, 
Enlranchifing  his  mouth,  his  backe,  his  breft. 

Who  fees  his  trye-loue  in  her  naked  bed> 
Teaching  the  fheets  a  whiter  hewdien  ^hite, 
But  when  his  glutton  eye  (q  fiill  hadifed, 
His  other  agents  ayme  at  like  delight  ? 
Who  is  (b  Biint  that  dares  not  be  ib  bcrfd. 
To  touch  the  fier  the  weadier  beingcold  ? 
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Let  me  excitiedijir courier geodcl^ojry 

And  leame  ofbtin  I  heartily  beieech  thee^ 

To  take  aduantage  on  pre&oced  ioy. 

Though  I  were  (wbc^y  et  his  proceedings  teach  thee 
O  leame  to  lone^ttie  leflbn  is  but  piaioe. 
And  once  made  perfe^,  neuer  lodagaine. 

I  know  not  loue  (quoth  he)  Yxqt  will  not  know  it^ 
Vnldie  it  be  a  Boarc,and  then  I  ichjUe  ii^  ' 
Tis  muchtoboorowyandlwillinotowai^  (!•■  ^  . 
Mylouetolouf^islou^buttodirgracei^  .: 

F6r  I  haue  heard,  iciis  t  life  in  deaths 
. .  Tlfjitlaiigbsand  weeps>«nd  allbutwithalvrCatli. 

Who  weaces  a  gaimentlhapelefle  and  vnfiniiht? 

Who  plucks  the  ttudbefojeoneleafe  put  forth? 

If  Springing  things  be  anie  lot  diminifht, 

Jhey  wither  in  their  prime,  proue  nothing  worth, 
The  colt  thaf  $  backt  and  burdiend  being  yof^, 
Lofeth  his  pride,  afid  neuer  waxethftrong. 

You  hurt  my  hand  with  wrii^iug,Iet  vs  piart. 
And  leaue  mis  idle  theame,thi$  bootleHe  char, 
Remoiie  your  (lege  from  my  ynyeeldirighar^ 
To  loues  dltrmes  it  will  not  ope  the  gate, 
Difini(rcyo»vvows,yourf4incdtcars,yourflattiy, 
For  where  a  hcvt  is  hard  they  mak«  no  battry, 

what 
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What  cand  thoa  taHcc(quoch (he)haft  thou  a  tbfig? 

0  would  thou  hadft  not,  of  I  had  no  hearing, 

Thy  marmatdes  voice  hath  done  mbdoui^e  ^tottg^ 

1  had  my  lode  before  now  pr^ll  ^nmki  bearings 
Mellodiousd((cord,heauenty  tuhishaHh  foUfi^hig, 
Eares^eep  fweet  inurik,&  baits  di€p  (ore  wouding 

Had  I  no  eyes  but  eares,  rtiy  eires  woidd  foue, 
That  inward  beautie  and  inuifiblc,  -  - '         -%'■ 
Or  were  I  dcafe,  thy  oucwair^paiTS  would  ftioue  ' 
£chpaRinme,thatwerebat{eAribl^    '• 

Though  neither  «ye^  n^ifJtvksfto  he4rc  nor  (ee, 
.Y«t(houId  I  be  in  ioue,^  teaching  thee.    • 

Say  that  the  ience«f feeling'we  A  btrefc  Mk^ ' 
AMdiatlcould  notrett)fK>r  h^Me^borccAKb, 
And  nothing  but  tbeYeri^^eli  wctfc  k^?  me,         JL 
Yet  wotild  my  loue  vo  tif eebrftiil  at  much,  4P 

For  fro  the  ftillicorieoijbjf^e  excelling,     (ling. 

Corns  breath  petfiimd,tniiffced(itl)loue  by  fmel- 

B  ut  oh  what  banquet  weit  thou  to  the  taft> 
Being  nourfe,  and  feeiier  <jf  the  odier  foure, 
V  Vould  they  nor  wifli  die  foaft-mighc  cuer  h% 
Andbidfurpitiondotibleloekethedore;  ^ 

Leftie<]ou(iedurfbwer?n>Nae!conie  eueffy 
■    Sliouldby  his  ftealing  in  diftorbethe  feaft  ? 
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Once  more  the  nibvcolourd  portall  o^endy 
V  Vhicb  to  his  fpceih  did  hooie  parage  vcdd, 
Liketred  moroeihat  eiieryect)etokeii4 
VVracke  to  the  iiiHaaii,  tanpeft  to  tKe  field : 
Sbnow  to  ibmlMrds,  wo  vnto  the  birds, 
Oufts,and  feme  flawes,co  heardmen,  &  eo  herds.- 

This  ill  preiage  aduiiedly  (he  marketby 
Euen  a|  the  wind  is  huflit  before  it  raineth : 
Or  as  the  wolfe  doth  g^in  before  he  baiketh : 
Or  as  the  berrie  breakes  before  it  ftainetb 
Or  fike  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun : 
His  meaning  ftnickeher  ere  his  words  begun. 

And  athislookcflie  flady  falleth  dowoe,. 
For  lool^es  kiUlaMc»and  loue  by  lookes  reuiueth, 
A&iil^reoircs'tiie  wounding  ofafrowne, 
But  bkfTed  bonkrout  tbttby  loueio  thrtueth. 
The  fillie  boy  bekeuii^  ihe  is  dead, 
Clapsherpale  checker  tilldapping  makes  itrcd* 

An(f all  amazrd,  brake  offhis  late  intent, 
Forlharply  he  did  tluriketorcpr^odher. 
Which  cunning  loue  did  wkdly  preuent, 
Faire-fall  the  wit  that  can  (o  .well.defend  her: 
For  on  the^a6Gi:.lihe  lyes  asfhc  wereflaine^ 
Till  his.breadk  breathcth  life  in  her  ag<dne. 

He 
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He  wrings  her  no(e^e  ftrikesher  on  tbc  checkes^ 
He  ben£  her  finger^r*  holds  her  pulfes  hard, 
He  chafes  her  lips>  s  thoufand  waves  he  icckes, 
To  mend  the  hurt,  that  his  vnkindneile  IMrd, 
Hekifies  her,  and  (he  by  h£r goodwill, 
Will  neuer  rife, (o  he  will  ki&  her  fiill. 

The  night  of  (brrow  now  is  tumd  to  day. 
Her  two  blew  wiodo wes  faintly  (he  v{^ieaueth, 
Like  the  faire  funne  when  in  his  6c(ti  array. 
He  cheercs  the  inorne,and  all  the  earth  releeuedi: 

And  as  the  bright  funne  glorifies  the  skie: 

So  is  her  &ce  illumind  with  her  eye. 

V  Vhofc  beames  vpon  his  haireleffe  face  are  fix^ 
As  if  from  thence  Acy  borrowed  all  theirfhinc, 
VVcre  neuer  foure  fuchlampSjtog^uK  iTtixt, 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  browes  repine . 
But  hcrs,which  through  the  criftal  tears  gaueligh^ 
Shone  like  the  Moone  in  water  (ccne  by  night. 

O  where  am  I  (quoth  llic,)  in  earth  or  heauen^     * 
Or  in  the  Ocean  drcncht,  or  in  thcfire : 
What  houre  is  this,or  raorne,  or  wearie  eiie% 
Do  I  delight  to  die  or  life  defire  ? 

But  now  I  liu'd,  and  life  was  deaths  annoy, 
ButnowIdy'dc,anddciathwasliudlyioy.   . 
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O  thoUiikKlkllltneJdIline  once  againe,' 
Thy  eyes  (hio  wd  tutor,  that  hat^  heart  of  chine. 
Hath  taught  them  (comfuU  xticus,  ^  /lich  difdaine. 
That  thev  bauc  nuirdcedtlus  podre  heart  df  mine, 
And  tneTenineeyes  true  leaders  to  their  quecne. 
But  foe  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  (eenc. 

Loflg  may  tKcyJiifleechocherfor  this  cure, 
Oh  nfiUerlet^cirjcririiibnJiueries  weare. 
And  as  they  ladtthdr  verdour  ftiil  endure, 
TQ.ddli$  infe4^ion  fi-om  the  dangerous  y eare': 
That  ^hcihrTgazerslbauing.^itoa  deaths  * 
May  fay,  the^iague  iis  banilht  by  th)kbreath«  v.' 

Purfs]ips,ivv£etf£alcs  in  my  (oft Upsiiii{)rinte€^  ■'>'' 
V  Vl^dC  b  j^iucs  may  I  make  ftiikolie  {ealiag-? 
To  fell  BpytSfb  I  can  be  well  contented,       " 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  a  nd  vie  good  dealing, 
';V!^hich  purchase  if  thou  make/or  feare  of  (lips, 
$<rtthy'icale  maauell,  on  my  wax-rtd  lips. 

A  ihoi\|A9d  kiiTes  buyes  my  heart  from  rne^ 
And  pay  them  at  thy  Icifiire,  one  by  one, 
VVha^isil^O hundred  touches  vnto  thee,  '* 

Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Saylor-OQnt^imetsthatthedebtuioulddoublc^ 

1$  tvi^endc  hundred  kifles  fucfa'a  trouble  ? 

Fairc 
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Faire  Queene  (quoth  bc)if anie  loueyou  ovireni^ 
Mealure  my  ftrangencfle  with  my  vnripic  yeares, 
Before  I  know  my  (elfe^  (eeke  not  to  know  me, 
Nofi(herbutthevngFowne  frieforbeares, 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,the  greene  fticks  dfi^ 
Or  being  early  pluckc^is  {bwer  to  taft.     . 

Looke  the  worlds  comfoiter  wUh^yearie  gate> 
H  is  dayes  hpc  taske  hath  ehdfid  in  tiki  \N^^, 
The  owle(ni^ts  herald)  (hreeks^  tis  vetielate, 
The  Iheepe  ace  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  neft. 
And  cok-:bIa<k  doudsjthat  lliadow  heauens  light, 
Do  iiimmon  vs  toj>ar^ai>4  bid  good  nlght» 

Now  let  me  fay  goodnight^and  ib  (ay  you, 
If  you  will  (ay  Coy  you  (hall  haue  a  kis ;    ! 
Goodnight  (quoth  the)  and.ere,h9<l^.y  cs  adue, 

The  honicfee  of  parting  tefidred  i^. 

Her  armes  do  lend  bis  neckea  (weet  imbractf, 
Incorporate  then  th^  (eemi^face  growes  to  face. 

Till  br«athk^e  he.  dilioynd^  and-ba^k ward  drew. 
The  heauenly  moi(}urethat(weetfCOraIl  uKJuth, 
V  Vhofe  precious  taft,  herthi((lie-lips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  (urfet,  yet  complaine  on  drouth. 
He  with  her  plende  pr^fhei^Mit  with  dearth, 
Their  lips  togetherglW^f^itt)  the  «anh. 
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Navquicke  deiire  hath  caught  the  yeclding  pray, 
And  gluttonlike  (he  feeds,  yet  neuer  filleth. 
Her  lips  are  conquercrs,  his  lips  obay, 
Paying  what  ranibnie  the  inibiter  willeth : 
V  Vhofc  vultur  thought  doth  p  itch  the  price  Co  hie, 
That  (he  will  draw  his  lips  rich  treafure  drie. 

And  hauingfelt  the  fireemcffc  of  the  ipo  ilc, 
W  ith  blind  foki  ftvie  (he  begins  to  ibrrage. 
Her  face  doth  reeke,&  (moke,her  blood  doth  boile, 
And  citelcSc  luft  (lirs  vp  a  defperat  courage, 
Planting  obliuion,  beating  reaibn  backe, 
Forgetting  (hamcs  pure  blu(h,&  honors  wracke. 

Hot,fatnt,and  wearie,  with  her  hard  imbracing, 
like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much  hadling, 
Or  as  the  fieet-feot  Roe  that's  xytd  with  chafing, 
Or  like  the  froward  infant  ftild  with  dandling: 
He  now  obayes,and  now  no  more  refifteth. 
While  (he  takes  all  (he  cai%  not  all  (he  liftedi. 

What  waxe  (b  frozen  but  di(roIues  with  timpring. 
And  yeelds  at  laft  to  euerie  light  impreinon  ? 
Things  out  ofhopc,  are  compaft  oft  with  ventring, 
Chiefly  in  loue,  whofe  leaue  exceeds  commifHon : 
AfFedfOn^ntsnotlikea|>iiie-fac'dt:oward, 
But  thew^s  be(l,wK{  mod  his  choice  is  froward. 
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When  he  did  frowne,6had  ihe  then  gaue  ouer^ 
Such  ne^ar  from  his  lips  (he  had  notiuckc, 
Foulc  \vordc$,and  fi-owne$,nnuft  not  r epell  a  louer, 
Y Vhat  though  the  rofc  haue  prickles,  yet  tis  pluckt^ 
Were  beautie  vnder  twentie  locks  keptfaft, 
Yet  louc  breaks  through}&  picks  them  all  at  laff. 

For  pittie  now  ihe  can  no  more  detaine  him> 
The  poorefoole  prates  hiertha;  he  may  depan, 
She  is  re/blu'd  no  longer  to  f  eftraine  him, 
Bids  him  fiirewelljanJ looko  wiell  t<>  her  har^ 
The  which  by  Cupids  boW  flietfoth  protcfl. 
He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breft. 

S  wect  boy  (lie  /aie5,tbis  night  ile  waft  in  {brrow, 
For  my  fick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch^ 
Tell  mc  loues  mai(lcr,(hall  we  meeteto'morrow. 
Say,  (hall  we,  iliall  we,  wiltthou  m;^e  the  matchf 
H e  toll's  her  no,to  morrow  he  intends. 
To  hunt  the  boare  with  certaine  ofhisfrends. 

The  boare  (  quoth  (he  )  whereat  a  Tuddain  pal^ 
Like  la-%\  ne  being  ^red  vpon  the  blulhing  ro^ 
V(urpes  her  chaeke,the  trembles  at  his  tale, 
And  on  his  necLher  yoaking  annes  (he  throwes^ 
She  fmcketh  downe,Oil!  hangii^  by  bis  necke, 
He  on  her  belly  fall'v'hc  on  her  backe, 

E 
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Now  is  (he  in  die  verie  H(b  ofloue, 

Her  champion  mouttted  forthe  hot  incounter, 

AUisimaginarie  Ihe  dodi  proue, 

He  will  nocmannd^e  her,  alchou^  he  mount  her, 
That  wor(e  then  Tantalus  is  her  annoy. 
To  clip  Elizium,  and  to  lacke  her  ioy. 

Euen  (b  poore  birds  deceiu*d  with  painted  grapes, 
Do  (iitfet  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw : 
Euenib  (he  Iangui(heth in  her  mUhaps, 
As  tho(e  po<veotfd$  that  helplc(re  berries  (aw. 
The  warm  e  tfkSts  which  die  in  him  finds  mi(fing, 
She  (eekes  to  kindle  widicontinuall  killing. 

But  all  in  vaine^good  Queene,it  will  not  bee^ 
She  hath  a(&i'd«s  much  as  may  be  prou'dy 
Her  pleading  hath  dcferu'd  a  greater  fee. 
She's  louej  (he  loues,  and  yet flie  isnot  lou'd. 
He,  (ie,  he  fates,  you  cnSh  me,  let  me  go^ 
You  haue  no  rea&n  to  withhold  me  (b. 

Thou  hadft  bin  gone(quothihe)(weerboy  ere  this, 
But  thk  thou  xMUt  me,  thou woldft  hunt  the  boare^ 
Oh  be  aduird,thouknow'ft  noc  whatit  is. 
With  iauelinespoiu  a  churlifh  (wiocJtogoare, 
VVhofetuSies  neuer  (headid,  hewhetceth^ 
Like  to  $  moroU  botcher  bent  to  kill. 

On 
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On  his  bow-backe,  he  hath  a  battel!  (cty 
Of  brifly  pikes  that  cuer  threat  his  foss. 
His  eyes  like  glow-wormes  Ihine^vvhen  he  doth  fret 
His  fnout  digs  (epulchcrs  where  ere  he  goes. 
Being  mou'd  he  ftrikes,  what  ere  is  in  his  way. 
And  whom  he  ftrikes,  his  crooked  tulhes  flay. 

His  brawnie  fides  with  hairie  briftles  armed^ 
Are  better  proofe  then  thy  fpeares  point  can  enter. 
His  fliort  thick  necke  cannot  be  eauly  harmed^ 
Being  irefulI,on  the  lyon  he  will  venter^ 

The  thomie  bramblcs,and  imbracii^  buflie^ 
As  feareflill  of  him  part,through  whom  he  niihes. 

Alas,he  naught  efteem's  that  hcc  of thine» 
To  which  loues  eyes  paies  tributarie  gazes, 
Nor  thy  (oft  hande^^eet  lips^and  chridall  ein^ 
V  V  hole  fidl  perfection  all  the  world  amaxes, 
But  haulng  thee  at  vantage(wondrous  dreaidl) 
Wold  roote  theic  beauties^as  he  root's  the  micad. 

Oh  let  him  keep  his  loathibme  cabin  ftill, 
Beautic  hath  nanght  to  do  with  fuchfoule fiends, 
Come  not  withinhis  danger  by  thy  will. 
They  thatthriue  well,take  coun{ell  of  their  firiend^ 
When  thou  didft  name  the  boarc^otto  difleble, 
I  feard  thy  fi}rtune^ud  my  ioynts  did  tremble. 

EB 
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VVhatfliouId  I  do,  ieeingthee  fb  indeed  ? 

That  tremble  at  th'imagioati on. 

The  thought  of  it  doth  mak  e  my  faint  heart  bleed, 

And  fcare  doth  teach  it  diuination  5 

I  prophccie  thy  death,  my  liuing  (brrow, 
If  thou  incountenArith  the  boare  to  morrow. 

But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rul'd  by  me, 

Vncouple  at  the  timerous  flying  hare, 

Or  at  the  foxe  which  Hues  by  {i^dltie. 

Or  at  the  Roe  which  no  incounter  dare : 
PurHie  the(e  fearfiill  creamres  o're  the  downe^ 
And  on  thy  wel  breathd  horie  keep  with  thy  houds 

And  when  diou  had  on  foote  the  purblind  bare,- 
Marke  the  poore  wretch  to  ouer-fliut  his  trouble^ 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care. 
He  crankes  and  croHes  with  a  thousand  doubles, 
The  many  mufits  through  the  which  he  goes, 
Arclikealaberinthto  amaze  his  foes. 

Sometime  he  runnes  among  a  flocke  of  (beepe^ 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  miftake  their  ftnel]. 
And  ibmetime  where  earth-deluing  Conies  keepe, 
To  (lop  the  loud  purtuers  in  their  y ell : 

And  fbmctimc  fbrteth  with  aboard  of deare, 
Danger  deuifethihiits,  wit  waites  on  feare. 

E  lij 
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V  Vhere  did  I  leaue  ^  no  matter  wherc(quoih  he) 
Leaue  me,  andthen  the  ftorie  aptly  ends, 
The  night  is  (pent  ^  why  what  of  that  (quoth  (he  <f) 
I  am  (quoth  he)  expc«^ed  of  my  friends, 

Ana  now  tis  darke,  an^  going  I  fhall  fall. 

In  night  (quoth  ihe)  deure  fees  beft  of  all. 

But  if  thou  fall,  oh  then  ima^ne  this. 

The  earth  in  loue  widi  thee,  thy  footing  crips^. 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  pf  a  kis. 

Rich  prayes  make  true-men  theeues :  ib  do  thy  lips 
Make  modcft  Dyan,  doudie  and  forlome^ 
Left  ihe  (hould  fteale  a  kifleand  die  forfwornc. 

Now  of  this  darke  night  I  perceiue  the  Kzhoy 
Cinthia  for  Aiame,  obscures  her  (iluer  (bine, 
Till  forging  nature  be  condcmn'd  of  treafbn. 
For  ftealing  moulds  from  heaueh ,  that  were  diuin^ 
V  Vherin  (he  fram'd  ihee,in  hie  heauens  de^igh^ 
To  Ihame  the  limne  by  day,  and  her  by  night* 

And  therefore  hath  (lie  brib'dthe  deftinies. 
To  crolTe  the  curious  workmanfliip  of  nature 
To  mingle  beautic  with  infirmities. 
And  pure  perfedion  with  impure  defeature, 
Making  it  fubie^  to  die  tyrannic,* 
Of  mad  mifchances,  and  much  miferie. 
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So  in  thy  fclfe,  thy  k\(e  art  made  away, 
A  miichicfe  worle  then  ciuill  home-bred  ftrife, 
Or  theirs  whofe  deiperat  hands  them  felues  doflay, 
Or  butcher  (ire,  that  reaues  his  ibnne  of  life: 
Foule  cankring  ruft,  the  hidden  trea(iirc  frets^ 
But  gold  that's  put  to  vfe  more  gold  begets, 

Kay  then  (quoth  Adon)  you  will  fallagaine, 
Into  your  idleouer-handledtheam^ 
The  kiflc  I  gaue  you  is  beAow'd  in  vaine. 
And  all  in  vaine  you  ftriue  againft  the  ftitame, 
For  by  this  black-fact  nightydefires  foule  nourfe^ 
Your  treatife  makes  me  like  you,worfe  &  wor(e. 

If  loue  haue  lent  you  twentie  thousand  tongue^ 
And  euerie  tongue  more  mouing  then  your  own^ 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  Marmaidsfoi^ 
Yet  from  mine  eare  the  tempdng  tune  is  blowne^ 
Fork^ow  my  heanOands  armed  in  mine  cart. 
And  will  not  let  a  £dfc  ibiind  enter  there . 

Lefl  the  deceiuing  haimonie  (houldroone. 

Into  the  quiet  dofure  <^my  breft, 

And  then  m  v  Htlc  heart  were  quite  vndooei 

In  his  bed-chamber  to  be  bard  of  reft. 
No  Ladie  no,  my  heart  longs  not  to  gron^ 
But  ibundly  Aeepfl^  while  now  itflecpf  alone» 
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What  haueyou  vrg'd,  that  I  can  not  reproue  ? 
The  path  is  imooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger, 
I  hate  not  loue,  but  your  deuiic  in  loue, 
That  lends  imbracements  vnto  euery  ftranger, 
You  do  it  for  increa(e,  6  ftraunge  excu^ ! 

V  Vhen  rea(bn  is  the  bawd  to  lufts  abufe. 

Call  it  not  loue,  for  loue  to  heauen  is  fled, 
Since  (weating  luft  on  earth  vfiirpt  his  name, 
Vnder  whofe  (imple  femblance  he  hath  fed, 
Vpon  frdhbeautie,  blotting  it  with  blame; 

V  Vhich  die  hot  tyrant  ftaines,&  foone  bereaues: 
As  Caterpillers  do  the  tender  leaues. 

Loue  comforteth  like  fun-lhine  after  raine. 
But  lufts  cSe6t  is  tempeft  after  funne, 
Loues  gende  fpring  doth  alwaycs  frelh  rcmainc, 
Lufts  witxer  comes,  ere  fbmmer  halfe  be  donne : 
Lotte  furfets  not,  luft  like  a  glutton  dies : 
Loue  is  all  trudi,  luft  M  of  forged  lies. 

More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  fay, 

The  text  is  old,  the  Orator  too  greene, 

Therefore  in  fadnefte,  now  I  will  away, 

My  face  is  fiill  of  fliamc,  my  heart  of  tecnc^ 
Mine  earesf  that  to  your  wanton  talke  attended. 
Do  burne  them  felues,  for  hauing  fb  offended. 

VVith 
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With  thi$^  he  breaketh  from  die  fveet  embTace> 
Of  thofe  faire  annes  which  bound  him  to  her  hn&y 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawnd  runs  apace, 
Leaueslouc  vpon  her  backe,  deeply  diftreft, 

Looke  how  a  bright  ftar  fhooteth  from  the  skye; 

So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus  eye. 

Which  after  him  (hedartes^s  one  onfiwre  . 
Gazing  vpon  a  late  nnbarkedfriend. 
Till  the  wilde  waues  will  haue  himieeneno  moi'i^ 
Whofe  ridges  withthe  meeting  cloude&concendr 
So  did  the  mcrcile(re,and  pitclue  nieh^ 
Fold  in  the  obied  that  didfieed  her  fight. 

Whereatamafdasonethatynaware) . 
Hath  dropt  a  precious  ieweUintheflood^ 
Or  fboniiht^as  night  wandrers  often  are. 
Their  light  blowne  out  inibme  miftruflftiU  wdod  $ 
Euenfo  confounded  in  die  darkefhelay,:  ' 
Hauing  lofl  the  faire  difcoucne  ofherway.  ■ 

And  now  (he  beates  her  heart,whereatit grone^ 
That  all  the  neighbour  cftues  asfeemingtECAibledy 
Make  verball  repention  qf bermones,. 
Paifiion  on  pa(non>deeply  is  redoubled, 
Ay  iQCyibe  cries,and  twcntie  tiaie^wo,wo, 
:  And.twentie.ecchoes,twentie  dmes  crieio, 

Fii 
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She  markiog  chen^  begins  a  wailing  note^ 
And  fings  extemporaUjr  a  wofiill  dittie, 
Hawlouc  makes  yong-men  thrall,  Scoldmen  dote^ 
How  ioue  is  wife  in  follie>  fboltfii  wiccte: 
Hot  heatiie  amhemc  (till  concludes  in  wd, 
And  itiU  die  quier  of ecchoesanfwer  ib. 

Her  fpi»  wastediousjand  ouc-worc  die  night, 
For  loners  houres  are  loi^)  cboughi  ieeaung  ihort^ 
If plea^  themielues,  othets  they  thinke  deligh^ 
Igfiich  like  circumtoncc, with  fiich  like  /port: 
Theircopiousflxiries^ofteminies  begunne. 
End  withoutaudienc^  and  are  neuer  donne. 

For  who  hath  fhe  to  fpend  the  nightwithall. 

But  idle  (btind&iefeaiblii^  parauts  ? 

Like  ihrill-tongu'dXapfters  anfwering  euerie  call, 

Soothing  the  hiuBor  offantaftique  wits, 
She&yestis  j&^dt^anfwer  alltisfb, 
And  wouU  (ay  a&er  her,  if  (he  (aid  no. 

Loiiere  die  gende  larice  wearie  of refl^ 
Irofii  Jus  moyft  cabinet  mounts  Yp  on  hie^ 
And  wakes  the  m(mung,from  whofe  filuer  brel^ 
The  fiinneariicth  in  his  maieftie, 

Who  doth  the  world  (b  glorioufly  behold, 
ThatCeader  tops  and  hils ,  feeme  bumi(ht  gold. 

Venus 
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Venus  (alutes  him  with  this  faire  good  morroWy 
Oh  thou  deare  god,  and  patron  of  all  %hr, 
From  whom  ech  lamp,and  (hining  ftar  doth  ix>rroify 
The  beautious  influence  that  makes  him  bright^ 
There  Hues  a  fonue  that  fiickt  an  earthly  mother, 
May  lend  thee  light,as  thou  doeft  lend  to  other. 

This  (ayd,  flie  hafteth  to  a  mirtle  groue, 
Mudng  the  morning  is  fo  much  ore-worne. 
And  yetfhe  heares  no  tidings  of  her  loue  ^ 
She  barkens  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  home, 
Anon  Ihe  heares  them  chaunt  it  luftily. 
And  all  in  had  ihe  coafteth  to  the  cry. 

And  as  (he  runnes^the  buflies  in  the  way, 
Some  catch  her  by  the  necke,{bme  kide  her  face^ 
Some  twin'd  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  ftay, 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  (hid  imbrace. 
Like  a  milch  Doe,  who(erwelling  dugs  do  ake, 
Hafting  tofeed  her  fawne,  hid  in  (bme  brake. 

By  this  (he  heares  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay. 
Whereat  (he  (Urts  like  one  that  (pies  an  adder, 
V  Vreath'd  vp  in  fatall  folds  iu(t  in  his  way. 
The  feare  whereof  doth  make  him  (hake,&  (huddtf^ 
Euen  Co  the  timerous  yelping  of  the  hounds, 
Appals  her  (en(es,  and  her  ^irit  confounds* 
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For  now  (he  knowes  it  is  no  gentle  chaie. 
But  the  blunt  boarc,  rough  beare,  or  lyon  proud^ 
Because  the  aie  remaineth  in  one  place. 
Where  fearefully  the  dogs  exclaime  aloud. 
Finding  their  enemie  to  be  Co  curO^, 
They  all  ftraine  curtlie  who  iLall  cope  him  firft. 

This  difhiall  crie  rings  (adly  in  her  eare, 

Through  which  it  enters  to  rurprife  her  hart, 
Who  oucrcome  by  doubt,  and  bloodleife  fcarc, 
With  cpld-pale  wcakeneflc,  nums  ech  feeling  part^ 
Like  fbldiers  when  their  captain  once  doth  y  eeld. 
They  bafely  flic,  and  dare  not  ftay  the  field. 

Thus  (land  J  ihe  in  a  trembling  extafie, 
Till  cheering  vp  her  fcnfes  all  difmayd, 
She  tds  them  tis  a  cauflefTe  fantafie. 
And  childilh  error  that  they  are  affrayd, 

Bids  the  Icaue  quakingjbids  them  fear e  nomore. 
And  with  that  word,  (he  ipide  the  hunted  boare. 

V  Vhofe  frothie  mouth  bepainted  all  with  red. 
Like  milke,  &  blood ,  being  mingled  both  togithcr, 
A  fecondicarc  through  all  herfinewcs  fpred, 
y  Vhich  madly  hun-ies  her,flie  knowes  not  whither, 
This  way  Ihe  runs,  and  now  (he  w  ill  no  furth  cr, 
Bqt  backeretircs,to  rate  the  boare  for  iwinbcr. 

A 
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A  thoufand  (pleenes  beare  her  a  thoufand  waves, 
She  treads  the  path,  that  Ihc  vntreads  agaitic^ 
Her  more  then  hall,  is  mated  with  delayes. 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  braine, 
Full  ot  refpedls,  yet  naught  at  all  refpe<^ing, 
In  liand  with  all  things,  nau^t  at  all  efTe&ing, 

Here  kenneld  in  a  brake,  (he  finds  a  hound. 
And  askes  the  wearie  caitiffe  for  his  maifter. 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
Gainft  venimd  fores,  the  onely  foueraigne  plaifter. 
And  here Ihe  meets  another,  fadly  skowling. 
To  whom  flie  Ipeaks ,  &  he  replies  with  howling. 

When  he  hath  ceaft  his  ill  re  (bunding  noiie, 
Another  flapmouthd  mourner,  blacke,  andgrin^ 
Againft  the  welkin,  volies  out  his  voyce. 
Another,  and  another,  anfwer  him. 

Clipping  their  proud  tailes  to  the  ground  below, 
Shaking  their  fcratcht-carcs,bleeding  as  they  go. 

Looke  how,  the  worlds  poore  people  are  amazed. 

At  apparitions,  figiics,  and  prodigies, 

Whereon  with  fcarefol  cycs,thcy  long  haue  gazed, 

Infufmg  them  with  dreadfull  prophecies; 

So  Ihc  at  ihcfe  (ad  (ignes,  drawes  vp  her  breath, 
And  fighing  it  againe,  exclaimcs  on  death. 
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Hard&UQiird  tyrant,  ougly,  mcagre,lean^ 
AitcfuU  diuoFce  oflbue,  (thus  chicles  flic  death) 
Grim-grinning  ghoft,  earths-worme  what  doft  thou 
To  ftifle  beaiRie,and  to  fteale  his  breath?  (meane? 
Who  when  he  ]iu'd,his  breath  and  beautie  (et 
Glofle  on  the  roie^imell  to  the  violet. 

4 

If  he  be  dead,6  DO,  it  cannot  be. 

Seeing  his  beautie,  thou  (houldft  (bike  ati^ 
Oh  ycs^  it  may,  thou  haft  no  eyes  to  ilee. 
But  hatefully  at  randon  doefl:  ^ou  hit. 

Thy  marke  is  feeble  age,  but  thy  falfe  dar^ ' 
Miftakes  thataime,  and  cleaucs  an  infants  hart. 

Hadftthoubut  bid  beware,  thenhehadipoke^ 
And  hearing  him,  thy  power  had  loft  his  power, 
The  deftinies  lyill  curie  thee  for  this  ftroke. 
They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluckft  a  flower,    - 

JLoues  golden  arrow  at  him  ftiould  haue  fled, 
•   And  not  deaths  ebon  dart  to  ftrike  him  dead. 

Dbftxbou  drink  tears,  that  thou  prouok'ft  iiich  wee- 
What  may  a  hcauie  grotie  aduamage  thee?  (ping^ 
V  Vhy  hafliviou  caft  into  cternall  fleeping^ 
Thofe  eye^tbtttau^t  all  other  eyes  to  fee  ? 
.  Now  nattircAsares  not  £3rthy  mortall  rigour, 
Sincblicr  beft  woi:keisiuin?ci^icbthy  rjgoim 

Here 
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Here  oucrcomc  as  one  full  ofdi^airc,  '  ; 

She  vaild  her  cye-Iids,  who  like  fluccs  ftopt 
The  chriftall  tide,  that  from  her  wo  cheeks  fairc, 
Intherwcctchannellofhcrbofbmedrbpt. ' 
But  through  the  iloud  gates  breaks  the  filucr  rain, 
And  with  his  ftrong  courfc  opens  them  againe. 

O  how  her  eyes,  and  tcares,did  lend,  and  borrow,^ 
Her  eye  (eene  in  the  teares,  teares  in  bet  eye^ 
Both  chriftals,  where  they  viewd  ech  others  forfpw: 
Sorrow,  that  friendly  fighs  fought  ftill  to  dry  e, 
Butlikc  aftormie  day, now  wind, now raine, 
Sighs  drie  her  cbecksjCears  mal^c  the  vyret  againe. 

Variable  paffions  throng  her  conftantwo, 
As  ilriuing  who  (hould  beft  become  her  griefe, 
All  entertaind,  ech  pafllon  labours  &, ' 
That  eueric  prefenc  fbrrow  i^emeth  chicf^^ 
^utnone  is  bed,  then  ioyne  they  all  together, 
Like  many  clouds ,  confulting  for  foule  weather. 

By  this  farre  off,  fhe  hearcs  fomc  huntfhian  hallow, 
A  nourfes  fong  nerc  pleafd  her  babe  Co  well. 
The  dyre  imagination  ihc  did  follow, 
This  found  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expell. 

For  now  reuiuingioy  bids  hcrreioycc. 

And  flatters  her,  it  is  Adonis  voycc. 

G 
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Whereat  her  tcarcs  began  to  turne  their  cide. 
Being  prifoiid  in  her  eye:  like  pearles  in  glafTe, 
Yet  fomciiinesfals  an  orient  dropbeflde, 
V  Vhich  h?r  cheeke  melts,as  Tcorniag  it  (liouid  pafTe 
To  walh  theibulc  face  of  xhe  fluccEh  ground. 
Who  is  but  dronken  when  (he  (eemeth  drownd. 

O  hard  beleeuing  loue  how  ibahge  it  icemes ! 
Not  to  b«leeue,andyet  too  credulous: 
Thy  weale,and  wo^re  both  of  them  extreames, 
De(paire,and  hopc,makes  thee  ridiculous* 
The  one  doch  fiauer  thee  in  thoughts  rnlikely, 
In  hkely  thouglics  the  other  kils  diee  quickly. 

Kow  (he  vnweaues  the  web  that  flic  hath  wrou^i^ 
Adonis  liues,  and  death  is  not  to  blame : 
It  was  not  flie  that  caldihim  all  to  nought ; 
Now  the  ads  honours  to  his  hatefull  name. 

She  depes  him  king  of  graues,&  graue  for  king;^ 
Lnperious  fupreme  ofall  monall  things. 

No,  no,  quoth  (lie,  {\veet  death,  I  did  but  ieftj 
Yet  pardon  mc,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fcarc 
When  as  I  met  the  boare,that  bloodie  beafti 
Which  knowes  no  pitie  butis  ftill  (cuerc. 
Then  gentle  (hadow(trUih  1  muft  confeflc) 
I  rayld  on  thee,  fearing  my  loues  decelTe. 


ri$ 
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Tis  not  my  fault,the  Bore  prouok't  my  tong, 
Be  wrcAk't  on  him  ( inuifible  commaundcr) 
Tis  he  foule  crcaturc,that  hath  done  thcc  wrong, 
I  did  but  adtjhe's  author  of  thy  (launder . 

Greefe  hath  nvo  tongues,  and  neuer  woman  yet, 
Could  rule  them  both^ without  ten  womens  wit. 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  aliue, 
Her.raih  fu^edlhe  doth  extenuate, 
And  that  his  bcautie  may  the  better  thriue, 
V  V  ith  death  Ihe  humbly  doth  indnuate. 

Tels  him  qf  trophies,ftatu^s,tombes,and  (lories, 
His  yiwlorics,  histriumphs^  and  his  glories. 

O  Ique  quoth  (hc^  how  much  a  foble  was  T> 
To  Be  6t  (uch  a  weakc  and  filHc  mind^ 
To  wailc  his  death  who  liues^  and  muft  not  die^ 
Till  jFnutuallouerthi'ow  of mortall  kind  ? 

For  he  being  dead)  with  him  is  bcautie  (lain^ 
And  beautic  dcad^blacke  Chaos  comes  againe. 

Fy,  fy,  fond  louc,  diou  art  as  full  of  feare, 
As  one  with  treasure  laden^hcm'd  widi  theeues> 
Trifles  vnwitneflcd  with  cy  c^or  care. 
Thy  coward  heart  withfalfe  bethinking greeucs* 
£uen  at  this  word  Ihe  heares  a  merry  born^ 
Whereat  flicleaps^that  was  blit  hit  forlornc^ 
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As  Faiilconsio  thelure,iway  (he  JOiet^ 
The  graflfe  ftoops  nor,  (he  treads  on  ic  (b  lighfj^ 
And  in  her  haft^  ynfortunately  (pics, 
The  foule  boarescon<}ue(t,  onherfaice  delight, 
.  V  Viuch  (eede^her  eyes  are  murdrcd  with  the  view, 
Like  ftars  alham'd  ofday,  them&lues  withdrew. 

Or  as  the  fiiaite,  w^o(eteiicler  homes  being  btty 
Shrinks  backwaAi<inhis(heUiecaue  with  paine,     « 
And,  there  all  finoothred  vp,  in  (hade  doth  (it> 
Long  after  fcarii^  to  creepe  forth  againe: 
So  athis  bio0&riritw  htr  eyes  are  fled, 
Intathe  dcepidarke'><^bbidsonier  headk  '  '• 

Where  they  re(^e  their  o(fice,and  their  lightji     * 
To  the  difpofingofher troubled  braine,    -^  •'-•<^  * 
Who  bids  them  (till  cdn(brt  with  oti^y  nighty 
And  neuer  wound  the  heart wfth'look£s  ^^aine. 

Who  like  a  king  perplexed'inhis  throne^ 
•  fiy  their  (iiggeftion^  giues  a  d<9adly  gr<)Qe, 

Whereat  eeh  tributarie  fiibie£l  <)u&e^ 
As  whtn  the  windt  imprifbnd  in  the  ground, 
Strug^lingfor  pafTage,  ear^  foundation  (hake^; 
which  with  cold  terror,  doth  itiens  mindsconfound: 
This  mutinie  cch  part  doth  Co  fitrprife. 
That  fro  their  dark  beds  once  thore  leap  her  eies. 

And 
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And  being  opend,  threw  vnwilliflg  Ugh^ 
Vpon  the  wide  wound,  that  the  boare  had  trencht 
In  his  (oft  flanke,  whofe  wonted  lillie  white 
With  purple  tears  that  his  wound  wept,had  drecht. 
No  fioure  was  nigh^o  erane,hearb,(eaf,or  weed. 
But  ftolehis  blood,and![eemd  with hitn  to  bleed. 

This  iblemne  fympatbie,  poore  Venus  noteth, 
Ouer  one  Ihoulder  doth  me  hang  her  head, 
Dufflblieihe  paiHons^frantikely  (he  dotedi. 
She  thinkes  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead, 
Her  voice  is  ftopr,  her  ioynts  forget  to  bow. 
Her  eyes  are  mad,that  they  haue  wept  tillnow.  . 

Vpon  his  hurt  fiielookes  (b  ftedfaftly, 
Thather fieht  dazling^akes  the  wound  (eem  three^ 
And  then  Ine  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 
Thatmakes  more  ga(hes,where  no  breach  fiiuld  be: 
His  face  feems  twain,ech  (euerall  lim  is  doubled, 
Forofitheeyemiftakes,thebrain  being  troubled 

« 

My  tongue  canqoi  exprefle  my  griefe  for  on^ 
And  vet  (quothihe)behold  two  Adons  dead. 
My  u^cs  are  blowneaway,  my  (alt  teares  goney 
Mine  eyes  are  tum'd  to  fire,  my  heanto  lead, 

■  Heauiefaeartsleadmeltatmineeyesredfire^ 

So  ihaU  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  defire. 

Ciij 
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Wlieiihehcfacid^usibadow  in  thebrooke^ 
Thefifh^ipreaclonittheirgoldeiigils, 
When  he  was-by  ihebirds  fuch  pleafiiK  tooke, 
That  (bme^oukl  fit^^me  other  in  thdr  biis 

V  Voi|ki  brioghim  mulberries  &  ripe-red  cherries, 
.  -  Heltdthem.wtthhisiightjdbey  him  with  beiries. 


But  thisjfoi^k^giiBa^aD^yrchitvihowted  Boar^ 
V  Vhoiejio:^«  vstrd^ye  ftilllooketh  for  a  graue: 
He*re  iaw  thp.bcaimous  Uuerie  thathe  wore, 
yvimefletheineatainmentthathegauc.  .:  : - 

|fh^  di4fe«hts&cci>vhy  then!  knov^i 
.':  licdBfa«A^btitpiui)^hio)»aDdhathkilKlhimibi 

Tis  true,tis.tme,thus  was  Adonis  flaihe^ 
He  ran  vpon  ifceBoare  withhisiharpc^car^  ox: 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  athim-agaiae^  i '. '  •■:: ' 
Btttby a kifle ^oiught coperiuaderhimtfiere; '  - 
Andnouflinginhisfiankethelouingiwin^'  : 

Sh«ath'dyna»faf  cthc  tjiskc  in  his  fott  groinc. . 

Had  I  bin  tootfard  Kkohiii^  Imuft  c6nfe{r<^ 
VVith  kiflinghimlfljoukl  haue  kild  himfitfli 
Buchc|$dea^,af)4neii^didhebiefle   : :  . 
My  y9ll|tj» w4M)h^theniQ^e am  liccutft.    ; : ' 
\>'»lvthi«t(he&H«h  iath<Jpla<»  fecftooi 
/.  ^4ft«i)«sh6r^cvithhiscbiigeakdbiOiKL 


/« 

«• 
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Ic'flialliieiparin^andtocdulibfiyo^ 
Teaching  dccrepitage  to  tread  the  raeaiures,  ' 
The  ftaring  ruffian  (hall  it  keepe  in  quie^ 
Pluck  down  the  rrch^inrich  the  poore  with  trea^ires, 
Itflialiberagtt^fnad,andrilliemilde^ 
Make  theyoong  old^e  old  become  achilde. 

It  (hall  fufped  where  is  no  cau(e  offeare, 
It  (Iiall  not  fpare  where  it  (hould  inofl  miftruft;, 
Itihall  be  merciflill^dtoo  (eueare> 
And  moft  deceiuing,  when  it  ieemesmofliluftj 
Perucr(e  it  (hall  be,where  it  fliowosino(l  toward, 
Put  feare  to  vaIoiir/:ourage  to  the  coWard. 

It  (hall  be  caufe  o£waiTe,anddire  eitentsj 

And  (et  ji(fention  cwixt  the  (bnne,and  Hre, 

$ubiewl,and  feruill  to  all  diicontents: 

As  drie  combuftious  matter  is  to  fire, 

S  jtl^in  his  prime^ath  doth  my  loue  d^bt^y. 
They  that  loue  befl^their  loues  (hall  not  enioy. 

By  this  the  hoy  thathylier  fide  laie  kild, 
V  Vas  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  (ight^ 
And  in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  laie  (pild^ 
A  purple  floure  (proong  vp,checkred  with  whit^ 
ReiembGng  well  his  p;Ue  cbtefces^andthe  bloody 
V  VlitcKoiround  drops,  vp5  their  whiceQeiTe  ftood*. 
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She  bowes  her^ead,thie  new^^oog  floure  to  fincl. 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis  breath, 
And  (aies  within  hef  ^oibme  it  (hall  dwell. 
Since  hehimielfe  is  reft  from  her  by  death; 

She  crop's  the  (bUke,  and  in  die  breach  appeares. 
Green-dropping  iap^which  ihe  copares  to  teares. 

Poore  floure(  quoth  (he  )this  was  thy  Others  guiie, 
S  weet  iflRie  of  a  more  (weet  finellingfirc^ 
For  euerie  littlegrie^;  to  wet  his  cicsy 
Togjum  Vnto  himfelfe  was  his  detire^ 
, .  iAndio  dtthin^but  know  it  is  as  good, 
'  To  wither  in  my  breft^as  in  his  blood. 

Here  was  t|^  fullers  bed,  here  in  my  brefl^ 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,and  tis  tny  riglit. 
Lo  in  this  Irollo  w  cradle  take  thy  reft, 
My  dirobbii^hart  (hall  rock  thee  day  and  nigh^ 
There<fliau  nbtbeone  minute  in  an  hour^ 
VVhereinlwil  notkifle  my  (weetloues  floure. 

Thus  weary  of  the  woild,  away  fhe  hies, 
A&dyc^esherfiluer  doues,fa^whofe{wiftaid^ 
i^ji^mtftreflc  mounted  through  the  emptie  due^ 
In  hif light  ditriot,<]uickly  is  conuaide, 
Hddii^theircourfeto  Paphos,wheretheir  queen, 
Meanes  f o  immure  her  felfe,  and  not  be  feen. 

FINIS     . 
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When  dedicating  his  first  narrative  poem^  Venus  and  shake- 
jidonisj  to  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Shakespeare  ^^'^^^^ 
wrote :  *  If  your  Honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  myself 
highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours 
till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.'  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Lucrece  was 
the  fulfilment  of  this  vow.  Lucrece  was  ready  for  the  press  in 
May,  1 5-94,  thirteen  months  after  Fenus  and  Adonis.  During 
those  thirteen  months  his  labour  as  dramatist  had  occupied 
most  of  his  time.  In  the  interval  he  had  probably  been  at 
work  on  as  many  as  four  plays,  on  l{ichard  III^  l^ichard  Ily 
JQng  Jobn^  and  Titus  Andronicus.  Consequently  Lucrece  was, 
as  he  had  foretold,  the  fruit,  not  of  what  he  deemed  his 
serious  employment,  but  of  ^all  idle  hours '^  At  the  same 
time  the  increased  gravity  in  subject  and  treatment  which 

'  Between  the  dates  of  the  issue  of  the  two  poems,  a  play,  in  the 
composition  of  whidi  Shakespeare  was  concerned,  had  come  from  the  printing- 
press  for  the  first  time.  The  subject  was  drawn  like  Ijtcrece  from  Roman 
history,  and  the  play  and  the  poem  must  have  occupied  Shakesneare's  attention 
at  the  same  period.  On  February  6^  i^^  licence  had  been  granted 
to  John  Danter  for  the  {M^inting  of  Titut  Andrwlcusy  in  which  Shakespeare 
worked  up  an  old  play  by  another  hand.  Danter  was  a  stationer  of  bad 
reputation.  Shakespeare  was  not  in  all  probability  responsible  for  Danter's 
action.  The  first  edition  of  Tltusy  of  15949  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
doubted,  survives  in  a  single  copy.  The  existence  of  this  edition  was 
noticed  by  Langbaine  in  Kf^i,  but  no  copy  was  found  to  confirm  Langbaine's 
statement  till  January,  1905,  when  an  exemplar  was  discovered  among  the 
books  of  a  Swedish  gentleman  of  Scottish  descent,  named  Robson,  who 
resided  at  Lund  (cf.  Atbenaum^  Jan.  ii,  1905).  The  quarto  was  promptly 
purchased  by  an  American  collector  for  ^a,ooo.  The  title-page  runs : — 
^  The  most  lamentable  Romaine  Tragedie  of  Titus  Andronicus :  as  it  was 
Plaide  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  DarUe^  Earle  of  Femtrookey  and 
Earle  of  Sussex^  their  Seruants.    London,  Printed  by  John  Danter,  and  are 
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characterizes  the  second  poem  oi  Lucrece  as  compared  with 
Fenus  and  Adonis^  its  predecessor,  showed  that  Shakespeare  had 
faithfully  carried  into  efiect  the  promise  that  he  had  given 
to  his  patron  of  ofiering  him  ^  some  graver  labow  ^ 
General  Lucrece  with  its   18;^/  lines  is  more  than  half  as  long 

l^^e"*^^^  again  as  Venus  and  Jdonis  with  its  11 94  lines.  It  is  written 
with  a  flowing  pen  and  shows  few  signs  of  careful  planning 
or  revision.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  poem  lies 
in  the  moral  reflections  which  the  poet  scatters  with  a  free  hand 
about  the  narrative.  They  bear  witness  to  great  fertility 
of  mind,  to  wide  reading,  and  to  meditation  on  life's  com* 
plexities.  The  heroine's  allegorical  addresses  (IL  8^9-1001) 
to  Opportunity,  Time's  servant,  and  to  Time,  the  lackey  of 
Eternity,  turn  to  poetic  account  philosophic  ideas  of  pith  and 
moment. 

In  general  design  and  execution,  Lucrece^  despite  its  superior 
gravity  of  tone  and  topic,  exaggerates  many  of  the  defects 
of  its  forerunner.  The  digressions  are  ampler.  The  longest 
of  them,  which  describes  with  spirit  the  siege  of  Troy, 
reaches  a  total  of  2 1 7  lines,  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  whole 
poem,  and,  although  it  is  deserving  of  the  critic's  close 
attention,  it  delays  the  progress  of  the  story  beyond  all 
artistic  law.  The  conceits  are  more  extravagant  and  the 
luxuriant  imagery  is  a  thought  less  firesh  and  less  sharply 
pointed  than  in  Fenus  and  Adonis.  Throughout,  there  is 
a  lack  of  directness  and  a  tendency  to  grandiose  language 
where  simplicity  would  prove  more  effective.  Haste  may 
account  for  some  bombastic  periphrases.  But  Shakespeare 
often  seems  to  fall  a  passing  victim  to  the  faults  of  which  he 

to  be  sold  by  Ednoard  White  &  Thomas  MiUingtony  at  the  little  North  doore  of 
Paules  at  the  signe  of  the  Gunne.  1794^'    This  volume  was  oa  sale  on  the 
t      London  bookstalls  at  the  same  time  as  the  i^^  edition  of  Lmcrtce.     The 
story  of  Lucrece  is  twice  mentioned  in  Titus  (ii.  i.  108  and  iv.  i.  (^3). 
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accitfcs  contemporary  poets  in  his  Sofmets.  Ingenuity  was 
wasted  in  devising  <what  strained  touches  rhet6ric  could 
lend '  to  episode  capable  of  narration  in  plain  words.  There 
is  much  in  the  poem  which  might  be  condemned  in  the  poet's 
own  terminology  as  the  <  helpless  smoke  of  words  \ 

II 

The  theme  of  Shakespeare's  poem  was  nearly  as  well-»  The  story, 
worn  in  the  literature  of  Western  Europe  as  that  of  his  first 
poem  renus  and  Adonis.  For  more  than  twenty  centuries 
before  Shakespeare  was  born,  the  tale  of  Lucrece  was  familiar 
to  the  western  world.  Her  tragic  fate  was  the  accepted 
illustration  of  conjugal  fidelity,  not  only  through  the  classical 
era  of  Roman  history,  but  through  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
hold  that  the  tale  had  taken  on  the  popular  imagination  of 
Europe  survived  the  Renaissance,  and  was  stimulated  by  the 
expansion  of  interest  in  the  Latin  classics. 

Among  Latin  classical  authors  the  story  was  told  in  fullest  Classical 
detail  by  Livy  in  his  History  of  Rome  (Bk.  i,  c.  ^7-9).  Ovid  ***  """' 
in  his  poetic  FasH  (ii.  72i-.8f2)  gave  a  somewhat  more 
sympathetic  version  of  the  same  traditional  details  which 
Livy  recorded.  The  main  outlines  of  the  l^^d  figured,  too, 
without  variation  in  the  contemporary  Greek  historians, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  in  their 
successor,  Dio  Cassius,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  a  later 
Latin  historian,  Valerius  Maximus.' 

'  Dionysius  alone  tells  the  story  at  length.  The  other  writers  narrate  it 
very  briefly.  Cf.  Dionydus  of  Halioirnassus,  AMtijmtMimm  Rma$kKnm  fttae 
superswMt^  ed,  Riessliqg,  voL  ii,  Leipzig,  i%6^  ;  Dio  Cassiua,  Histma  Rnums^ 
ed.  Melber,  vol  ii,  x.  iir-iS,  Leipzig,  18^;  Diodorus  Siculus,  BiUhtheca 
HisiwricMy  ol.  EMndorf,  vol.  ii,  lib.  x.  xo-ai,  Le^ig,  18^7;  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  Faaa  ft  Dictd  MewmMUa^  yi.  1. 1.  In  three  papers  on  Shakespeare's 
poem — Sb^§sf€0re*s  Ijkm€9.  Bimt  Bttenn^bistfriscbe  Umtnsmbimgy'^vMA 
appeared  in  AngBM^  Band  xxii,  pp.  i-jx,  343-^3,  JJJ-^-TT  (HaUe,  1899), 
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Among  early  Christian  authors  St.  Augustine  retold 
the  l^i^d  in  his  Civkas  Dei  (Bk.  i,  cL  itf-xp).  He  com- 
mented with  some  independence  on  the  ethical  significance 
of  Lucrece's  self-slaughter,  which  he  deemed  unjustified  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  tale  found  a  place  in  the  most  widely-read  story- 
book of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Gesta  J{omanarumy  and  by  the 
fourteenth  century  it  had  become  a  stock  topic  amcHig  poets 
and  novelists.  Of  the  great  authors  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
Boccaccio  was  the  earliest  to  utilize  it.  He  narrated  it  in 
his  Latin  prose  treatise  De  Claris  Mulieribus*  It  was  doubtless 
Boccaccio's  example  that  first  recommended  it  to  imaginative 
writers  in  England.  Chaucer  and  Gower  both  turned  the 
story  into  English  verse,  Chaucer  in  his  Legend  of  Good  Women 
($  Sy  11.  itf8o-88 f)  and  Gower  in  his  Confesm  Amanlis  (Bk.  vii. 
47  5*4-5'  130).  Both  Chaucer  and  Gower  closely  followed  Ovid, 
but  derived  a  few  touches  from  Livy.  Half  a  century  later 
Lydgate  noticed  the  legend  in  his  FM  of  Princes  (Bk.  iii,  ch.  y). 
When  the  Middle  Ages  closed,  Lucrece  was  a  recognized 
heroine  of  English  poetry. 

The  sixteenth  century  saw  a  further  increase  in  the 
popularity  of  the  topic,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  was  a  favourite  theme  in  Italy  both  for  Latin 
and  Italian  epigrams  and  sonnets.  The  Italian  prose-writer, 
Bandello,  dealt  with  it  in  his  collection  of  novels,  which, 
first  appearing  in  15*  5*4,  at  once  attained  a  classical  repute. 
Bandello's  fiction  was  quickly  translated  into  French.  The 
revived  drama  of  the  Renaissance  found  in  Lucrece's  fate  a 
fit  subject  for  tragedy,  and  plays  in  which  the  Roman  matron 
is  the  heroine  were  penned,  not  in  France  alone,  but,  more 


Dn  Wifiielm  Ewig  has  treated  of  the  sources  with  much  learning,  but  be  has 
not  exhausted  the  interesting  tc^ic. 
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curious,  to  lekte,  in  Gennany.  One  of  Hans  Sachs' 
dramas  bears  the  title  <  £in  schon  spil  von  der  gescfaicht  dcr 
Ediin  Romerin  Lucretia'  (Strassbui^,  iffo).  In  France 
there  was  performed  at  the  Court  at  Gaillon,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  Charles  IX,  on  September  29,  i  f66y  a  short  tragedy 
in  alexandrines  (with  choruses  in  other  metres)  by  one  Nicolas 
Filleul  of  Rouen,  which  bore  the  title :  <^  Lucrece,  Trag^e 
avec  des  Choeurs'.'  The  plot  follows  the  classical  lines. 
But  Lucrece's  nurse,  an  original  character,  is  introduced  to 
oflfer  her  mistress  consolation  and  to  dissuade  her  from  self- 
slaughter.  In  Spain  the  tale  was  equally  ^miliar,  and  about 
If 90  a  celebrated  poet,  Don  Juan  de  A^;uijo, after  writing  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  summed  up  the  current  knowledge  in  the 
Peninsula  concerning  Lucrece  in  an  effective  sonnet,  which  is 
often  quoted  in  anthologies  of  Spanish  poetry. 

Meanwhile  the  story  was  running  its  course  anew  in  ThecaOe's 
popular  English  literature.    In  the  same  year  as  the  French  ^Euib^on 
tragedy  of  Lucrece  was  produced  at  Gaillon,  William  Painter  £»§•««* 
included  a  paraphrase  of  Livy's  version  in  his  massive  collec- 
tion of  popular  fiction  entitled  The  Palace  of  Pleasure.     In  the 
years   that   immediately  followed,  the   tale  was  made  the 
subject  of  at  least  two  ballads,  which  have  not  survived. 
In  If  6%  there  was  licensed  to  John  AUde,  by  the  Stationers' 
C(Hnpany's  Raster  (c£  i.  3  79)>  ^  ^  ballet  called  ^  The  grevious 
complaynt  of  Lucrece  V  ^^^  ^  ^5*70  there  was  licensed 
to  James  Roberts   <A  ballad  of  the  Death  of  Lucryssia' 
(i.  41  tf).    A  third  ballad  of  Lucrece,  of  which  no  copy  is 
now  known,  was,  according  to  Warton,  printed  in   if?^* 

'  This  piece  is  printed  in  a  rare  vdume  called  Lis  Tkiiirfs  ie  Gmlhm. 
A  French  tragedy  by  the  well-known  dramatist,  Alexandre  Hardy,  written 
a  little  later,  bears  the  title  <  Lucrece,  ou  I'adulteur  puni  \  but  this  plav  does 
not  deal  witii  the  story  of  the  Roman  matron,  but  with  an  imaginary  adulteress 
of  Spain.    Hardy's  tragedy  was  first  publidKd  in  1616. 
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A  further  proof  of  the  complete  naturalization  of  the  story 
in  sixteenth-century  England  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  earliest  printers  of  repute,  Thomas  Berthelet, 
took  a  figure  of  the  Roman  wife  for  the  sign  of  his  business 
premises,  and  that  his  successors  in  trade  through  Shake, 
speare's  lifetime  continued  to  employ  the  same  device.  From 
1 5*23  to  I  f62  the  sign  of  ^Lucretia  Romana'  or  ^Lucrece'  (as  it 
was  commonly  called)  hung  before  Berthelet's  house  near  the 
conduit  in  Fleet  Street.  In  lydi  the  well-known  Elizabethan 
^stationer',  Thomas  Purfoot,  placed  the  same  sign  over  his 
printing-office  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard ',  and  when  in  15*78 
he  removed  his  press  to  a  new  building  <  within  the  New 
Rents  of  Newgate  Market '  he  carried  the  sign  with  him. 
It  was  announced  on  the  title-pages  of  almost  all  the 
numerous  volumes  that  Berthelet  and  Purfoot  undertook  that 
they  were  printed  ^  at  the  sign  of  Lucrece  ^  When  Purfoot 
retired  from  active  work  his  son  and  successor,  Thomas 
Purfoot,  junior,  continued  the  concern  under  the  same  symbol 
in  Nein^te  Market  until  1^40.  Another  use  to  which  the 
figure  of  the  Roman  matron  was  commonly  put  is  illustrated 
by  Shakespeare  himself,  when  he  represents  Olivia  in  Twelfth 
Night  (ii.  f.  104)  as  employing  a  seal  with  the  figure  of  Lucrece 
engraved  upon  it. 
Shake-  Shakespcare  was  continuing  a  long  chain  of  precedents  in 

sources!        choosing  the  story  of  Lucrece  for  his  new  poem.    Authorities 

abounded  in  his  own  and  other  languages,  and  after  his  wont 
he  used  or  adapted  them  with  much  freedom.  Despite  his 
tendency  to  am^ify  details,  he  adheres  to  the  main  lines  of 

'  Puifoot  permitted  one  of  the  chief  Italian  teachers  of  Shakespeare's  day, 
Clau(fiu8  Hdlyband,  to  advertize  from  i ;  7;  on  the  title-pages  of  his  philological 
handbodcs  that  he  was  <  teaching  in  Poules  Churchyarde  at  the  signe  of  the 
Lucrece'.  CfMcilyhMd^sPretieamJlFineHistmirfArma/tsmJLKcnfJsy  i^jj. 
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the  story  as  laid  down  by  Ovid  and  Livy,  and  first  anglicized 
by  Chaucer,  who  frankly  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to 
the  two  Latin  writers.  It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  studied 
the  work  of  these  three  authors.  Their  narratives  so  closely 
resembled  one  another  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  state  with 
certainty  from  which  of  the  three  Shakespeare  immediately 
derived  this  or  that  item  of  information. 

Like  Chaucer  Shakespeare  holds  up  Lucrece  to  eternal 
admiration  as  a  type  of  feminine  excellence — a  type  of  <  true 
wife'  (L  1 841);  Chaucer  had  similarly  celebrated  her 
(L  i6i6)  as 

The  verray  wyf,  the  verray  trewe  Lucrece. 

But,  generally  speaking,  Shakespeare's  poem  has  closer  affinity  Afinity  wkh 
with  Ovid's  version  (in  the  Fasti)  than  with  that  of  any  ^*** 
other  predecessor.  Like  Ovid  Shakespeare  delights  in 
pictorial  imagery,  and  occasionally  in  Lucrece  he  appears 
to  borrow  Ovid's  own  illustrations.  Chaucer  had  already 
adapted  some  of  the  Ovidian  similes  which  figure  in 
Shakespeare.  But  Shakespeare  seems  to  owe  more  suggestion 
to  Chaucer's  source  of  inspiration  than  to  Chaucer  himself. 
The  three  poets,  for  example,  compare  Lucrece,  when  Tarquin 
has  forcibly  overcome  her,  to  a  lamb  in  the  clutch  of  a  wolf. 
Ovid  writes  {Fasti^  ii.  799-800) : — 

Sed  tremit,  ut  quondam  stabulis  deprensa  relictis 
parua  sub  infesto  cum  iacet  agna  lupo. 

Chaucer  (11.  1798-9)  accepts  the  illustration,  but  strips  it  of 

its  vivid  colouring: — 

• 

Ryght  as  a  wolfe  that  fynt  a  lambe  alone, 
To  whom  shall  she  compleyne,  or  make  mone  ? 

Shakespeare  catches  far  more  of  the  Ovidian  strain  in  ^77-9 — 
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The  wolf  hath  seized  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries ;    ' 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controlled 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips*  swottfoU. 

Elsewhere  Shakespeare  borrows  from  Ovid  words  which 
escaped  Chaucer's  notice.  His  insistence  on  the  *  snow-white  * 
of  Lucrece^s  <  dimpled  chin '  (420)  and  his  comparison  of  her 
hair  to  < golden  threads'  (400)  echo  the  ^niueusque  color 
flauique  capilli'  (Fasti^  ii.  7<f  3)  of  Ovid's  heroine.  Ovid's  Faiti 
was  not  translated  into  English  before  i  ^40.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Ovid  was  accessible  to  Shakespeare  in  the  original. 
The  smaller  At  the  Same  time  there  are  touches  in  Shakespeare's 

Ury.  Lucrece  which  suggest  that  he  assimilated  a  few  of  Livy's 

.  phrases  direct.  Fainter,  in  the  version  which  he  introduced 
into  his  Palace  ofPleamrty  very  loosely  paraphrased  the  Latin 
historian,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Shakespeare  gained  all  his 
knowledge  of  Livy  there.  The  lucid  *  argument '  in  prose 
which  Shakespeare  prefixed  to  the  poem  catches  Livy's  per- 
spicuous manner  more  exactly  than  mere  dependence  on  Fainter 
would  have  allowed.  The  lines  (437-41  and  4^3)  in 
which  Shakespeare  pointedly  describes  how  Tarquin's  hand 
rests  on  Lucrece's  breast  follow  Livy's  phrase,  ^sinistraque 
manu  mulieris  pectore  oppresso.'  The  hint  is  given  in  Ovid, 
and  Fainter  merely  states  that  Tarquin  keeps  Lucrece  <  doune 
with  his  lefte  hande  ^  At  one  point  Shakespeare  corrects  an 
obvious  misapprehension  of  Pointer — a  fact  which  further 
confutes  the  theory  of  exclusive  indebtedness  to  him.  Livy, 
like  Ovid,  assigns  to  Tarquin  the  threat  that  in  case  of  Lucrece's 
resistance  he  will  charge  her  with  misconduct  with  a  slave. 
Neither  Latin  writer  gives  the  word  <  slave '  any  epithet,  and 
whether  the  man  is  in  Tarquin's  or  in  Lucrece's  service  is  left 
undetermined.  Fainter  makes  Tarquin  refer  to  a  slave  of  his 
own  household.    Shakespeare  assigns  the  slave  to  Lucrece's 
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household ;  Tarquin  warns  Lucrece  he  will  place  at  Jier  side 
^some  worthless  slave  of  thine  \  i.  e-  of  Lucrece  ( f  i  f).  Chaucer 
and  Bandello  are  both  here  in  agreement  with  Shakespeare 
(cf.  Chaucer's  «thy  knave'  in  Legendy  1807;  and  Bandello's 
<  uno  dei  tuoi  servi ').  From  either,  the  English  poet  might 
have  adopted  the  detail*  In  any  case  he  owed  Nothing,  at 
this  point,  to  Fainter. 

In  his  expansive  and  discursive  handling  of  the  theme  Banddfe's 
Shakespeare  difiers  from  all  his  predecessors  save  one.  In  that  "^^*'' 
regard  he  can  only  be  compared  with  the  Italian  novelist  Ban- 
dello. Bandello  mainly  depends  on  Livy  and  is  sparing  of 
poetic  ornament.  But  he  prolongs  the  speeches  of  the  heroine 
with  a  liberality  to  which  Shakespeare's  poem  alone  ofiers 
a  parallel  Bandello's  long-winded  novel  was  accessible 
in  a  French  version — in  the  ^Histoires  Tragiques'  of 
Francois  de  Belleforest.  Shakespearean  students  know 
that  Bandello's  collection  of  tales,  either  in  the  original 
Italian,  or  in  the  French  translaticm,  was  the  final  source 
of  the  plot  of  at  least  four  of  Shakespeare's  plays, — 'Rgme^  and 
JuHetj  Much  Ado  about  'Nothings  Twe^ih  I^igbty  and  Hamiet. 
It  is  not  customary  to  associate  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Lucrece 
with  Bandello's  work,  but,  although  the  resemblances  may 
prove  to  be  accidental,  they  are  sufikrient  to  suggiest  the 
possibility  that  Shakespeare  had  recourse  to  the  Italian 
novelist,  when  penning  his  second  narrative  poem. 

One  parallel  between  Bandello's  novel  and  Shakespeare's 
Lucrece  will  suffice.  Livy  emphasizes  more  deliberately  than 
Ovid  the  pretence  of  madness  in  Brutus,  the  avenger  of 
Lucrece's  wrong.  Bandello  liberally  developed  Livy's  notice 
of  Brutus'  mysterious  behaviour  on  lines  which  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  followed.  Brutus  was,  according  to  Shake- 
speare'^ poem,  ^  supposed  a  fool '  (i  81 9) : — 
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He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly-jeering  idiots  are  with  kir^^ 
For  sportive  words  and  uttering  foolish  thing^. 

(11.  1811-1J.) 

Bandello  in  his  novel  describes  Brutus's  conduct  thus : — 

<£  fingendo  esser  pazzo^  e  cotali  sciocchezze  miUe  volte 
il  di  facendoy  come  fanno  i  bufibni,  divenne  in  modo  in  opmi§ne 
di  mattOj  che  appo  i  figliuoii  del  J^y  pm  per  dot  lere  ten  le  sue 
pas^e  trastulle  che  per  altroy  era  tenuto  care^.^  Shakespeare's 
attribution  to  Brutus  of  idiocy  characteristic  of  a  ^  fool '  in  a 
king's  household  seems  coloured  by  Bandello's  phraseology.  . 
Shake-  In  the  rhetorical  digressions  which  distinguish  Shake- 

2^^*'!  speare's  poem  he  had  every  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  own 
—origins  bent)  but  even  in  these  digressive  passages  there  emerge  bold 
^  ^^  ^  '  traces  of  his  reading,  not  merely  in  the  classics,  but  in  contem- 
porary English  poetry.  The  217  lines  {ii66'-s%±\  which 
describe  with  exceptional  vividness  a  skilful  painting  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  betray  a  close  intimacy  with  more  than 
one  book  of  Vergil's  Aeneid^  The  episode  in  its  main  outline 
is  a  free  development  of  Vergil's  dramatic  account  (Bk.  i.  4f  tf- 
6ss)  of  a  picture  of  the  identical  scene  which  arrests  Aeneas' 
attention  in  Dido's  palace  at  Carthage.  The  energetic  portrait 
of  the  wily  Sinon  which  fills  a  large  space  in  Shakespeare's 
canvas  is  drawn  from  Vergil's  second  book  (11.  76  se^.)."" 

'  In  English  the  words  run : — ^  And  pretending  to  be  macU  tnd  doing 
such  foolish  things  a  thonsitnd  times  a  day  as  fools  are  wont  to  do,  Brutus  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  idiot,  wlio  was  held  dear  by  the  king's  sons,  more  for 
making  them  sport  with  his  foolish  tricks  than  for  any  other  cause.' 

'  RefercQces  to  more  or  less  crude  pictorial  representations  of  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  common  in  classical  authors,  notably  in  Ovid.  Ovid  in  ms 
Hermdes^  i.  3  3  scq.,  causes  the  Greek  soldier  to  paint  on  a  table  with  wine  the 
dL^osition  of  the  opposing  armies  at  Troy.  The  first  lines  of  this  passage  are 
very  deliberately  quoted  in  The  Tmmng  rftbe  Strew^  iii.  !•  18,  %^  : — 

Hie  ibat  Simois ;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus ; 
Hie  steterat  Priami  regia  casz  senis. 
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Shakespeare  again  enlarge  the  restricted  bounds  of  the 
classical  tale  by  introducing  a  sympathizing  handmaiden. 
Such  a  subsidiary  character  (12x2-302)  is  unknown  to 
Ovid  or  Livy.  This  new  episode  coincides,  possibly  by 
accident,  with  a  scene  in  the  French  tragedy  of  Lucrece  of 
iftftf.  No  other  parallel  is  met  with.  Shakespeare  makes 
effective  use  of  the  woman's  < heaviness'  when  she  is 
summoned  by  her  mistress  after  the  latter  resolves  to  slay 
herself.  In  the  French  drama  Lucrece's  nurse  feelingly 
endeavours  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose. 

The  appeal  to  personified  Opportunity  (11.  8^9  sq.) 
seems  an  original  device  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  succeeding 
apostrophe  to  Time  (11.  939  sq.)  covers  ground  which  many 
poets  had  occupied  before.  Two  English  poets,  Thomas 
Watson  in  Hecatampatbia  (i;82,  Sonnets  xlvii  and  Ixxvii),  and 
Giles  Fletcher  in  Licia  (15*93,  Sonnet  xxviii),  anticipated  at 
many  points  Shakespeare's  catalogue  of  Time's  varied  activities. 
Watson  acknowledged  that  his  lines  were  borrowed  fit>m  the 
Italian  Serafino  and  Fletcher  imitated  the  Neapolitan  Latinist 
Angprianus ;  while  both  Serafino  and  Angerianus  owed  much 
on  their  part  to  Ovid's  pathetic  lament  in  Trijtia{iv.  6.  i-io). 
Shakespeare  doubtless  obtained  all  the  sugg^tion  that  he  needed 
from  his  fellow  countrymen.  That  Shakespeare  knew  Watson'^ 
reflections  on  the  topic  seems  proved  by  his  verbatim 
quotation  of  one  of  them  in  Much  A(U  atout  Nothing  {u  1.  271) : 
^In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke.'  Similarly 
there  are  plain  indications  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  that 
Fletcher's  Licia  was  familiar  to  him.' 

In  Ovid,  jirt  jimams,  i.  131  sq.,  Ulysses,  for  Calypso's  amusement, 
paints  the  like  scene  with  a  wand  on  the  sand  of  tbe  sea-shore  and  describes  his 
skttA  in  terms  very  like  those  in  the  Heroidef.  But,  although  Ovid  o£fered 
hints  for  Shakespeare^s  picture.  Vergil  supplied  the  precise  design. 

'  Cf.  EUzMiefham  SmmetSy  Introd.  by  the  present  writer,  vol.  i,  p.  Ixxxiii,  and 
vol.  ii,  p.  348;  Ufe^fSbakespearey  ^th  edition,  pp.  8i  n.  a,  1 17  m,  i,and  xap  n.  1. 
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It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  work  of  other  contemporary 
English  poets  ofiered  Shakespeare's  imagination  material  susten- 
ance while  he  was  developing  the  Roman  legend.  Several  phrases 
come  almost  literally  from  Constable's  Diana  \  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  in  i  f  94  two  years  old,  and  the  second  was 
just  published. 
The  debt  But  the  closcst  parallels  with  Shakespeare's  Lucrece^  alike 

jL^^^  *    ^  phrase,  episode,  and  sentiment,  are  to  be  found  in  Dmiel's 
(M92)-        contemporary   narrative    poem,    entitled    The    Complaint    of 
l{osamond.    This  poem  was  appended  in   1792  to  a  second 

'  When  Tarquin  (477-9)  describes  Lucrece's  complexion— 

That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lify  pale^ 
And  the  red  rose  Hush  at  her  own  Msgrace^ 

he  echoes  Constable's  description  of  his  mistress  (ist  edit  Sonnet  Xvii)-~ 

My  Ladle's  presence  makes  the  reset  red^ 
Because  to  see  her  lips  they  hlusb  fer  shame. 
The  Lilfs  leaves^  for  ^nvy^  pale  became^ 
And  her  white  hands  in  them  this  envy  bred. 

In  the  preceding  stanza  the  impression  of  ^  whiteness '  which  the  sleeping 
Lucrece  gives  Tarquin  seems  derived  from  Constable's  description  in  Sonnet 
iv  (edit.  If 91)  of  his  mistress  in  bed.  Constable's  ^'whiter  skin  with  'white 
sheet*  anticipated  Shakespeare's  line  (+71),  *o*er  the  njobite  sheet  peers  her 
nahiter.  skim!  In  the  reference  in  iMcrece  to  Narcissus  {^6^^)  Shakespeare 
echoes  his  own  poem  ofVenus  and  Adonis.  The  allusion  ultimately  came  from 
Marlowe's  Hero  and  Ijeander.  In  Venus  and  Adonis  {161-%)  Shakespeare 
wrote : — 

Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

In  Ijicrece  {26^^)  Tarquin  reflects  on  Lucrece's  beauty — 

That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood. 
Self-love  had  never  drowned  him  in  the  flood. 

The  classical  story  of  Narcissus,  as  told  by  Ovid,  Metamorphoses ^  iii.  407  sq., 
tells  of  his  metamorphosis  into  a  flower,  and  not  of  his  death  by  drowning. 
Marlowe  set  Shakespeare  the  example  of  adopting  a  post-classical  version,  and 
related  in  his  Kero  and  Laander^  S^ad  i,  11.  74^,  how  the  Greek  boy 

Leapt  into  the  water  for  a  kiss 
Of  his  own  shadow,  and  despising  nuny. 
Died  ere  he  could  enjoy  the  love  of  any. 
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editicm  of  Daniel's  collection  of  sonnets^  which  he  christened 
Deiia.  In  DaniePs  poem  the  ghost  of  Rosamond,  the  mistress 
of  Henry  II,  gives  sorrowfiil  voice  to  her  remorse  at  having 
submitted  to  the  adulterous  embraces  of  the  king,  and  finally 
relates  her  murder  by  Queen  Eleanor.  The  whole  poem  is 
in  the  oratio  recta  of  the  heroine,  and  the  key  is  that  of 
Lucrece's  moaning.  Shakespeare  adopted  in  L«rr^r^the  seven- 
line  stanza  of  The  Complaint  of  J(osamondj  and  handled  it  very 
similarly. 

At  one  important  point  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
borrowed  Daniel's  machinery.  Both  heroines  seek  consola- 
tion  from  a  work  of  art.  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  closely  scans 
a  picture  of  the  si^  of  Troy,  the  details  of  which  she 
applies  to  her  own  sad  circumstance.  DaniePs  Rosamond 
examines  a  casket  finely  engraved  with  ornament  su^^ting 
her  own  sufferings;  on  the  lid  is  portrayed  Amymone's 
strife  with  Neptune,  while  ^  figured  within  the  other  squares ' 
is  the  tale  of  Jove's  pursuit  of  the  love  of  lo.  Rosamond's 
casket  was  wrought 

So  rare  that  art  did  seem  to  strive  with  nature 
To  express  the  cunning  workman's  curious  thought. 

(U.  3  74-f •) 
To  Shakespeare's  piece  of  skilfiil  painting 

In  scom  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life.        (1.  1 3  74*) 

Daniel's  phraseology  seems  to  be  echoed  in  single  lines  such 
as  these : — 

An  expird  date  canceWd  ere  well  begun.        (Lucrece^  x6.) 

Canceled  with  Time,  will  have  their  date  expired. 

(l^jamondy  242.) 

Sable  nighty  mother  of  dread  and  fear.  [Lucreee^  1 1 7.) 

c  2 
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Ni^j  mother  ^  sleep  and  feoTy  who  with  her  sable  mantle. 

[l^samendy  43  2.) 

I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends. 

[Lucrece^  492.) 

The  ungather'd  I^ose^  defended  rvith  the  thorns. 

{^samondy  210.) 

The  precedent  whereof  va  Lucrece  view.        {Lucrecey  i2tfi.) 

These  precedents  presented  to  my  view.      {^samondy  407.) 

In  sentiment,  too,  Shakespeare  appears  often  content  to 
follow  DanieL  The  husband  Collatine's  inability  to  speak, 
owing  to  the  anguish  caused  him  by  Lucrece's  death, 
resembles  King  Henry's  enforced  silence  in  presence  of 
Rosamond's  dead  body  (l(osamondy  904-7) : — 

Amazed  he  stands,  nor  voice  nor  body  stirs. 
Words  had  no  passage,  tears  no  issue  found: 
For  sorrow  shut  up  words,  wrath  kept  in  tears. 
Confused  affects  each  other  do  confound. 

Collatine's  experience  is  described  thus  [Lucrecey  1779-80) : — 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 

Hath  served  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue.' 

'  Again  Daniel,  developing  Seneca's   ^Curae  leves  loquuntur  ingentes 
stupent*,  tells  of  his  hero  hov 

Striving  to  tell  his  woes,  words  would  not  come; 

For  li^t  cares  speak,  when  mighty  cares  are  dumb.      (11.  909-10.) 

Shakespeare  remarks  on  the  silence  of  his  heroine  (IL  1319-30 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords, 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Cf.  Sidney's  Arcmdia^  bk.  i.  Eclogue  i — 

SbMllov)  brooks  murmur  mpst^  deep  silent  slide  aiv)Mj. 

and  Raleigh's  <  Silent  Lcnrer '  (PoemSy  ed.  Hannah,  No.  xiv) — 
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Neither  the  individuality  of  style  nor  the  substantive 
originality  of  many  details  in  Shakespeare's  poem  can  be 
questioned.  But  it  is  clear  that^  working  on  foundations 
laid  by  Ovid^  he  sought  sugg^tion  for  his  poetic  edi&e 
in  Livy,  and  in  such  successors  of  the  classical  poet  and 
historian  as  Chaucer  and  Bandello.  Nor  can  it  be  lightly 
questioned  that  he  absorbed  sentiments  and  phrases  from 
many  contemporary  English  verse-writers  with  whom  his  muse 
acknowledged  a  sympathetic  aflbiity. 


Ill 

The  metre  of  Lucrece  was  a  favourite  one  in  English  The  metre 
literature  long  before  the  Elizabethan  era.  The  seven-line  ^^^^^* 
stanza  is  more  commonly  used  by  Chaucer  than  any  other.  He 
seems  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  French  poetry  of  his 
contemporary  Guillaume  de  Machault.  It  is  often  met  with  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales  (see  The  Clerkes  Tale^  The  Man  of  Lawes 
Taiey  The  Second  Nonnes  Tak)^  as  well  as  in  Troylus  and  Crisyde 
and  many  of  the  shorter  poems  (cf.  <  The  complaint  to  his 
empty  purse ').  It  is  the  metre,  too,  of  Lydgate's  monumental 
Fall  of  Princes.  According  to  Elizabethan  critics  it  was  the 
stanza  that  was  best  adapted  to  serious  themes.  Gascoigne 
described  it  in  his  Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English  (i  f7tf)  as  ^  Rithme  royall  ^ : 
<  and  surely,'  he  adds,  ^  it  is  a  royalle  kinde  of  verse,  seruing 
best  for  graue  discourses.'  According  to  Puttenham,  The  Arte 
of  English  Poesie^  1J89,  the  seven-line  stanza  was  ^the  chief 

Pflssions  are  Ukencd  best  to  floods  and  streams 
The  shallow  murmurs  tut  the  Jeep  are  dmtA^ 
So  when  affections  yield  discourse,  it  seems. 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  it  comes. 


seven-line 
stanza. 
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of  our  ancient  proportions  used  by  any  rimer  writing  any- 
thing historical  or  grave  poem  %  and  he  refers  to  Chaucer's 
Troybis  and  Crisyde  and  Lydgate's  FaU  of  Princes  by  way  of 
proof  that  <  the  stafie  of  seven  verses  was  most  usual  with 
our  ancient  makers '.  The  rimes^  he  points  out,  were  capable 
of  seven  variations.  Shakespeare  followed  the  customary 
scheme  which  Chaucer  had  employed  (ababbcc).  Putten- 
ham  found  fault  with  those  who  close  the  stanza  with  an 
independent  couplet  <concording  with  no  other  verse  that 
went  before ',  but  he  finally  admits  that  the  <  double  cadence 
in  the  last  two  verses  serves  the  ear  well  enough'.  The 
comment  well  applies  to  Shakespeare's  prosody. 
Spenser*s  Of  English  poems  in  the   metre  which  were  written 

shortly  before  Shakespeare  penned  his  Lucrece^  the  most 
memorable  is  Spenser's  l{uines  of  Timey  published  in  1^90, 
in  which  Shakespeare's  cadences  seem  almost  precisely  anti- 
cipated. The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the  stanza  in 
Spenser's  hands :- 

But  Fame  with  golden  wings  aloft  doth  flie, 
Above  the  reach  of  ruinous  decay, 
And  with  brave  plumes  doth  beate  the  azure  skie, 
Admir'd  of  base-bome  men  from  far  away : 
Then,  who  so  will  with  vertuous  deeds  assay 
To  mount  to  heaven,  on  Pegasus  must  ride. 
And  with  sweete  Poets  verse  be  glorifide." 

Greene's  ji  Maidens  Dreame^  An  elegy  on  Sir  Christopher  Hatton^ 

'  Spenser  employed  the  seven-line  stanza  with  a  different  scheme  of 
rhyming  (ababcbc)  in  his  Dapbmaida^  iT9i>  i>ut  in  his  HymmeSy  lyytf,  he 
returned  to  the  Shakespearean  plan.  Among  the  Elizabethan  poets  who 
used  the  seven-line  stanza  in  long  poems  immediately  after  Ijurece  were 
(Sir)  John  Davis  in  his  Orchestra^  IT94>  Barnfield  in  Cvmplmwt  rf  Cbastkie 
and  Shepherds  Cemtemt^  155^4-9  Drayton  in  MertimeristdoSy  1^96^  ^nd  parts  of 
Hmnmemie  ef  the  Churchy  159^*  At  a  little  later  date  Nicholas  Breton 
employed  it  constantly  j  cf.  his  Fssfuils  Fasse  amd  Pssseth  net,  1600 ;  Leffg^g 
vfa  Blessed  Hearty  i6oi  ;  FssfvUs  Msd  Cmppe^  \6x6. 
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a  pedestrian  piece  of  verse  in  the  seven-line  stanza,  followed 
Spenser's  poem  in  ifpi,  and  next  year  there  appeared 
Daniel's  Complaint  of  I^osamond.  The  uses  to  which 
Shakespeare  put  Daniel's  preceding  experiment  have  already 
been  noticed.  Shakespeare  employed  the  stanza  again  in 
the  narrative  poem,  ji  Lovtfis  Complaint^  which  was  first 
published  in  \6o^  with  the  Sonnets.  That  piece  was  probably 
written  very  shortly  after  Lucrece. 

Though  the  popularity  of  Lucrece  did  not  equal  that  of 
Fenus  and  Admis^  and  the  volume  passed  through  fewer 
editions  during  and  after  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  its  success  on  its 
appearance  was  well  pronounced,  and  it  greatly  added  to  Shake- 
speare's reputation  among  contemporary  critics.  Some  readers,  Bad/ 
like  Francis  Meres  in  his  Palladis  Tamia  (i f  98),  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Pilgrmage  to  Parnassus^  and  Richard  Bamfield  in 
Poems  in  Divers  Humours^  ^  1^9  ^  S  failed  to  detect  any  distinction 
between  Lucrece  and  its  predecessor  Fenus  and  Adonis.  But  a 
few  observers  like  Gabriel  Harvey  were  more  discriminating, 
and  pointed  out  that  while  the  earlier  poem  delighted  ^  the 
younger  sort ',  Lacrece  pleased  <  the  wiser  sort'/  Harvey  was 
indeed  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  serious  aspect  of  the  poem 
and  to  rank  it  with  Hamlet.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
noted  that  he  read  the  poem  in  i  do<f ,  and  a  copy  figures  in 

'  And  Shakisftare  thou,  whose  hony-flowing  yaine 
(Pleasing  the  Worldl  thy  Praises  doth  obtaine. 
Whose  Venus  and  vmasc  Uicrece  (sweete  and  diaste) 
Thy  name  in  fame's  immortall  Booke  have  idac^ 
""  Harvey's  words  ran: — ^ITie    younger  sort   take    mudi    delight  in 
Shakespeare's  Venus  assd  Adams.   But  his  Ijurece  and  tragedy  of  lUmleSy  Prince 
of  Denmarke,  have  it  in  them  to  please  the  wiser  sort^    Harvey  wrote  these 
words  about  i<f  04  in  a  copy  of  Speght's  Cbuueer  of  i  ^98.   They  were  transaibed 
by  George  Steevens  (cf.  Variorum  ed.,  i8ii«  vol.  ii,  p,  3^9).    But  the  volume 
containing  Harvey's  original  draft  belonged  to  Bishop  Percy,  and  was  burnt  in 
the  fire  at  Northumberland  Hous^  London,  which  destroyed  the  bishq/s  library 
in  178a 
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Plagiarisms. 


Heywood's 
Lucrece, 


the  table  <  of  his  English  books  Anno  i  tf  1 1 '.  Minor  i 
that  the  work  was  familiar  to  students  abounds  Fragments 
of  two  lines  (io8tf-7)  are  quoted  in  the  di^ointed  con- 
temporary scribble  which  defaces  the  outside  leaf  of  an  early 
manuscript  copy  of  some  of  Bacon's  tracts  in  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  library  at  Alnwick ;  the  words  were  prob- 
ably written  down  very  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.' 

To  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century  the  work  especially  appealed.  It  at  once  received 
the  flattery  of  imitation  or  actual  plagiarism.  As  early 
as  1S9S  Richard  Bamfield,  an  inveterate  imitator  of 
Shakespeare,  transferred  many  phrases  to  his  Cassandra.  In 
1600  Samuel  Nicholson  incorporated  lines  without  ac- 
knowledgement in  his  poem  of  Amlastus — ^procedure  which 
was  followed  with  even  greater  boldness  by  Robert  Baron 
in  his  Fortunes  Tennis  Ball  just  fifty  years  later.  Remini- 
scences of  the  great  apostrophe  to  Opportunity  are  met 
with  in  Marston's  play  of  The  Malcontent^  i  tf 04,  and  in  Ford's 
Lady^s  Trial j  1^38.  Shakespeare's  friend,  Thomas  Hey  wood, 
produced  a  five-act  tragedy  called  The  J{^pe  of  Lucrece  in  itf  08, 
the  year  following  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  poem.  But  Heywood's  play  is  a  chronicle 
drama  covering  much  wider  ground  than  Sextus  Tarquinius' 
outrage.  Lucrece's  tragic  experience  is  merely  one  of  many 
legendary  disasters  which  occupy  Heywood's  pen,  and  the 

'  Shakespeare's  name  is  repeated  many  times,  in  various  forms,  on  this 
outside  leaf,  together  with  the  titles  of  two  of  his  plays,  Kychmrd  the  Secomd  and 
Rychard  the  Third.  The  crude  excerpt  £rom  Ljtcrece  runs  : — ^  reuealing  day 
through  eueiy  Crany  peepes  and  see/  The  careless  scribble  has  little 
significance,  and  was  possibly  the  work  of  a  scribe  testing  a  new  pen.    No 


attention  need  be  paid  to  the  arguments  which  would  treat  the  manuscript 
rigmarole  as  evidence  of  Bacon's  responsibility  for  Shakespeare's^works.  The 
MS.  has  been  twice  reprinted  lately,  by  Mr.  T.  Le  Marchant  Douse,  who  takes 
a  sensible  view  of  the  problem  onered  by  the  scribble,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Burgoyne,  who  is  inclined  to  take  the  incoherences  seriously. 
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indebtedness  to  Shakespeare  does  not  go  beyond  the 
bare  suggestion  of  that  single  topic.  The  poet  Suckling,  SackUng's 
one  of  Shakespeare's  warmest  admirers  in  the  generation  ^en?**" 
succeeding  the  dramatist's  death,  gave  curious  proof  of  his 
interest  in  Shakespeare's  poem.  He  claimed  to  find  a 
detached  fragment  of  verse,  of  which  he  failed  apparently 
to  recognize  the  provenance.  The  fragment  consisted  of 
the  ten  lines  from  Lucrece{i%6^^6)  which  somewhat  afl^tedly 
describe  Lucrece  asleep  in  bed;  but  the  stanza  was  in  six 
lines  instead  of  in  the  authentic  seven  lines,  and  Suckling's 
text  materially  differed  from  that  of  the  authorized  version 
of  Lucrece.  To  the  mysterious  excerpt  Suckling  added  a 
<  supplement '  of  fourteen  lines  of  his  own.  The  twenty-four 
lines,  in  four  stanzas  of  six  lines  each,  were  included  in  Suck- 
ling^s  posthumously  collected  verse  {Fragmentauiureay  i  ^4^)  under 
the  heading  <  A  supplement  to  an  imperfea  Copy  of  Verses  of 
Mr.  Wil.  Shakespears '.  A  marginal  note  running  ^  Thus  fzx 
Shakespear'  distinguished  Suckling's  share  of  the  short  poen^ 
horn  that  which  he  assigned  to  the  dramatist.'     In  \6ss 

^  Gerald  Langbaiae,  in  his  account  of  Shakespeare  in  his  Drsmatlck  Foets^ 
1691^  makes  the  comment :  <  What  value  [Suckling]  had  for  this  small  piece 
of  iMcncf  maj  appear  from  his  supplement  whidi  he  writ  and  which  he  has 
publisht  in  his  poems/    Hie  first  stanza  of  Suckling's  poem  runs : — 

One  of  her  hands^  one  of  her  cheeks  lay  under. 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kisse. 

Which  £erefim  swel'd  and  seem'd  to  part  asunder. 

As  angry  to  be  rob'd  of  such  a  blisse: 

The  one  lookt  pale,  and  for  revenge  did  long. 

Whilst  t'  other  Uu^t,  cause  it  had  done  the  wrong. 


This  sixJiiled  rendering  of  tiie  fifty-fifth  stanza  of  Lutnce  (in  seven  lines)  is 
not  easy  to  account  for.  Suckling  had  perhaps  written  out  the  lines  from 
memory,  or  from  a  hurried  and  incorrect  copy.  There  seems  less  to  recommend 
the  opposing  theory,  which  represents  Suckling's  crude  quotation  to  be  a  first 
draft  of  the  verse  by  Shakespeare  himself,  and  an  indication  of  an  original 
intention  on  the  poet's  part  to  employ  in  Uicrtce  the  six-line  stanza  of  Fenus 
amd  Admit.    Cf.  Shakespeare's  CemUtrie  rfFrnyse^  pp.  105,  aKf-j. 
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Qgaries*       evidence    that    Shakespeare's    poem    was    still    familiarly 
^^^'      cherished  by  men  of  letters  is  oflfered  by  the  fact  that  John 

Quarles,  son  of  Francis  Quarles,  the  author  .of  the  Emblemsy 
penned  a  brief  continuation  in  six-line  stanzas  entitled 
TJ^  Banishment  of  Tarquin^  er^  The  l{erpard  of  Lust.  This  was 
appended  to  a  reissue  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  in  i6ss—thQ 
last  of  the  seventeenth-century  editions.  The  dramatist  is 
described  on  the  title-page  as  <  The  incomparable  Master  of 
our  English  Poetry  Will :  Shakespeare,  Gent.' — a  signal  testi- 
mony to  his  repute  at  the  time  when  Cromwell  was 
Protector. 


IV 

The  cooy-  In  the  history  of  the  publication  of  Lucrece^  two  of  the 

^hr  of  the   personages,  the  printer  Richard  Field,  and  the  publisher  John 

Harrison,  who  were  concerned  in  producing  the  first  edition 
of  Venus  and  Adonis^  reappear,  but  not  in  quite  their  former 
capacities.  The  copyright  changed  hands  far  less  often  than 
that  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  There  were  only  five  owners  in 
the  course  of  a  century. 
John  Hani-  The  Copyright  of  Lucrece  was  owned  at  the  outset  by 

son  the  first   TQJm  Harrison  of  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 

owner*  May    *^ 

9>  1594-      y^i'd)  ^  publisher  or  stationer  who  was  thrice  Master  of 
March  i^,     ^jj^  Stationers'  Company— in  ij-Sj,  15-88,  and  ifptf.    He  had 

distributed  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in 
the  spring  of  1^93,  and  acquired  the  copyright  of  that 
poem  fourteen  months  later.  The  entry  in  the  Stationers' 
Company's  Register  attesting  his  ownership  of  Lucrece  runs 
under  date  of  May,  1 5-94,  thus ' : — 

*  Arber,  ii.  ^48. 
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Entred  [to  Master  Harrison,  senior]  for  his  cc^ie  under 
thand  of  master  Cawood  Warden,  a  booke  intituled  the 
Ravyshement  of  Lucrece  vi**  C. 

Harrison  employed  Richard  Field,  Shakespeare's  fellow  towns- 
man, to  print  the  work,  and  Field's  device  of  an  anchor, 
hanging  in  an  oval  frame  with  the  motto  jfnchara  Spn^  is 
prominently  displayed  on  the  title-page  of  the  original  edition. 

Harrison  retained  the  copyright  of  the  poem  for  nearly  The  printers 
twenty  years,  until  March  i,  itfi|,  and  published  at  least  four  fo,*^iii^ 
editions — ^in  if  94,  1^98,  idoo,  i<Jo7.  But  only  the  first  was 
printed  by  Field.  Peter  Short  printed  that  of  1 5- 9  8  j  Harrison's 
son,  also  named  John,  printed  that  of  i  tf  00,  and  Nicholas  Okes 
that  of  itfo7.  AH  the  printers  were  men  of  position  in  the 
trade.  Okes  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Field,  who  had  acted 
as  his  surety  when  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  on  December  f,  1*03,  while  Thomas  Hey  wood, 
the  author,  in  his  apology  for  Jctors  which  Okes  printed  for 
him  in  1^12,  addressed  him  as  his  ^approved  good  friend', 
and  commended  his  care  and  industry — compliments  wliich 
were  rare  in  the  intercourse  of  printer  and  author. 

On  March  i,  i<$i|,  Harrison  parted  with  the  copyright  of  Roger  jack- 
Lucrece  and  of  three  other  of  his  publications  of  a  diflerent  ^^»*^^^^ 

owner, 

class  to  a  stationer  of  comparatively  minor  reputation,  Roger  March  i, 
Jackson,  whose  shop  over  against  the  Great  Conduit  in  Fleet  J^'^^{*"' 
Street  bore  the  sign  of  the  White  Hart.'     The  transaction 
is  thus  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Company's  R^;isters   (iii. 

f  4^)  :— 

'  Roger  Jackson,  son  of  Martin  Jackson,  of  Burnholme,  Yorkshire,  hid 
been  apprenticed  to  Ralph  Newbery,  a  well-known  stationer,  on  July  f,  1791 
( Arber,  ii.  1 7^).  He  had  been  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
on  August  10,  15:5^9,  and  acquired  his  first  copyright  (Greene's  G^ost  Htmtmg 
C9ney  Cstcters)  on  &ptember  j,  160%  (Arber,  lii  %i6).  His  first  apprentice^ 
Ric&ird,  son  of  Thomas  Gosson,  joined  him  April  x),  1(04. 

D  a 
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[itfi4]  primo  Martij  itfi3[-*4] 

Entred  [to  Roger  Jackscml  for  his  Coppies  by  consent  of 
Master  John  Harrison  the  eldest  and  by  order  of  a  Court, 
these  4  books  followinge  iy. 

viz^  . .  . 

Mascalles  first  booke  of  Cattell 
Master  Dentes  Sermon  of  repentance 
RficoRDES  jirithmeticke. 

LuCRECE 

Shakespeare  died  on  April  23,  iditf,  more  than  two  years 
after  the  copyright  of  Lucrece  sufiered  its  first  transfer.  Jackson, 
the  second  holder,  retained  the  copyright  for  nearly  twelve 
years,  till  his  death  early  in  i dad,  when  it  passed  to  his  widow. 
Jackson  was  responsible  for  the  editions  of  1616  and  1^24, 
the  first  of  which  was  printed  by  Thomas  Snodham^  and 
the  second  by  John  Beale/  His  widow  assigned  the  book, 
Francis  with  her  property  in  twenty-nine  other  volumes,  on  January  itf, 
Williams,      1626^  to  Fraucis  Williams.    The  entry  attesting  the  transfer 

third  owner,    .  '  .  "^  ^^ 

Jan.  \6j       in  the  Stationers'  Register  runs  (iv.  149) : — 

19, 1^30.  [i  datf ]  I  (^  Januarij  1 6z  j[-rf] 

Assigned  over  vnto  him  [to  Francis  Williams]  by  mistris 

Jackson  wife  of  Roger  Jackson  Deceased,  and  by  order  of  a 

full  Court  holden  this  Day.  all  her  estate  in  the  [30]  Copies 

.  here  after  mencioned  xiiij/. 

-23  Lucrece  by  Shackspeare 

John  Harri-  Francis  Williams  kept  the  copyright  for  little  more  than 

son,  junior,    fouj-  years,  parting  with  it  on  June   29,  1^30,  to  Master 

'  Snodham,  who  took  up  his  freedom  on  June  18,  i(foi,  was  apprenticed 
tx>  Thomas  East,  or  Este,  the  music-printer,  whose  surname  {alias  East)  he 
added  to  his  own.  Snodham  succeeded  to  his  old  master's  presses  at  the  sign 
of  the  Black  Horse  in  Aldersgate  Street.  He  printed  much  music,  e.g. 
Campion's  music-books  {1610  and  i(fia).  In  Kfiy  Wither's  Satyre  came  from 
his  press*    He  was  active  in  the  trade  till  his  death  in   idaf.    Beale,  a 
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Harrisan,  apparently  a  grandson  of  the  original  holder,  and  the  banh 
printer  of  the  edition  of  i  tf  o  o.    (He  was  Master  of  the  Stationers'  t^^^j  o"- ^ 
Company  in  idjS.)    This  transaction,  which  involved  the  March  15, 
transfer  to  *  Master  Harison '  of  over  thirty  books,  is  thus 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  (iv.  aj?) : — 

29  Junij  1^30. 
Assigned  over  vnto  him  [i.  e.  Master  Harison]  by  master 
Francis  Williams  and  order  of  a  full  Court  all  his  estate 
right  title  and  Interest  in  the  Copies  hereafter  menconed 

•   t  XIJ/VJ^/ 

VIZ  •       •       «       •        •       • 

Lucrece. 

Master  Harison  produced  an  edition  in  1^32,  which  was 
printed  by  R.  B.  [i.  e.  Richard  Bishop]  %  and  he  retained  the 
property  until  his  death  twenty-three  years  later.     His  widow, 
Martha  Harrison,  sold  it  on  March  if,  i^f-|,  to  yet  another 
John  Harison  (or  Harrison),  apparently  a  nephew  of  her  late  John  Ham- 
husband,  and  the  third  of  the  name  to  hold  the  property.  ^^  \^^ 
The  third  John  Harrison  was  in  partnership  with  William  fifth  hoW«r. 
Gilbertson  of  the  Bible  in  Giltspur  Street,  who  had  lately 
acquired  the  copyright  of  ^enus  and  jtdonis.     Under  some 
arrangement  with  Harrison,  Gilbertson  produced  in  16  sj^ 
with  another  coadjutor,  John  Stafibrd,  the  latest  edition  of 
Lucrece  which  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

master  printer  from  March  i,  i(f  1 3^  and  a  livery-man  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
from  Feb.  4,  i6^^y  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  printers  of  his  day. 

'  The  initials  R.  B.  alone  appear  on  the  title-page,  bat  the  full  name  of 
Richard  Bishop  figures  as  printer  for  Harrison  in  the  same  vear  of  a  new 
edition  of  John  White's  Short  Catechism.  No  other  member  or  the  Stationers' 
Company,  who  was  a  printer,  bore  the  same  initiab.  Robert  Bird,  wlio 
acquired  the  copyright  of  Pericles  in  i^;o,  was  a  publisher  or  bookseller  only. 
John  Norton  printed  for  him  an  edition  of  the  play  in  that  year.  But  it  is 
puzzling  to  note  that  the  printer's  device  with  the  motto  ^  In  Domino  Con- 
ndo/  which  appears  on  tiie  last  page  of  the  1^31  Lucrece^  is  found  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  idTjo  Peric/es. 
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The  text  and 
typography 
of  the  first 
edition. 


Discrepan- 
cies among 
extant 
exemplars. 


The  Bod- 
leian copy,  I. 
Uni(}ae 
readmgs. 


Harrison  and  Field's  first  edition  of  i  f 94  is  the  sole 
authentic  source  of  the  text  of  the  poem.  That  alone  followed 
the  author's  manuscript.  The  later  editions  were  set  up  from 
those  that  went  before.  Small  typographical  changes  were 
introduced  into  the  reissues,  but  all  the  alterations  may  be  put 
to  the  credit  of  correctors  of  the  press  acting  on  their  own 
responsibility,  excepting  possibly  in  the  case  of  the  edition  of 
1616^  which  came  out  soon  after  Shakespeare's  death.  In  that 
volume  there  are  traces  of  a  clumsy  editorial  revision. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  author  supervised  the  production 
of  the  first  edition,  but  greater  care  was  taken  in  its  typography 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  works, — ^not 
excepting  ^enus  and  jidmis.  The  work  is  not  free  from 
misprints  nor  from  other  typographical  irregularities.  But  an 
efibrt  was  made  to  reduce  their  number  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit.  The  original  edition  was  printed  oS  slowly ;  the  type 
was  kept  standing  after  the  first  impressions  left  the  office,  and 
small  changes  were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  standing 
type,  with  the  result  that  the  few  surviving  copies  of  the  first 
edition  show  small  discrepancies  among  themselves.  One 
impression  is  freer  from  typographical  errors  than  another,  or 
a  correction  which  has  been  made  in  one  copy,  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  sense  or  the  grammar,  is  absent  from  another 
copy.  The  alterations  are  not  always  intelligent,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  Shakespeare  had  any  hand  in  them. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  which  is  reproduced 
in  this  volume — one  of  two  in  that  library — has  at  least  five 
readings  which  are  met  with  nowhere  else.  They  were  appar- 
ently all  deemed  to  be  defects,  and  were  afterwards  changed. 
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Their  survival  in  only  one  extant  copy,  their  absence  from 
all  the  others,  proves  that  the  copy  which  retains  them  was  the 
earliest  extant  impression  to  leave  the  printing-office.  The 
five  unique  readings  in  the  Bodleian  copy  I,  with  the  cor- 
rections which  appear  in  all  other  impressions  of  the  first 
edition,  are : — ^  morning '  (1.  24)  for  ^mornings '  [i.e.  morning's]; 
•Appologie'  (1.  31)  for  < apologies';   «Colatium'  (I.  j-o)  for 

*  Colatia ' ;  <  himselfe  betakes '  (Liaj)  for  *  themselves  betake '  j 

•  wakes '  (1.  iztf)  for  ^  wake.' 

Only  the  first  of  these  readings  is  a  quite  obvious  misprint. 
The  substitution  of  ^  apolc^ies '  for  ^  Appologie '  improves  the 
spelling,  but  the  verb  ^  needeth',  which  the  noun  governs,  is 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  singular  after  its  subject  is  put  into 
the  plural — z  syntactical  construction  which  is  defensible  but 
not  usual.  The  alteration  ^  Colati^y '  is  right.  No  such  town 
as  Colztium  is  known,  but  in  spite  of  its  removal  from  line  5-0, 
the  erroneous  form  ^Colati^in'  is  still  suffered  to  deface  in 
all  copies  line  4 — the  only  other  place  where  the  town  is 
mentioned.  The  change  in  line  125*  seems  intended  to  get 
rid  of  the  awkward  construction  of  the  singular  verb  with 
a  plural  subject  in  <  winds  that  wake/'  in  the  next  line,  1 16. 
In  line  i2|-  the  first  reading  <  And  euerie  one  to  rest  himself 
betake/ '  is  grammatically  better  than  the  second,  <  And  euerie 
one  to  rest  themselues  betake ';  but  in  order  to  rime  ^  wake ' 
(of  the  next  line)  satisfactorily,  it  was  needful  to  put  the  verb 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  line  in  the  plural  and  to  give  it 
a  plural  instead  of  a  singular  subject. 

In  the  following  instance  the  reading  in  the  Bodleian  copy  Reading 
which  is  here  reproduced  appears  in  only  one  other  copy — ^in  ^JJ^J^J^^ 
the  second  (Caldecott)  copy  in  the  same  library.  copies. 

<£uen  so  the  patteme  of  this  wome  out  age'  (1.  13/0.) 
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figures  in  all  extant  impressions  save  in  the  two  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  where  the  line  reads — 

Euen  so  this  pattern  of  the  worne  out  age. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  better  reading,  but 
it  is  clear  that  ^  the  patterne  of  this  .  .  .  age '  was  deemed  the 
better  by  the  corrector  of  the  press. 

The  following  two  misprints  in  the  Bodleian  copy,  which 
is  here  reproduced,  are  also  met  with  in  the  second  copy  in 
the  same  library  and  in  the  Sion  CoU^  copy  as  well,  but 
both  are  corrected  in  the  Devonshire  and  British  Museum 
copies: — line  1182,  ^  which  for  (instead  of  by)  him  tainted^} 
line  1 3  3  f,  *  blastf '  for  « blast.' 

The  following  misprints  seem  common  to  all  impressions : — 
Title-page  (last  line)  *Churh-yard'  for  *Church-yard' ;  ^sleeep' 
(1.  1^3)  fbr^sleep'j  *  to  beguild' (1.  1T44)  for  ^so  bqguild'; 
«on'  (1.  itfSo)  for  «in'j  «it  in'  (L  i7i3)for  ^in  it.'  The 
inverted  commas  at  the  beginning  of  11.  8^7-8  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  may  also  be  reckoned  among  typc^raphical 
inaccuracies. 

The  volume  ofiers  examples  of  the  ordinary  irr^ularities 
which  are  usually  met  with  in  specimens  of  Elizabethan  typo- 
graphy. Capital  letters  within  the  line  are  used  little  less 
arbitrarily  than  in  Fenus  and  jidonis.  Such  ordinary  words  as 
«Tent'  (if),  *  Bee '(8  3d,  840,  17^9),  ^Citty' (ifH)  and  <Foe' 
( I  do  8 ),  are  always  dignified  with  an  initial  capital.  But  the  per- 
sonified ^  time '  and  ^  opportunity '  go  without  the  distinction. 
No  law  is  observable  in  such  a  distribution  of  capitals.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  poem,  ^Beauty'  is  invariably  spelt  with  a  capital, 
but  in  the  concluding  stanzas  it  appears  with  a  small  letter ; 
the  word  is  used  eighteen  times  in  all,  and  the  capital  appears 
twelve  times.     <Sun'  occurs  eight  times  in  all,  five  times 
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with  a  capital.    <  Heaven '  is  rarely  allowed  a  capital,  although 
^ Ocean'  always  is.     It  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the 
printer  to   print  all   proper  names  in  small  capitals;    but  Small 
this  rule,  although  often  followed,  was  imperfectly  carried  ^^"*  ' 
out.     Cf.  line  ff^ — 

^  And  moodie  Plvto  winks  while  Or|^eus  playes.* 

*  Pluto '  is  with,  but  ^  Orpheus '  is  without,  due  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. The  place-name  ^Ardea '  is  in  lower-case  type  in  line  i,but 
in  small  capitals  in  line  1332.  <  Rome '  appears  six  times  and  is 
never  in  small  capitals.  Other  signs  of  careless  revision  are 
the  substitution  of  a  small  letter  for  a  capital  at  the  opening 
of  line  8tf,  and  the  dropping  in  two  f^aces  of  the  catchword — 
on  pp.  28  and  90.  Italics  are  not  used  at  all,  save  in  the 
^Argument',  which  is  italicized  throughout,  proper  names 
only  being  in  roman  type. 

The  cursive  contraction  for  *  m '  or  *  n ' — a  long  line  over  Contrac- 
the  preceding  vowel — is  used  thirty-eight  times,  commonly  in  ^^' 
orderto  save  space.  The  ampersand  ^&'(for  <and')occurs  fifteen 
times  for  the  same  reason.     Both  symbols  are  employed  some- 
what capriciously.     Their  employment  reflects  on  the  skill 
of  the  printer,  even  if  they  figured  in  the  author's  *  copy '. 

Variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  same  word  are  compara-  Mi$- 
tively  few,  but  they  are  numerous  enough  to  give  ground  for  *^  *"**' 
criticism.  Thus  we  find  ^  doore '  (306)  and  *  dore  *  (3  2 f,  337)  J 
<  dumbe  ^  (2d 8)  and  *  dum '  (474) ;  *  nurse '  (i  i  d2)  and  <  nourse  ^ 
(813);  *  opportunity^  (874,  87^,  89y,  932)  and  <  oportunitie ' 
(903,  1023);  ^rankes'  (1439)  and  ^ranckes' (1441);  <Rome' 
and  <  Roome '  (i ^44,  i8|'i)j  < sometime '(iiotf) and ^somtime' 
(iioj)j  ^spirite' (i34tf),  *  sprite*  (471),  and  ^spright*  (^^^)i 

*  tongue*  {i^6f)  and  *tong*  (14^3,  1718).     In  the  case  of 

*  tongue  *  and  *  sometime  *  the  variations  occur  within  a  couple 
of  lines  of  one  another.    The  curious  spelling  ^poUusion*  for 

£ 
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^pollution'  (i I f 7),  where  the  word  rimes  with  ^confusion'  and 

<  conclusion')  is  another  orthographical  error/ 

The  text  of  The  text  of  the  late  impressions  of  the  1794  edition  was 

'  ^^*  followed  in  the  editions  of  1^98,  itfoo,  and  1^07.     A  few 

changes  were  introduced  by  the  corrector  of  the  press  in  each 

revision,  but  all  were  trivial  and  mainly  afiected  the  spelling, 

the  capital  letters,  and  the  contractions.     The  fourth  edition 

of  I  tfo7,  despite  the  commendation  which  Thomas  Hey  wood 

bestowed  on  its  printer,  Nicholas  Okes,  introduces  some  new 

misprints  of  bad  eminence  {e.  g.  1.  993,  *  time '  for  *  crime '  j 

1.  1024,  *unsearchfulP  for  *uncheerfuP).    These  were  slavishly 

adopted  by  succeeding  printers.    In  the  imprint,  the  words 

« Printed  by  N.  O.'  appear  as  ^  Printed  be  N.  O.' 

*^,'**  .  Somewhat  more  extensive  alterations  marked  the  fifth 

alterations 

q£\6\6.       edition,  printed  by  T[homas]  S[nodham],  and  published  by 

Roger  lackson,  in  1616.  This  edition  was  described  on  the 
title-page  as  <  Newly  J{euised\  and  bore  for  the  first  time  the 
new  title  of  The  J^pe  of  Lucrece  instead  of  the  Lucrece  of 
the  earlier  issues.  Shakespeare's  name  also  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  the  title-pag^.  Traces  of  the  hand  of  an 
unskilful  editor  are  apparent.  A  new  list  of  ^  contents ', 
which  preceded  the  < Argument'  in  the  preliminary  pages, 
collected  together  in  a  slightly  abbreviated  form  twelve 
marginal  notes  which  were  distributed  through  the  text  of 
the  poem,  and  supplied  a  running  analysis  of  the  story.  The 
earlier  marginal  notes  were  numbered  in  the  text;  but  the 

'  ^  Pollution'  is  only  used  thrice  elsewhere  by  Shakespeare.  In  two  cases— 
in  Twelfth  i^gbi^  i.  x.  4.9,  and  Measure  fir  Measure^  ii.  4. 183 — it  is  rightly  spelt 
^  pollution '  (in  the  First  Folio).  But  in  the  third  place  where  it  occurs — in 
Ij»ve*s  Laieitr^s  tasty  iir.  x.  ^ — ^it  is  fiircically  misused  by  Goodman  Dull  for 
'  allusion ',  and  is  misspelt  ^  polusion '  in  both  the  First  Quarto  and  the  First 
Folio.  The  misspelling  there  seems  deliberately  introduced  by  way  of  ridicule  of 
popular  ignorance.  In  a  serious  context  '  pollution '  was  alone  recognized  by 
carciiil  writers  or  printers. 
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later  notes  were  unnumbered.  This  list  of  contents  and 
marginal  notes  were  reprinted  in  all  subsequent  editions. 
The  latter  run  thus : — 

(i)  The  praising  of  Lucrece  as  chast,  vertuous,  and  beautiful, 

maketh  Tarquin  enamor'd.    (Stanza  i.) ' 
(ii)  Tarquin  welcomM  by  Lucrece.     (Stanza  8.) 
(iii)  Tarquin  disputing  the  matter  at  last  resolves  to  satisfy 

his  Lust.     (Stanza  25*.) 
(iv)  Lucretia  wakes  amazed  and  confounded  to  be  so  surpriz'd. 

(Stanza  66.) 
(v)  Lucrece  pleadeth  in  defence  of  Chastity  and  exprobates 

his  uncivil  lust.    (Stanza  8  2.) 
(vi)  Tarquin  all  impatient  interrupts  her,  and  denied  of 

consent  breaketh   the  inclosure  of  her  Chastity  by 

Force.     (Stanza  93.) 
(vii)  Lucrece    thus    abused     complains    of    her     misery. 

(Stanza  109.) 
(viii)  Lucrece  continuing  her  laments,  disputes  whether  she 

should  kill  her  self  or  no.    (Stanza  iff.) 
(ix)  Lucrece  resolved  to  kill  her  self  determines  first  to 

send  her  Husband  word.     (Stanza  1 74*) 
(x)  Upon  Lucrece  sending  for  Colatine  in  such  hast,  he 

with  divers  of  his  Allies  and  Friends  returns  home. 

(Stanza  227.) 
(xi)  Upon  the  Relation  of  Lucrece  her  Rape  Colatine  and 

the  rest  swear  to  revenge:    but  this   seems  not  full 

satisfaction  to  her  losses.    (Stanza  243.) 
(xii)  She  killeth  herself  to  exasperate  them  the  more  to  punish 

the  delinquent.    (Stanza  245-.) 
The  character  of  the  textual  change,  which  are  not 

*  The  numbered  stanza  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  contents.  I  insert 
it  with  a  view  to  showing  the  distribution  of  the  marginal  notes  through  the 
poem. 

E  a 
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numerous,  suggests  that  there,  too,  an  editorial  pen  was  working 
albeit  clumsily.  Metrical  considerations  probably  account 
for  the  following  alterations  :-^so  high  a  rate' (line  19  of  1616 
edition)  for  *such  high  proud  rate'j  <a  date  expired;  and 
canceld  ere  begun'  (2^)  for  <an  expired  date,  canceld  ere  well 
begun 'j  ^doth  march'  (301)  for  ^marcheth'j  *  beneath' (5*4 3) 
for  ^ under' J  ^ever  dumb'  (1123)  for  *mute  and  dumb'; 
^  throughout  Rome '  (18  j-i)  for  <  thorough  Rome '.  In  1.  i(f 80 
the  substitution  of  ^  one  woe '  for  the  original  misprint  *  on 
woe '  is  ingenious,  and  the  introduction  of  a  hyphen  in  L  i  o  1 8 
to  connect  the  words  *  skill '  and  ^  contending '  betrays  intelli- 
gence. Other  variations  of  the  earlier  text  are  unjustifiable  : 
*rue'  (47^)  for  «true';  ^feeded'  (do3)  for  ^seeded';  *bersed' 
(tf /7)  for  « hersed ' ;  « mighty '  (tf  8  o)  for  *  nightly ' ;  <  foule  lust ' 
{6i4)  for  <  prone  lust ' ;  *  fears '  (^98)  for  *  fares ' ;  *of  reine ' 
(70 tf)  for  <or  reine';  ^ disdaine '  (7 8 tf )  for  ^distain';  Palmers 
that'  (790)  for  < Palmers  chat';  ^bannes'  (8^9)  for  «bames'; 
*time'  (993)  for  *  crime';  omission  of  epithet  <  goodly'  in 
1 247 ;  *  held '  (125-7)  for  *  hild.' 
The  editions  The  edition  of  1 524  follows   that  of  1616  servilely. 

Wsili6Ui  Q^ly  the  title-pages  differ.  Even  the  error  in  the  signature 
and  1707.  (B4for  A 4)  is  repeated.  The  edition  of  1532  adds  some  new 
misprints  (e.g.  1.  47,^  growes '  for  <  glowes ';  1. 1  ftf,  ^  konur '  for 
<  honour ' ;  1.  282, « cloakt '  for  ^choked' ;  1.  85-4,  *  iniquity'  for 
« impurity').  The  reissue  of  16 yf  closely  adheres  to  that  of 
xtf32,  with  a  few  misreadings  of  its  own.  The  next  reprint 
figured  in  the  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  (1707)1  vol,  iv, 
pp.  143-204.  The  text  is  that  of  itf/f,  with  a  few  worthless 
emendations.'     Unfortunately  the  crude  misreadings  of  1707 

'  The  diief  changes  were : —  1*  3  T,  ^  ^m  theevish  Cares '  for  <  From 
theeuish  eares';  1.  itfi,  <  the  wretched  hateful  Lays' for  <&  wretched  hatdful 
dales';  1. 148,  ^air  for  MlPj  1.  317,  «the  Needle'  for^hcr  needle*;  L  tfyo, 
'fresh  false  hast '  for  « fresh  fall's  haste'  j  I.  ^84, « foul '  for « prone';  I.  lyio. 
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were  accepted  by  Gildon^  who  brought  out  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  *  Poems,'  by  way  of  supplement  to  Rowe's 
collective  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  in  1710/  Gildon 
did  little  more  than  reproduce  the  poor  text  of  i707>  and 
his  text  was  accepted  without  inquiry  by  other  eighteenth- 
century  editors.  Lintott,  in  one  of  his  impressions  of  Shake- 
speare's ^Poems'  in  1709,  gave  Lucrece  a  title-page  bearing  the 
date  1^32,  but  he  did  not  follow  the  edition  of  that  year 
with  much  precision.  It  was  not  until  Malone  reprinted  the 
poems  in  1780,  that  any  collation  was  attempted  of  the  cur- 
rent text  with  the  first  edition  of  1x94.  Then  at  length  the 
poet's  words  were  freed  of  a  century  and  a  halPs  accumulation 
of  ignorant  misieadings. 

VI 

Eight  editions  of  Lucrece  are  known  to  have  been  Census  of 
published  between  its  first  issue  in  1^94  and  id/f,  when  the  *^"j 
last  of  the  seventeenth-century  editions  appeared.  Four 
editions  came  out  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime  respectively,  in  i  )'94, 
1^98,  itfoo,and  1*07.  A  fifth  followed  in  itfid,  the  year  of 
his  death,  and  others  in  i(f2i,  1^32,  and  16 ss-  The  number 
of  extant  copies  of  all  these  early  editions  are  very  few,  and 
it  is  possible  that  there  were  other  editions,  of  which  every 
exemplar  has  disappeared.  Malone  mentions  editions  of 
iS^6  and  ido2,  but  no  editions  dated  in  either  of  these 
years  have  come  to  light/     Two  of  the  known  editions 

^  woman  *  ffar  < workman '  j  1.  ijjif,  *in  pure  Revenge  *  for  *  in  poor  revenge*. 
The  substitution  of  <fouI  lust'  (L  tf8+)  for  « prone  lust'  and  of  <peal*d'  for 
<pild*  (in  the  sense  of  ^peeled')  in  lines  11^7  and  116^  were  attempts 
to  make  difficult  words  dear  to  eighteenth-century  readers. 

'  See  Vetms  and  Admusy  Introduction,  pp.  71-0. 

'  An  edition  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Halliwell-Phillipps 
lacked  a  title-page  and  was  at  one  time  declared  by  him  to  belong  to  the  year 
i6iOy  but  this  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Kfji  (see  No.  XXIX  hfrm). 
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only  survive  in  single  copies.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
a  larger  number  of  copies  are  accessible  of  the  original  edition 
than  of  any  other  of  the  first  seven.  As  many  as  ten  are  now 
traceable.  Several  of  these  have  been  recovered  recently. 
Thomas  Grenville  asserted  some  sixty  years  ago  that  only  three 
were  known.  George  Daniel,  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  and 
other  collectors  of  the  last  half-century  raised  their  estimate 
to  five.     That  number  must  now  be  doubled. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  of  all  the  editions  more  copies 
will  be  found  hereafter.  At  present  all  the  known  copies 
of  the  first  seven  editions  (excluding  fragments)  number  no 
more  than  thirty.  The  eighth  edition  stands  in  a  somewhat 
dijBerent  position.  Some  twenty  copies  seem  traceable,  but 
of  these  only  six  contain  the  rare  frontispiece  and  are  perfect, 
two  of  these  being  in  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  in  America. 
Of  the  thirty  copies  of  the  first  seven  editions,  twenty 
are  now  in  Great  Britain,  nine  are  in  America,  and  one,  which 
has  lately  changisd  hands,  is  not  at  the  moment  located.  Of  the 
twenty  British  copies,  fifteen  are  in  public  institutions, — five 
being  in  the  British  Museum,  five  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  two 
in  the  Capell  Collection  of  Trinity  CoU^,  Cambridge,  one 
in  the  University  Library,  Edinburgh,  one  at  Sion  Coll^, 
London,  and  one  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Five  are 
in  the  hands  of  English  private  owners.  Of  the  nine  American 
copies,  one  is  in  a  public  institution — the  Lenox  Library, 
New  York — ^and  eight  are  in  private  hands.' 

'  A  copy  of  an  unspecified  edition  of  Ijtcrece^  sold  with  twenty-two  odier 
pieces,  brought  in  i6%Oy  tt  the  safe  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  library,  three 
shillings.  Comparatively  iew  copies  have  figured  in  public  auctions  of  late 
years.  The  highest  price  which  the  first  edition  has  fi^tched  is  ^loo,  which  it 
readied  at  the  Perkins  sale  in  1889.  No  copy  of  that  edition  has  occurred 
for  sale  since.  Of  the  later  editions,  ^7  ; — the  price  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  1(^3  x 
edition  at  the  HalliwelUPhillipps  sale,  also  in  1889 — is  the  auction  record. 
For  the  frontispiece  of  the   16^^  edition  as  much  as  ^iio  was  paid  at 
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The  first  edition  of  Lucrece  is  the  only  one  which  ap-  First 
peared  in  quarto.  The  signatures  run : — A  i,  A  ii,  B-N,  in  f  j^'™**' 
fours.  There  are  forty-seven  leaves  in  ail  without  pagi- 
nation. The  dedication  figures  on  the  recto  side,  and  the 
^Argument  ^  on  the  verso  side,  of  the  leaf  signed  A  ii.  The 
text  of  the  poem  commences  on  the  leaf  signed  B.  The  title- 
page  runs : — LVCRECE  |  [Field's  device  and  motto] 
London  |  Printed  by  Richard  Field,  for  lohn  Harrison,  and 
are  |  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  white  Greyhound  |  in 
Paules  Churh-yard  1 794.  |  The  pattern  of  Field's  device  of 
the  suspended  anchor,  with  his  motto  Jncbara  Spei^  slightly 
differs  from  that  on  the  title-page  of  Fenus  and  Adonis. 
In  the  Lucrece  volume  the  boughs  are  crossed  in  front  of  the 
stem  of  the  anchor,  instead  of  being  figured  behind  the  stem, 
as  in  the  Fenus  and  Adonis  volume. 

The  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  poem,  which  is  repro-  No.  i. 
duced  in  facsimile  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume,  is  one  Bodician(i). 
of  the    two   exemplars    now   in  the    Bodleian   Library  at 
Oxford.    It  belongs  to  the  collection  of  books  which  was  j 

presented  in  1 8 1  tf  to  the  library  by  the  brother  of  Edmund 
Malone,  the  Shakespearean  commentator,  and  is  numbered 

Malone34.     In  the  spring  of  1779,  Malone  bought  for  twenty  j 

guineas  a  single  volume  containing  this  copy  of  the  first  | 

edition  of  Lucrece^  together  with  a  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  ■ 

Sonnets}     At  a  later  date  he  caused  these  and  many  odier  of 
his  quarto  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  to  be  inlaid  and 

a  sale  in  lyyt.  At  tfie  present  mpment  the  prices  are  rapidly  rising. 
A  perfect  copy  of  a  first  edition  would  be  likely  to  reach  ^1000,  and  a  perfect 
copy  of  any  later  edition  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  ^500.  Justin  Winsor's 
BiUtography  rf  Sbakesptar^s  foems  (Boston,  1879),  and  the  pre&ce  to  the 
Cambridge  ^akespeare  (new  edit  1891),  supply  some  useful  particulars 
in  r^ard  to  extant  copies,  but  most  of  the  information  recorded  here  has 
been  dct  ived  from  a  personal  inspection  of  the  copies,  or  from  correspon- 
dence with  the  present  owners,  or  from  sale  catalogues. 
>  Charkmont  MSS.  {Hist.  MSS.  Cmmm.  Ref.),  i.  343. 
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First  to    be    bound    up    somewhat    capriciously — six    or    seven 

EwnoN,       together — ^in  a  long  series  of  large  volumes.    His  copy  of  the 

^^"  15^94  Lucrece  now  fills  the  first  place  in  the  volume  which 

is  labelled  outside  <  Shakespeare  Quartos,  volume  III,'  and 

contains  six  quarto  tracts.     The  edition  of  Ltureice  measures 

7^6 "  ^  f'\  ^^^  is  inlaid  on  paper  measuring  yf"  x  7\'\    The 

poem  is  followed  successively  by  a  copy  of  the  Sonnets  of 

itfo9  (with  the  Aspley  reprint);  by  Hamlet^  1^07;  by  two 

quartos  of  Pmr/^/ dated  respectively  idoy  and  1^19,  and  by 

A  Ytnrkshire  Tf^gedy^  itfo8. 

No.  II.  A  second  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of  the  first 

Bodleian (2).  edition  o( Lucrece  was  the  gift  of  Thomas  Caldecott  in  1833, 

and  is  marked  Malone  88tf.      It  is  bound  up  with  copies  of 

the  If 94  edition  of  Fenus  and  Jdonisy  and  of  the  first  edition 

of  the  Sonnets^  1 609  (with  the  John  Wright  imprint).     The 

three  tracts  were    purchased   oy  Caldecott  in  June,  179^, 

<of  an  obscure  bookseller  of .  . .  Westminster ^'     The  Lucrece^ 

which    comes    second   in   the    volume,  has   been   seriously 

pruned  by  the  binder,  and  measures  only  tff "  x  4-5".    The 

title-page  has  been  torn  in  places  and  roughly  repaired. 

No.  III.  Of  the  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  the  better 

British         one  was  purchased  at  the  Bright  sale,  in  i84f,  for  £j%.    The 

Maseum(i).  p^ess-mark  is  C. 2 i.e. 41-.    It  was  bound  by  Hayday  m  maroon 

morocco,  and,  though  several  leaves  have  been  repaired,  is 

in  good  condition.     It  measures  7''  x  4vi". 

No.  IV.  The   second    copy  in  the    British  Museum  is  in  the 

British         Grenville  Collection  (G.  1 1 1 78).    It  was  purchased  by  Thomas 

Museum (i).  Grenville,  the  collector,  at  the  Combe  sale  in  1837.    It  is 

well  bound  in  morocco.  Grenville  described  it  in  a  note 
in  the  volume  as  one  of  only  three  known  copies.  It 
measures  tfff "  x  {\  The  last  leaf  is  missing,  and  its  place 
is  filled  by  a  reprint  from  Malone's  copy  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 
No.  V.  The  perfect  copy  in  Sion  College,  London,  formed  part 

SionCoilegc.  of  the  library  of  Thomas  James,  a  well-known  London  printer, 

'  Sec  Venus  and  Adonis^  Introduction,  p.  ^5^. 
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whose  widow,  Mrs.  Eleanor  James,  presented  it  with  other  First 
volumes  in   171 1    to   Sion  College  «out  of  her    singular  ^^^n^* 
affection  and  respect  for  the  London  clergy  \     The  copy,  *^^^* 
which  is  now  separately  bound,  originally  formed  pare  of 
a  volume  in  which  five  rare  poetical  tracts  of  like  date  were 
bound  togiether/     The  copy  seems  to  have  been  printed  oflF 
somewhat  later  than  the  Malone,  and  earlier  than  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  copy  or  the  Bright  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
Lines  1182  and  i3fo  read  as  in  the  Malone  copy  and  not  as 
in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  and  British  Museum  (Bright) 
copies.     At  other  points  (lines  31  and  izt-6)  the  readings 
are  identical  with  the  Devonshire  and  British  Museum  (Bright) 
copies  and  diflFer  from  those  of  the  Malone.*    The  measure- 
ments are  7y"  x  f f' '• 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  copy,  now  at  Chatsworth,  No.  vi. 
originally  belonged  to  the  great  actor  John  Philip  Kemble,  ST?"*""" 
whose  library  was  acquired  by  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire  in 
1821.  Kemole  inlaid  and  mounted  his  quarto  plays  and  poems, 
and  bound  them  up — six  or  seven  together — ^in  a  long  series  of 
volumes.  Lucrece  forms  part  of  volume  cxxi  in  his  collection 
of  plays.  There  are  six  quartos  altogether  in  the  volume,  the 
other  five  being  the  edition  of  Pericles^  1^09;  and  early  copies 
of  the  four  pseudo-Shakespearean  plays,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell^ 
itfi3j  The  London  Prodigally  i^oy;  Locrine^  ^S9Si  ^^^  the  first 
part  of  Sir  John  OldcastU^  1600.     Lucrece  does  not  seem  to 

'  In  the  original  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  library  there  appears  the  entry 
^  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  \  &c*  In  Reading's  Catalogue  of  Sion  College  Library 
(1714) thetracts bound  upwith  Ijtcrece  are  indicated.  All  are  nowseparatehrbound 
and  arc  of  the  highest  rarity.  They  are  : — i.  Barnfield's  Affecttetuae  Shepherd^ 
1^:54  (the  only  oSier  known  copy  is  at  Britwell).  x.  Michael  Drayton's  Ideai 
The  Shepherds  Garland^  i  y j^j  (only  two  other  copies  seem  to  have  been  met  with^ 
and  none  is  in  a  public  library).  3.  O.  B/s  Display  rf  Vam  Ufe^  printed 
by  Richard  Field  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  1^94  ^fairly  common). 
4.  Lamemtatim  of  Troy  far  the  Death  ef  Hector^  iT^fy  l>y  '•  O.  ^fairly  common j. 
^.  An  old  faaemid  bue  .  .  .  byT.  T.  Gent.  1594  (a  translation  of  Watson^s 
Latin  poem  Amymtas) ;  the  only  other  copy  known  is  in  the  Capell  collection 
at  Trinity  Coliege.  Cambridge.  The  last  two  tracts  were  bo^  printed  by 
Peter  Short  for  WiUiam  Mattes. 

'  See  pp.  3  i-x  snprs. 
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First  have  been  collated  by  Kemble,  but  it  is  quite  perfect  j  the 

Edition,       other  pieces   in    the  volume    have  a  note,  ^Collated  and 

^^^^'  perfect,  J.P.K.,^  with  date  either  1792  or  1798.     The  original 

page  measures  (f ~^"  x  4I'',  but  the  page  in  which  the  text  is 

inlaid,  8f"  x  tf^''.    It  is  one  of  the  later  impressions  of  the 

first   edition,  closely  resembling  the  copies  in   the  British 

Museum. 

No.  vir.  The  copy  owned  by  Mr,  A.  H,  Huth  was  purchased  at 

Mr  A.  H.     tjjg  Daniel  sale,  in  1854,  for  fir?  los.  od.    It  is  a  perfect 

Huths  copy.  1  ^  ^^  jj    ^  t 

^    exemplar. 
No.  VIII.  A  copy  belonging  to  Capt.  George  Lindsay  Holford,  of 

HoUbrd        Dorchcster  House,  Park  Lane,  London,  was  purchased  by  the 
^py*  present  o wner^s  father,  Robert  Stayner  Holford,  for  £1  o  o,  about 

1 8  tfo,  and  is  stated  to  be  quite  perfect. 
No.  IX.  Two  fine  copies  are  now  in  America.    One  of  these  belongs 

Mr.  White's  to  Mr.  William  Augustus  White,  of  Brooklyn.     Mr.  White's 
^^^^'  <^oP7>  which  measures  7^"  x  y|'',  seems  to  have  been  at  the 

banning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Chapter  library 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral."  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  William  Bolland,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
died  in  1 840.  On  Sir  William  BoUand's  death,  it  appears  to 
have  been  purchased  by  the  well-known  bookseller,  Thomas 
Rodd,  for  100  guineas.  It  then  passed  into  the  library  of 
Frederick  Perkins,  of  Chipstead  (i78o-i8tfo).  At  the  sale 
of  Perkins'  library  on  July  10,  1889,  when  the  catalogue 
noticed  ^  a  small  hole  burnt  in  two  leaves,  destroying  a  few 
letters',  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  the 
London  bookseller,  for  ^^200,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
present  owner.* 
No.  X.  A  copy  in  the  library  of  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church,  of  New 

^•.^-         York,  was  formerly  in  that  of  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  at 
Church's       Rowfaut,  Susscx,  which  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  & 


(Rowfant) 
copy. 


'  See  Dibdin's  Library  Comfanitmy  p.  6^6y  and  Bikliographtcal  Decamerom^ 
vol.  iii,  p.  %6^. 

'  A  facsimile  of  the  title-page  of  this  copy  is  given  in  Contrituttoms  tp 
English  Bibliography y  Grolier  Club,  iS^y,  p.  1 8  a. 
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Co.,  of  New  York,  in  1904.    It  is  a  perfect  copy,  measuring  first 
tfff^"  X  f\  and  is   bound  in  red  morocco  with  tooled  sides  B'^rnoN, 
by  Zaehnsdorf.     It  was  apparently  at  one  time  the  property  of  '^^^' 
Sir  William  Tite,  at  the  sale  of  whose  library  in  1874  ^^ 
fetched  £1 1 0/ 

A  iragment  of  the  first  edition  was  sold  in  18  5-2,  at  the  sale  Fngmem. 
of  the  library  of  Edward  Vernon  Utterson,  for  £4.  1  os.  od. 
Mr.  White,  of  Brooklyn,  possesses  sixteen  leaves  (B  i,  B  4, 
C1-F2)   of  a  second  copy,  measuring  7tz'^  Ste'*     It  is 
possible  that  this  is  the  Utterson  fragment. 

The  first  edition  of  Lucrece  has  been  twice  issued  in  Photon 
facsimile;  firstly,  in  the  series  of  reproductions  of  Shake-  g«P*"cf«- 
spearean  quartos  undertaken  by  E.  W.  Ashbee  under  J.  O.  ^    "^"^"^ 
Halliwell-Phillipps^  direction  in  18^7  (of  which  fifty  copies 
were    prepared    and    nineteen    of   these    destroyed);    and 
secondly,  in  the  series  of  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles  with 
introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  1 8  8  tf  (No.  3  s\  published  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Qu^aritch,  of  Piccadilly,  from  the  copy  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  second  edition  appeared  in  15-98.     Unlike  the  first  Second 
edition,    which   was    a   quarto,    the    second,    like    all    its  edition, 
successors,  is    an    octavo.     The    signatures   run   A-E4   in  no.xi. 
eights.     The  leaves   number  thirty-six  and  the  pages   are  Capell  copy, 
unnumbered.     Only  a  single  copy   of  the  second  edition 
is  known.     It  is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    The  title-page  runs : — LVCRECE,  |  at  london,  | 
Printed  by  P.  S.  for  lohn  |  Harrison.  1^9%.  \  It  was  printed  by 
Peter   Short.    The    title-page    bears    the    signature    of  two 
former  owners — Robert  Cheny,  who  seems  to  have  paid  i  ^d. 
for  the  copy,  and  of  Count  Fieschi.     The  ornaments  are 
those  usually  associated  with  Peter  Short's  press.    Notes  of 


'  Justin  Winsor's  statement  that  Capell*s  copy  is  missing  from  the 
collection  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  incorrect.  Capell  never  possessed 
a  copy,  but  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  Shakespearean  Library  he  mentions  that 
one  is  in  the  library  of  Sion  Collie,  London,  and  that  he  had  collated  it  with 
his  own  exemplar  of  15:98. 
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Sbcond        a  thorough   collation    by  Capell  of  this   copy  with    one 
EwjoN,      of  ti^e  gjsj  edition  of  1^9^  in  Sion  College  Library  are  scat- 
tered  through  the 
volume,    "flie  di- 
mensions   of  the 
volume    are    4.f" 
X  3t". 
Third  The  edition 

EDmoN,        j,f     j^^^      ig      -^ 

No.  XII.      octavo, with  signa- 

Bodleua       turcs     A-E  4    in 

"^  **'•  eights.  Signature 
E  3  is  misprinted 
B3,  It  has  thirty- 
six  leaves,  and  no 
pagination.  Only 
one  perfect  copy  is 
known.  This  is  in 
the  Malone  collec- 
tion (Malone  ji?) 
in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford. 
It  is  bound  up 
with  a  copy  of 
Venus  and  Jidonis 
which  has  a  title- 
page  supplied  in 
manuscript  (see 
Venus  and  Adonis^ 
Census,  No.  VIII). 
The  volume  was 
presented  to  Ma- 
lone by  Dr.  Richard  Farmer  in  1779.'  The  Lucrece  is 
in    good    condition.     The    measurements    are    47V"  >«  3". 

<  There  is  a  note  to  that  effect  in  Malone's  autcwraph  in  the  volume. 
Malone  soon  afterwards  lent  the  volume  to  Steeveos  so  that  he  might  read  the 
1600  edition  of  Lmrtee.     He  returned  it  with  a  sarcastic  drawiog  which  still 
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The  title-page  runs : — LVCRECE  |  London.  |  Printed  by  I.  H.  Third 
for  lohn  Harison.  |  itfoo.  ]  ^°^°"> 

There  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  second  and  imperfect  no.  xin. 

Copyof this  edition   Bodleian(i). 

{without  tide-page 
and  wanting  last 
leaf),  which  mea- 
sures 4f6"'*3i"* 
The  text  breaks 
off  at  line  1797, 
'My  sorrowes  in- 
terestjlet  no  mour- 
ner say '  with  the 
catchword  below 
*  He  *.  The  signa- 
tures are  as  in  the 
perfect  copy  of 
iiSoo.  The  leaves 
number  thirty- 
four.  The  tract 
is  inserted  in  a 
volume  (8"  L  2 
Art.  BS.)  which 
was  probably 
bound  in  Oxford 
for  the  Bodleian 
Library  about 
itffo,  and  comes 
between  *  Chan- 
sons spirituelles, 
mises  en  musique  ^  quaere  parties  par  Didier  Lupi.  Nouuelle- 
ment  reueues  &  augmenteds.  A  Paris.  Par  Adrian  le  Roy  dc 
Robert  Ballard,  Imprlmeurs  du  Roy  ifji*  (music  book);  and 
*  A  Wittie  Encounter  Betweene  Monsieur  du  Moulin  &  Monsieur 

remains  pasted  on  the  fly-leaf;  a  bust  oF  Shakespeare  is  shown  with  the 
words  written  on  a  label  fvoceeding  from  his  lips :  *  Would  that  I  had  all  my 
commentators  in  Lipsburiy  pinfold ! ' 
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Third         De  Balzac,  translated  out  of  the  french  coppy  by  A.  S.  Gent* 

S^""'       (London,  itfjtf). 

Fourth  The  fourth  edition  of  1607,  in  small  octavo,  was  printed 

Edition, 
1 607. 


by  Nicholas  Okes  for  John  Harrison.  The  title-page  runs: — 
LVCRECE.  I  AT  LONDON,  I  Printed  be  N.  O.  for  lohn  Ha- 1 
rison.  1607,  |  The  leaves  number  thirty-two  without  pagina- 
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tion.    The  signatures  run  A-D  8  j  A  4  is  misprinted  B4.    On  Fourth 
the  title-page  appears  the  misprint  be  for  by  (m  the  imprint  J^^ition, 
*  Printed  be  N.  O.').     Harrison's    device   ana    motto,   Dum  ^  ^^' 
spero^  feroj  figure    as    in   the  edition    of   1600.     There  is 
a  circular  ornament  at  the  end  of  the  <  Argument '. 

Two  copies  are  known.     The  Capell  copy  in  Trinity  No.  xiv. 
College,  Cambridge,  measures  f"  x  3^'.  CapclUopy. 

The  second  copy,  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  No.  xv. 
at  Bridge  water  House,  London,  measures  s\''  x  3^".  The  leaves  ^"^g^watcr 
are  much  cut  down.  The  volume  is  bound  in  orange  morocco.  ' 
This  copy  possesses  much  historic  interest.  It  was  purchased 
by  John  Egerton,  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  took  the 
part  of  the  Elder  Brother  in  the  performance  of  Milton's 
Comuj  at  Ludlow  Castle,  in  1534.  The  words  « By  W:  Shake- 
speare' are  written  in  a  contemporary  hand  across  the  title- 
page.  The  copy  was  described  at  length,  but  not  with 
accuracy,  by  John  Payne  Collier  in  his  Early  English  Literature 
at  Bridgewater  House^  1837,  pp.  280-2,  and  m  his  Bibliographical 
Account  of  Eatiy  English  Literature^  i8<Jj,  vol.  ii,  pp.  332  seq. 
Collier  claims  for  the  edition  textual  superiority  to  the 
preceding  edition  of  itfoo,  which  a  careful  collation  seems 
hardly  to  justify.  It  follows  the  text  of  itfoo  with  very  trivial 
modincation. 

The  fifth  edition  of  1616  (in  small  octavo),  in  spite  fifth 
of  many  typographical  changes,  is  of  the  same  size  (thirty-two  ^^™**' 
leaves  witnout  pagination)  and  has  the  same  signatures  as  the 
issue  of  I  (Jo 7.  The  signature  A  4  is  again  misprinted  B4. 
Of  this  fifth  edition  four  copies  are  known.  The  title-page 
runs :— THE  |  RAPE  OF  I  LVCRECE  |  By  |  Mr.  William 
Shakejpeare  |  Newly  Reuised.  |  London  :  |  Prmted  by  T.  S. 
for  ^pger  Jackson^  and  are  |  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  neere  the 
Conduit  I  in  Fleet-street,  1616.  |  Of  the  four  extant  copies, 
two  are  in  America. 

The  copy  in  the   British    Museum    was    acquired  on  No.  xvi. 
April    7,  1 8  5*8 .     It  seems  to  have  been  sold  by  auction  at  ^^^^ 
Sotheby's,  May,  1 8  ytf,  for  ^23  10/.  od.    It  is  not  m  very  clean  copy, 
condition.   Many  leaves  are  pieced  or  patched,  and  the  last  five, 
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Fifth 

Edition, 

1616. 

No.  XVII. 

Bodleian 

copy. 


Na  XVIII. 

Lenox 

Library, 

New  York. 


No.  XIX. 

Mr.  Dwight 
Church's 
(Rowfanr) 
copy. 


Sixth 

Edition, 

1^24. 


No.  XX. 
British 
Museum  (i) 
(Grenville). 


No.  XXL 
British 
Museum  (1). 


which  were  defective,  have  been  repaired  in  facsimile.  The 
measurements  are  s^'x  3f".  The  volume  was  in  recent  times 
bound  by  Bedford  in  red  morocco.  The  press-mark  is  C.  34.  a.  44. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  was  part  of  the 
bequest  of  Thomas  Caldecott  and  reached  the  Library  in 
1833  (Malone  892).  The  leaves  have  been  much  cut  by  the 
binder.    The  measurements  are  Jyi' x  33t^ 

There  is  a  copy  in  the  Lenox  Library  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  which  has  been  cut  close  at  top  and  bottom. 
This  was  probably  the  one  priced  by  the  bookseller  Rodd 
in  his  catalogue  of  1837  at  four  guineas,  and  may  be  that 
sold  with  the  Fenus  and  Adonis  of  16^6  and  other  poetical 
tracts  at  the  sale  of  Thomas  Pearson's  library  in  1788. 

The  copy  formerly  in  the  library  of  Frederick  Locker 
Lampson,  of  Rowfent,  now  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church, 
of  New  York.  Measuring  f^''  x  3I"  and  being  bound 
by  Riviere,  it  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Frederick  Ouvry. 
It  is  cut  in  the  lower  margin.  It  was  bought  in  the 
Ouvry  sale,  in  1 8  8  2,  by  Bernard  Quaritch,  for  £is  1  os.  od^ 
and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Rowfant.  It  passed  to  the 
present  owner  early  in  1 9  o  j . 

Of  the  edition  of  KJ24,  in  small  octavo,  six  copies  are 
now  traceable,  of  which  only  two  are  now  in  England,  and 
both  of  these  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  text  with 
list  of  contents  and  marginal  notes  follows  that  of  itfitf.  The 
signatures  are  the  same,  and  the  leaves  number  thirty-two, 
without  pagination.  The  title  runs: — ^The  |  Rape  |  of  | 
Lvcrece.  |  By  Mr.  William  Shakespeare.  \  Newly  Revised. 
LONDON  I  Printed  by  I.  B.  for  l^ger  Jackson^  and  are  |  to 
3e  sold  at  his  shop  neere  the  Conduit  |  in  Fleet-street,  1^24. 

A  fair  copy  is  in  the  Grenville  collection  (No.  11179) 
at  the  British  Museum.  It  was  possibly  bought  at  the 
JoUey  sale  in  1844.  The  measurements  are  St^'^Iti* 
The  title  and  last  leaf  are  not  in  good  condition  and  a  few  of 
the  headlines  are  cut  into.     It  is  bound  in  green  morocco. 

The  second  copy  now  known  to  be  in  Great  Britain  is 
also  in  the  British  Museum — ^press-mark  C.  39.  a.  37  (2).     It 
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measures  j-f "  x  3f ",  and  is  bound  with  four  other  poetical  Sixth 
tracts  of  like  date.  fS"^' 

Four  other  copies  are  now  in  America.    The  best  belongs  Na^xxii. 
to  Mr,  E.  Dwight  Church.     It  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  Mr.  Dwight 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Fenn  (1739-94^  the  editor  of  ^^^'*'* 
the  ^  Paston  Letters  \    A  subsequent  owner  was  Philip  Howard 
Frere   (1813-^8).     It  is  a  fine  and   clean    copy.      Sir  John 
Fenn  cut  out  the  woodcut  and  imprint  of  the  title-page,  placing 
the  excised   slips  in  his  collection  of  cuttings.     These  were 
discovered  in  a  scrapbook  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
John  Fenn,  by  Dr.  Aldis  Wright,  who  replaced  them  in  the 
title-page  of  the  copy,  while  Frere  was  its  owner.     The 
copy  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American  collector,  Thomas 
Jefferson  McKee,  at  whose  sale  in  1901  it  was  acquired  by 
the   present    owner.     The  size  of  the   leaf  is    y ^"  x  3|-". 
The  volume  is  bound  in  green  levant  morocco. 

The  Rowfant  copy,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Frederick  No.  xxiir. 
Locker  Lampson,  has  the  inscription  on  title-page :  *  Pretium  ^^'j^"** 
4  N :  L :  S : '    It  measures  y f"  x  3^''.     It  at  one  time  be-  (Rowfam) 
longed  to  Narcissus  Luttrell  (itfi'7-1732),  and  seems  to  have  copy, 
been  sold  at  the  Ouvry  sale  in  1882,  for  ^3 1,  to  Messrs.  Ellis 
and  White,  the  booksellers  of  Bond  Street.   It  was  acquired  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  booksellers  of  New  York,  in  1 904. 

The  copy   belonging  to   Mr.   Folger,  of  New   York,  No.  xxiv. 
seems  to  have  been  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  a  miscellaneous  Mr.Foigcrs 
sale  on  June  18,  1903,  and  bought  oy  Messrs.  Sotheran  for  ^^' 
^130.     A  few  headlines  are  shaved. 

A  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Provi-  No.  xxv. 
dence,    formerly    belonged     to     Halliwell[-Phillipps],    who  ^"'-  ^^^^'^ 
paid  Quaritch  £^z  for  it  in  November,  1885-.     It  measures  ^^' 

In  the  seventh  edition  of  16 ^ly  the  signatures  run  A  in  Seventh 
fours,  B-D7  in  eights  j  B4  is  misprinted  B2.    On  the  last  ^^™^^' 
page  (D7  verso)  the  word  <  Finis  ^  is  followed  by  a  wood- 
cut with  the  motto  In  Domino  con/ldo.     The  typography  is 
distinguished   by  the  excessive  use  of  italics  for  ordinary 
words.    The  leaves  number  thirty.     There  is  no  pagination. 
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Seventh 
Edition, 
i6}z 


No;  XXVI. 

Corpus 

Christi 

College, 

Oxford. 


No.  XXVII. 

Britwell 

copy. 


No. 

XXVIII. 
Untraced 
copy. 


No.  XXIX. 
Edinbar^h 
UniTersity 
copy. 


There  are  five  extant  copies  of  the  edition  of  16^1 — one  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford;  another  in  the  library  of 
Mrs.  Christie  Miller  at  Britwell ;  a  third  in  unknown  hands ; 
the  fourth  (defective)  at  Edinburgh  University  Library; 
and  the  fifth  in  America,  in  Mr.  Perry^s  library  at 
Providence.  The  title-page  runs :  —  The  |  Rape  |  of 
I  Lucrece  |  by  |  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  (  Newly  revised. 
[Printer's  device  with  motto  Dum  spero  fero^  London.  ] 
Printed  by  R.  B.  for  lohn  Harrison  and  |  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  ^Iden  |  Vnicome  in  Pater-noster  I{prv.  |  i  ^3  2.  |  In 
one  of  the  impressions  of  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems 
issued  by  the  bookseller  Lintott  in  1 7 1  o,  he  gives  a  title-page 
of  Lucrece  bearing  the  date  1^3  2.  A  copy  ot  that  edition  was 
doubtless  in  his  possession. 

The  Corpus  Christi  College  copy,  which  measures 
j-f  X  i\'\  was  presented  to  the  college  by  a  seventeenth- 
century  Fellow,  John  Rosewell,  Canon  or  Windsor.  It  is 
in  old  calf,  and  bound  up  with  a  defective  copy  ^having 
no  title)  of  an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Huoson  of 
the  History  of  Judith  (if  8  4)  from  the  French  of  Du  Bartas. 

The  Britwell  copy  formerly  belonged  to  George  Steevens, 
and  was  bought  at  his  sale  in  1800  by  Richard  Heber  for 
fifteen  shillings.  It  passed  from  the  Heber  Library  into  the 
possession  of  William  Henry  Miller,  the  founder  of  the 
library  at  Britwell,  in  1834.  The  measurements  are 
St' ^  3t '•  It  is  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  Charles  Fitz- 
Geffry^s  Blessed  Birthday  (Oxford,  16^6). 

A  copy  belonging  to  John  Mansfield  Mackenzie, 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  some  leaves  had  rough  edges, 
was  sold  at  Sotheby's  at  the  sale  of  the  Mackenzie  Library, 
March  11,  1889,  and  was  purchased  by  Pearson  &  Co.,  the 
London  booksellers,  for  £26  los.  od.  Its  present  owner  has 
not  been  traced. 

A  defective  copy  (consisting  of  twenty-seven  leaves  of 
the  thirty)  is  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library.'     The 

'  Thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Eggeling  and  to   Mr.  Alex.  Anderson  of 
Edinburgh  Univerdty  for  the  opportunity  of  determining  the  date  c^this  copy. 
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nwasureracnts  are  rf  x  3^".  It  has  no  title-page,  and  the  Sevi»ih 
leaves  C  and  C2  (lines  71S4-903)  are  missing.  The  bottom  em™". 
edges  are  closely  shaved  throughout.      It    was  bound  by  ''''' 


Tuckett.  It  was  presented,  in  1874,  to  the  Edinburgh 
University  by  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  who,  in  a  manuscript 
note,  describes  it  as  a  unique  exemplar,  in  ignorance  of  the 
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Eighth 

Edition, 

1^51. 


Seventh       survival  of  any  other  copy  of  the  1^32  edition.     Halliwell- 
Edition,       phillipps  had,  in  his  Folio  Shakespeare  {ii6j;)y  dated  this 

defective  copy  before  i<fitf,  assigning  it  tentatively  to  the 

year  i6iOy  but  his  final  opinion  that  it  was  issued  in  1^32 

is  undoubtedly  rig^t. 

No.  XXX.  The  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Provi- 

Mr.  Perry's   Jeuce,  was  purchased  for  £7^  at  the  Halliwell-Phillipps  sale, 

^^'  in    1889.      It  measures   ffi"x3TS  and  is    bound  in    red 

morocco,  by  Lortic  freres.     Some  of  the  lower  and  outer 

leaves  are  uncut. 

A  reissue  in  itJff,  for  which  William  Gilbertson,  who 
had  just  purchased  the  copyright,  was  mainly  responsible, 
bears  this  title : — ^The  Rape  of  |  LUCRECE,  I  Committed 
by  I  TARQUIN  the  Sixt;  J  and  |  The  remar^aaie  judgments 
that  befel  him  for  it.  \  by  [  The  incomparable  Master  of  our 
English  Poetry^  J  Will  :  Shakespeare  Gent,  j  Whereunto  is 
annexed^  |  The  Banishment  of  Tarquin  :  |  Or,  the  l{eward  of 
Lust.  I  By  J.  Quarles.  |  London.  |  Printed  by  J.  G.  for 
John  Stafford  in  Georg;e-yard  (  neer  Fleet-bridge,  and  Willx 
Gilbertson  at  |  the  Bible  m  Giltspur-street,  itff  j .  |  The  pages  are 
numbered  1-71  for  Shakespeare's  poem  and  1-12  for  Quarles* 
brief  sequel.  The  signatures  are  continuous  throughout — A  4, 
B-F  8  in  eights,  G  4.  The  volume  opens  with  an  engraved 
frontispiece,  by  William  Faithorne.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  page  is  a  small  oval  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  adapted 
from  the  Droeshout  engraving  in  the  First  Folio,  and  below 
are  full-length  pictures  of  CoUatinus  and  Lucretia  with  the 
inscription  in  large  italics: — 

The  Fates  decree  that  tis  a  mighty  wrong 

To  Woemen  Kinde,  to  have  more  Greife,  then  Tongue. 

Will :  Gilbirson :   John  Stafibrd  excud. 

On  the  title-page,  which  faces  the  frontispiece  and  is  in 
ordinary  type,  is  the  device  of  a  wreath  containing  the 
initials  I.  S.  and  W.  G.  (i.e.  John  Stafibrd  and  William 
Gilbertson).     A  dedication   follows   on   sig.   A3,  ^To  my 
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esteemed  friend  Mr.  Nehemiah  Massey,'  and  is  ! 


Quarles.     The  '  Argument '  is  on  A  4,  and  tiie  text  of  5 
speare's  poem  on  B-F4  (verso  blank).   The  separate  title-page 
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of  Quarles'  poem  is  on  Fy: — Tarqvin  Banished:  Or,  The 
Reward  Of  Lust.  Written  by  J.  Q^  There  follows  an 
address  <  To  the  Reader'  (FiS),  and  the  text  of  Quarles'  poem 
fills  F7-G4. 
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Eighth  The  frontispiece  is  met  with  in  very  few  copies,  and 

^^l™**'  lends  the  volume  its  main  value  and  interest  It  supplies 
the  third  engraved  portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  point  of  time, 
that  by  Droeshout  of  the  First  Folio  of  1623  being  the 
first,  and  the  second  being  the  engraving  by  William  Marshall 
before  Shakespeare^s  Poems  of  KJ40.  Of  the  three  early 
engraved  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  this  by  Faithome  is  most 
rarely  met  with.  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  writing  before  iSjtJ, 
stated  that  he  had  seen  thirty  copies  of  the  16  ss  edition  of 
Lucrece  without  the  title-page  and  only  one  with  it.  Only 
two  copies  of  the  volume  with  the  frontispiece  seem  acces- 
sible in  Great  Britain,  while  four  seem  to  be  in  America, 
With  the  Three  copies  of  the  edition  are  in  the  British  Museum, 

frontis-      but  only  one  of  them  has  the  frontispiece  (C.  34.  a.  4^^.     The 
N^^xxi    P^^^^^  ^opy>  which  measures  s^z'  x  3^'',  was  acqmred  by 
British         ^he  Museum,  April  3,  i8tfy.     It  is  stained  and  very  closely 
Museum  ( I ).  trimmed,  but  the  impression  of  the  frontispiece  is  singularly 
brilliant,  though  the  verses  beneath  it  have  been  cut  into 
by  the  binder.    This  copy  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession 
of  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  who  sold  it  by  auction  at  Sotheby^s 
in  May,  iSjtf,  for  £is  los.  od.    Halliwell[-Phillipps]  inserted 
a  manuscript  note,  calling  attention  to  the  extreme  rarity 
of  the  edition  with  the  frontispiece,  and  to  its  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence  without  that  embellishment. 
No.  The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  889)  was  be- 

XXXII.  queathed  by  Thomas  Caldecott  in  1 8  3  3 .  It  measures  Stz'  ^  3f '• 
co^y!^^       The  frontispiece  is  mounted,  and  may  possibly  have  come  from 

another  copy.  The  title-page  is  cropped  and  mutilated  at 
the  bottom.  The  binding  is  probably  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  At  the  back  of  the  Lucrece  title-page  the 
^  Wriothesley '  dedication  is  copied  in  manuscript  from  the 
i6i6  edition. 
No.  The    copy    in   the    Barton   collection    at    the    Boston 

XXXIII.  Public  Library  has  the  frontispiece  inlaid.  This  copy  was  thus 
coUccrion,  described  by  the  bookseller,  Thomas  Rodd,  on  October  y , 
Boston  1835-: — ^^The  title-page  torn  and  laid  down.  The  frontis- 
Lftrary         pi^ce  inlaid.      Several  leaves   cut   into  the  side  margin   &: 
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dirty.     The   back   margin   sewed   in.'     Rodd   thought    it  eighth 
might  be  identical  with  the  copy  sold  in  1827  at  the  Field  ^^rnoN, 
sale  for  /j  19/.  od.    It  was  purchased  by  T.  P.  Barton  of  ' 
New  York,  from  Rodd,  in  1831*,  and  bequeathed  by  Barton 
to  the  Boston   Public  Library  in    i%76.     It  \s  bound  in 
green  morocco  by  Mackenzie,  and  the  binder  has  misplaced 

pages  s  ^^^  S- 

An  interesting  copy,  belonging  to  Mr.  Dwight  Church  No. 
of  New  York,  bound  in  old  calf,  has  the  frontispiece,  but  w^^' . 
it  is  cut  into  at  the  bottom.      Some  of  the  pages  of  the  church  of  ^ 
text    are    also    closely    cut.      The  copy,  which    measures  New  York. 
f-g-"  X  i\'\  seems  identical  with  one  which  was  purchased 
at  Sotheby's,  by  [Sir]  William  Tite,  in  1 8  yo,  for  £16  yj.  od. 
and  sold  at  the  Tite  sale  in  1 8  74>  for  £1 1  ys.  od.    Mr.  Church's 
copy  is  carefully  described  in  Contributions  to  English  Biblto* 
graphyy  Grolier  Club,  1897,  p.  183. 

Mr.  Folger,  junior,  of  New  York,  possesses  a  perfect  No. 
copy.     This  was  apparently  the  copy  which   belonged  to  w^^\' 
Dr.  Richard  Farmer,  and  was  for  a  time  in  the  library  of  ofNew^ort 
Henry  F,  Sewall  of  New  York,  at  the  sale  of  whose  books  in 

1897  it  fetched  ^37  (Si8y> 

A  fourth  perfect  coipy  was  sold  at  the  Daniel  sale  in  x^xvi 
1 8  ^4,  for  £^0  1 9/.  o^,  and  was  subsequently  in  the  library  of  umraced 
E.  G.  Asay  of  Chicago.  (Daniel) 

Of  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  without  the  frontis-  ^^^' 
piece  one  is  bound  up  with  a  volume  of  pamphlets  in  the  ^^r^. 
King's  Library,  E.  167  2/1 .    The  date,  *Aug:  31,'  is  written  tispiece. 
in  a  contemporary  hand  above  the  imprint,  and  was  probably  No. 
the  day  of  publication  in  the  year   16  jj.     The  book  is  in  B^tislf^^ 
good  condition.     It  measures  yf"  x  3^5".  Museum  (i). 

The  second  copy  without  the  frontispiece,  which  is  at  No. 
the  British  Museum,  is  in  the  Grenville  collection  (G.  11432).  British^ 
All  the  leaves  are  stained  and   have  been  mended.     The  Museum  (3). 
volume  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  and  measures  y^'  x  3^'. 
This  may  be  the  copy  formerly  in  the  library  of  George 
Hibbert,  of  Portland  Place,  which  was  sold  at  the  Hibbert 
sale  in  1829,  foi^  £^  ^^*  ^^* 
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Eighth 
Edition, 

i^ff. 
No. 

XXXIX. 

Edinburgh 
University. 
Nos.  XL. 
and  XLI. 
Britwell 
copies. 


There  is  a  copy  in  the  University  Library  at  Edinburgh, 
without  the  frontispiece,  and  two  copies  without  the  title- 
page  are  at  Britwell  j  one  of  the  latter  formerly  belonged  to 
Richard  Heber.' 

'  Notices  of  other  imperfect  copies  without  the  frontispiece  appear  in 
sale  catalogues.  Li  the  ^Bibliotiieca  Anglo-Poet ica'  (i8if),  a  catalogue  of 
rare  books  on  sale  at  Messrs.  Longmans,  of  Paternoster  Row,  a  copjr  is  priced 
at  £i  los,  od.  but  no  particulars  of  its  coidition  are  given.  One  was  sold  at 
the  Utterson  sale  in  1851,  for  four  guineas  (without  frontispiece  and  the 
bottom  line  of  title  cut  oflF)  j  another  at  the  Frederick  Perkins'  sale  in  1880, 
bound  by  Roger  Payne,  for  £1  6s.  o^. ;  a  third,  belonging  to  HalliweU- 
Phillipps,  bound  by  Bedford  in  morocco,  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  library, 
July  I,  1889,  to  Raglan  for  £xx  ox.  o^.  At  two  miscellaneous  sales  at 
Sotheby's,  on  June  18  and  December  4,  ipoa,  respectively,  the  frontispiece 
and  title-page  were  sold  detached  from  the  volume.  On  the  first  occasion  they 
were  bought  for  ^13  lox.  od.  by  Mr.  Gribble,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
Messrs.  Pearson  &  Co.  were  the  purchasers  for  £1 10. 
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Printed  by  Richard  Field,  for  lohn  Harriron,and  are 
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TO    THE    RIGHT 

HONOVR  ABLE,  HENRY 

VVriotliefiej',I:arleofSoutbhamplon, 

and  Bacon  otTitchfield. 

H  E  loue  I  dedicate  to  your 
Lordihipis  withoutend:whcr- 
of  this  I'amphlct  without  be- 
ginning is  but  a  fupcttluous 
Moity.  The  warrant  I  haue  of 
your  Honourable  difpofition, 
not  the  worth  of  my  votutord 
Lines  makes  it  afllired  of  acceptance.  V  Vhac  I  haue 
done  is  yours,  what  I  haue  to  doe  is  yours,  being 
partin  alilhaue,deuotcdyours.  VVeremy  worth 
greater,my  duety  would  fliew  greater,  meane  time, 
as  it  it,it  is  bound  to  your  Lordlliip;To  whom  I  yviOi 
long  life  ftill  lengthned  with  all  bappineflc. 

Your  LordQiips  in  all  duety, 

William  Shakdpeart. 


THE  ARGyMENT. 

L Veins  Targuinitts  (for  hk  exceJJiMc  fride  fumamed  Supcrbus) 
affer  hct  hdd  CAufedhii  0wm  father  tnl^m  Scrutiis  Tttllius  to 
hecrmeltfw^rdred^  and  cwttrarU  to  the  %omaiwLwts  andcm^ 
ftomcs  i  not  retjuiring  orfiAjingfor  tht peoples  fuffr ages ^  hud  pojfejffd 
htmfelfeofthekingdome  :  went  accompanjed  wtth  his  formes  and  other 
Noble  men  ofl^n$e,  to  befiege  Ardca,  dssring  whxh  ftcge^  theprmcipall 
men  of  the  ^yirmj  meeting  one  e/tening  at  the  Tem  ofScxtus  Tarquini-* 
us  the  Kmgsfomte,  in  their  dtfionrfes  ^ter /upper  euerj  vise  eomsmnded 
the  vertues  of  his  ownewife :  among  whom  Colatinus  extoBedthetncom^ 
far  able  chailitj  of  his  wife  Lucrct  Ja.  In  that  pkafant  hmmor  they  allpo  - 
fledto%ome^  mdintendiKg  by  thejr feeret and  fodami  arrittallto makf 
tri4B  of  that  which  etserj  one  hdd  before  anouched^  omlj  Colarunis)SWr 
bis  w^e  (thoMgh  it  were  late  in  the  night )jpinmng  amongefl  her  maides^  ' 
the  other  Ladies  were  aUfottnd  dasencptg  and  reneBing,  or  infeueralldtf" 
ports  :  wherempon  the  Noble  menjeelded'Cohtinus  the  vtiiory,  and 
his  wife  the  Fame.   ^At  that  time  ScxtusTarquinhls^m/nf/Zrt^yn^ 
wkh  Lucrcce  beautj^jet fmoothertng  his  pajjions for  the  pre fent ^departed 
with  the  reft  bdc^e  to  the  Campe  s  from  'whence  'hejbortlj^  s^ier pritti/p 
j/Uhdfewhimfe^e^andwas  (according  to  his  (flats)  royaBy  entertayned 
snd  lodged  by  Lucrcce  at  G>larittin.    f  ho  fame  night  he  treicheronflto 
ftealethimo  her  Chamber ,  violently  rdnijbt  her ,  andearh  it^'tbe  morii  i 
ftingfpeedttb  aiway.   IxL^^  wthsrlamenta^le phght,  h^slifytUfpatch^  \ 
ath  Aiejfengersyone  to  %ome for  her  father ,  anather  tp  the  Csmtpefor 
Colatine.  Th^  came ^  the  one  accompanyid  wuh  Iimms  Brutai ,  the  0* 
/i^^nfff/bPablius  Valerius:  and findtng  Lucrcce  attired  in  monrning 
habfte,  demanded  tkf  canfe  of  herforrow  .    Shee  frfl  takmg  an  oath  of 
themfof.her>eHe9g/t\reifeaUd  tf^e^^or^^stnd  whole  mancr  of  his  dea^ 
lutg^andwuhaH/oddinslyftabbedherfilfe^  fFhichdane,  wtrhonecon^ 
fent  they  all  vowed  to  roote  out  the  whole  hated  family  of  the  Tarquins  t 
stnd  bear tng  the  dead  body  to  Rome  ^  Brutus  arqnamtfd  the  prop/e  with 
the  deer  afid,manner  of  the  vile  deede :  with  a  bttfer  inneShne  againft  the 
tyrttnnj  ofjhe  King,  wherewtth  the  people  wereje  motted^  that  wuh  one 
confent  ^id  a  general  acclamation,  the  Tarquins  were  allexilcJ^^.vdthe 
flategoHcmmcnt  cbangedfrom  Kt^gs  to  Confnls. 
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FROM  thcbcTiegedArdeaalliupoO, 
Bomeby  the  trulUcfle  wings  oflalle  dcflre, 
Luft-bteathedTARQyiN,  leaues  the  Romanhof}^ 
And  to  Coladum  beares  the  lighdefle  fir^ 
Which  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurlces  to  afpirc, 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames,  the  waft  ■ 
Of  CoLAT,iHEs&irloue,LvcKECEdiechaft. 

Hapiythat  naaicofchaft,viihap'lyret 
This  batelciTe  edge  on  his  keeiK  appetite: 
When  C  o  L  A  Ti  ni  vnwifely  did  noilct. 
To  praile  the  deare  nunatchcd  red  and  white, 
Which  triumpht  in  diatskie  of  bis  delight: 
VVhere  mortal  ftars  as  bright  as  heaucs  Beaudes, 
Whfa  pure  afpe^  did  him  pecidiu  dueties. 
B 
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-  For fae  the  nighcbefore  iiiTarquinsTen^ 
Vnlockt  thetreafure  ofhis  bappie  (bee : 
V  Vhat  prifdefle  wealth  the  heauens  had  him  leoi^ 
In  the  pofleifion  of  his  beauteous  mace. 
Reckning  his  fortune  at  fiich  high  proud  rate, 
That  Kings  might  be  eipowfed  to  more  fiune^ 
But  King  nor  Peere  to  (uch  a  peerelefle  dame. 

O  happinefle  enioy'd  but  of  a  few. 
And  if  poflefl;  as  (bone  decayed,  and  done : 
As  is  the  morning  filuer  melting  dew  ^ 
Againft  ihe  golden  rplendourol>the  Suhne« 
'  An  expir'd  date  canceld  ere  well  b^unne. 
'  Honour  and  Beautie  in  the  owners  amies,' 
-  Are  weakelie  fortreft  from  a  world  ofharmef. 

'  Beautie  it  (clfe  doth  of  i(  (elfe  perfwade, 
'The  ei  es  of  men  without  an  Oratoi', 
What  needcth  then  Appologie.be  made 
To  fet  forth  that  which  Is^ib  finguler  ? 
» Or  why  isColatincihe  puWiftief 
i  Of  that  rich  iewcll  he  fhould  keepe  vnknown, 
:  FromtheeuKh  eares  beicaufcit  is  hi$^d#rie? 

Perchance 
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Perchance  his  boft  of  Lucrece  Spu*raigQtie» 
Suggefted  this  proud  iffue  of  a  King : 
For  by  our  cares  pur  hearts  oft  cay  hted  be : 
Perchance  that  eouieotib  rich  a  thing    . 
Braiiii^compare,difiiainc^]y  did  (ting       (taii^' 
His  nigh  picht  thoughts  that  meaner  me!n  (hould 
That  golden  hap  which  their  iuperiors  want. 

But  Ibme  Tntimelie  tboi^ht  did  iu(Bgate, 
His  all  too  timeleife  fpeede  if  none  of ihofe, 
His  honor»his  af&ires,  his  friends,  his  (late, 
Negjle^da!l»withrwiftimeothegoes» 
To  quench  thecoale  which  in  his  liuer  g^owcs* 
O  rafli  falfc  heatc,  wrapt  in  repenttnt  cold. 
Thy  haftie  fpring  ftill  blafis  and  nere  growes  old. 

When  at  CoUtiuni  thtsfid(e  Lordadued, 

Well  was  he  welcom'd  by  the  Romaine  dainc, 
Within  whofe  fiicc  Bcauticand  Yertuc  flriuedj 

Which  of  thkm  both  (hould  vndeiprop  her  fiimc. 
V  Vhe  Vmuebrag'd  >  Beautie  wok)  bhtih  for  (hame, 

When  Beautie  boftedUufhes^n  defpight. 

Venue  wonldftainethat  ore  with  Gltterwbic& 

B  2 
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B  ut  Beautie  in  that  white  entituled, 
From  Venus  doues  doth  challenge  that  £ilre  field^ 
Then  Vertue  daimes  from  Beautie,  Beauties  red. 
Which  Vertue  gaue  the  golden  age,  to  guild 
Their  niucr  chcekes,  andcald  it  then  their  Oiicld, 
Teachingthem  thus  to  v(c  it  in  the  Hght, 
V  Vhe  Ihame  aflaild,the  red  ihouldf^e  the  white. 

This  Herauldry  inLvcRECE  face  was  (cene, 
Argued  by  Beauties  red  and  Vertues  white. 
Of  cithers  colour  was  the  other  Queene : 
Prouingfirom  worlds  minoriiy  their  noh^ 
Yettheir  ambition  makesthcm  ftill  to  hght: 
The  (bueraignty  of  either  being  Co  great, 
That  oft  they  interchange  cch  others  feat. 

This  (ilent  wsrreof  Lillies  aod  oiSjoHu, 
Which  Tarqvi  N  vcw'd  in  her  faire  faces  field. 
In  their  pure  rankes  his  tray  tor  eye  enclo(e«, 
Where  lead  betweene  them  both  it  (hould  be  kild. 
The  coward  captiue  van<]|uKhed,  doth  yeeld 

To  thofe  two  Armies  that  ^vould  let  him  goe, 

Rather  then  triumph  in  fo  falfe  a  foe. 

Now 
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Kow  thinker  he  that  her  husbands  (hallow  toogue, 
1  he  niggard  prodigal!  that  pratiHe  her  (o : 
In  that  high  taskc  hath  done  her  Beauty  wrong. 
Which  &Te  exceedeshis  barren  skill  to  (how. 
Therefore  that  praiie  which  CoLATiNBdothow^ 

Inchauntcd  T a •<  qv i n  aun(wers withrurmi(^ 

In  filent  wonder  of  (UU  gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  Camdt  adored  by  this  deuill. 
Little  fufpecte^the  fal(eworlhipper: 
«  For  vriftaind'thoughtido  (ibldoin  dream  oh  ebOL 
*^  Birds  neueriim*i,no  fccrecbiiftefileares 
So  guihlclTc  Ihcc  fccurely  glues  good  cheare, 
And  rcucrend  welcome  toher  princely  gue{^, 
V Vhofe  inward  ill  no  outward  harme  expre(^« 

For  that  he  colourd  witbhi&higli  oftat^-   . 
Hiding  baie  (In  in  pleats  of  Maidtid : 
That  Bothing  in  him  (eemd  inordtnate> 
Saue  fometime  toomuch  wonderofhis'-ey  ey 
VVhichhauihgali,aUcouklnotfittt«6ie;  i 

Britpoorfyrichfowantcthinhisftore,  ' 
That  cloyd  with  much,  hcpincthftillfoiltnwcv 
'    -  B  3 
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Butihe  that  neucr  copt  with  ftraunger  eies, 
Could  pkke  no  meaning  from  their  parling  tooke^ 
Nor  read  the  iubtle  (hining  iecrccies, 
V  Vrit  itk  the  gladie  maigents  of (iich  bookes, 
Shec  toucht  nonrnknOwn  baits ,  nor  f eard  no  hooks^ 
Nor  could  (hee  moralize  his  wanton  fight, 
More  then  his  eies  were  opCDdto  the  light. 

r 

He  flories  to  her  eares  her  husbands  fame^ 
VVonne  intheficlds  of  fruitful!  halie: 
And  decks  with  praifes  Colatines  high  nam^ 
Made  gimioiis  by  his  manlie  chiualrie, 
With  wuifedarmes  and  wreathes  of  vi^ori^ 
Herioiewithheaued-vp  hand  (he  doth  exprefC^ 
And  wordlefTe  Co  greete»  heauen  for  his  fuccefle, 

Farfimnchepiirpofeof  biscbmmiiig  thither, 
He  makes  cxcuies  for  his  being  there, 
Kodowdie  (how  ofiloniiie  bluftring  wetheiy 
Dochyeriii^isfiare  welkin  once  appeared 
Till  (ableNighcmother  of  dread  and  feare, 
Vppon  the  world  dim  darkncfle  dothdiiplai^ 
And  in  her  raultie  pnibn^fiowesdiedaie. 

For 
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For  then  is  Tarquine  brought  vmdhU.bcd,-- 

Intending  wcj^eiTewiihhcattieipriteA!  x.  u 
For  after  fupper  long  b0,queftionccl|   \ 
V  Vith  modeil  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  nigbty 
Now  leaden  (lumber  with  libes  ftrengcb  doth  Bj^ 

>  And  eucrie  one  to  reft  himfelfe  betakes, 

•  Saue  theeues,and  cares,  and  troubled  minds  that 

(wakes. 
As  one  of  whic  h  doth  Tarquin  lie  reuoluing 

The  Tundrie  dangers  oibis  wiU  obtaining: 

Yet  euer  to  obcaine  his  will  refoluing.  (ning 

Though  weake  built  hopes  pcriwade  him  to  abdai- 

Diipairetogaine  dothtraliique  o&for  gaining, 

>  And  when  great  trcafure  is  the  meedc  propofed, 

'  T  hough  death  be  adiu^ther's  no  death  fuppofcd. 

Thole  that  much  couet  are  with  gaine  (b  fond, 
That  what  they  haucnot,tbat  which  they  poifcile 
They  fcatrer  and  vnloofe  it  from  their  bond. 
And  fo  by  hoping  more  they  haue  but  leile> 
Gr  gaining  mor  e,  the  profite  ofexccile 
Is  buc  to  furfet,and  (tich  griefes  fuftainc, 
That  they  proue  backrout  in  this  poore  rich  gain. 
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Tlie  ayme  of  all  is  but  to  nourfe  die  Ijfe, 

V  V  im  honor,  wealth,  and  eafe  in  wainyng  age: 

And  in  this  ayme  there  is  Aich  th  wartii^  (Irife, 

That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage: 

As  life  for  honour,  in  fell  battailes  riige, 

Honor  for  wealth,  and  o(t  that  wealth  dotb  coft 
The  death  of  all,  and  altogether  loft. 

So  that  in  ventring  ill,  we  leaue  to  be 
The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  wc  exped : 
And  this  ambitious  foule  infirmitie, 
In  hauing  much  torments  v s  with  dcfcA 
Of  that  we  haue:  (o  then  we  doe  negled 
The  thing  we  haue,  and  all  for  want  of  wit. 
Make  fbmcthing  nothing,by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  muft  dotingT  a  r  (^  i  n  make^ 
Pawning  his  honor  to  obtaine  his  luf^ 
And  for  himlfclfe,  himfelfe  he  muft  forfake. 
'Then  where  is  truth  if  there  be  no  ielfe-truft? 
'When  ftiall  he  thinke  to  find  a  ftranger  iu(^ 
'When  he  himrelfe,himrelfe  confouiids,betraic$} 
'To  fchuidrous  tongues  &  wret^ed  hacciiil  daies? 

Mow 
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Now  dole  \  ppon  the  time  the  dead  of  night, 
V  V  hen  heauie  (leecp  had  clofd  vp  mortal!  eyesy 
Wo  comfortable  ftarre  did  lend  his  ligh^ 
No  noife  but  O  wles,  &  wolues  death-boding  cries: 
Now  (erues  the  ieaibn  that  they  may  (iirpriie 
The  nilie  Lambes,  pure  thoughts  are  dead  &  ftill, 
While  Luft  and  Murder  wakes  to  ftaine  and  kill. 

And  now  this  luflfull  Lord  leapt  from  his  bed. 
Throwing  his  mande  rudely  ore  his  anne, 
Is  madly  toft  betweene  ddirc  and  drcd; 
Tb'one  iweetely  flatters,  tb'otherfearethharmc, 
But  honeft  feare,bewicht  with  luftes  foule  charme, 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  braincficke  rude  defire. 

His  Faufchon  on  a  flint  he  (bftly  fmitetb. 
That  from  the  could  flone  fparkes  of  fire  doe  flie, 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lightetb. 
Which  mufl  be  lodeftarre  to  his  luftfull  eye. 
And  to  the  flame  thus  fpeakes  aduifedlic; 
As  from  diis  cold  flint  I  enforfl  this  fire. 
So  L  V  c  R-1  c  E  mufl  Iforcc  to  my  dedf  e. 

C 
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Here  pale  with  fcarchc  doth  premeditate. 
The  daungers  ofhis  lothfome  enterpriie: 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate. 
What  following  forrow  may  On  this  arife. 
Then  looking  fcornflil]y>  he  doth  defpife 
His  uakedarmour  of ftill  flaughtcred  My 
Andiuftly  thus  controUs  his  thoughts  vniuft. 

Faire  torch  burne  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whofe  ligiit  excellcth  thine: 
And  die  vnhallowed  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  vncleanne(re,that  w  hich  is  deuine: 
Offer  pure  incenfe  to  Co  pure  a  (hrine : 

Let  faire  humanitie  abhor  the  deede. 

That/pots  &  ilains  loues  modeftfnow-whjte  weed. 

O  Ihame  to  knighthood ,  and  to  Hiining  Arme^ 
Ofoulc  difhonorto  my  houihoulds  graue : 
O  impious  a6t  including  all  foule  harmes. 
A  martiall  man  to  be  fbft  fancies  flaue. 
True  valour  ilill  a  true  refpe^  (hould  hauc. 
Then  my  digrcflion  is  Co  vile,  Co  bafc. 
That  it  will  Hue  engrauen  in  my  face. 
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Yea  though  T  die  the  (candale  will  iuruiucy 
And  be  an  eie-(bre  in  my  golden  coate : 
Some  lothibme  dafli  the  Herrald  willcontriuCy 
To  cipher  me  how  fondlic  I  did  dote : 
That  my  poftcritte  fliam'd  with  the  note 

Shall  curfc  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  (inne, 
To  wiih  that  I  their  father  had  not  beenc. 

VVhat  win  I  if Igainc  the  thingi  feeke  > 
A  drcamc,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  ioy, 
^  Who  buies  a  minutes  mirth  to  waile  a  weeke  5 
•  Or  (els  etemitie  to  get  a  toy  ? 
'For  one  fweetc  grape  ^ho  will  the  vine  deftroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  beggcr,but  to  touch  the  crowne, 
Would  with  the  Icepter  ftraight  be  ftroke  down? 

If  CoLATiNVS  dreamcofmyinten^ 
V  V  ill  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  defp'rate  r:^e 
Poft  hither ,  this^vilc  purpofc  to  preuent  ? 
This  (lege  that  hath  ingirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  forrow  to  the  (age, 
This  dying  vertue,  this  (uruiuing  (bamc, 
VVho(c  crime  will  bearc  an  cuer-during  blame« 
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O  what  cxcufe  can  my  inuencion  make 
When  thou  llialt  charge  me  with  (o  blacke  a  deed? 
V  Vil  not  ray  tongue  be  mate,my  fraile  ioinrs  (hake? 
Mine  eics  forgo  their  light^  my  f alfc  hart  bleedc? 
The  guilt  beeinggreat^thefeare  doth  ftill  exceedej 
And  extreme  reare  can  neither  fight  nor  flie, 
'  But  cowardlike  with  trembling  terror  die. 

Had  C  o  L  A  T I N  V  s  kildmy  fbnne  or  fire» 
Or  laine  in  anibdh  to  betray  my  life. 
Or  were  he  not  my  deare  friend,  this  dcHre 
Might  haue  excufe  to  worke  vppon  his  wife : 
As  in  reuenge  or  quittall  of  (uch  (h-ife. 
But  as  he  is  my  kinfinan,  my  deare  friend^ 
The  ihame  and  fault  finds  no  excufe  nor  end. 

Shameful!  it  is  :T,iftfaefad  be  knowne, 
Hatef  ull  it  is :  there  is  no  hare  in  louing, 
lie  beg  her  loue:  but  (he  is  not  her  ownc : . 
The  word  is  but  deniall  and  reproouing. 
My  will  isftrong  paft  reafbos  weake  remoouing : 
'  V  V  ho  feares  a  fenience  or  an  old  nuns  fa w, 
'Shall  by  a  painted  ck>tb  be  kept  in  awe. 

Thus 
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Thus  gracele0e  holds  he  diipuution, 
Tweene  frozen  confcience  and  hot  burning  wil^ 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  difpen(ation, ' 
Vrgii^the  worfer  fence  for  vantage  ftill. 
Which  in  a  nKxnenc  doth  confound  and  kill 

All  pure  efFeds,and  doth  (b  ^rre  proceede, 
•   Thatwhatisyikt,(hewesi^eayertuoasdeede. 

< 

Quoth  tic,  (hee  tooke  me  kindlie  by  the hand^ 
And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes, 
.  Fearingfomc  hard  newes  from  the  warlikeband, 
.  VVhercherl>cIoucd<!^otATiNvs  lies;  • 
Onowherfcarc  did  make  her  colour  rife  I 
Fitft  red  as  Rofcs  thslc  en  Lawne  we  laie. 
Then  white  as  Lawne  thfe  Roies  tooke  awaie. 

And  how  her  hand  in  myhandbttnglpckt,         -^ 
Forft  it  to  tremble  w  ith  her  loyall  fcare: 
Which  (Irookeher  iad ,  and  then  it  falter  rockt^ 
Vntill  her  husbands  welfare  (hee  did  heare# 
Whereat  (hee  (milcd  with  fofwieetea^'earc,'     « 
That  had  NAR<et$svs  f0enehei'a3'Q:Me  flood, 
S'elfe-lottc  hadntuer  drown'dfaimin  tbeflood. 

'     C  i 
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Why  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  acaCcs  i 
All  Orators  are  dumbe  when  Beautie  pleadeth, 
Poore  wretches  haueremorie  in  poore  abufes, 
Louethriues  not  in  the  hart  that  fliadows  dreadeth, 
AffcSion  is  tny  Captaine  and  he  leadcth. 
And  when  his  gaudie  banner  is  difplaide, 
The  coward  f^hts,  and  will  not  be  difmaide. 

Thcnchildiflifcareauauntjdebatingdie, 
.^Refpeft  and  realon  waite  on  w 
My  heait  (hall  neuer  coumem 
>  Sad  paufe,  and  deepe  regard  fa  s. 

My  part  is  youth  and  beatcs  th 

Defire  my  Pilot  is,  Beautie  my  prifc^ 

Then  who  feares  finking  where  fuch  treafure  lies? 

As  come  ofe-growneby  weedes:  (b  hecdfull  feare  ■ 
Is  almoilchoakt  by  YnrefiftedluO : 
Away'he  fteales.wiih  open  lillning  eare, 
Full  offoule  hope,  and  fiiUoffondmifbuft:- 
Both  which  as  fetuitors  to  the  vniully 

So  ctofle  him  with  their  oppolit  perfwafion, . 

ThatnowhevowesafeaguejandnowinUafion. 
■H  VVith- 
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Within  his  thought  her  heaiKnIy  image  (its, 
And  in  the  felfc  fame  feat  fits  C  o  l  *  t  i  n  e. 
That  eye  which  lookes  on  her  confounds  his  wit^ 
That  eye  which  him  beholdes,  as  more  deuine, 
Vntoaviewfo&IfewiUnotinclinej     • 
But  with  a  pure  appeale  feekes  to  the  heart, 
V  Vhich  once  corrupted  takes  the  worlci  p'ait. 

And  therein  heartens  vp  his  feruile  powers^ 
re4  by  their  leaders  iocound  (how, 
is  Iu(i :  as  minutes  fill  vp  howres. 
irGjIptaitieilb  their  pride  doth  grow, 
K  (]aiA(h  tribute  then  they  owe. 
abate  dcfire  thus  madly  led, 

'   TheRomaneLordmarchethto  LvcRBCEbed. 

The  lockes  tietweene  her  chamber  and  his  will, 
Ech  one  by  him  iiiforll  retires  his  ward : 
But  as  they  open  they  all  rate  his  ill, 
Which  driues  the  creepingthccfe  to  (bme  regard, 
The  threlliold  grates  the  doore  to  haue  him  hcar«l. 
Night  wandring  weciels  (hreek  to  fee  him  there. 
They  fright  him,  yet  he  (till  pntfuci  his  feare. 
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As  each  vnwilling  portall  yeelds  him  way. 
Through  l^tdey  ents  and  cranies  ofthe  place, 
The  wind  war  res  v/idi  his  torch,  to  make  him  (laie , 
And  blowes  the  (moake  of  it  into  his  face, 
£xtingui(hii^  his  condud  in  this  cafe. 

Bu^  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  dedre  doth  (corch, 
^.u6Fcs.fprth  jui<>thef  wind  thatfires  the  torch. .  ' 

And  being  lighted,by  the  light  he  (pies 
L  V  c  R  E  c  I A  s  gloue,  wherein  her  needle  (licks, 
He  takes  it  from  the  niihes  where  it  liel^         *  /. 
Andgripingit^  the  needle  his  finger  pricks.    ... 
As  who  (hpdd  (ay,' this  glpue  to^yamon  tri^s 
Is  not  inur^d^  rcturne  againe  in  ha% 
Thoufeeft  ourmifhefie  orrSments  ai^  cha{^. 

Biit'aP  thefe  poore  forbiddings  could.  OOtftay  him^ 
He  in  the  wMft  (^nce  confters  their  deniall:' 
The  dores,th^wind,the  gloue  that  did  delay  him, 
He  takes  for  accidentall  things  of  triall. 
Or  as  thofe  bars  which  (lop  the  hourely  diall, 
Who  with  alingring  ftaie  hiscoude  doth  let. 
Till  euerie  minute  payes  the  hov^f e  his  debt. 

So 
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So  (by  quoth  he,  the(e  lers  attend  the  tlmty 
Like  littlcfroCb  that  fbmetime  threat  thc/pting^ 
To  ad  a  more  reioyHng  to  the  piime, 
And  giue  the  (heaped  birds  more  caufe  to  (ing. 
Pain  payes  die  income  of  ech  preciotts  thing,  /^odt 
-f  Huge  rocks,high  windsyftrong  pirats,(helucs  and 
^.The  roarcbant  jFeares,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands. 

Now  is  he  come  Ynto  the  chamber  dore. 
That  Ihuts  bina  from  the  Heauen  ofhis  thought, 
Which  with  a  yeeldiog  latch^aod  with  no  more, ; 
Hathbardbiii)6omtbebItt(fed>thiiighe^bi^ht;    - 
So  from  himfcife  impiety  hath  wroiight,  • 

That  for  his  pray  td  pray  he  doth  begin. 
As  ifthe  Heauens  (hoidd  countenance  his  fin. 

But  in  die  midftof  his  tnfiiiit&U  plttyttfr     ' 
Hauingfolicitedth'etcmall  power,     " 
That  his  foule  thoughts  might  edpalTe  bis  fitir  £iire^ 
And  they  wouldftaodai^icious  cothe  hbwrc. 
Euen  thereiie  ftarts,  qtidth  lie^  I  muft  ddlowrq 

The  powersto  \^hom  I  pray  abhor  thisfad^ 
How  call  they  then  ddSft  me  in  the  ad  ? 

D 
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*rhcn  Louc  and  Fortune  be  my  Gods, my  guide, 

My  will  is  backt  with  refoluiioii : 

Thoughts  arc  but  drcamcs  till  their  cffetfis  be  tried. 

The  blacked  fitinc  is  clcar'd  with  abfolution. 

Againft  loucs  fire,  fcares  froft  hath  diflolution. 
The  eye  of  Hcauen  is  out, and  midic  night 
Couers  the  fliame  that  followes  fwect  delight. 

This  (aid,  his  guiltie  hand  pluckt  vp  the  latch, 
And  with  his  kncethedore  he  opens  wide, 
•The  doue  deeps  (nil  that  this  night  O  wle  will  catch. 
Thus  treaibn  work^  crctraitors  be  e/picd.     .     , 
•V  Vho  fees  thelurkingfcrpentfteppcs  afide; 
But  (liee found  fleeping fearing  no  (uch  diing, 
Lies  at  the  mercie  of  his  mortall  (ting. 

Into  the  chamber  wlckedliq  he  ftalkes. 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet  vnftaincd  bed : 
The  curtaines  being  dofe, about  he  walkes, 
Rowling  his  grcediccye-balsinhis  head,   .  .;, 
By  their  high  vcafon  i$Jiis  heairt  mif-lcd,       . 
V  Vhich  giues  this  watch -word  to  his  hand  ful  foon. 
To  draw  the  clowd  that  hides  the  (Uuer  Moon. 

Looke 
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Looke  asthe  &ire  and  fierib  pointed  Suone, 
Rulhingfrom  forth  a  cloud,  bereaues  our  (igbt: 
Eucn  /b  theCurtainc  drawiic,  his  eyes  begun 
To  winke,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light. 
Whether  it  is  that  (hee  refleds  (o  bright, 

That  darlcth  thcm,oreI{c  (bme  fhame  fuppofed, 
But  blind  they  arc, an  d  keep  diernfeiUes  inclofed. 

• 

0  had  they  in  that  darkefbme  prifbn  died, 

1  hen  had  they  (cenethe  period  ofthcir  ill : 
ThcnCoLATiNEagainieby  LvcREceilde, 
In  his  deare  bed  naight  haue  repofcd  ftill. 
But  they  mud  ope  this  blefled  league  to  kill, 

Andholie-thoughted  Lvcrece  to  their  fight, 
Muft  fell  her  ioy,herlife,her  worlds  delight, 

'  Fler  lillie  band,  her  rofie  cheeke  lies  vnder, 
'  Coofning  the  pillow  of  a  lawfull  kifle :      •  '*  -^ 
Who  therefore  angrie  fcemes  to  part  in  Sunder, 
Swelling  on  either  fide  to  want  his  blifie. 
Becweenewhofehils  her  head  intombed  is; 
VVherelikeavertuous  Monument  (heclic^ 
•To  be  admif  d  of  lewd  vnhallowcd  eyes. 

Da 
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Without  tflc  bed  her  other  fairehand  f/iSf 
On  the'grcene  couerlet  whoie  perfed  white 
Showedlik^  an  Aprill  dazie  on  the  grafle> 
V  Vithpearlie  iwet  reieixkbling  dew  of  oi|;ht. 
Her  eyes  like  Marigolds  had&eathvi  cteir  Jight^  . 
,    -  And  canopied  ittdaikene^iweedylay^ 
. ,  J  Till  tliey  might  op^eo  to  asiornc  the  day. 

JHerhaire  like  gold6threed$  play  d  witbherbreativ 
Oniodeft  wantons,  wanton  modedie  I    - 
Showing  iifes  triumphtnthe  m^  of deatt^ 
AnddeatMdim  b>oke.ifiJifiisni6niiIitfc*  -     ^ 
Ecbin'hi^i!cepetjiealieltiedb1>eMisfi^ii    » 
,r  As  ifbctwccnc  them  twainc  there  were  no  4rifc^ 
Biit that  life Ku'd  iadeatb, anddeath in lifei 

Her  breaiHikelttbiy  globeseitcled  witb  ble^, 

A  pafi^|feiK|toMiorids.VflConque  . 

Sai|c  ofincir  Lord,  no  bearing  yoke  chey  knew,. 

And  him  hjtfath  they  trtiely  honored. 

Tbefc  worfdsin  Tax  qv  iW  new  ambition  bred,, 
yvho  tike  a  fowlev^rper  went  about,    .:': 
Ffonubis  fairethroncto  heaue'thc  owner  out. 

What 
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What  coulil  be  (ee  but  mighcUy  he  noteid?  . 
V  Vhat  did  he  note>but  firongty  he  deGredi 

VV  hat  he  beheld,  on  thai  he  nrtnely  (iotedy 
-  And  in  his  will  his  wilful!  eye  he  tyred. 
» With  more  then  adipiration  he  admired 

'^  Her  azure  vaines,  her  alablafter  skinne,* 
•  '  Her  corall  lips,  her  ihow- white  dimpjed  chin* 

As  the  grim  Lion  &  wneth  ore  his  piay, 
Sharpc  hunger  by  the  conqueft  fatisned  t 
So  ore  this  keeping  fbule  doth  Tar.  qy  IN  ftay,. 
Hisrage.ofludbygazingqualifiedf        . 
Slakt,  not  fuppredtj^r  ftanding  by  her  (idc^ 
His  eye  which  late  this  mutiny  reftraine3|> 
Vnto  a  greater  vprore  tempts  his  vaines. 

And  they  like  flragling  Qaues  for  pillage  fighting 
Obdurate  vaHals  tell  ezploits«f]^€ting> ;!,..'. 
In  bloudy  death  and  rauifhment  delightinjg^ 
Nor  childrens  tears  nor  mothers  grone^re^e^gt 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onfet  ftill  expe^g : 
-  AnoaJKis  beating  heart  allarum  ftrikii^ 

GW  thehotctarg^x  &  bids  the  do  their  liking. 

Da 
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His  dnimming  heart chearcs  vp  his  burning  eye,    ' 
His  eye  tommends  the  leading  to  his  liand5  ^ 
His  hand  as  proud  of  (iich  a  dignicic , 
Smpaking  with  pride,  niarcht  on,  to  make  his  (land 
On  her  bare  breft,the  heart  of  all  her  land; 

V  Vho(c  ranks  of  blew  vains  as  his  hand  did  fcale. 
Left  their  .round  turrets  deftitiitc  and  pale. 

They  mudring  to  the  quiet  Cabinet, 
Where  their  dcare  gouerneffe  a  nd  ladie  lies. 
Do  tell  heriheeisdreadfulliebefe^ 
And  fright  her  with  confudon  of  their  cries. 
Shee  much  amaz'd  breakes  ope  her  lockt  Vp  eyes, 
Who  peeping  foorth  this  tumult  to  behold, 
Are  by  his  flaming  tbrch  dim'd  and  controld. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night. 
From  forth  dull  fleepe  by  dreadfullfancie  waking, 
Thatthinkes  Ihcehath  beheld  fomc  gaftlic  (pritc, 
V  Vhofc  grim  aipe^  fets  eucrie  ioint  a  fliaking, 
What  terror  tis :  butfliee  in  worfer  taking, 
From  flecpedi(lurbed,heedfullie  doth  view 
The  iight  which  makes  fiippoicd  terror  trew. 

Wrapt 
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Wrapt  and  conf6pn<k4  W  a  tboufiwidf^ajf  % ; 
Likctoaivw  kildb!r4!llieetrcmblingli<;s:    ^ ,, 

Shcc  dari»not  look^,  3fieii;.Yiipkiing  thcrx:  appear^;  -  < ; . 
(5uicke-fliifiii^Anti4i*?s^i{^»«>;Hcrcyc$. 
«  S  iich  (hadowcsiairc  ^b^ w«akcrfes^in^.forgcric%  ..  / 
yyho  angficihac  the.  eye  jflie^xi^ their  lights, 
'  Indarkacsdwr«sth»AyiA«wdr«^<JWl:%?».^ 

His  hand  thatyctrcmaines  Vppgo her  brcft, '    ^.,\ , 
(Rude  R  am  totbat&er  fuch  aA^uoric  wall :) 
Mayfcclchcrhc«t(^CftfSiilizep>v)diftcfll^     ; 
VVopddiogitreifet«M«ii)^f iff  vp; ji^ia^  n  ;  ,  yM 
Beating  her  bulke>thJitJii^h4ndihakcswithaH,; ;  " 
This  moues  in  MvA  fljore  f  ^gc.atid  leffcr  pittic. 
To  make  thek<?acb  a^  5mcr  tbi«  fwcct  Cioy. 

» 

Firft  like  aXrompit  4o|h  toi9»<ff*f*K»PK.(: 
To  iqund  a  parltc:to  his  heartlelTc-foc^   r  ' 
YYhoorcthcv»hitc(bHwpecrsherwhitcr«hiB 

TTicrcafoaoftbt$wft»^^cmc<0>?tno^*      n 
VVWckhcliy  dum  dem^nqr  fc<?kc*  tqilww 
ButlbiewiihwchcmcntprayersyrgcthftiHr 
Yndcfwha^obloucho-coounksihisill. 


•       •   • 
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Thus  he  replies,  the  colour  in  thy  face. 
That  cuen  for  anger  makes  the  Lilly  pale, 
And  the  red  rofe  bluih  at  her  ownc  diigrace> 
Shall  plead  for  me  and  tell  my  louing  talc. 
Vnder  that  colour  am  I  come  to  (calc 
^    Thy  neuer  conquered  Fort,  the  fault  is  th  inc, 
'    For  thofe  thine  eyes  betray  thee  vnto  mine. 

Thus  I  foreH'all  thee,  if  thou  meane  to  chide, 
Thy  beauty  hath  enfnar'd  thee  to  this  night, 
Where  thou  with  patience  muHt  my  will  abid^ 
.  My  will  that  markes  tbee  fi>r  my  earths  del ight^ 
V  Yhich  I  to*  conquer  fought  with  all  my  might. 
'  Bucasreproofe  and  reaibn  beat  it  dead, 
^f  thy  bright  beautie  was  it  newlie  bred. 

I/ee  what  croflcsmy  attempt  will  bring, 
I  know  what  thornes  the  growing  rofe  defend;^ 
I  thinke  the  honie garded  with  a  lling, 
All  this  before-hand  counfell  comprehends. 
But  Will  is  deafe,  and  hears  no  heedfiill  h-icnds, 
Onely  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  Beauti^ 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks^gainiUawor  ducty. 

I 
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» 

I  haue  debacedeueo  in  my  ibulc. 
What  wrong>w6at  lhame,wliac  ibrrow  I  (hal  brec  J> 
Butnocfaiogcan  aflfedions.cotirfcconirouU, 
Or  ftop  theheacUongfiirieof  his  /peed* 
I  know  repencantteares  infewc  die  deed, 
Reproch,  diidatne,  and  deadly  enmity, 
Yet  ftriue  I  to  embiace  mine  in£imy. 

This  (aid,  hee  fliakes  aloft  his  Romaine  blade, 

V  Yhtchlike  a  Faulcontowringin  the  skies, 
Cowcheth  the  fbwle  below  with  his  wings  (ha  de, 

V  V  hofe  crooked  beake  direats,i£he  mount  he  dies. 
So  vnder  his  iiifiilting  Fauchion  lies 

-  Harmele({e  L  v  c  r  s  t  i  a  marking  what  he  tels. 
With  trembling  feareus  fowl  hear  Faulcos  bcls. 

LvcRBCB,  <]uoihhe,thisn^^Imu(lenioy  the^ 
If  thou  deny,  dien  £^e  muft  worke  my  way : 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpofe  id  de(lroie  thee. 
That  done,  (bme  worthleife  flaue  of  thine  ile  flay. 
TokillthioeHonourwhh  thy  hues  decaie. 

Andinthydeadarmesdo  Fmeanc  to  place  him^ 
Sweatiin  1  flue  him  feeingthee  imbrac  e  him. 

E 
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So  thy  furuiuing  husband  ihall  remaine 
The  fcornefull  marke  of  cueric  open  eye, 
Thy  kinfmen  bang  their  heads  at  this  diidaine. 
Thy  iiTue  blui'd  with  namelcHc  baftardicj 
And  thou  the  author  of  their  obloquie, 
Shah  haue  thy  trefpaffe  cited  vp  in  rimes. 
And  fung  by  children  in  fucceeding  times. 

But  if  thou  yecld,  I  reft  thy  fccret  friend, 
The  fa'ulc  vnknowne,  is  as  a  thought  vnaded^ 
**  A  little  harme  done  to  a  great  good  end. 
For  lawful!  poUicieremainescnaded.  ' 
*'  The  poyfbnouslimplc  {bmctinie  is  compaded 

In  a  pure  compoundj  being  fo  applied^ 

.His  venome  in  eife<^  is  puriHcd. 

Then  for  thy  husband  and  thy  childrers  fak^ 
Tender  my  fuite,  bequeath  notto  their  lot 
The  (hame  diat  from  them  no  deu"^  can  take, 
T  he  blemiih  that  will  neuer  be  forgot: 
V  Vorfe  then  a  ilauiOi  wipe,  or  birth  howrs  blot, 
For  markcsdifcriedin  mensnatiuitie, 
Are  natures  faultcs^not  their  ownc  infamic, 

,  Here 
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Here  with  a  Cockcatricc  dead  killing  eye. 
He  rowfeth  vp  himfelfe,  and  makes  a  paufe, 
While  ftiee  the  pidurc  of  pure  pictie, 
Like  a  white  Hindc  vndcr  ihc  g^'pcs  fliarpe  dawes, 
Pleades  in  a  wildemefle  where  are  np  lawes, 
To  the  rough  beaft,  thacknowes  nio  gentle  right, 
Nor  ought  obay  es  but  hi4  fowie  appetite. 

But  when  a  black-fac'd  clowd  the  world  dorh  thrct^ 
In  his  dim  mift  th'afpiring mountaincs  hiding : 
Frora'earih*daik-womb,fome  gentle  guft  doth  get. 
Which  blowthefe  pitchie  vapours  fro  their  b  iding: 
Hindring  their  prefeht  foil  by  this  dcuiding.  . 
So  his  vnhallowed  haft  her  words  delay  es. 
And  raoodic  Plvto  winks  while  Orpheus  playes. 

y  et  fowle  nighr:wakingCat  he  doth  but  dallie. 

While  in  his  hold-faft  foot  the  weak  moufepatedi, 
Her  lad  bchauiour  feedes  hisyulture  follic, 

A  fwallowinggulfc  thateuen  in  plcntic  wanteth. 

His  earc  her  prayej»adiuit$,  but  his  heart  graiueth 
No  penetrable  fcnttancb  to  her  playning, 
«Tcar$  harden  luft;thoueh  marble  were  with  ray- 

E  a  C^ing. 
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Her  pittic-plcading  eyes  are  fadlic  fixed 
IntheremorfelelTewrincklesofhisface. . 
Her  modeft  eloquence  mxh  iighes  is  mixed, 

V  V  hich  CO  her  Orator  ie  addes  more  grace* 
She  e  puts  die  period  often  from  his  place, 

And  midd  the  fentcnce  Co  her  accent  breakes, 
1  bat  twife  (he  doth  begin  ere  oncefliefpeakes. 

She  coniures  him  by  high  Almightie  loue, 
By  knighthood,  gentrie,  and  fweete  fricndfhips  orb, 
By  her  vntimely  tcares,  her  husbands  loue. 
By  holichumaine  ]aw,and€ommoatrcNh, 
By  Heaucn  and  Earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both  : 
That  to  his  borrowed  bed  he  make  retire. 
And  ftoopc  to  Honor,  not  to  fowle  dcfire. 

'Quoth  (hee,reward  not  Ho^iuiitie^ 

V  Vitli  ^ch  black  payment,  as  thoii  haft  pretended, 
>Muddc  not  the  fountaine  diat  giue  drinke  to  thee. 

Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended. 

•  End  thy  ill  aymc,  before  thy  flioote  be  ended, 
'  He  is  no  woodsman  diat  doth  bend  his  bow, 
'To  (Irike  a  poore  vnict(bnablc  Doe« 

My 
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My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  fake  Cd^  m^ 
Thy  felfe  art  migmie/or  thine  own  fake  ieaiM  mc  t 
My  Telfe  a  weakling,  do  not  then  inlhaiire  me. 
Thou  looktt  not  likedeceipt^do  not  deceitte  me. 
My  fighes  like  whirkwmdes  lahorlithce  to  heaue 
'  If  cucr  man  were  raou'd  with  wom&s  ihoiieS)(thee, 
>-,Be  ffloued  with  my  tearea^  my  fighes  viAy  g^dnes. 

All  which  together  like  a  troubled  Ocean, 
Beatatdiy  rockte,and  wiaeke-threatningheaii^ 
To  (often  it  with  dietr  coatintud!  motion : 

Forft<>nesdifl(^U'dto>vaterdocontert 
O  if  no  harderthen  aftorie  thou  art, 
- '  Melt  at  my  teares^nd  be  compaflionate, 
'  Soft  piaie  enters  at  an  iron  gate» 

In  Tar  oy l^^f  Kkcneffcldiidcntcrtaiiieth'eci 
Haft  thou  put  ori'hisfliapc,  to  do  him  iMnS*  ?i 
ToalliheHoftofHtaaenlcomplainemc,    -  ^ 
Thou  wrongfthts  honor,  v  oudft  his  prin^Iy  name: 
Thou  art  not  whatthouieem'ft>nd'ifll^(bme^  -  ^ 
thoti  feem'ft  not  what  thou  ait,a  ^^'iKing^ 

•>  For  kifl^  hke  Gods  (iiould  goueme  ^ue7  tmng. 
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HowwiH  chy  (h(ime  be  (ee4ed  in  dune  age 

V  yiien  i|i|ts  thy' Ttces  bud  before  thy  fpring  ? 
If  in  thy  hope  thoii  darft  do  Tuch  outrage 
What  dafOtthou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  King  > 
O  beiremf  flobwA  .np^outr^gipiM;  thing . 

'  Fk'on»^a0alU^i'scanbe\vi{>faway, 

;  ThenKwg<!Vi^6<|^a(iiK)^b«hidiA^^^^^ 

This  deed^illn)4^€^f^p9ly  lou'd  for  fear<^ ' 
But  h9&^  Mop  jirf  lis  iWi  jW?  feard  for  loue: 

V  VithfowkiPtfljpiMof^tfapM^pi^pirceiiiuft  beare^ 
VVhentheyJ^fihoethd'Jike^ii^^Kcfprouq 
Ifbutforfeareofthisythywiilremoue.  >  ■  ^  ^ } 

* '  For  Princes  are  the  glane,thcichoQlc,thc  bopKC, 
f-  Where  fiibieds  eics  do  lcarn,do  rcad,do  lookc. 

And  wilt  thou  be  theichoole.whcre  ]u(l  Hiall  Jearne? 
Mufthe  iDi.thee  read  Jedurcs  of  filch  uiame  >  ' 

V  Vilt  thou  be  glaile  whcreiivic  ihall  diiceme 
Attthoritte  for  (inne,  warrant  for  blamo? 

To  pfiuilcdgidiflionor  in  thy  nam .c^    1  ^  ^ ,  :  • 

T^ub5lc|W^rcjprbch.ag4AnftIong-)juji^iawd, 
-'Aii4niaj^'ftfair«4;eputttiftaljwab4\«d,i  < 

.  '  Haft 
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Haft  thott  conuniund  ?  by  bim  that  gauck  thee 
From  a  piire  heart  contmaund  thy  rcbell  v^l<t 
'  Draw  not  thy  iword  togard  iniquitie,' 
t  For  it  was  lelit  thee  all  £at  bcoode  to  kiJK 
Thy  Princelieoffice  how-canft  thou  fulfill  ^ 
When  pattemd  by  thy  fault  fowleiin  ibay  (shi^ 
Heleamd  to  (in,  and  thoudidft  teach  the  way., 

Thinke  but  how  vile  a  (pedbcle  it  were, 
To  view  thy  prefent  trdpaflc  in  another :  > 
'Mens  faults  do  {eldome  to  themlelues  appeared 
J 1  heir  own  tran(greiiioii&  paniallie-they  fmodiey, 
Thi!»  guilt  would  Teem  death-  worthie  iu  thy  brother* 
O  how  are  they  wrapt  in  with  in£imies. 
That  &<t  their  own  mifdeeds  askaunce  their  ^es? 

To  die^  to  thee,  my  heau'd  vp  handsappeafi^ 
Not  to  reducing  luft  thy  ralhrdicFt  '*. 

1  fue  for  ezil'd  maicftics  repeale. 
Let  him  returne,  and  fianri  ng  khougfats  retire. 
His  true  reiped  will  priibn  falfe  deure^ 

And  wipe  the  dim  mift  firom  thy  doting  den. 
That  thottfbaltfee  thy  ftate,  audpisdc  iniac*. 
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Haue  done,  quoth  be,  my  vncontroUed  tide 
Tumcs  not,  but  (wcls  the  higher  by  this  let. 
Small  liehtes  are  (bone  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide, 
And  with  the  winde  in  greater  fiirie  fret: 
The  petty  ftreames  that  paie  adailie dec 

To  their  fait  Ibueraignc  with  their  frcQi  fals  haf^ 
Addeto  his  flowe,  but  alter  not  his  uft. 

Thou  ar^  quoth  (hee,  a  fca,  a  (bueraigne  King, 
And  loe  there  fals  into  thy  boundlcdc  flood , 
Blacke  \u%  di(honor,{hame,  mif^goueming, 
Who  feeke  to  ftaine  the  Ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  thefe  pcttie  ils  (hall  change  thy  good, 
Thy  Tea  within  a  puddels  wombc  is  herfed, 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  Tea  difperfed. 

So  (hallthefe  (lauesbe  King,aAd  thou  their  (laue, 
Thou  noblie  bafe ,  they  bafclie  dignified : 
Thou  their  faire  life^  and  they  thy  fowler  graue : 
Thou  lothed  in  their  fliame,  they  in  thy  pride. 
The  lefTer  thing  (hould  not  the  greater  hide. 
>  The  Cedar  (loopes  not  to  the  bafe  ihrubs  foote, 
'Butlow-flirubs  wither  at  theCcdarsroote. 

So 
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So  let  thy  thoughts  low  vaflfals  to  thy  (bte, 
No  more  quot^  hc,by  Heauen  I  will  notheare  thee* 
Yeeld  to  my  loue,  if  not  inforced  hate, 
In  fteed  ofloues  coy  tuccb  ihall  nidelie  teare  thee. 
That  done,  defpitefulUe  I  meaneto  beare  thee 
Vnto  the  bafe  bed  of  (dme  rafcali  grooine, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  ihamefiill  doome. 

This  faid,he  lets  his  foote  vppon  the  light, 
For  light  and  luft  are  deadlic  enemies 
Shame  folded  vp  in  blind  concealing  night. 
When  moftTnieenc,theiiinoft  doth  tyrannize. 
The  wolfe  hath  ceazd  hi  >  pray,  ^e  poor  Iamb  cries. 
Till  widi  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controld, 
Intombes  her  outcrie  in  her  lips  (wect  fold. 

For  with  the  nighdie  liniien  that  fhee  weares, 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamors  in  her  bead, 
Cooling  his  hot  £ice  in  the  chafteft  teares. 
That  euer  modeft  eyes  with  forrow  (hed. 
O  that  prone  iuft  (hould  ftaine  fo  pure  a  bed. 
The  (pots  whereof  could  weeping  purine, 
Her  tears  fiiould  di^p  on  them  pcrpecualUe. 

F 
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>But  (lice  hach  loH  a  dearer  thing  then  life, 
And  he  bath  won n c  w  hat  h  e  would  loofe  againe, 
This  forced  league  doili  force  afurther  ftrife, 
4- This  momentaric  ioy  breeds  months  ofpaine, 
'  This  hot  defire  coouerts  to  colde  difdaine; 
Pure  chaftitie  is  rifled  of  her  llorc, 
And  lud  the  thcefcfarre poorer  then  before. 

Looke  as  the  full-fed  Hound,  or  gorged  Hawke, 
Vnipt  for  tender  finell,  or  fpeedic  flight. 
Make  (low  puriuite,  or  altogether  bauk. 
The  praie  wherein  by  nature  (hey  delight: 
So  furfet-taking  T  a  r  qv  i  N  fares  this  night: 
His  tad  delicious,  in  digeflion  ibwring, 

Deuoures  his  will ihatliu'dbyfowledeuouring. 

O  deeper  finne  then  bottomleflc  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  Oil!  imagination  1 

Drunken  Delire  muft  vomitc  his  receipt 
Ere  he  can  fee  his  owne  abhomination. 
.  V  Vhile  Luft  is  in  his  pride  no  exclamation 
» Can  curbe  his  hea^  or  reine  his  ralli  defire, 
'  •  Till  like  a  Iade,{elf-will  himfclfe  doth  tire. 

And 
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And  then  with  lanke^and  leane  difcoloufd  cheeke, 
With  hcauie  eye,knit-brow,and  ftrengthleiTe  pace, 
Feeble  deHre  all  recreanr,poore  and  n>ecke> 
Like  to  a  banckrout  begger  wailes  his  cace : 
,  The  fle(h  being  proud,  Deiire  doth  fight  with  gracq 
>  For  there  it  reuels,  and  when  that  dccaies, 
'  Theguiltie  rebell  forremiinon  praies. 

So  fares'it  with  this  fatilt-full  Lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accompliflunem  (b  hotly  chaicd. 
For  now  againft  himielfe  he ibunds^this  doome, 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  ftads  di^aced: 
Befidcs  his  ibules  faire  temple  is  defaced. 

To  whofe  weake  ruines  mufter  troopes  of care^ 
To  adce  dicfpotted  PrincefTe  ho  w  (he  ^ea. 

Shee  fayes  her  fubieds  with  fowle  iniurrcdion, 
Haue  batterd  downe  her  coniccrated  wall. 
And  by  their  mortall  fault  brought  in  fubie^ion 
Her  immortalitie,  and  made  her  thrall. 
To  lining  death  and  pay  ne'pcrpetuall. 

Which  in  her  prefcienceOiee  controlled  Aill, 
But  her  foireTigntcould  not  forefiall  their  will. 

F» 
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Eu'ain  this  chot^ht  through  the  dark-night  he  ftea- 
A  captiuevi«fior  that  hath  lo(l  in  gainc,  (leth. 

Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth, 
The  (carre  that  will  difpightof  Cure  rcmainc, 
Leauing his  fpoileperplcxt  in  greater  paine. 
>  Sheebearcsthelodeof  luH  hclcftbehinde, 
^  And  he  the  burthen  of  a  guiltie  minde. 

Hee  like  a  cheeuiih  dog  creeps  fadly  thence, 
Shee  like  a  wearied  Lambe  lies  panting  there, 
He  fcowles  and  hates  bimfelfe  ior  his  offence, 
Shee  deiperat  widi  her  nailes  her  flelh  doth  tearc 
He  faintly  flics  (weating  with  guiltie  fearc: 
Sheeftaies  exclaymingonthcdirefullnighr, 
He  runnes  and  c  hides  his  vanilbt  loth'd  delight. 

He  thence  depam  a  heauy  conuertite, 

Shee  there  remaine$a  hopeleflc  cal>-away, 
He  in  his  fpeed  lookesfor  the  morning  light : 
Shee  pray  es  (hee  neuer  may  behold  the  day. 
>:  For  dale,  quoth  Ihee^nights  {capes  doth  open  lay^ 
• '  Andffly  true  eyes  haue  neuer  pra^iz'd how 
■■'■  To  doake  o0cnccs  with  a  cuoning  brow. 

They 
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They  thinke  not  but  that  euerte  c)re€ao  fe<^ 
The  fame  difgniice  which  they  thcmfelues  behold : 
And  therefore  would  they  ftill  in  darkenefle  be. 
To  haue  their  vnfeeneGnne  remaine  vntold. 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  ynfold. 
And  graue  like  water  that  doth  eate  in  fteele» 
Vppon  my  cheeks,  what  helpele(fe (hame  I fede. 

Here  (hee  exdaimes  againftrepofe  and  reft^ 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  ftill  be  blinde, 
Shee  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  brefl^ 
And  bids  it  leape  from  thence> where  it  maiefinde 
Some  purer  chefV,  to  dofe  fo  pure  a  miixle. 

Frantickc  with  griefe  thus  breaths  (hceferthher 
Againfl  the  vnTecne  fecrecie  of  night.        (f^Hc^ 

O  comfort- killing  night,  imase  of  Hell, 
Dim  regifter,  and  notarie  of  Iname, 
Blackc  ftagc  for  tragedies,  and  murthcrs  fell, 
Vaft  (in-conccaling  Chaos,  nourfe  of  blame. 
Blinde  mu£Qed  bawd^darke  barber  for  defame, 
Grim  caue  of  death,  whifpring  conlpirator, 
V  V  ith  dofe-toog^d  treafon  &  the  rauifher. 
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O  hatefull,vaporou$,  and  foggy  nighr, 
Since  thou  artguilty  of  my  curclcflc  crime : 
Mufterthy  mifts  to  meece  theEadernc  light, 
Make  war  agaiufl  proportion'd  courfe  of  time. 
Or  if  thou  wiltpennit  the  Sunne  to  clime 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed. 
Knit  poy  (bnous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

With  rotten  damps  rauilh  the  morning  aire, 
Let  their  cxhald  vnholdfbme  breaths  make  fickc 
The  life  of  puritie,  the  fupreme  £iire, 
£re  he  anriue  his  wcarie  noonertide  pricke, 
And  let  thy  muftie  vapours  march  Co  thicke, 
-   That  in  diieir  fmoakie  rankes,his  (inothrcd  light 
May  fet  at  noone,and  make  perpetuall  nighc 

« 

Were  Tar  qyiK  nigh^ashe  is  but  nights  child. 
The  niuer  IhiningQuecnc  he  would  diftaincj 
Her  twinckling  handmaids  to(by  him  dchl'd) 
Through  nights  black  bofom  Ihuld  not  peep  again. 
So  (hould  1  haue  coparaicrs  in  my  paine, 
)  And  fcllowlhip  in  woe  doth  woe  affwagc, 
'  As  Palmers  chat  makes  (hort  their  pilgrimage. 

Where 
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Where  now  I  haue  no  one  to  bluih  wkh  mc^ 
To  CToiTe  their  armes  &  hangtheir  heads  withtoiiM^ 
To  maske  their  browes  and  hide  their  inlGuni^ 
But  I  alone,  alone  muftik  andpine, 
^eafbning  the  earth  with  (howres  of  filuer  brinq 
'•Mingling  my  talk  with  cears^my  greef  with  grones» 
•  •  Poore  wafting  njonuments  of  lafting  mones. 

O  night  thou  furnace  of  fowl  e  reekit^  Hnoke! 
Let  not  the  icalous  daio  behold  that  nee, 
VVhichvademeaththyblackeallhidiogclokc 
Inunode{UyliesiiiaTtiinwith<ii%Eaoe« 
Keepe  ftill  pofleiTion  of  thy  gloomy  place. 

That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  raigne  are  mad^ 
May  likewiiebeteilcherd  in  thy  (hade. 

Make  menot  obiedtothe  telUtalcdayy 
The  light  will  flic  w  charaderd  in  my  brow, 
The  ftorie  of fweete  cbaftities  decays 
ThpimpioH^breach  of  holy  wedlockevowe. 
Yea  the  illiteraie  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  what  is  wdt  in  learned  booke% 
V  Vin  coten^  kKhfiMiKtreipafl«iQ  myl^pokes.' 
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The  nourfe  to  (hllher  child  will  tcU  my  ftorie^ 

And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  T  a  r  qv  i  n  s  name. 

The  Oritorto  deckehis  oratorie, 

V  Vill  couple  my  reproch  to  T  a  r  qv  i  n  s  (hame. 

Feaft-findmg  minftrcls  tuning  my  defame, 
Will  tic  the  hearers  to  attend  ech  line, 
HowTahqyin  wrof^edme,!  Colatime. 

Let  my  good  name,that  (encelcfTc  repuution, 
For  CoLAiiNES  deare  loue  be  kept  vnipotted : 
If  that  be  made  a  theame  for  difpuadon, 
The  branches  of  anodierr oote  are  rotted; 
And  vnde(eru'd  reproch  to  him  alotted, 
That  is  as  clearcfrom  this  attaint  of  mine, 
As  I  ere  this  was  pure  to  Colatine. 

O  ynfeene  fluune^  imiifible  di^ace, 
OTnfelt{bre,creft-woundingpriuaticarre! 
Reproch  is  ftampt  in  Colatinvs  fac^ 
And  T  A  R  Qt  I N  s  eye  maie  read  the  mot  a  farre, 
^  How  he  in  peace  is  wounded  not  in  warre. 
<*.  Alas  how  manic  bcare  fuch  Ihamefull  blowes, 
.Which  nottheielaesbuthethatgiucstheknowes. 

If 
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irC  o  L  A  T I N  e,  thine  honor  laie  in  m^ 
Ftom  me  by (Irong  aflault  it  is  bereft: 
M^  Honnie  loft,  and  I  at  Dfx>ne-like  Bee, 
Haue  no  perfection  of  my  £>mmer  left. 
But  rob'd  and  ranfak't  by  iniurious  thcfr. 
f  In  thy  v/cake  Hiue  a  wandring  wa(pe  hath  crep^ 
'  And  fiick't  ihe  Honnte  which  tl^  chaft  Bee  kept. 

Yet  am  Iguihie  of  thy  Honors  wracke. 
Yet  for  thy  Honordidlenteruinehim, 
Comming  from  thee  I  could  not  put  him  hacke: 
For  k  had  betne  dtihonor  to  difilaine  him, 
BeHdes  of  wearineflfe  he  did  complaine  him. 
And  talkt  of  Vertue  (O  vnlook't  for  euill,) 
When  Vertue  ispfo^an'd  in  (iich  a  DedIL 

« 

Why  (hbuldthe  wonneimnide  the  maiden  bud  ^ 
Or  hatefiiU  Kuckcowes  hatch  in  Sparrows  nefls  ^ 
Or Todes infedfiiire founts  with  venome mud  ? 
Or  tyrant  fbllielurke  in  gende  brefts  * 
OrKings  be  breakers  of  their  owne  bcheflesf 
*  But  no  pei^^dion  is  (b  abfblute. 
That  ibme  impuride  doth  not  pollute. 
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The  aoed  man  that  coffers  vp  his  gold, 
Isplagu'd  with  cramps,  and  gout5,and  paincfullfics, 
And  fcarce  batli  eyes  his  trcalurc  to 'oehold. 
But  Ukc  ftill  pining  TANTALvshe  fits, 
And  vfcleflc  bamcsthcharucftof  his  wits: 

Hauing  no  other  plcafure  of  his  gainc, 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  paiae* 

So  then  he  hath  it  when  he  cannot  vfe  ic, 
And  leaucs  it  to  be  maiftred  by  his  yong : 
V  Vho  in  their  piidodo  prcfently  abiife  it, 
7  heir  father  was  too  weakc,  and  tbey  coo  (Irong 
To  hold  their  curfcd-bleflcd  Fortune  long. 
<*  The  fvveets  wc  wiftifor,turne  to  lothed  (bwrs, 
<<  Euen  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

Vmuly  blafts  vi^n  the  tender  ipring, 
VtihoUome  weeds  take  roote  with  precious  flowrs^ 
The  Adder  bifles.wbere  the  (weet^  birds  Gog, 
'What  Vertue  breedes  Iniquity  deuours: 
'.  V  Ve  haue  no  good  that  we  can  fay  is  ours, 
'  But  ill  annexed  opportunity 
*  Orkilshislife,orcirehisquality. 
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O  opportunity  thy  guilt  is  grcat^ 
Tis  thou  that  cxccut  ft  the  rray tors  trcafon: 
Thou  fcts  the  wolfc  wrherc  he  the  lambe  may  get, 
V  Vho  euer  plots  the  finne  thou  poind  the  feafofi. 
Tis  thou  that  fpurntl  at  right,  at  law,  at  reafbn, 
And  in  thy  Ihadie  Cell  where  none  may  fpie  him. 
Sits  (in  to  ceaze  the  ibules  that  wander  by  him. 

Thou  makeft  the  veftall  violate  her  oath, 
'Thoubloweft  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thawd, 
Thou  (hiotheid  honeftie,  thou  murdireft  troth, 
-Thoufowle  abbettor,thou  notorious  bawd, 
Thou  planted  fcandall,  and  displaced  lawd. 
Thou  rauillier,  thou  tray  tor,  thou  falfe  thcefc, 
thy.  honic  turnes  to  gall,thy  ioy  to  greefc. 

Thy  feb'ct  pleafure  turnes  to  open  (hame. 
Thy  priuate  feafting  to  a  publicke  faft. 
Thy  (inoothingtitles  to  a  ragged  nam  e, 

••Thy  fugred  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taft, 
Thy  viment  vanities  can  neucr  laft. 
-•  How  comes  kthen,  vile  opportunity 

Being  ib  badyfuch  numbers  feeke  for  thee? 
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V  Vhen  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  fuppliants  (Hen  i 

And  bring  him  where  his  fuit  may  be  obrained? 

Vyhen  wile  thou  Con  an  howre  great  fttifes  to  end? 

Or  free  that  (bu!e  which  wretchednes  hath  chained  ? 

Giue  phifickc  to  the  (icke,  eaic  to  the  pained? 
The  poore,lamc,blind,hault^creepc,  cry  out  for 
But  tiicy  ncre  meet  with  oportunitie.        (thee> 

The  patient  dies  while  the  PhiHcian  fleepes^ 
The  Orphane  pines  while  the  opprellbr  fcedes. 
luftice  is  feafting  while  the  widow  weepes, 
y^duife  is  (porting  while  infe6Uon  breeds. 
Thou  graunt'(l  no  time  for  chartuble  deeds. 
Wrath,  enuy,  trea(bn,  rape,  and  murthers  rages. 
Thy  heinous  houres  wait  on  them  as  their  Pages. 

When  Tfuetbaod  Vcnuehaiieto  do  with  tbec, 
A  thou(and  efo(reskeepe  them  firom  thy  aide: 
They  buie  thy  helpe^but  (inne  ncre  giues  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes,  and  thou  an  well  apaide, 
As  well  to  heare,  as  graunt  what  he  hath  (aide. 
My  Col  ATI  Ni  would  eKchaue  come  to  me^ 
VVhenT  AK  Q^YiNdid,biithe  wasiUiedby  thee. 
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Guilty  thou  ttt  of  murther,an<l  ofthefr, 

Guil^  of  perinrie^ancl  ftibomation, 

Guilty  ofcreaibn,forgeric,an<l  ihifi, 

Guiky  ofinceft  diat  aohominationy 

An  acceflarie  by  thine  inclination. 

To  all  iinnes  paft  and  all  that  are  to  come» 
From  the  creation  to  the  generall  doome. 

Mifihapen  time,  copefmate  of vgty  ni^t, 
S  wilt  fubtle  poft,  canier  of grieflie  care, 
Eater  of  yoioh,  faUe  (laue  to  &l(c  delight : 
Bale  watch  of  woes,  (ins  ptckhorre,Tertues  (hare. 
Thou  nour(eft  all,  and  murthreft  all  that  are. 
O  hearc  me  then,  iniuriousfhiftingtime. 
Be  guiltie  of  my  deathfmce  of  my  crime. 

VVhyhaththy(eniant  opportunity 
Betraide  the  howres  thou  gautl  me  to  repo(ef 
Canceld  my  fomines,  and  inchained  me 
IV)  endleiTc  date  of  neuer-ending  woes? 
Times  office  is  to  fine  iht  hate  of  (bes. 
To  eate  vp  errours  by  opinion  bred, 
Notfpendtfaedowrie  ofakwfiiUbed. 
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Times  glorie  is  cocfilmc  contending  Kings, 
To  rnmaske  fa]l)io<>d«  and  bring  truth  to  ligbt^ 
To  ftampe  the  fealc  ofcimc  in  aged  things, 
To  wake  the  niorne,aniCcnpueU  the  night, 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  rigl^ 
To  ruinate  proudbuildings  with  thy  howres. 
And  lineare  with  dufttheirghtring  golden  towrs. 

To  fill  with  worme-holes  ftately  monuments, 
To  fcede  obliuion  with  decay  of  things. 
To  blot  old  bopkes,  ^nd  alter  tlieir  contents. 
To  plucfce  the  qutls  from  auncientrauens  wing^ 
To  drie  the  old  oakes  (appe,  and  cheriihiprings : 
To  (poile  Antiquities  ofhammerd  {leelc. 
And  turue  the  giddy  round  of  Fortunes  wheele. 

To  (hew  the  beldame  daughters  ofher  daughter. 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  childe, 
To  flay  the  tyg^e  that  doth  liueby  Qaughtcr, 
To  tame  the  Ynicorne,  and  Lion  wild. 
To  mocke  the  fubdein  themfelues  beguild, 
To  cheare  therPl^wman  with  increafefiill  crops, 
'  And  waft  huge  ftonps  >vith iitde  water  drops. 

Why 
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Why  woiic'ftthou  mi(chtefe  in  thy  Pilgirittage, 
YnlciTc  thou^biildt^f  ttmac  to  make  amendv? 
One  poofcrctyrirfi^mftiute  in  an  age  f  ••  . ! 

V  Vould  purchase  tbMatbouiand  thouiand](fien<ls^ 
Lending  him  vfittkat  to  bad  4ectet$  lends,  (backe^ 

0  this  dread  nigH^^^MMild'ft  vhoacuie  howr  ocfine 

1  could-pretien^  ilbs^imcyaajd  ihiin  thy  wradce. 

Thou  cca(ele(!e  lackie  to  Eternitic,  '  I 

With  fonic  mifchaffc^^^bfTo  TaIk^vin  iahis  ^ghb 

DeiiifeeXtrtltt»eiib«ydddlt»»<iiiRi^     

To  make  him  ciil^hiiMclUrfefi  trioMrfaitDigha       > ' 
Let  gaflly  ihado^e$  bi$  j«v(rd  ^y«s  aiK^tit, 
And  tne  dire  thoughiof  his  cominiixcdeuill,', 
Shapeetfety-bu^  a^hideousfhapdeflb  deuilL 

pifbrbehii^lKiwMsofvcftwttfaitftlefietcaticcj^.  . 
AfiiidhinA(hhi$bcd>vtthbedredgh>ner,.  ■  i     - ; 
Let  thiircrbechaisicefaiai^iti&ill  miichance^ . 
To  make  liim  roooe,  hot  pkie  nothis  mones: 
Stqne  him  witb  hatchcdhearts  hacdcr  then  ftonc%; 

And  |«;fuihl)e>wamen  to  him  loofe  tb(!is  ipildti^ffcx. 

Y  Vildebaxhod  then  Tygers  iotheinK^fldnl^f « 
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Lethimlume  dmeto  ceare  hiscurledhairC) 
Let  hioi  tuute  time  tpM  himretfe  to  raue. 
Let  himhaue  time  Qitinie$heIpeto  difpaire. 
Let  him  bttte  time  to  line  a  lothed  flaue, 
Let  dim  haue  time  a  beggers  orts  to  crauc, 
'   And  time  to  fee  one  that  bvalmes  doth  llue^ 
.  r .  Diidatne  to  him  diftktned  (craps  togiue. 

Let  him  haue  tim^to  (ee  his^firiends  bis  (ocs^ 
And  merrie  fooles  to  mocke  at  him  refor  t : 
Let  him  haue  time  to  marke  how  flow  time  goes 
In  time  of  (brrow^  and  how  Iwiit  and  (hort 
His  time  of foIlie>and  his  time  of /port. 
And  euer  let  his  vnrecallingcrime 
Hauetimeto  waikth'abuungofhistime. 

O  time  thou  tntbrboth  to  good  and  bad, 
Teach  me  to  curfe  hhn  that  thou  taughtll  this  ill : 
At  his  owne  (hadow  let  thetheefi;  runne  mad, 
Himfelfe^himfel&ieekceuerie  howre  to  kill, 
Sttch  wretched  hadsiuch  wretched  blood  (huldipilL 
/  ••1^6i' who  ib  bale  would  filch  an  office  haue, 
'  At  fclandrous  deaths-man  to  fb  bafe  a  flaue* 

The 
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Thcbafcr  is  he  commingfrom  aKing, 
To  (lumc  his  hope  with  deedes  degenerate, 
)  The  mightier  man  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
/  •  That  makes  him  hoiiord,  or  begets  him  hate : 
>  For  grcateft  (candall  waits  on  greareft  (late. 
» The  Moone  being  cloudedj  preiently  ismifV, 
•'  Buthttle  liars  may  hide  them  when  they  lift. 

The  Crow  may  bath  hiscoaleblacke  wings  in  mire, 
And  vnperceau'dfiie  wiih  the  filth  away, 
But  if  the  like  the  fhow- white  Swan  dcfire, 
The  (laine  vppon  his  (iluer  Downe  will  ftay. 
>■  Poore  grooms  are  fi^hdes  night,kings  glorious  day, 
. '  Gnats  are  vnnotcd  whereioere  they  flie, 
'But  Eagles  gaz'd  vppon  wi:h  eucrie  eye. 

Out  idle  wordes,  feruantsto  (hallow  fooles, 
Vnprofitablc  founds,  weake  arbitrators, 
Bufle  your  felues  in  skill  contending  fchoole^ 
Debate  where  ley  :'ure  feru^s  with  dull  debators: 
To  trembling  Clients  be  you  mediators, 
Forme,  I  force  not  argument  a  Oraw, 
Since  that  my  cafe  is  pail  the  hcl  ne  of  law. 
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In  vainc  I  railc  atoportunitic, 
At  time,  at  T  A  R  Qv  I N,  and  vnchcarfull  night, 
Invaine  Icauill  with  mine  infamie. 
In  vaine  I  fpurne  at  my  confirm'd  de/pigh^ 
This  helpeleffe  ^oake  of  words  doth  me  no  right: 
The  remedic  indcede  to  do  me  good, 
Is  to  let  fonh  my  fowle  defiled  blood. 

Poore  hand  why  quiuerft  thou  at  this  decree? 

Honor  thy  felfe  to  rid  me  of  this  Ihame, 

For  if  I  die,  my  Honor  Hues  in  thee, 

But  if  I  Jiue  thou  liu'ft  in  my  defame; 

Since  thou  couldH;  not  defend  thy  loyall  Dame, 
And  wad  affeard  to  icratch  her  wicked  Fo, 
Kill  both  thy  felfe,  and  her  for  y  eelding  fo. 

This  (aid,  from  her  betombled  couch  (hee  (brtethy 
To  finde  fbme  defp'rat  Inftrumcnt  of  death, 
But  this  no  daughter  houfe  no  toole  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  paffagc  ofhcr  breath. 
Which  thronging  through  her  lips  fbvaniflicth, 
As  fmoake  from  MruA,  that  in  aire  confumcs. 
Or  that  which  from  dilcharged  Cannon  fumes. 

In 
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In  vaine  (quoih  ihee)  I  Hue,  and  feekc  in  vaine 
Some  happic  meane  to  end  a  haplcffelife. 
I  fcar'd  by  T  A  R  ct.v  I N  s  Fauchion  to  be  flaine, 
Yet  for  the  fclfc  (amc  purpofc  feekc  a  knifcj 
But  when  I  fcar'd  I  was  a  loyall  wife, 
So  am  I  now, 6  no  that  cannot  be. 
Of  that  true  tipe  hath  T  a  r  qv  i  n  rifled  me. 

0  that  is  gone  for  which  I  fought  to  Hue, 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fearc  to  die. 
To  cicarc  this  fpotby  death  (at  leaft)  I  giue 
A  badge  of  Fame  to  fclanders  liueric, 

A  dyingHfe,toliuinginfamlc : 

Poorc  hclplclTc  hctpe,  the  treafure  ftolne  away, 
To  burnc  the  guiltleffe  casket  where  it  lay. 

Well  well  dearc  C  o  i  a  t  i  n  e,  thou  (halt  not  know 
The  ftaincd  taft  of  violated  troth : 

1  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  fo, 
To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath: 

This  baftard  graffe  (hall  ncucr  come  to  growth, 
He  fliall  not  boaft  who  did  thy  (locke  pollute, 
Thai  diou  ait  doting  Either  of  his  finite. 
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Nor  (hall  he  ^.tiilc  at  thee  in  fccrct  thoughr, 
Nor  laugh  wiih  his  companions  at  thy  ftate, 
But  thou  (halt  know  thy  intrcft  was  not  bought 
BaCely  with  gold,  uut  ftoinc  from  foonh  thy  gate. 
For  me  I  am  the  miftrcflc  of  my  fate, 

And  with  my  trefpaffc  neuer  will  difpcncc, 
•1  ill  life  to  death  acquit  ray  forft  offence, 

I  will  not  poy(bnthcc  with  my  attaint, 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coin'd  excu(e^ 
My  fable  ground  of  (inne  I  will  not  paint, 
To  bide  the  truth  of  this  falfe  nights  abu(es. 
My  tongueihall  vtter  alf^mine  eyes  likefluces. 
As  from  a  mountaine  fpringthat  feeds  a  dale, 
Sha]gu(h  pure  ftreams  to  purge  my  impure  tale. 

By  this  lamenting  Philomele  had  ended 
The  well-  tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  forrow, 
And  (blemnc  night  with  flow  /ad  gate  defcended 
To  ouglie  l^eU,  when  loe  the  bluihing  morrow 
Lends  lightto  all  Mtt  eyes  that  light  will  borrow. 
But  cloudic  L  ¥  b  R  E€  E  (h^mes  her  fclfc  to  fee,  ., 
And  therefore  iUll  M  night  would  cloiftred  be. 

Reuealing 
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Reuealing  6ay  through  euery  crannie  /pies. 
And  (eems  to  point  her  out  where  (he  ins  weeping,  • 
To  whom  Ihcc  fobbing  fpcalccs,  6  eye  of  cye$,(ping, 
Why  pry'(t  thou  throgh  my  windowi"  leauethy  pee- 
Mock  with  thy  tickling  bcams,eics  that  arc  flecping; 
Brand  not  nniy  forehead  with  thy  percing  light, 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what's  done  by  night. 

Thus  cauils  Ihee  with  eueric  thing  (liee  (ccs. 
True  griefe  is  fond  and  tcftle  as  a  childc, 
Who  wayward  once,his  mood  with  naught  agrees^ 
Old  woes,  not  infant  ibrrowes  beare  them  milde^ 
Continuance  tames  the  one,  the  other  wilde. 
Like  an  vnpractiz'd  iwimmer  plungingiVill, 
With  too  much  labour  drov/ns  for  want  of  skills 

So  (hee  deepe  drenched  in  a  Sea  of  care^ 
Holds  difpuution  with  ech  thing  (heevewesy 
And  CO  her  (clfe  all  forrow  doth  compaf  e^  . 
No  obied  but  her  pallions  (Irengtb  renewes : 
And  a^one  (hiftes  another  ftraightinfewe^ 

Somttme  her  griefe  is  duhibe  and  hath  no  word^ 
Sometime  tis  mad  and  too  much  talke  af&rds» 

H  t 
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The  little  birds  that  tune  their  mornings  toy, 
Make  her  mones  mad,  with  their  {weet  melodi^ 
«  For  mirth  doth  (earch  the  bottome  ofannoy, 
<'  Sadfouies  are  Hainc  iumerriecompanie, 
***Gricfc  bcft  is  pleafd  with  gricfcs  fbcietie  5 
*^  True  forrow  then  is  fecliuglic  fuffiz'd, 
*^  V  Vhen  with  like  iemblance  it  is  Hmpathiz'd. 

^<  Tis  double  death  to  drowne  in  ken  of  Ihore, 
**  He  ten  times  pines,that  pines  beholding  food, 
*^  To  fee  the  faluc  doth  make  the  wound  ake  more : 
^  Great  griefe  greeues  moft  at  that  .wold  do  it  good; 
^  Deepe  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gende  flood. 
Who  being  ftopt^the  bouding  banks  orefloweSy 
'  Griefe  dallied  with,  nor  law,  nor  limit  knowcs. 

You  mockii^  Birds(qaodi  (he)your  tunes  intombc 
Within  your  hollow  (welling  feadiered  breaft^ 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb^ 
My  relllcfle  difcord  loucs  no  (lops  norrefts : 
^*  A  woefull  Hofte(!e  brookes  not  merrie  guefts, 
Rali(h  your  nimble-notes  to  pleadng'eares, 
^  Dilbes  likes  dups  whe  time  is  kept  with  teares. 

Come 
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Come  Philoraclc  that  (ing'ft  of  rauilliment, 
Make  thy  fad  grouc  in  my  didicucld  heare, 
As  the  danke  earth  v/cepcs  at  thy  languiilimcnc: 
So  I  at  each  fad  (Iraine,  will  (Iraine  i  teare, 
And  with  deepegrones  the  Diapafon  bcare: 
For  burthen- wife  ile  hum  on  T  a  r  qv  i  n  ftill, 
While  thou  on  Terevs  defcants  better  skill 

And  whiles  againft  a  thorne  thou  bcar*ft  thy  part. 
To  keepe  thy  fliarpe  woes  waking,  wretched  I 
To  imitate  thee  well,  againft  my  heart 
Will  fixe  a  fliarpe  knife  to  af&ight  mine  eye, 
Who  iflt  winke  fliall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
Thclc  meanes  as  frets  vpon  an  inflrument, 
Shal  tune  our  heart-firings  to  truelanguiihment. 

And  for  poore  bird  thou  fing'ft  not  in  the  day, 
As  fliaming  anie  eye  (hould  thee  behold : 
Some  darke  deepe  defert  feated  from  the  way. 
That  knowes  not  parching  heat,  nor  freezing  cold 
Will  wee  find  out :  and  there  we  will  vnfold 

To  creatures  ftern,fad  tiines  to  change  their  kinds, 
'  Sincemeproue  beafts,Iet  beads  bear  gedc  minds. 
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As  ths  poorc  frighted  Dcarc  that  (bnds  at  gaze, 
Wildly  determining  v  hich  way  to  flie, 
Or  one  incompaft  wi:h  a  winding  maze, 
That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  rcadilie: 
So  with  hcF  Iclfc  is  Ihee  in  rautinic. 

To  Hue  or  die  which  of  the  twainc  were  better, 
V  Vhcn  life  is  (liam'd  and  death  rcproches  dettcr* 

To  kill  my  feIfe,quoth  fliee,  alacke  what  were  it. 
But  with  my  body  my  poore  foules  pollufioh? 
They  that  Ioo(e  halfe  with  greater  patience  beare  it^ 
Then  they  whofe  whole  isfwallowed  in  confulion. 
That  mother  tries  a  mercilclTc  conclufion, 

>  Who  hauing  two  fweet  babcs,whcn  death  takes 
'Will  flay  the  other,  and  be  nurfe  to  none.  ';(oac, 

My  bodie  or  my  fbule  which  was  the  dearer? 

V  Vhcnthc  one  pure,  the  oihcr  made  deuinc, 

V  Vhofc  louc  of  eyther  to  my  /elfc  was  nearer  ? 
When  both  were  kept  for  Heaucn  and  Colatine: 
Ay  me,  the  Barke  pild  from  t  he  loftie  Pine, 

>  HislCaues  will  wither,  and  his  Tap  decay, 
So  mufl:  my  (bule  her  batkc  being;  pild  away. 

Her 
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Her  houfe  is  (ack^ her  quiet  interrupted, 

Her  manfion  battcrd  by  the  cnemic, 

Her  facrcii  temple  (potted,  fpoild,  corrupted, 

Groflie  ingirt  with  daring  infamic. 

Then  let  ituotbc  cald  impietie. 

If  in  this  blemillitfort  I  make  (bme  hole. 
Through  which  I  may  conuay  thi^  troubled  /bule, 

Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  C  o  l  a  1 1  n  e 
Hauc  heard  the  caufc  of  my  vntimelie  death. 
That  he  may  vow  in  that  fad  houre  of  mine, 
Reuenge  on  him  that  made  mc  ftop  my  breath. 
My flained bloud to  T a r qv i n  ile bequeath. 
Which  for  him  tainted,lliall  for  him  be  fpent. 
And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  tedament. 

My  Honor  ile  bequeath  vnto  the  knife 

That  wounds  my  bodie  (b  di(honored, 

Tis  Honor  to  depriue  dilhonord  life. 

The  one  will  Hue,  the  other  being  dead. 

So  offliames  afhes  (hall  my  Fame  be  bred, 
For  in  my  death  I  munher  ihamefull  /cornc, 
My  (hame  Co  dead,mine  honor  is  new  borne. 

I 
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Dcarc  Lord  ofthatdcarc  iewcll  I  hauc  loft. 
What  Icgacie  (hall  [  bequeath  to  thcc  j* 
My  rcfoluiion  louc  fliall  be  thy  boft, 
By  whofe  example  thou  reueng'd  mayft  be. 
How  T  A  R  cty  I N  muft  be  vfd,read  it  in  me, 
My  felfc  ihy  friend  will  kill  my  felfethy  fo, 
And  for  my  fake  fcrue  thou  falfc  T  a  r  qv  i  n  To. 

This  briefc  abridgement  of  my  will  I  make, 
My  fbulc  and  bodie  to  the  skies  and  ground: 
My  refolution  Husband  doc  thou  take, 
Mine  Honor  be  the  knifes  that  makes  my  wound, 
My  (liamc  be  his  that  did  my  Fame  confound; 
And  all  my  Fame  that  Hues  disburfed  be. 
To  thofe  that  Hue  and  thinke  no  fhame  of  me. 

Thou  C  o  L  A  T I N  E  (halt  ouerfee  this  will. 
Ho  w  was  I  ouerfeene  that  thou  (lialt  (ce  it  ? 
My  bloud  (hall  wa(h  the  fclander  of  mine  ill, 
My  Hues  foule  deed  my  lifes  faire  end  (hall  free  it. 
Faint  not  faint  heart,  but  ftoutlic  iay  fo  be  it, 
Yeeld  to  my  hand,  my  hand  (hall  conquer  thcc, 
Thou  dcadjboth  die,  and  both  (hall  vigors  be. 

This 
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This  pJot  of  death  when  fadlie  flicc  hzd  layd, 
And  wip*tihc  briniih  pcailc  from  her  b/it.ht  eie^ 
With  vntun'd  tongue  fhec  hoai  llic  cals  her  maydj 
VVhofcfwift  obedience  tohcrmifrrcflc  hies, 
*^  For  fleet- wing'd  duetic  with  thoghts  feathers  flics, 
Poorc  L  V  c  R  E  c  E  checks  vnto  her  ma  id  fecm  fo, 
As  winter  meads  vvhen  fun  dothmek  ihcir  inow. 

Her  miflre(Te  (bee  doth  giue  demure  good  morrow, 
With  foft  flow-tongue, true  marke  ofmodeftiv. 
And  ions  aiadlooke  to  her  Ladies  (brrow, 
(For  why  her  face  wore  forrov/cs  huerie.) 
But  durll  not  aske  of  her  audaciouflie, 

Why  her  two  luns  were  clowd  ecclipled  ib, 
Nor  why  her  faire  cheeks  ouer-walhc  with  woe, 

Bucasthe  earth  doth  weepe  the  Sun  being  ict, 
Each  flowre  moiftned  like  a  meking  eye ; 
Euen  fo  the  maid  with  fwelHng  drops  gan  wet 
Her  circled  eien  inforfl,  by  (impathie 
Of  tfaofefairc  Suns  ict  in  her  miflrefle  skie, 
Who  inafakwau'dOcean  quench  their  h'ght, 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night. 

I  2 
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Aprcmcwhilcihcrcprctticcrcaturesftand,  . 
Like  luoric  conduits  corall  ccftcrns  falling : 
One  iuftlic  wccpcs,  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  caufe,  but  cbmpartic  of  her  drops  fpiHing, 
.  Thfeir  pcntlc  fex  to  wcepe  arc  often  willing^ 
Greeuing  themfelucs  to  gclTe  at  others  torts, 
And  the  they  drown  their  cies^orbreak  their  harts. 

For  men  haue  marble,  women  waxen  mindcs. 
And  therefore  are  they  form-das  marble  will, 

Is  form-d  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill. 

Then  call  them  not  the  Authors  of  their  ill, 
No  more  then  waxe  fliall  be  accounted  euill, 
Wherein  is  (lamptthc  femblancc  of  a  DcuiU. 

Their  finoothncflfcilfki  agoodly  champainc  plainc, 
Laies  open  all  the  little  wormcs  that  crccpc, 
In  men  as  in  a  rough  grownc  grouc  rcmainc. 
Caue  keeping  euils  that  obfcurcly  fleepc. 
Through  chriftall  wals  cch  fittlc  mote  will  pccpCj 
.  Though  me  ci  coucr  crimes  with  bold  ftcrn  looks, 
^  Poore  womens  faces  are  their  ownc  faults  books. 

No 
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No  man  inueigh  againft  the  withcrcci  flowrc, 
But  chide  rough  wi.'r  cr  that  the  flowrc  hath  kild, 
Not  that  dcuour'u,  but  that  which  doth  dcuour 
Is  worthic  blame, 6  let  it  not  be  hild 
Poore  vv omens  faults,  that  they  arc(b  fulfild 

V  V  ith  mens  abufes,  thofe  proud  Lords  to  blame. 
Make  weak-made  wome  tenants  to  their  {hame« 

The  prefident  whereof  in  Lvcrece  view, 
Aflail'd  by  night  with  circumftanccs  ftrong 
Of  prcfent  death,  and  (hame  that  might  inluc. 
By  that  her  death  to  do  her  husband  wrong, 
Such  danger  to  rcftftance  did  belong : 

That  dying  feare  through  all  her  bodie  (pred, 
And  who  cannot  abufe  a  bodie  dead  f 

By  this  milde  patience  bidfaire  Lvcrece  ipeake, 
To  the  poore  countcrfaite  of  her  complayning, 
My  gtrlc,  quoth  ihce,on  what  occafion  breake 
Thofe  tears  fro  thee,that  downe  thy  cheeks  are  raig- 
If thou  doft  weepe  for  gricfc  of  my  fuftaining:  (ning? 
Know  gentle  w ench  it  fmall  auailcs  mv  mood, 
,  If  tears  could  help,mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

1} 
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Eut  tell  me  girle,  when  went  (and  rhere  fhee  (laide. 
Till  after  a  dccpc  gronc)  T  a  r  qj  i  n  from  hence, 
Madame  ere  I  was  vp  (repli'd  the  maide,) 
The  more  to  blame  my  iluggard  negligence. 
Yet  wiih  the  fault  I  thus  farre  can  dilpcnce : 
My  lelfc  w  as  (Hrring  ere  t  he  brcake  of  day. 
And  ere  I  rofe  was  T  a  r  qv  i  n  gone  away. 

But  Lady,  if  your  maide  may  be  (b  bold, 
Shee  would  requefl  to  know  your  hcauinefle : 
(O  peace  quoth  L  v  c  r  e  c  E)if  it  ihould  be  told, 
>  The  repetition  cannot  HMke  it  lefle : 
For  more  it  is,  then  I  can  well  ezpreiTe, 
•  And  that  deepe  torture  may  be  cal'd  a  Hell, 
'  V  V  hen  more  is  felt  then  one  hath  power  to  telL 

Go  get  mee  hither  paper,  inkc,  and  pen, 
Yetlaue  that  labour,  for  I  haue  them  hearc, 
(What  (hould  I  fay)  one  of  my  husbands  men 
Bid  thou  be  readie,  by  and  by,  to  beare 
A  letter  to  my  Lord,  my  Loue,  my  Deare, 
Bid  him  with  fpeede  prepare  to  carrie  it, 
The  caufe  craues  ha(V,and  ic  will  (bone  be  w  rit. 

Her 
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Her  Diaidc  is  gone,  and  tlice  prepares  to  write, 
Firft  houeriiig  ore  the  paper  with  her  quill : 
Conceipt  and  grieic  an  eager  combat  fight. 
What  wit  (etsdowne  is  blotted  (Iraight  with  will. 
This  is  too  curious  good,  this  blunt  and  ill. 
Much  like  a  preltc  of  people  at  a  dore, 
^Throng  her  inuentions  which  (liall  go  before. 

At  laftlhcc  thus  begins :  thou  worthic  Lord, 
Ofthatvnworthic  wife  that  grcctcththcc,  f 

Health  to  thy  pcrfor))  next^^uchfisifie  t^afford 
(If  euer  loue,  thy  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  thou  wilt  (cq) . 
Some  prefemfpecd,  to  come  and  vifkemc:  ' 
So  I  commend  me^froni  our  houfe  in  grief e^ 
'  My  woes  are  tcdious^though  my  words  arc  briefe» 

Here  folds  fliee  vp  the  tenure  ofher  woe^ 
Her  ccrtaine  forrow  writ  vncenainely,. 
By  th  is  ihort  Cedule  Colatine  may^know 
Her  griefC)  but  nojc  her  griefes  true  quality, 
Shee  dares  not  thereof  make  dircoucr)v 
Left  faftihould  hold  it  herown  grbtTe  abu(e^ 
Ere  Ihe  with  bloud  haddain'd  hbr  Aain'd  excv(e. 
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Bcfides  the  life  and  feeling  ofher  paffion^ 

Shee  hoords  to  fpend,  when  he  is  by  to  heare  her, 

V  Vhen  ngb9,&  gronos,&  tears  may  grace  the  faflii  5 
Ofher  diigrace,  the  better  io  to  deare  her 

From  that  fulpicio  which  the  world  might  bear  her. 
To  Ihun  this  Wot, ihcc  would  not  blot  the  letter 
VVithwords^tilla^ion  might  becom  the  better. 

•To  (ee  (ad  fi^ts^moues  more  then  heare  them  told. 
For  then  the  eye  interprctes  to  the  earc 
The  heauieitiodon  that  it  doth  behold,  . 

V  Vhen  (uerie  part,  a  part  of  woe  doth  beare. 
Tis  but  a  part  of  fbrrow  that  we  heare, 

'Deep  founds  make  leircrnoifethelhallowfoords. 
And  (brro  w  ebs,being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Her  letter  now  is  feal'd,  and  on  it  writ 
At  A  R  D  E  A  tomy  Lord  with  more  then  hz'R, 
The Pofl: attends, and  thee  deliuers it. 
Charging  the  fowr-fac'd  groome,  to  high  as  faft 
As  lagging fowles  before  the  Nonhcme  blads, 
Speed  more  then  fpeed,but  dul  &  (low  fhc  deem^ 
Extremity  dill  vrgeth  fuch  extremes. 

The 
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The  hotnelie  villaine  curdes  to  her  lov. 
And  blufliing  on  her  with  a  ftedtad;  eye, 
Receaues  the  (croU  without  or  yea  or  no. 
And  forth  with  baihfuU  innocence  doth  hie. 
But  they  whofe  guilt  within  their  bofbmes  lie. 
Imagine  euerie  eye  beholds  their  blame. 
For  LvcRECE  though^  he  blulht  to  fee  her  fhame, 

When  {celie  Croomc  (God  wot)  it  was  defect 
Offpiritc,  life,  and  bold  audacitie, 
Such  harmlelTe  creatures  haue  a  true  refpect 
To  taike  in  deeds,^hile  dthers  faucilie 
Proraifc  more  (peed,  but  do  it  ley  furelic. 
Eucn  (6  this  pacterne  of  the  worne-out  age, 
Pawn'd  honed  Iooks,but  laid  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duetie  kindled  her  miftrud. 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  dieir  faces  blaxed, 
Shee  thought  he  bluflir ,  as  knowing  Tarqvins  luft, 
And  bluihing  with  him,wiillie  on  himgazed. 
Her  earned  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed. 
The  moreftiee  faw  the  bloud  his  cheeks  replcnifh, 
1  he  more  uie  tlioti^ht  he  fpied  in  her  fbm  olemifiu 
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B  ut  long  ihee  thinkes  till  he  returnc  againe, 
And  yet  the  dutious  vaflall  icarce  is  gone, 
The  wearie  nme  (hee  cannot  entertaine, 
For  now  tis  dale  to  G^  to  weepc,  a  nd  grone, 
So  woe  hadi  weaned  woe,  mone  tired  mone, 
That  (hee  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  (lay, 
Pawnngformeans  to  mourne  ibme  newer  way. 

At  laft  (hee  cals  to  mind  where  hangs  a  peece 
Of  skilfull  painting,  midc  for  P  r  i  a  m  s  1  roy, 
Before  die  which  is  drawn  die  pow  er  of  Greece, 
For  HELENS.rapeythcCitiietodeftroy, 
Threatningdoud-kifling  I  l  l  i  o  n  with  annoy, 
Which  the  conceipted  Painter  drew  fo  prowd, 
.  AsHeauen  (it  fecm  d)  to  kifle  the  turrets  bow'd. 

A  thou(and  lamenuble  obiew^  there. 
In  fcocne  of  Nature,  An  gaue  liueleHe  life. 
Many  a  dry  drop  /cem'd  a  weeping  teare. 
Shed  for  the  flaughtred  husband  by  the  wife. 
The  red  bloud  rcck'd  to  Ihew  the  Painters  ftrifc, 
And  dying  eyes  gleem'd  fonh  their  alhie  lights^ 
. :  Like  dying  coales  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There 
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There  miglitvoufcethcIabouringPyoncr 
Bqgiinvd  wiiii  iwea^  and  (incaredali  with  dufl-^ 
And  from  the  towrcs  of  Troy,  there  would  appeare 
The  vcric  tycs  of  men  through  loopholes  thruft, 
Gazing  vppon  the  Greekcs  with  little  lu{^ 
Such  fweec  obferuance  in  this  workc  was  had, 
That  one  might  fee  thofc  farre  of  eyes  looke  fad. 

Jn  ^reat  commaimders,  Grace,  and  Maieftic^ 
You  might  behold  triumphing  in  their  faces^ 
In  youeh  quickbearinganddextcritic, 
And  here  and  there  the  Painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards  marching  on  with  trembling  paces. 
V  Vhich  hartlcllb  pcalaunts  did  To  wel  refcmbic, 
That  one  would  (wear  he  law  them  quake  6<:  treble. 

In  At  AX  and  VLrssEs^o  what  Art 
Of  Phifiognomy  might  one  behold ! 
The  face  of  cy  thcr  cyphered  cy thcrs  heart. 
Their  face,  their  manners  moft  exprcflie  told, 
III  A I  AX  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  rold. 
But  the  mild  glance  that  flic  V  i.  y  s  s  e  s  lent. 
Shewed  decpc  regard  and  fmilii  ij^  £>ouernmeBt^ 
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* 

There  pleading  might  you  fee  grauc  Nestor  ftand, 
Artwcrc  incouragingthc  Grcekcsto  fight, 
Making  fuch  fobcr  adion  with  his  hand. 
That  it  bcguild  attention,  charm'd  the  fight^ 
In  fpccch  it  feemd  his  beard,  all  filuer  white, 

V  Vag'd  vp  and  downe,  and  from  his  lips  did  flie. 
Thin  winding  breath  which  purl'd  vp  to  the  * ' 


About  him  were  a  preffc  of  gaping  faces. 
Which  fecm'dto  fwallow  vp  his  ibund  aduicc, 
All  ioyntlic  liftning, but  with  feucrall  graces, 
As  if  fome  Marmaide  did  their  eares  imice, 
Some  high,  (bme  low,  the  Painter  was  fo  nice. 
The  fcalpes  of  mani^almoft  hid  behind. 
To  iump  vp  higher  feem'd  to  mocke  the  mind. 

Here  one  mans  hand  leand  on  anothers  head, 
His  nofc  being  (hadowcd  by  his  neighbours  eare. 
Here  one  being  throng'd,bears  back  all  boIn,&red, 
Another  rmotherd,(eemes  to  pelt  and  (V'eare, 
And  in  their  rage  ftich  (ignes  of  rage  they  bcare. 
As  but  for  lofle  ofNisTORS  golden  words, 
It  (eem'd  they  would  debate  with  angrie  fwords. 

Foe 
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For  much  imaginaric  worke  was  there> 
Conceipt  deceitful],  (o  compad^  fo  kindtf, 
That  for  A  c  H I L  L  E  s  image  ((ood  his  fpeare 
Grip'c  in  an  Armed  hand,himfe]fe  behind 
Was  left  vnfeene,  fauc  to  the  eye  of  mind, 
A  hand,  a  foote,  a  face,a  leg,  a  head 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  wals  of  ftrong  befieged  Tr  o  y,  (iielc^ 
When  their  braue  hopc,bold  Hector  march'dto 
Stood  manie  Troian  mothers  Iharing  ioy. 
To  fee  their  youthful]  fons  bright  weapons  wield, 
And  to  their  hope  they  fiich  odde  a^ion  yeeld, 
That  through  their  1  ight  ioy  feemed  to  appear^ 
(Like  bright  things  ftaind)  a  kind  of  heauie  feare. 

And  from  the  ftrond  of  Dardan  where  they  fought, 
To  S I M  o  I  s  reedie  bankes  the  red  bloud  ran, 
VVhofe  waues  to  imitate  the  battaile  fought 
With  (welling  ridges,  and  their  rankes  began 
To  breake  vppon  the  galled  (liore,  and  than 
Retire  againe,til]  meeting  greaterranckes 
Tbey  ioine,  &  iliooc  their  fome  atSmoisbancks. 
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To  this  well  painted  peece  isLvckbcb  come^ 

To  fitld  a  face  where  all  didrefle  is  field, 

Manie  (hee  fees,  where  cares  haue  carucdfomc^- 

But  none  where  all  difhefTe  and  dolor  dweld^ 

Till  fhee  difpayring  H  e  c  v  b  a  beheld, 

Staring  on  Pii  i  am$  wounds  wichherold  ey«s, 
V  Vhich  bleeding  vnder  Pirrhvs  proud  foot  lies. 

InherthePain^fhad  anathomiz'd 
Times  mine,  beauties  wracke,an*d  grim  cares  raign. 
Her  cheeks  with  chops  atidwrindes  were  difguiz'<^ 
Of^what  (lice  was,noieinblance  did  rcmainc: 
Her  bl^w^bloiid  changed  fg  blackc  in  eitenev  ain^ . . 
Wanting  the  fpring,  that  thofc  flii'uukc  pipes  had 
She  w'd  life  imprifbu'd  in  a  bodie  dead.         (fed, 

Oik  tbi$  fad  (hadd  w  L.v  c  n  B  d  « jfpends  her  eye^ 
And(hapesbef]fbrFow.<QiJi^Bdldameswoes, 
V  Vho  nothing  wants  to  anfwer  her  but  cries. 
And  bitter  words  tio  ban  her  crucll  Foes. 
The  Painter  was  no  Cod'to  lend  her  thofc. 

And  therefore  Lycrece  fwcars  he  did  her  wron^ 

To  giue  her  fo  much  griefe,and  not  a  tong. 

Poorc  ^ 
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ft 

Poore  In(lrumcnt(qucth  (hce)withcuta  (buod^ 
lie  tunc  \  hy  woes  with  my  lameniing  tongue, 
AnddropfwcccBalmein  Priam  s  painted  wound, 
And  railc  on  P  i  a  r  h  v  s  that  hath  done  him  wrong; 
And  v.'iih  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  burns  (o  longj 
And  widi  my  knife  icratch  out  the  angrie  eyes, 
Of  all  the  Greckes  that  are  thine  enemies. 

• 

Shew  me  the  (Irumpctthat  began  this  (lur. 
That  with  my  nailes  her  beautic  I  may  teare: 
Thy  heat  of  luft  fond  P  a  r  i  s  did  incur 
This  lode.<;^wrath,that  burning  Troy  doth  bearej 
Thy  eye  kindled  thefire  that  burneth  her^ 
And  here  in  Troy  for  tre(pa(Ie  of  thine  eye. 
The  Sire,  the  fbnnc,  the  Dame.and  daughter  die. 

Why  iliould  the  priuate  pleafure  of /bme  one 
Become  the  publicke  plague  of  manie  moe  ? 
Let  (inne  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Vppon  his  head  that  hath  tran/grefTed  (b. 
Let  guiltlcHe  fbules  be  freed  from  guilty  woe, 
':  For  ones  offence  why  lliouldfb  many  ^1^ 

>  To  plague  a  priuate  unne  in  generall. 
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Lo  here  weeps  H  i  c  v  b  a,  here  Pr  i  a  u  dies, 
Here  manly  H  bc  t  o  r  faints>hereTROYLv$  founds^ 
Here  firtend  by  friend  in  bloudie  channel  lies : 
And  friend  to  friend  giucs  vnaduifed  wounds, 
And  one  mans  luft  tnefe  manie  Hues  confounds, 
f  Had  doting  Priam  checkt  his  Tons  defirc, 
/■Troy  had  bin  bright  with  Fame,  &  not  with  fire. 

Here  feelingly  fhc  weeps  T  r  o  y  b  s  painted  woes, 
For  (orrow,  like  a  beauie  hanging  Bell, 
Once  fet  on  ringing,  with  his  own  waight  goes. 
Then  little  ffarength  rii^s  out  the  doleftdl  knell, 
So  L  V  c  R  E  c  E  fet  a  worke,  fad  tales  doth  tell 
To  pcncel'd  pcnfiuencs,  &  colour'd  (brrow,  (row, 
She  lends  them  words,  &  fhe  their  looks  doth  bor- 

Sbee  throwesher  cjcs  about  the  painring  round. 
And  who  fhee  finds  forlorne,lhee  doth  larnent : 
At  la(l  fhee  fees  a  vTetchcd  image  bound, 
That  piteous  lookes,  to  Phrygian  iheapheards  lent. 
His  face  though  fiill  of  cares,  yetlhcA^'d  content. 
Onward  to  T  r  o  y  with  the  blunt  fwains  he  goes, 
So  mild  that  patience  fcem'd  to  fcorne  his  woes. 

In 
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In  him  the  Painter labour'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceipt,  and  giue  the  harmlefTc  (how 
An  humble  gate,calmc  look%eyes  wayling  dill, 
A  brow  vnbentthatreem'd  to  welcome  wo. 
Cheeks  neitherred,nor  pale,butming!cdfo. 
That  blu(hing  red,  no  guiltie  inftance  gaue, 
Nor  alliie  pale,the  feare  thatfidfe  hearts  hauc. 

But likeaconftant  and  confirmed  Deuill, 
He  entertain'd  a  (how,  (o  Teeming  iulV, 
And  therein  Co  en(conc't  his  iecret  euill^ 
That  lealoude  it  felfe  could  not  mi(lru(l, 
Falfe  creeping  Craft,  and  Periurie  (hould  thruft 
Into  fo  bright  a  daie,  (uch  blackfac'd  florms. 
Or  blot  with  Hell-bom  (in  fuch  Saint-like  forms. 

The  well-  skil'd  w^man  this  milde  Image  drew 
For  periur'd  S  i  n  o  m,  wbofe  inchaunting  ftorie 
The  credulous  old  P  R I A  M  after  flew. 
V  Vho(e  words  like  wild  fire  burnt  the  Ihming  gloric 
Of  rich-built  I  l  l  i  o  n,  that  the  skies  were  for  ie, 
And  little  ftars  (hot  from  their  fixed  places, 
V  Vhe  dieir  glasfel,wherin  they  view'd  their  faces. 
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This  pidurc  (hec  aduifedly  perufdy 
And  chid  tlic  Painter  for  his  wondrous  skill : 
Sayingjibme  ihape  in  S  i  n  o  n  s  was  abui'd. 
So  faire  a  forme  lodgfd  not  a  mind  (b  111^ 
And  dill  on  him  (hee  gaz'd,  and  gazing  ftill. 

Such  (ignes  oftruth  in  his  plaine  facelheefpied, 
That  ihee  concludes,  the  Pidure  was  belied. 


It  cannot  be  (quoth  (he)  that  fo  much  guile, 
(Shee  would  haue  (aid)  can  lurke  in  fuch  a  looket 
But  T  A  R  Qjri  N  s  (hape,came  in  her  mind  the  while, 
And  from  her  tongu^  can  lurk,fi'om  cannot,  tooke 
It  cannot  be,  ihee  in  that  fence  forlboke, 
Andtum'd  itthus,  it  cannot  be  I  find, 
But  fuch  a  face  (hould  beare  a  widted  mind. 

For  euen  as  fubtill  S  t  n  o  n  here  is  ptintec^ 
So  fbber  fad,  fo  wearie,  and  fo  milde, 
(  As  if  w  i :  h  gricfe  or  trauailc  he  had  fainted) 
To  me  came  T  a  r  qv  i  n  armed  to  beguild 
With  outward  honefHe,  but  yet  defild 

With  inward  vice,as  Priam  him  did  cherifh : 
'  So  did  I T  A  R  Qv  I N^  ib  my  Troy  did  perilh* 

Locke 
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Looke  looke  how  liftning  P  k  i  a  m  wctt  his  eyes. 
To  fee  thofe  borrowed  ceares  that  S  i  n  o m  {heeds, 
Priam  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wife? 
For  euerie  teare  he  £Us  a  Troian  bleeds: 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  Aence  proceeds, 
Tho(e  roud  cleat  pearls  of  his  that  pioue  thy  pit^, 
Are  bals  of  guenchlefle  fire  to  burne  thy  Citty. 

Such  Deuils  (leale  efTcas  fi-om  lighdelTe  HeH, 
For  S I N  o  N  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 
And  in  that  cold  hot  burning  fire  doth  dwell, 
Thefc  contraries  fuch  vnitie  do  hold. 
Only  to  flatter  fooles,  and  make  them  boldj 
>  So  P  R 1 A  M  s  trud  falfe  S  i  n  o  n  s  teares  doth  flatter, 
)  That  he  finds  means  to  burne  his  Troy  with  water. 

Here  all  inrag'd  fiich  paflion  her  aflailes, 
That  patience  is  <}uite  beaten  from  her  breafl^ 
Shee  tears  th'e  (encelefle  S  i  n  o  n  with  her  naile^ 
Comparing  him  tothatvnhappiegueft^ 
V Vhofe  deede  hath  made  herfelfe,  herfelfe  detedj 
Ac  bft  (hee  finilingly  with  thisgiues  ore, 
Foole  fooI,quoth  (h^his  wounds  wil  not  be  lore 

L  1 
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Thus'cbs  am!  flovrcs  the  currant  of  herfoffOWi, 
A  nd  time  doth  wcaric  time  with  hfcr  eoinplaymng> 
Shcc  looks  for  nighr,  Si  then  (hcc  longs  for  morrow, 
A  nd  both  fliec  thinks  too  long  with  her  rcmayning. 
».  Short  rime  fccihs  long,in fonfowes  (h«rp  fiAayningk 

■>  Though  wo  be  hcauie,  yet  it  fcMonae  ikepcs, 
/  And  they  that  watch,(cetimc,how.flow  it  creeps, 

V  Vhi  A  all  this  lime  hath  ouerflipthcr  thought^ 
1  hat  Ihec  with  painted  Images  hath  fpent, 
P  cing  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  gricfc  broi^ht^ 
By  deepc  fiiriniie  of othen  detriment^ 
Loofingher  woes  in  (hews  of  difcontcnti 
'  i  It  carcthfomc,  though  none  it  euer  cured, 

, .  To  tliinke  their  dolour  others  hauc  endured. 

Bucfloyi^tbemindftill  Mcfl«»ercomcbaekc, 
Brings  home  his  Lord  and  otncr  corapanie, 
V  Vho  finds  his  L.t  c  k  b  c  b  clad  in  mourning  black. 
And  round  about  her  tcare-diftained  eye 
Blew  circles  ftream'd,  like  Rain-bows  in  the  skie* 
Thcfe  watcrgalls  in  her  dim  Element, 
Foretell  new  ftormes  to  thofc  alrcadic  (pent 

VVWch 
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Which  when  her  (ad  beholding  husband  /aw^ 
Atnazedlie  in  her  (ad  face  he  ftares : 
Her  eyes  though  fod  in  tears  look'd  red  and  raw^ « 
Her  liuelie  colour  kil'd  withdeadlie  cares. 
He  tiath  no  power  to  aske  her  how  (h  ee  fares, 
<Both  ftood  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance. 
Met  (it  from  home,woodring  ech  others  chance 

At  laft  he  takes  her  by  the  bloudlelTe  hand. 
And  thus  begins :  what  vncouth  ill  euent 
Hath  thee  befalne,  that  thou  doft  trembling  (land  ?. 
Sweet  loue  what  fpite  hath  thy  f aire  colour  fpent? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  difcontent  > 

V  nmaske  deare  deare,  this  moodie  hcauineflc. 
And  tell  thy  griefe,  that  we  may  giue  redreffe. 

Threetimes  with  fighes  (hee  giues  her  (brrow  fire. 
Ere  once  (hee  can  di/charge  one  word  ofwoc  t 
At  length  addred  to  an(wer  his  deiire, 
5ihec  modeftlie  prepares,  to  let  diem  know 
Her  Honor  is  taiie  priibncr  by  the  Foe, 

Willie  C  o  L  A  T I N  E  and  his  conibrted  Lords,, 
With  fad  attention  long  to  heare  herwords^ 

Li 
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And  opw  this  {nie  Swan  inber  watrie.  actt, 
Beginstbeiid  Dirge  ofher  cercaine  ending 
Few  won]s(<|iiotfa(hee)  (hall  fie  the  trefpaflebeJI^ 
Where  no  cxcuie  can  gioe  the  fault  amending. 
•In  me  moe  woes  tfaa>  words  are  iiow  depeddiflg^ 
And  my  laments  woiildbe  dawnoottpo  loii|^ 
TotellthiBfiiall  with  one  pooretireduN^  .. 

Tbenbeihisalldietaskelthaihto&yy  .  ' 
Dea^  husband  in  the  inter^ofdiy  bed  n. ' 
Aftrangercame,  aodontbat  pillow  lay, 

Where  thou  waift.wooc  to  reft  thy  wcariehcad^ 
And  what  wrong  elJ6<iiay  be  imj^inecf, 
By  fottleinforceqaent  might  be  done  to  m^ 
From  that  {alas)  thy  Lvc&ecb  isootfrec* 

Forinthe  dread^deadofdarkemidnigfa^ 
With  (hiningFancfaion  in  my  chamber  cane 
A  creepif^  creative  witbafiamingligfit^ 
And  IbfUy  criedyawake^ou  Romaine  Daine^ 
And  entertaiac  my  loue^  elle  hfting  fiiame 
On  theeandthinethis  n^ht  Iwill  infli^ 
IfdiQttmyloiiesdcfiredocooiiadiA* 


Fur 
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For  Come  hard  fauour'd  Groome  of  thine,  quoth  he, 
VnlcfTcthou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will 
lie  murther  Oraight,  and  then  ile  (laughter  thee, 
And  fweare  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfill 
The  lothfome  a^  of  Lu((,and  fo  did  kill 
The  lechors  in  their  deed,  this  A^  will  be 
My  Fame,  and  thy  perpetuall  infamy. 

With  this  I  did  begin  to  ftart  and  cry. 
And  then  againft  my  heart  he  (ct  his  (word. 
Swearing,  vnleffe  I  tooke  all  patiently, 
I  (hould  not  Hue  to  (peake  another  word. 
So  Ihould  my  (hame  (llll  Tp(^  vpon  record, 
And  ncuer  be  forgot  in  migbtie  Roome 
Th'adultcrat  death  of  Lvcrece,  and  her  Groome. 

Mine  enemy  was  flrongj  my  poore  felfe  weake, 
(And  farrc  the  weaker  with  lo  (Irong  a  fcare) 
My  bloudic  fudge  forbod  my  tongue  to  fpeake. 
No  rightfull  pica  might  plead  for  fudice  there. 
His  fcarlct  Lu(l  came  euidence  to  fwcare 

That  my  poore  bcautichad  purloiii'd  his  eyes, 
And  when  the  ludge  is  rob'd,  the  priloner  dies» 
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O  teach  me  how  t<Anake  mine  owne  cxcufe. 
Or  (atthe  leaft)  this  refuge  let  tne  finde, 
Though  fpy  groflfe  bloud  be  ftaind  with  this  abuie, 
Imixiaculate>  aud  (podelTe  is  my  mind. 
That  was  not  forc'd,  th  itiieucr  W2S  todiod 

To  acceiTarieyeeldingSybut  ftill  pure . 

Doth  in  her  poyion'^i  cIoTet  yet  endure, 

Lohearethehopele(][e  Marchantofthislo^ ' 
With  head  decUn'd,  and  voice  dam'd  vp  with  wo^ 
With  (ad  fet  eyes  and  wretched  armes  acrofle. 
From  lips  niw  waxen  pale>  begins  to  Upw 
The  griefeaway,that  ftops  his  an(wer  ib* 
But  wretched  as  he  is  he  ftriues  in  vaine^ 
What  he  breaths  out^his  breath  drinks  vp  again. 

As  through  an  Arch,  the  violent  roaringtide. 
Outruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haft : 
Yet  in  the  Edtc  boundeth  in  his  pride, 
Backe  totheftrattthat  fbrft  him  on  (b  faft : 
In  rage  fent  out,  recald  in  rage  being  paft, 
Euen  fo  his  fighes,his  ibrrowes  make  a  iaw. 
To  pu(h  gricfe  on,  and  back  the  Cunc  grief  draw. 

Which 
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Which  (pccchlcflc  woe  ofhis  poorc  fli€  atendeth, 
And  his  Vntimelie  frenzie  thus  awaketb^ 
Dcarc  Lord,  thy  (brrow  to  my  forrow  Icndeth 
Another  power,  no  floud  by  raining  (lakctb^ 
My  woe  too  fencible  thy  p^on  maketh 
More  feeling  painfull,  let  it  than  fuffice 
,  To  drowne  on  woe,onc  pairc  of  weeping  eyes. 

And  formy  fake  when  I  might  charme  thee  ib, 
For  ihee  that  was  thy  L  v  c  r  e  c  e,  now  attend  me, 
Befodainelje  reuenged  on  niy  Foe, 
Thine, mine,  his  own^fuppofe  thou  doft  defend  me 
From  what  is  paft,  the  heipe  that  thou  ihalt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  Tray  tor  die, 

''For  fparing  luflice  feeds  iniquitie. 

But  ere  I  name  him,  you  faire  Lords,  quoth  (hee, 
(Speakingtothofethatcamewith  Co  latins) 
Shall  plight  your  Honourable  faiihs  to  me, 
•With  fwift  purfuit  to  vengc  this  wrong  of  mine, 
Fbr^  a  meritorious  hire  defignc. 

To  chafe  iniudice  with  rcucnacfull  armes, 
>».]Knighl$  by  their  oaths  iLould  right  poorc  Ladies 

M  (harmcs. 
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At  this  requed,  with  noble  difpoHtion, 
Each  prcfent  Lord  began  to  promi/c  aide, 
As  bound  in  Knighthood  co  her  impofition. 
Longing  to  hearc  the  hatefull  Foebewraide. 
But  (hec  that  yet  her  Czd  taske  hath  qot  (aid, 
The  proteftation  (lops,  p  /peake  quoth  (he^ 
How  may  this  forced  (laine  be  wip'd  from  me? 

What  is  the  qualitie  of  my  offence 

Being  conftrayn'd  with  dreadfull  circumftance  ? 

May  my  pure  mind  with  the  fowle  ad  difpence 

My  low  decHned  Honor  to  aduancc? 

May  anie  termes  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 

The  poy  Zoned  fountaiue  cleares  it  felfe  again(>. 

And  v.'hynot  I  from  this  compelled  ftaine  f ' 

With  this  they  all  at  once  began  toiaie^. 
Her  bodies  ftaine,  her  mind  vnuinted  clearer 
While  with  a  ioyleffe  fhiile,  (hee  turnes  awaie 
Theface,  thatmap  which  deepeimpredion  beares 
Of  hard  misfortune,  caru'd  it  iq  with  tears.         n 
« •  No  no,  quoth  ihee,iio  Dame  hereafter  lining, 
>-  By  my  excufe  fliallclaime  excufesgiuing. 
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Here  with  a  (igh  as  ifher  heart  would  breake, 
Shee  throwesfonh  Tarqvins  name:hc  he,  (he  (aie^ 
fiut  more  then  he,hcr  poore  tong  could  not  ^eake> 
Till  after  manie  accents  and  delaies, 
-  Vntimelie  breathings,  (icke  and  ihort  aflfaics, 
Sliee  V  tters  this,  he  he  faire  Lords,  tis  h  c 
That  guides  this  hand  to  giue  this  wound  to  me, 

£uen  here  (he  (lieathcd  in  her  harmlefle  brcaft 
A  harmfull  knife,  that  thence  her  (bulc  vnflicaihed, 
That  blow  did  baile  itfirom  the  deepe  vnreR: 
Of  that  polluted  pri(bn,  where  it  breathed: 
Her  cpntritc  fighes  vhto  the  clouds  bequeathed 
Hef  winged  Iprite,  &  through  her  wouds  doth  flie 
•  Liues  lafting  date,  from  cancel'd  dedinie. 

Scone  (lill,a(loai(ht' with  this  deadlie  d«ed, 
Stood  C  o  L  A  T I N  E,  and  all  his  Lordly  ere  w, 
Till  L  V  c  R  E  c  E  Father  that  beholds  her  bleed, 
Himlelfe,  on  her  fclfe-daughtred  bodie  threw, 
And  from  the  purple  fountaine  B  r  v  t  v  s  drew 
The  murdrous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place. 
Her  bloud  in  poore  reuenge,  held  it  in  chafe. 
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And  bublii^&pin  her  brefty  it  dod)  dcuide 
Ip  two  flow  riucrs>tb.at  the  criroibn  bloud  ~ 
Circle?  hcrbodicin  on  cucricfidc. 
Who  like  a  kte  fad't  Hand  ya{Uie  ftood 
Bare  and  vnpeopl  ed,  in  this  fearfiill  flood, 
>.Someof  her  bloud  ftill  pur^  andred  remain'd, 
•*•  And  {bailook'dbIack,6cchat£d^  Tahqyin  ftain'd. 

% 

About  the  mouraiog  and  coi^ealed  fiice 
Of  that  blackc  bloud,  a  watrie  rigoU  goes, 
Which  (eeiMstp.wecp  ypoftthe  taioied  place. 
And  euer  (ince  as  pitcying  L  vc  a  EC  ft  woes, 
Corrupted  bloud,  (bme  waterietokenibowes^ 
-*'  And  bloud.vntainted,  ftill  doth  red  abid^ 
>•  Blufliing  at  that  which. is ibputrified.  . 

Dai^iterViiesirc  daughter,  old  L¥CRETiY!icriei^ 
ThadiiQ  was  mine  which  thoubafthere  depriupc^ 
If  in  t^frchilde  the  fathers  image  lies, 
y  Vhereihall  I  Hue  now  Ltcreciis  voliued  ?  • 
Thou  waft  not  CO  this  endfrom  me  deriued. 

>  If  children  praedeceaieprogenitdtrs,;. 

3  •  y  Ve  are  their.ofipring  and  chejr  noneof  ours. 

poore 
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Poore  broken  glaffc,  I  often  did  behold 
•In  thy  {\vcct  femblance,  my  old  age  new  borne. 
But  now  that  faire  frcili  mirror  dim  and  old 
ShcNvcs  mc  a  bare  bon'd  death  by  time  out>wome, 
O  from  thy  cheekes  my  image  thou  haft  torne, 
And  ihtuerd  all  the  beautie  of  my  glafTe, 
That  I  no  more  can  iee  what  once  I  was. 

O  time  ceafe  thou  thy  courfe  and  laft  no  longer, 
If  they  furccafe  to  be  that  fhouid  /iiruiue : 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conqueft  of  the  (longer, 
And  leaue  the  foultring  feeble  ibules  aliue^ 
The  old  Bees  did,  the  young  poiTeife  theirhiue. 
Then  Hue  (weet  L  v  c  r  ec  E,liueagaine  and  (ce 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee. 

By  this  ftar ts  C  o  L  A  T I N  E  as  firom  a  dreame, 
And  bids  Lvcrbcivs  glue  his  fbrrowpila^^ 
And  than  in  key-cold  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  bleeding ftrcame 
He  fals,  and  bathes  the  pale  feare  in  his  fac^ 
And  counterfaitsto  die  with  her  a  fpace. 
•Till  manly  (hame  bids  him  polTefle  his  breath, 
And  Hue  to  be  reuenged  on  her  death. 
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•.f-Thedeepe  vexation  ofhis  inward  (bul<^ 
-r  Hath  (cru'd  a  dumbe  arrcft  vpon  his  tongue^ 
VVhomadthat(brrov/(houldhisv(e  control], 
•  Or  keepe  him  from  heart-cadng  words  Co  lon^ 
Begins  to  talkc,  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
-  V  Veake  wordsjfo  thick  come  in  his  poor  harts  aid, 
That  no  ipan  could  didinguidi  what  he  (aid. 

Yet  (bmetime  T  a  r  qjr  i  n  was  pronounced  plainc. 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore, 
This  windie  tconpef^  till  it  blow  vp  raine. 
Held  backe  his  (brrowes  tide,  to,make  it  more* 
Atlaft  it  raines,  and  bufie  wiodes  giue  ore, 
-i .  Then  fbnne  and  father  weep  with  equall  (Irife, 
> .  V  Vho  {huld  weep  moft  fox  daughter  or  for  wife, 

Theone  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his. 
Yet  neidicr  may  poflefle  the  daime  they  lay. 
The  father  faies,  Ihee's  mine,  6  mine  (hee  is 
Replies  her  husband,  do  not  take  away 
My  ibrrowes  intereft,  let  no  mourner  (ay 
He  weepes  for  her/or  (hee  was  onely  mine. 
And  onelie  mud  be  wayl'd  byCoLATiNB. 
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O,  quoth  L  V  c  R  E 1 1 V  $,  I  did  giuc  that  life 

V  Vhich  Ihcc  to  carciy  atid  too  late  hath  fpU'd. 

V  Voc  woe,  quoth  C  o  L  A  T I N  E^  flice  was  my  wife, 
I  owed  her,  and  ti$  mine  that  fiicc  hath  kii'd. 

My  daughter  and  my  wife  with  clamors  fild 
T lie  difperft  aire,  who  holding  L  v  c  r  i  c  i  life 
Anfwcf'd  their  cries,  my  daughter  and  my  wife. 

B  R  V  T  V  $  who  pluckt  the  knife  from  L  vcrice  fide. 
Seeing  fuch  emulation  in  their  woe, 
Began  to  doath  his  wit  in  (late  and  pride, 
B  ury  ing  inLvcRECs  wound  his  follies  {how. 
He  with  the  Romains  was  efteemed  fb 
•  As  Cedie  ieering  idiots  are  with  Kings, 
For  fponiuc  words,  and  vttring  foolifh  things. 

•  But  now  he  throwcs  that  fliallow  habit  by. 
Wherein  dcepe  pollicie  did  him  di%uifc, 
■  And  arm'd  his  long  hid  wits  adui/cdlie, 
To  chccke  the  teares  inCoLATiNVs  eies. 
-Thou  wronged  Lord  ofRome,  quoth  hejorifc, 
'Let  ray  vnfoundcd  Iclfe  (iippofd  a  foolc, 
'Now  fet  Ay  long  cxpcricnc't  wit  to  fchoolc. 
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J  y  Vhy  C  o  £  A  T I N  E,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe  ? 

-)  Do  wounds  helpe  wounds,  or  griefe  helpe  greeuous 
Is  it  reucngc  to  giue  thy  fclfe  a  blow,  (deeds? 

For  his  fowlc  AS,by  whom  thy  fairc  wife  bleeds  ? 
Such  chiidiih  humor  firom  wcake  mi  ads  proceeds, 
>  Thy  wretched  wife  miftookc  the  matter  fb, 
...» .  To  flaie  her  felfe  that  (hould  haue  flaine  her  Foe. 

Couragious  Romaine^do  not  fteepe  thy  hart 
•*Inflich  relenting  dew  of  Lamentation?, 

Butlcneele  with  me  and  helpe  to  beare  thy  part. 

To  rowie  our  Romaine  Gods  with  inuocations, 
■J!IiiaHttfy,^i!l  fuffer  thefe  abhominations. 
(Since  i^ne  her  (elf  in  the  doth  ftand  diigraced,) 

•By  our  ftrong  arnis  j&o  forth  her  fair  ftreets  chaced. 

Now  by  the  Capitol!  that  we  adore, 
•  And  by  this  chalt  bloud  (o  vniuftlie  ftained, 
.  By  heauens  faire  fiin  that  breeds  the  fat  earths  (lore, 
By  all  our  countrey  rights  in  Rome  maintained. 
And  by  chaftL  v  c  r  e  c  e  (bule  that  late  complain(id 
Her  wrongs  to  vs,  and  by  this  bloudie  kfiife, 
•  V  Ye  will  reueii^e  the  death  of  this  true  tiik. 
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This  fayd,  he  ftrooke  his  baud  vpon  his  breafl'} 
And  kilt  the  &tall  knife  to  end  his  vow :    <» 
And  to  his  protedation  vrg'd  therell. 
Who  wondringathim,  did  his  words  allow. 
Then  ioyntlie  to  die  ground  their  knees  thev  bow. 
And  that  deepe  vow  which  Br. vtvs  made  before^ 
He  doth  againe  repeat  and  that  they  (wore. 

When  they  had  ixvorne  to  this  adui(ed  doonie> 
They  did  conclude  to  beare  dead  Lvcrece  thence. 
To  uiew  her  bleeding  bodie  thorough  Roome, 
And  fb  to  publilh  Tar  q_v  ins  fbwle  offence; 
Which  being  done,  with  (peedie  diligence. 
The  Romaines  plaufibly  didgiue  confen^ 
•  ■  t*o  T  A  R  Qv  1 N  s  euerlafting  banifhnieDt. 
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The  Passionate  Pilgrim  is  a  collection  of  fourteen  lyrical  General 
pieces^  with  an  appendix  of  six  pieces  of  identical  character  ^  ^^ 
which  are  introduced  by  the  separate  title :  *  SONNETS  To 
sundry  notes  of  Musicke.' '  The  twenty  pieces  are  of  varied 
poetic  merit.*  Many  have  a  touch  of  that  <  happy  valiancy  * 
of  rhythm  and  sentiment  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Elizabethan  temper,  but  very  few  betray  that  union  of 
simple  feeling  with  verbal  melody  which  is  essential  to  lyrical 
perfection.  Several  are  little  more  than  pleasant  jingles 
describing  phases  of  the  tender  passion  with  a  whimsical 
artificiality.  The  poems  are  in  varied  metres.  Nine  take 
the  form  of  regular  sonnets  or  quatorzains ;  five  are  in  the 

'  The  word  < sonnet'  is  here  used  in  the  common  sense  of  'song'. 
The  musical  composer,  William  Byrd,  published  in  1587  his  Fsalms^ 
SmefSyMul  Samp  of  Sadness  tmd  Piesh^  but  though  he  tells  the  reader  that 
if  he  be  disposed  <  to  bee  menrie,  heere  are  Sonets  %  and  heads  a  section  of  the 
book  ^  Sonets  and  Pastorales',  no  poem  bearing  any  relation  to  the  sonnet 
form  is  included.  No '  quatorzain '  is  included  in  £e  Appendix  to  Tie  Psssiemste 
Piigrlm,  of  which  the  title  may  be  paraphrased  as  ^  Smgs  set  to  various  airs  \ 
The  ^  sundry  notes  of  Musicke '  are  only  extant  in  the  case  of  two  poems ;  but 
it  may  be  inferred  that,  before  publication,  all  the  six  <  Sonnets '  were  <  set^ 
by  contemporary  composers.  Oldys's  guess,  that  John  and  Thomas 
Morley  were  the  composers,  is  unconfirmed.  Indirect  evidence  supports 
the  conjecture  that  a  lost  edition  of  the  Semmets  supplied  the  music. 
A  poetic  miscellany — ^^  Strange  Histories*  by  Thomas  Deloney— of  like 
character  to  Tie  Pssshmate  Pilgrim  and  with  similar  typographical  ornaments, 
has  at  the  head  of  each  piece  in  the  i6o%  edition  (unique  copy  at  Britwell) 
t  line  of  musical  notes,  which  is  absent  fi:om  other  known  editions.  Again, 
of  the  poetic  collection  entitied  ^  The  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrc^rfuU 
Soule,  by  Sir  William  Leighton  *  two  editions  are  known— one  (Kfi;)  giving 
the  words  only,  and  another  (i<f  14)  adding  tiie  music 

*  The  total  is  usually  given  as  twenty-one,  but  the  pieces  commonly 
numbered  fourteen  and  fifteen  form  a  single  poem  and  are  printed  together  in  the 
1^40  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Peemsy  under  the  single  heading  ^  Loath  to  depart  \ 
J.  P.  Collier's  proposal  to  divide  the  last  piece  also  into  two  has  been  wisely 
ignored  by  recent  editors.  In  the  original  editions  the  separate  pieces  were 
not  numbered.  Malone,  in  his  reprint  of  Tie  Passienate  Pilgrim  in  his  Suffle^ 
Mr^/(i7So)>  wasthefirst  editor  to  introduce  a  consecutive  numerical  notation. 
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common  six-line  stanza  which  Shakespeare  employed  in  his 
Venus  and  Adorns  \  two  are  in  seven-syllabled  riming 
couplets;  one  is  in  four-lined  stanzas  alternately  rimed; 
and  three  are  in  less  r^;ular  metres,  which  were  specially 
adapted  for  musical  accompaniment. 

Internal  and  external  evidence  alike  confute  the  assertion 
of  the  title-pag^  that  all  the  contents  of  the  volume  were  by 
Shakespeare.  No  more  than  five  poems  can  be  ascribed  with 
confidence  to  his  pen/  Of  the  remaining  fifteen,  five  were 
assigned  without  controversy  to  other  hands  in  Shakespeare's 
lifetime;  two  were  published  elsewhere  anonymously;  and 
eight,  although  of  uncertain  authorship,  lack  all  signs  of 
Shakespeare's  workmanship.  A  study  of  the  facts  attending 
the  volume's  publication  shows,  moreover,  that  it  was  not 
designed  by  Shakespeare,  and  that  in  its  production  he  had 
no  hand. 
William  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  owed  its  origin  to  the  speculative 

jagganl.       boldness  of  the  publisher,  William  Jaggard,  who,  according  to 

the  title*page,  caused  the  book  to  be  printed.  Jaggard 
deserves  respectful  mention  by  the  student  of  Shakespeare 
in  virtue  of  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  publication 
of  the  First  Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  in  1^23. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  syndicate  of  stationers  who  defrayed 
the  cost  of  that  noble  undertaking,  and  at  his  press  the  great 
volume  was  printed.  The  enterprise  of  the  First  Folio  was 
the  closing  episode  in  Ja^;ard's  career.  It  belonged  to  the 
zenith  of  his  prosperity.  He  died  at  the  moment  that  the 
work  was  completed.'  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  a  somewhat 
insolent  tribute  paid  by  Jaggard  to  Shakespeare's  reputation 

'  Mr.  William  Jaggard,  of  Liverpool,  who  is  engaged  on  a  fiill  biography 
of  his  namesake,  kindly  informs  me  that  the  Elizabethan  publisher's  will  was 
dated  Mardi  a8,  i^i3>  and  proved  on  November  xy  following. 
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four  and  twenty  years  earlier.  The  publisher  had  just  then 
begun  business  for  himself,  and  his  prospects  were  still  insecure. 

Every  detail  in  the  history  of  the  enterprise  pertinently 
illustrates  the  unscrupulous  methods  which  the  customs  of 
the  trade  encouraged  the  Elizabethan  publisher  to  pursue. 
But  it  is  erroneous  to  assume  that  it  was  reckoned  by  any 
extensive  public  opinion  of  the  day  personally  discreditable 
in  Jaggard  to  publish  under  Shakespeare's  name  work  for 
which  the  poet  was  not  responsible.  In  all  that  he  did 
Jaggard  was  justified  by  precedent,  and  he  secured  the 
countenance  and  active  co-operation  of  an  eminent  member 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  whose  character  was  deemed 
irreproachable. 

William  Jag^;ard,  who  was  Shakespeare's  junior  by  some  Jagganl's 

a  i_'i_i_-  ^  -J  jf'     early' career. 

nve  years,  having  been  bom  m  i  y^fy,  enjoyed  a  good  prelimi- 
nary training  as  a  publisher*  His  father,  John  Jaggard,  citizen 
and  barber*surgeon  of  London,  died  in  William's  boyhood, 
and  he  and  a  brother,  John,  both  apprenticed  themselves  on  the 
same  day,  September  29,  1 1*84,  to  two  highly  reputable  printers 
and  publishers,  each  of  whom  was  in  a  large  way  of  business  and 
owned  as  many  as  three  presses.'  Henry  Denham,  William's 
master,  twice  XJnder-Warden  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  lived 
at  the  sign  of  the  Star  in  Paternoster  Row.  John's  master 
was  the  veteran  Richard  Tottel,  twice  Master  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  who  won  lasting  feme  at  the  outset  of  his  career  by 
his  production  in  lyj-?  of  that  first  anthology  of  English 
verse  which  is  commonly  known  as  TottePs  Miscellany j^   Tottel's 

'  For  the  details  and  dates  in  the  career  of  Jaggard  and  bis  brother  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Arber^s  Tramscrift  of  the  Stationers*  Btpsters. 

•  The  full  title  of  this  volume,  of  which  The  Fassianate  Filgrim  was  a 
descendant,  ran : — *  Semgts  and  SonetteSy  written  by  the  ryght  honorable  Lorde 
Henrv  Howard,  late  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  other.  Apud  Richardum  Tottel, 
ISII7.     The  book  reached  an  eighth  edition  in  1587. 
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place  of  business  was  at  the  sign  of  the  Hand  and  Star  in 
Fleet  Street,  within  Temple  Bar,  between  the  two  Temple 
gates,  and  there  his  young  apprentice  helped  him  in  1^87 
to  prepare  an  eighth  edition  of  his  popular  anthology. 

In  due  course  the  brothers  were  admitted  freemen  of 
the  Company,  William  on  December  tf,  1791,  and  John 
next  year,  on  August  7,  i  T9  2.  They  were  thus  fully  qualified 
to  play  their  part  in  the  history  of  English  publishing,  when 
Shakespeare  was  winning  his  earliest  laurels. 

John^s  career  only  indirectly  ^  concerns  us  here.  He 
became  assistant  to  his  old  master  Tottel,  and  in  1^97,  four 
years  after  TottePs  death,  was  established  in  TottePs  well- 
seasoned  house  of  business,  the  Hand  and  Star  in  Fleet  Street. 
Though  he  did  not  acquire  TottePs  printing-presses,  and 
never  printed  for  himself,  he  rapidly  made  a  name  as  a 
publisher  and  bookseller.  Among  his  publications  were  two 
editions  of  Fairfax's  great  translation  of  Tasso's  Gerusalemme 
Liberataj  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  editions  of  Bacon's 
Essays  (idotf,  i<fi2,  1^13).  He  entered  the  livery  of  his 
Company  July  3,  itfo2,  and  acted  as  Warden  in  1^19  and  16 zo. 

William,  whose  rise  was  less  rapid,  was  a  rougher-tempered 
man  than  his  brother,  and  never  obtained  office  in  his  Company. 
He  began  business  on  his  own  account  in  if94)  acquiring 
premises,  which  have  no  ascertainable  history,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  churchyard  at  St.  Dunstan Vin-the-West,  in  Fleet  Street. 
There,  for  eleven  years,  he  published  books  on  a  limited  scale. 
He  owned  no  printing-press,  and  his  operations  were  restricted. 
But  in  160  s  his  position  completely  changed.  He  acquired 
a  preponderating  interest,  which  he  soon  converted  into  a  sole 
interest,  in  the  old-established  printing  business  of  James 
Roberts,  in  the  Barbican.  Thenceforth  his  fortunes  were  not 
in  doubt.     Between  i6os  and  1^23,  the  year  of  his  death,  he 
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carried  on  one  of  the  largest  printing  businesses  in  London^ 
and  produced  and  published  many  imposing  folios  besides  the 
First  Folio  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  In  i  tf  1 1  he  became  printer 
to  the  City  of  London;  in  16x3  he  purchased  from  his 
partner  Roberts  the  right  of  printing  nhe  players'  bills 'or 
theatrical  programmes;  and  in  itfi8  he  issued  ^ A  catologve of 
such  English  Bookes  as  lately  haue  bene  and  now  are  in  Printing 
for  Publication  %  which  he  promised  to  continue  half-yearly. 
The  reputation  of  his  press  for  typographical  accuracy  was 
never  high,  but  he  violently  denounced  any  authors  who  were 
bold  enough  to  complain  of  its  defects. 

The  year  [j'99,  during  which  Jaggard  produced  TbeiUsBm 
Passionate  Pilgrim^  was  long  anterior  to  the  prosperous  period  P"'*'''^*"^"*- 
of  his  life,  which  opened  \xx\6oj  with  the  control  of  Roberts' 
press.  Before  1S99  he  would  seem  to  have  published  not 
more  than  two  or  three  books.  The  first  extant  book,  on  the 
title-page  of  which  his  name  figures,  was  a  sermon  preached  by 
John  Dove  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  Nov.  3,  1^94,  which  came  out 
before  the  close  of  that  year.  The  title-page  stated  that  it 
was  printed  ^  by  P.  S.  [i,  e.  Peter  Short]  for  W.  Jaggard '.  Next 
year  there  was  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  pedestrian  verse  of 
William  Hunnis  called  Hunnies  J^creations.  The  imprint  was 
the  same,  with  the  addition  of  Jagg's  address  in  Fleet  Street. 

The  Stationers'  Company  granted  no  licence  for  the 
publication  of  either  of  these  books,  and  in  fact  Ja^;ard 
obtained  only  one  licence  from  the  Company  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  January  23,  1^97-8,  he  was 
duly  authorized  by  the  Company  to  publish  an  embroidery 
pattern  book,  called  The  true  petfection  of  Cuttworkes^  of 
which  no  copy  has  been  met  with. 

Jaggard  was  no  slave  of  legal  formalities.  It  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule   for  him  to  seek  a  licence 
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for  the  publication  of  a  book.  Though  he  published  several 
books  in  the  interval,  he  did  not  seek  a  second  licence  until 
March  i6y  1^03,  when  he  obtained  one  for  a  work  appro- 
priately called  The  Jnatomie  ofSinne.  He  faced  the  risk  of 
punishment  for  his  defiance  of  the  law,  and,  when  a  penalty 
was  exacted,  paid  it  without  demur.' 

No  extant  book  which  bears  Jaggpard's  name  came  out 
during  the  three  years  1^9^,  ifj^z^and  1^98.  In  if 99  two 
volumes  appeared  with  the  intimation  on  the  title-page  that 
they  were  *  printed /«r  W.  Jaggard\*  In  neither  case  was  the 
Stationers'  Company  made  officially  cognizant  of  Jaggard's 
operations.  Of  these  two  volumes,  one  was  Thomas  HilPs 
Schoole  of  Ski/y  an  astronomical  treatise  in  black  letter,  which 
was  stated  to  be  ^  printed  for  W.  Jaggard '  at  the  press  of 
T.  Judson.  The  other  was  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  the  imprint 
of  which  declared  that  it  was  <  Printed  for  W.  Jaggard,  and  are  to 
be  sold  by  W.  Leake  at  the  Greyhound  in  Paules  Churchyard '. 

William  Leake's  association  with  the  venture  guaranteed 
it  against  official  censure.  He  was  a  prominent  and  respected 
member  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  He  had  joined  the 
livery  the  year  before,  and  subsequently  became  assistant  (i  tf  04) 
and  Master  (itf  1 8).  Before  associating  himself  with  Jaggard's 
venture  of  The  Passionate  Pilgriniy  he  had  given  notable  proof 
of  interest  in  Shakespeare's  work.  On  June  2j,  1^96^  he 
had  acquired  the  copyright  of  yenus  and  Adonis  from  John 


*  On  October  13,  idcx>,  William  Jaggard  and  a  kindred  spirit,  Ralph 
Blower,  were  fined  bv  the  Stationers'  Company  (fx.  8^.  for  Sprinting  without  license 
and  contrary  to  orcier  a  little  booke  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley's  Travels  %  and  all 
<  the  said  books  so  printed '  were  forfeited  by  the  Company.  The  offenders 
were  threatened  with  imprisonment  in  default  of  compliance  with  the 
judgement,  but  Jaggard  cheerfully  paid  his  share  of  the  fine  on  Sept.  7,  itfoi, 
and  purged  his  o&nce.    Cf.  Aroer,  ii.  8}i,  833. 

'  "Die  preposition  ^for'  in  the  imprint  of  Elizabethan  books  usually 
precedes  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright. 
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Harrison,  who  had  bought  it  from  its  first  holder,  Richard 
Field,  three  years  before*  Leake  retained  his  property  in 
Shakespeare's  earliest  printed  book  for  nearly  twenty^ne 
years.  His  first  edition  of  Fenus  and  Adxmis  appeared  in 
15*99,  ^^  ^^  fam&  ycsLT  as  the  first  edition  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim^  and  on  the  title-pages  of  both  volumes  figured  his 
address — ^  the  Greyhound  in  Paules  Churchyard.' '  Thus  in  i  f  9  9, 
a  year  after  Leake  was  clothed  with  the  livery  of  his  Company, 
two  newly  printed  volumes,  which  were  identified  with  Shake- 
speare's name  and  fame,  adorned  for  the  first  time  the  shelves 
of  his  shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

The  unnamed  printer  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  doubt-  Peter  short, 
less  Peter  Short,  who  had  printed  for  Jaggard  the  only  volume  P""^*"^- 
of  verse  which  he  is  known  to  have  undertaken  previously, 
viz.  Hunnies  J(ecreationsy  in  if9f.  Short  also  printed  for 
Jaggard  his  first  book.  Dove's  Sermony  in  if  94.  Short's  print- 
ing office  was  at  ^  the  Star  on  Bread  Street  Hill,  near  to  the 
end  of  Old  Fish  St.' ;  his  business  was  a  large  one  and  many 
volumes  of  verse  came  from  his  press.  Not  only  had  he 
printed  recently  the  work  of  the  poets  Spenser  and  Daniel,  but 
he  had  produced  for  Leake  the  two  editions  of  Fenus  and 
jfdonis  which  appeared  respectively  in  1^99  and  itf02,  as  well 
as  Harrison's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  in  15*98.  More 
than  one  song-book,  with  the  literary  contents  of  which  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  had  close  affinity,  also  came  from  his  press — 
one  in  the  same  year  as  Jaggard's  miscellany,  viz.  ^  Ayres  for  four 
Voyces  composed  by  Michael  Cavendish  '.* 

The  typographical  quality  of  the  first  edition  of  Jaggard's 

'  These  premises  enjojrcd  a  traditional  fame.  They  had  been  long  in 
Jdin  Harrison's  occupation,  until  at  the  close  of  15^  Leake  took  them  over  ; 
he  remained  there  till  \6o\. 

«  Cf.  Titer  Shorty  Frtnttr^  and  his  Marks^  by  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  F.R.S. 
(Bibliograph.  Soc)>  18^8. 
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miscellany  is  not  high.  Misprints  abound.  Numerous  lines 
are  as  they  stand  barely  intelligible.  Such  defects  were 
mainly  due  to  imperfections  in  the  ^copy^,  but  they  bear 
witness,  too,  to  hasty  composition  and  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  press  corrector.  Few  of  the  irregularities  are 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  a  conscientious  overseer  to  remove. 
In  Poem  IX,  the  second  line  of  the  sonnet  is  omitted.  There 
is  only  one  catchword  in  the  whole  volume,  viz.  ^  Lord  %  at  the 
foot  of  B  8  (recto).  Capitals  within  the  line  are  not  very  common, 
but  are  employed  most  capriciously.  In  Sonnet  IV,  three  of  the 
fourteen  lines  begin  with  small  letters  instead  of  capitals.  At 
V,  1.  7>  *  eases '  rimes  with  *  there  \  Spelling  eccentricities 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  difierentiated  from  misprints,  include 
— II,  1.  12,  <ghesse'  for  ^guess^;  V,  1.  i,  ^deawy'  for  «dewy^  j 
XIII,  1.  lo,  ^symant'  for  ^  cement  ^j  XIV,  1.  ij,  ^scite*  for 
*cite*;  <scence?  for  <  sense  ^  (the  word  ^  sense  ^  is  correctly 
spelt  VIII,  1.  <J)  J 1. 1 9,  «ditte '  for  <  ditty  ^ j  XVII,  1. 4,  <  nenying  ^ 
for  ^renying'j  1.  8,  *a  nay^  for  ^annoy^j  1.  la,  ^wowen  for 
^  women  ^  j  XVIII,  1.  3  4,  ^  prease '  for  ^  press ' ;  1.  j- 1,  *  th'  are ' 
for  ^  the  ear '.  The  volume  was  a  small  octavo  and  the  meagre 
dimensions  of  the  <  copy  ^  led  the  printer  to  set  the  type  on 
only  one  side  of  the  leaf  in  the  case  of  twenty-five  of  the 
twenty-eight  leaves  of  text.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
page  of  text  is  an  ornamental  device  of  ordinary  pattern— no 
uncommon  feature  in  small  volumes  of  verse  of  the  period. 

II 

The  part  that  Ja^^ard  played  throu^out  the  enterprise 
followed  abundant  precedents.  It  was  common  practice 
for  publishers  to  issue,  under  a  general  title  of  their  own 
devising,  scattered  pieces  of  poetry  of  varied  origin.  His 
brother's  master,  Tottel,  had  inaugurated  the  custom  in  if^jj 


Terse. 
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and  TottePs  Miscellany  had  a  numerous  progeny.  Nor  was 
Jaggard  the  only  publisher  arbitrarily  to  assign  the  whole  of 
a  miscellaneous  anthology  to  some  one  popular  pen. 

Opportunities  for  gathering  material  for  such  anthologies 
abounded.  Printed  books,  for  example,  novels  and  plays,  which 
were  interspersed  with  songs,  could  always  be  raided  with  im« 
punity.  But  it  was  from  manuscript  sources  that  the  antho- 
lexical  publishers  sought  their  most  attractive  wares.  Short 
poems  circulated  very  freely  in  manuscript  copies  through  Eliza- 
bethan England.  An  author  would  ofier  a  friend  or  patron  Manuscript 
a  poetic  efiusion  in  his  own  handwriting.  Fashion  led  the 
recipient  to  multiply  transcripts  at  will  as  gifb  for  other 
worshippers  of  the  Muses.  There  were  amateurs  who  col- 
lected these  ilying  leaves  in  albums  or  commonplace  books.' 
The  author  exerted  no  definable  right  over  his  work  after  the 
MS.  left  his  hand.  His  name  was  frequently  omitted  from  the 
transcript.  A  publisher,  in  search  of  ^  copy ',  recognized  no 
obligation  to  consult  the  writer  of  unprinted  verse  before 
he  sent  it  to  press.  It  might  be  to  his  interest  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  an  amateur  collector  in  extending  his  collections,  and  to 
him  he  might  be  ready  to  make  some  acknowledgement.  But 
the  author's  claim  to  mention  was  usually  disregarded  alto- 
gether. As  often  as  not,  both  collector  and  publisher  were  in 
ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  unsigned  poems  which 

'  Numerous  manuscript  collections  of  verse,  which  were  formed  by  amateurs 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centurics,are  extant  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  in  private  hands.  Mr.  Henry  Huth  printed  for  private 
circulation  in  1870  interesting  q>ecimens  of  such  collections  in  private  hands^ 
in  the  volume  entitled  InnBttd  Foetkal  MsaUamiesy  iy&|/-i7oo.  Some 
Elizabethans  seem  to  have  collected  with  an  eye  to  business,  and  to  have 
deliberately  handed  their  collections  over  to  publishers  for  some  unknown 
consideration.  Such  an  one  was  John  Bodenham,  to  whom  the  publishers  of 
Bmglmd^s  Heiicm  (tdoo),  BeiveJire  (idoo),  and  other  miscellanies  of  the  time^ 
acknowledged  indebtedness.  Bodenham  was  hailed  in  a  preliminary  sonnet 
before  Betvid^rt  as  ^  First  causer  and  collector  of  these  flowers  \ 
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fell  into  their  hands.  In  that  contingency,  the  publisher  deemed 
it  within  his  right  to  append  in  print  what  signature  he  chose.' 
Evidence  of  Jaggard's  fraudulent  methods  of  work  as  an  anthologist 

Shcrs^f      ^^^  capable  of  almost  endless  illustration.     A  venture  of 
anthofegies.  the  year  in  which  Jaggard  became  a  fireeman  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  precisely  anticipates  Ja^;ard's  conduct  in  printing 
in  a  single  volume  ^ small  poems'  by  various  pens,  which 
were  ^dispersed    abroad  in  sundrie    hands',  and  in  attri- 
buting them  all  on  the  title-page  to  one  author  who    was 
only  responsible  for  a  few  of  them.    A  well-known  stationer, 
Richard  Jones,  issued  in  ifpi  an  anthology  which  he  called 
Brhtons        Brittotts  Bowre  of  Delights.    Jones  represented  this  volume  to 
^T'J^       be  a  collection  of  lyrics  by  Nicholas  Breton,  a  poet  who  was 
1^91-  just  coming  into  fame.     The  poet  had  no  hand  in  the  publi- 

cation, and  was  piqued  to  discover  on  perusing  it  that  it  was 
a  miscellany  of  poems  by  many  hands,  in  which  the  publisher 
had  included  two  or  three  of  his  own  composition  from 
scattered  manuscript  copies.  Next  year,  in  the  prefiitory 
note  of  his  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise^  Breton  stated  the  facts 
thus: — ^^ Gentlemen,  there  hath  beene  of  late  printed  by 
one  Richarde  loanes,  a  printer,  a  booke  of  english  verses, 
entituled  Bretons  bower  of  delights :  I  protest  it  was  donne 
altogether  without  my  consent  or  knowledge,  and  many 
thinges  of  other  mens  mingled  with  a  few  of  mine,  for  except 
Amoris  Lachrimae :  an  epitaphe  vpon  Sir  Phillip  Sydney,  and 
one  or  two  other  toies,  which  I  know  not  how  he  vnhappily 
came  by.  I  have  no  part  of  any  of  the ;  and  so  I  beseech  yee 
assuredly  beleeue.'  But  the  author  wasted  his  protest  on  the 
desert  air.     He  had  no  means  of  redress. 

*  Cf.  Wither's  Sckolars  Vurgatory  (r.  itfxy),  p.  lai :  *If  he  [i.e.  the 
Stationer]  gelt  any  written  Coppy  into  bis  powre,  likely  to  be  vendible,  whether 
the  Author  be  willing  or  no,  he  will  publish  it;  And  it  shall  be  contriued  and 
named  alsoe,  according  to  his  owne  pleasure :  whidi  is  the  reason,  so  many 
good  Bookes  come  ibrtii  imperfect,  and  with  foolish  titles.' 
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The  publisher  Jones  was  mdifierent  to  the  complamt,  and 
in  J  ^94  he  exposed  the  poet  Breton  to  the  like  indignity  for  a 
second  time.  Very  early  in  that  year  Jones  published,  with  the 
licence  of  his  Company,  a  new  miscellany  which  he  called  ^Ti^f 
j4fbor  of  Amonus  Deuices  • .  .  by  N.  B.  Gent.'  In  a  preliminary 
epistle  To  Ae  Gendemen  ^eadersy  he  boldly  called  attention  to 
the  £ict  that  <  this  pleasant  Arbor  for  Gentlemen '  was  ^  many 
mens  workes,  excellent  Poets,  and  most,  not  the  meanest  in 
estate  and  degree'.  Jones'  new  miscellany  consisted  of 
thirty  short  poems.  Breton  was  only  responsible  for  six  or 
seven  of  them,  yet  the  title-page  ascribed  all  of  them  to  him/ 

Two  volumes  of  the  utmost  literary  interest,  which  were 
also  issued  in  1 5*9 1 ,  illustrate  how  readily  poetic  manuscripts 
fell,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  author  or  his  friends, 
into  a  publisher's  clutches.  Firstly,  in  that  year,  Thomas 
Newman,  a  stationer  of  small  account,  discovering  that  Sidney's  Syiatfi 
sonnets  were  ^  spread  abroad  in  written  copies ',  put  them  into  f^['* 
print  on  his  own  initiative,  tc^^her  with  an  appendix  of 
^sundry  other  rare  Sonnets',  which  he  ascribed  to  divers 
anonymous  < noblemen  and  gentry'.  Samuel  Daniel,  the 
poet,  soon  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  Newman,  without 
giving  him  any  hint  of  his  intention,  had  made  free  in  the 

'  Of  eftch  of  these  miscellanies  assigned  to  Breton  only  single  copies  are 
now  known  to  be  extant ;  they  are  even  rarer  than  The  Fassimuae  Pilgrim.  A 
unique  copy  of  the  Bower  is  at  Britwell,  and  a  unique  copy  of  the  Arior 
^defective  and  without  title-page)  is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Another  example  of  the  assignment  by  an  adventurous  publisher 
of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems  to  a  single  author,  whereas  the  contents 
of  the  volume  were  from  many  pens,  is  offered  by  the  second  edition  of 
Constable's  UrMtf,  issued  by  James  Roberts  in  15*94.  '^^  printer,  Richard 
Smith,  distributed  twenty-one  genuine  sonnets  by  Constable^  which  he  had 
brougnt  out  in  a  separate  and  authentic  volume  in  if^i,  through  a  collection 
of  seventy-five  sonnets,  of  which  fifty-fiour  were  by  ^  other  honourable  and 
learned  personages  \  Eight  of  the  supplementary  poems,  which  the  publisher 
Smith  connected  with  Constable's  name,  were  justly  claimed  for  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  \n  the  authoriaed  coUectioa  of  his  works  in  i  f^S. 
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Spenser's 
IJ91. 


Publishers* 
habit  of 
wrongly  gLY' 
ing  authors* 
names. 


appendix  with  written  copies  of  twenty-three  sonnets  by 
himself  which  had  not  been  in  print  before ;  they  appeared 
anonymously  in  Newman^s  volmne. 

Secondly,  in  1 5*91,  William  Ponsonby  published  a  little 
collection  of  Spenser's  verse,  in  a  volume  on  which  he  and 
not  the  author  bestowed  the  title  of  Complaints.  In  an 
address  ^To  the  gentle  Reader'  Ponsonby  announced  that 
he  had  <  endevoured  by  all  good  means  .  .  .  to  get  into  his 
handes  such  smale  Poemes  of  the  same  Authors  as  he  heard 
were  disperst  abroad  in  sundrie  hands  and  not  easie  to  bee 
come  by  by  himselfe,  some  of  them  having  been  diverslie  im- 
beziled  and  purloyned  from  him  since  his  departure  Oversea  \ 
The  printer  expressed  the  hope  that  Complaints  might  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  second  collection  of  *  some  other  Pamphlets 
looselie  scattered  abroad  ',  for  which  he  was  still  searching. 

Further  illustration  of  various  points  in  Jaggard's 
procedure  may  be  derived  from  yet  two  -other  poetic 
anthologies,  which  came  out  a  year  later  than  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  J  viz.  England^s  Helicon^  an  admirable  collection  of 
Elizabethan  lyrics,  four  of  which  also  find  a  place  in  Jaggard's 
volume  j  and  Belvedere^  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses^  an  ample 
miscellany  of  elegant  extracts.  In  the  address  to  the  reader 
prefixed  to  England^ s  Helicon  reference  is  made  to  the 
grievance  that  another  man's  name  was  often  put  in  such 
works  to  an  author's  poems,  but  the  wrong  done  was  treated 
by  the  publisher  of  England? s  Helicon  as  negligible.' 

The      Belvedere     anthology      indicates      the      superior 

'  To  the  complaint  of  stationers,  that  their  copies  ^  were  robbed '  and 
their  copyright  ignored  by  these  collections,  the  compiler  of  EMglofuTs  Heffem 
makes  answer  that  no  harm  can  be  done  by  quotation  when  the  name  of  the 
author  is  appended  to  the  extract,  and  the  most  eminent  poets  are  represented 
in  the  miscellany.  As  the  author's  name  was  usually  either  omitted  or  given 
wrongly,  the  apolpgist  for  Jaggardian  methods  offers  very  cold  comfort. 
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importance  which  the  publishers  attached  to  < private',  or  Publishers* 
unpublished  pieces,  above  « extant  \  or  pieces  which  were  l^^^^^ 
already  in  print     The  compiler  of  Belvedere  claims  credit  poems '. 
for  having  derived  his  material  not  merely  from  printed 
books,  but  firom  ^  private  poemi^  sonnets^  ditties  and  other  witty 
cMceits  .  .  .  according  as  they  could  be  obtained  by  sight  or  favour 
rf  copying  ^  In  the  case  of  Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakespeare, 
Marlowe,  Bamfield,  and  many  other  living  authors  whom  he 
named,  he  had  drawn  not  merely  ^  from  many  of  their  extant 
(i.e.  published)  workes^,  but  from  ^some  k^t  in  private'^. 
Of  five  recently  dead  authors  he  stated  he  had  <  perused ' 
not  only  their  ^divers  extant  labours'  but  ^many  more  held 
back^jtom  publishing'^. 

In  christening  his  volume,  Jaggard  illustrated  the  habit  The  name 
which  George  Wither  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
stationer  that  ^  he  oftentymes  giues  bookes  such  names  as  in 
his  opinion  will  make  them  saleable,  when  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  whole  volume  sutable  to  such  a  tytle\'  The 
title  which  Jaggard  devised  has  no  precise  parallel,  but  it 
does  not  travel  very  far  from  the  beaten  track.  The  ordinary 
names  which  were  bestowed  on  poetic  miscellanies  of  the  day 
were  variants  of  a  somewhat  different  formula,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  the  examples  ^ Bower  of  Delights',  ^Handful 
of  Pleasant  Delights',  and  < Arbor  of  Amorous  Devices ^ 
The  Affectionate  Shepheardy  a  collection  of  poems  by  Richard 
Barnfield,  which  appeared  in  1^94,  approaches  Jaggard's 
designation  more  nearly  than  that  of  any  preceding  extant 
volume  of  verse/ 

'  Scholars  Fttrgatory  (r,  idxy),  p.  iia. 

*  The  similitude  is  not  quite  complete.  Although  Barnfield's  book 
includes  manv  detached  pieces,  the  title  of  the  whole  ai^lies  particularly  to  the 
opening  and  longest  poem  of  the  volume.  Jaggaid's  general  title  does  not  apply 
to  any  individual  item  of  the  book's  contents. 

C  2 
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Jaggiard  used  the  word  <  passionate '  in  the  afiected  sense 
of  <  amorous '.'  ^  Passionate '  in  that  signification  was  a  con- 
ventional epithet  of  <  shepherd '  and  <poet '  in  pastoral  poetry* 
Two  poems  in  The  PasHofiate  Pilgrim^  which  also  appear  in 
EnglamPs  Helicotiy  were  ascribed  in  the  later  anthology  to 
<The  Passionate  Shepherd '.  Biron's  verses  from  Lov^s  Labour  V 
Lost  were  headed  ^The  Passionate  Shepherd's  Song',  while 
Marlowe's  poem  ^Come,  live  with  me'  was  headed  <The 
Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love '.  A  poetaster,  Thomas  Powell, 
entitled  a  volume  of  verse  in  itfoi,  The  Passionate  Poetj  and 
described  himself  in  the  prei&ce  as  the  creature  of  ^  passion '. 
In  itfo4  Nicholas  Breton  christened  a  miscellany  of  love- 
poems  <The  Passionate  Shepheard ';  and  named  the  concluding 
section  <  Sundry  Sweet  Sonnets  and  Passionated  Pdems.'  It  was 
Jaggard's  manifest  intention  to  attract  through  the  title  those 
\  interested  in  amorous  verse/ 


III 

Shake-  In  I  f  99  Shakespeare  was  nearing  the  height  of  his  hmt. 

KnS?^  He  had  just  produced  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV  in  which 

'  A  detached  love  poem  was  often  called  ^  a  passion  \  Thomas  Watson 
gave  his  *Eicarofiva0£it  (1581),  a  well-known  collection  of  love-poetry,  the 
alteniative  title  of  <  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love  \  and  the  work  was  described 
in  the  preliminary  pages  as  ^  this  Booke  of  Passionate  Sonnetes  %  while  each 
poem  was  called  a  ^  passion  \  Cf.  the  title  of  the  appendix  to  the  love  poem 
AldBs  (1595) :  ^  The  Sonnets  following  were  written  by  tiie  Author,  after  he 
began  to  decUne  from  his  Passionate  Amction/ 

*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  familiar  verses  beginning,  <  Give  me  my  scalop 

shell  of  quiet  \  which  circulated  freely  in  MS*>  bore,  perhaps  with  alludon  to 

Jaggard's  volume,  the  title  of  <  The  Passionate  Mans  Pilgrimage '  when  they 

I  were  first  published  at  the  end  of  Sooloker's  DmtbipgtMs^  itfof.    In  this  con« 

nexion  ^passionate'  signifies  ^sorrowful',  as  in  Sbake^ar^s  Kimg  Jpbm^ 
ii.  I.  f44,  ^She  [i.e.  Constance]  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  highnc^  tent.' 
Raleigh  was  author  of  ^Loues  answcre',  which  Jaggard  included  in  Tbt 
Va$noms$9  'Biltvmu  in  Na  xiz. 
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Falstaff  came  into  being,  and  in  the  previous  autmnn  he  had 
been  hailed  by  the  critic  Meres  as  the  greatest  poet  of  his  era. 
It  was  a  natural  ambition  in  a  speculative  publisher  to  parade 
Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title-page  of  a  conventional 
anthology.  The  customs  of  the  trade  and  the  unreadiness 
or  inability  of  authors  to  make  effective  protest  rendered  the 
plan  easy  of  accomplishment.  Enough  of  Shakespeare's 
undoubted  work  fell,  moreover,  into  Jaggard's  hands  to  give 
a  specious  justification  to  the  false  assignment' 

A  year  before  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  appeared,  it  was  Meres' 
announced  that  poems  by  Shakespeare  were  circulating  <in  ^^^^^^^ 
private'.  Shakespeare's  appreciative  critic,  Francis  Meres, 
did  more  than  write  admiringly  in  11-98  of  Shakespeare's 
narrative  poems,  Fetms  and  Adonis  and  Lucrecey  which  were 
accessible  in  print,  and  of  a  dozen  plays,  which  were  familiar 
on  the  stage  to  the  theatre-goer.  He  made  specific  reference 
to  writings  by  the  great  poet  which  were  ^held  back  from 
publishing'  and  <kept  in  private'.  These  were  vaguely 
described  by  Meres  as  Shakespeare's  ^sugred  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends,  etc'  The  productions  which  Meres 
cloaked  under  his  <  etc'  are  not  with  certainty  identified,  but 
two  of  Shakespeare's  <  Sonnets '  strayed  into  Jaggard's  net. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jaggard,  like  his  colleagues  Jaggaid's 
in  trade  when  designing  a  miscellany,  made  it  his  chief  aim  c  pHrate  * 
to  secure  *  private  poems,  sonnets,  ditties,  and  other  witty  ?>««»• 

'  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Shakespeare  su£Fered  such  an  experience, 
and  the  action  of  other  publishers  was  even  less  justifiable  than  Jaggard's. 
Already  'mi^^^lU  l^apMe  ^LktHu  was  attributed  by  the  publisher,  Thooias 
Creede,on  the  title-page  to  <  W .  S/, with  fraudulent  intent  His  surname  figured 
on  the  title-paees  of  life  Lift  0fSr  f^bm  OUcmstlt^  \6co^  Tht  LmJm  FroMgrnll^ 
itfoy,  A  r^kskre  TragtS^^  itfoS,  and  •  W.  S.'  again  in  Ttmuu  Ltrd  CmmwU^ 
i(foi,  and  in  Tbe  Fmritmrnty  i6oy.  With  none  of  these  six  plays  had  Shakespeare 
any  concern.  The  worthless  dd  play  about  King  John  was  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare in  revisions  of  t6i  i  and  l6^^• 
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conceits '  by  popular  authors  which  had  been  <  held  back  from 
publishing '  and  ^  kept  in  private '.  He  depended  for  access  to 
such  treasures  <  according  as  they  could  be  obtained  by  sight 
on  favour  of  copying '.  <  Extant '  work  was  not  excluded 
from  his  piratical  undertaking.  Eight  of  his  pieces  were 
already  in  print,  but  it  seems  probable  that  even  in  those 
cases  he  had  met  with  the  text  in  stray  manuscript  copies, 
and  that  he  mistook  them  for  ^  private '  instead  of  <  extant ' 
compositions.  There  is  no  question  that  he  was  successful  in 
acquiring  two  of  the  < private'  pieces  by  Shakespeare,  the 
existence  of  which  had  been  publicly  vouched  for  by  Meres. 
Three  other  poems  by  Shakespeare,  which  he  included,  were 
already  in  print,  imbedded  in  a  published  play.  But  Jaggard 
was  probably  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  derived  his  text  of 
these  pieces  also  from  independent  transcripts  in  <  private ' 
hands.' 
The  con-  On  the  opening  pages  of  his  volume  Jaggard  set  out 

siuie.         ^^^  ^^  ^^^  collection  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  which  was 
speare's  con-  not  published  imtil  ten  years  later.    The  two  sonnets  are 
tributions.     jjun^bered,  in  the  full  edition  of  1 609,  CXXXVIII  and  CXLI V 
respectively.    Jaggard's  text  differs  at  many  points  from  that 
of  the  later  volume.   He  clearly  derived  his  text  from  detached 
copies  privately  circulating  among  collectors  of  verse.    There- 
by, in  spite  of  his  insolent  defiance  of  the  author's  ri^ts  or 
wishes,  he  rendered  lovers  of  literature  a  genuine  service. 
Nos.  I  and  Jaggard  seems  to  have  presented  an  earlier  recension  of 

cQ^^nd   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  figured  in  the  edition  of  1^09.    The  poet's 
cxUt).         second  thoughts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always  better  than  his 

'  Two  otrefiil  analyses  of  the  contents  of  TJbe  Passsomate  Pi/mm  should  be 
mentioned  :  one,  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds,  is  in  the  Isham  Reprints — Tbe 
PassictMfe  Pi/grime  from  the  First  Edition,  1870;  the  other,  by  Professor 
Dowden,  is  in  the  photo-lithographic  facsimile  of  the  First  Edition  (Shak- 
spere-Quarto  facsimiles.  No.  10). 
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first.   The  text  of  the  second ,  at  any  rate,  of  Jaggard's  sonnets 

is  superior  to  that  in  Thorpe's  collection.     In  Jaggard's  first  The  fim 

sonnet  (No.  CXXXVIII  of  1609)  he  reads  *^*'- 

VnskilfuU  in  the  worlds  £dse  forgeries      (1.  4)  for 
Vhleamed  in  the  worlds  false  subtilties. 

Jaggard's  lines  6-9  run : — 

Although  I  know  my  y^^^  be  past  the  best : 
I  smiling,  credite  her  false-speaking  toung, 
Outfacing  faults  in  Loue,  with  loues  ill  rest. 
But  wherefore  sayes  my  loue  that  she  is  young? 

These  lines,  if  less  polished,  are  somewhat  more  pointed  than 
the  later  version : — 

Although  she  knowes  my  dayes  are  past  the  best, 
Simply  I  credit  her  false  speaking  tongue. 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest : 
But  wherefore  sayes  she  not  she  is  uniust? 

Line  11, 

O,  Loues  best  habite  is  a  soothing  toung, 

became  in  r<fo9, 

O  loues  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust; 

while  the  concluding  couplet — 

Therefore  He  lye  with  Loue,  and  Loue  with  me. 
Since  that  our  faults  in  Loue  thus  smother'd  be; 

appeared    ten    years    later    in    the    difierent    but    equally 
ambiguous  form: — 

Therefore  I  lye  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 
And  in  our  faults  by  lyes  we  flattered  be. 

Jaggard's  second  sonnet  shows  fewer  discrepancies  with  The  second 


sonnet* 


^^ 
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that  of  1^69,  and  his  version  is  on  the  whole  the  better 
of  the  two : — 

line  8  — 

"1^99]  Wooing  his  purity  with  her  faire  pride. 
■id09]  Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fowle  pride. 

line  II — 

"15-99]  For  being  both  to  me :  both  to  each  friend, 
"itfo9]  But  being  both  from  me  both  to  each  friend, 

line  13 — 

'i  J99]  The  truth  I  shall  not  know,  but  liue  in  doubt. 
[1^09]  Yet  this  shal  I  nere  know  but  liue  in  doubt. 

Finally,  Ja^;ard^s  text  knows  nothing  of  the  1^09  mis- 
print of  ^  sight  ^  for  <  side '  in  the  important  line  6 : — 

Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 

Nos.  iii,v,  The  three  remaining  poems  which  can  be  confidently 

excerpts^"  assigned  to  Shakespeare  are  all  to  be  found  in  his  play  of 

from  Shake-  Lov^s  Labour  ^s  Losty  which  was  published  in  1^98.    Other 

X(w^!*        plays  of  his  had  been  published  earlier,  but  this  piece  was 

LdboHT't      tJie  first  to  bear  on  the  title-page  Shakespeare's  name  as 

author  (By  W.  Shakejpere).    The  variations  from  the  text  of 

the  play  are  in  all  three  pieces  unimportant  and  touch  single 

words  or  inflexions.     But  such  as  they  are,  they  suggest  that 

Jaggard  again  printed  stray  copies  which  were  circulating 

<  privately ',  and  did  not  find  the  lines  in  the  printed  quarto 

of  the  play.     The  distribution  of  the  three  excerpts  throu^ 

the  miscellany  suggests  that  Jaggard  did  not  know  that  they 

No.  III.       all  came  from  the  same  source.    The  first  excerpt  from  LavPs 

Labour^!  Lost — ^No.  Ill — immediately  follows  Shakespeare's 

two  sonnets.     It  is  Longaville's  sonnet  to  Maria,  from  Act  iv, 

Sc.  3, 11.  f8-7i.    The  variations  are  as  follow: — 
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af 


Lovers  Labour  ^s  Lost  (ij'98) 
1.   2.   cannot 

Vows  are  but  breath 

which  on  my  earth  dost 

Exhalest 

If  broken  then, 


1. 9. 

1. 10. 
1.  II. 
1. 12. 


1. 14.   To  lose  an  oath 


Passionate  Pilgrim  (1799) 

could  not 

My  vow  was  breath 

that  on  this  earth  doth 

Exhale 

If  broken,  then 

To  breake  an  oath 


The  second  excerpt  from  Lov^s  Labour  ^s  Lost  stands  next  No.  v. 
but  one  to  the  first.    It  is  Dumain's  sonnet  to  <  most  divine 
Kate'  (in  lines  of  six  feet),  from  Act  iv,  Sc.  2,  11.  100*13. 
The  different  readings  are : — 


Lov^s  Labour  V  Lost  (i  ^98) 


I. 

2. 

Ah 

1. 

3- 

£iithful 

1. 

4- 

were  oaks 

1.   6.   Art  would  comprehend 
L 


II. 


Thy  eye  loues  lightning 
bears 

1.13.  O  pardon  love  this  wrong 

1. 14.  That  sings 


Passionate  Pilgrim  (i  f  99) 

O 

constant 

like  Okes 

Art  can  comprehend 

Thine  eye  loues  lightning 

seems 
O,  do  not  loue  that  wrong 
To  sing 


The  third  excerpt  from  Lovi?s  Labour  V  Lost  is  Biron's  No.  x VI, 
verse-address  to  Rosaline,  in  seven-syllable  riming  couplets 
(beginning,  *On  a  day,  alack  the  day^,  from  Act  iv,  Sc.  3, 
11.  97-1 1  tf.  This  poem  is  the  sixteenth  in  Ja^ard^s  volume, 
being  the  second  of  the  appended  ^Sonnets  To  sundry 
notes  of  Musicke',  and  the  sole  piece  by  Shakespeare  in 
that  portion  of  Jaggard^s  volume.  The  only  difierence 
worthy  of  record  between  Jaggard's  version  and  the  text 
of  the  play  is  the  omission  from  the  former  of  the  eighth 
couplet  of  the  latter,  viz. : — 
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Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee.' 

Nos.iVjVi,  J^^gg^J'd   did    more   than   include   five   genuine   poems 

ix^andxr.  ^yy  Shakespeare  in  order  to  vindicate  his  right  to  place  the 
and^d^is  great  poet's  name  on  the  title-page.  He  introduced  four 
sonnets.  sonnets  on  the  theme  of  Venus  and  Adonis^  which  fill 
respectively  the  fourth,  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  places  in 
his  miscellany.  Thus  Jaggard  thought  to  support  the 
faith  of  the  unwary  in  Shakespeare's  responsibility  for  the 
whole  of  the  collection.  His  partner  in  the  venture,  Leake, 
who  owned  the  copyright  of  Shakespeare's  popular  poem, 
and  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  it  at  the  same  time  as 
he  joined  Jaggard  in  producing  his  anthology,  naturally 
abetted  Jaggard  in  encouraging  the  notion  that  Shakespeare 
was  still  at  work  on  a  topic  which  had  proved  capable 
of  making  a  very  powerful  appeal  to  the  Elizabethan  public. 
How  great  was  the  importance  which  Jaggard  attached  to 
those  portions  of  the  volume  which  brought  the  subject  of 
Fenus  and  Adotds  to  the  minds  of  readers,  may  be  gauged 
from  the  circumstance  that,  in  a  new  edition  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  in  i  d  1 2,  he  introduced  into  the  title-page  the  alterna- 
tive title :  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets  betweene  Venus  and  Adonis. 
But  the  poetic  temper  and  phraseology  of  Jaggard's  four 
poems  about  Venus  and  Adonis  sufficiently  refute  the 
pretensions  to  Shakespearean  authorship  which  Jaggard,  with 
Leake's  connivance,  made   in   their   behalf.     All   of  them 

*  This  piece  was  reprinted — ^fiir  the  third  time  in  three  years — in  EngloMd^s 
HelkoH^  in  1600.  Jaggard's  version  was  there  followed,  and  it  may  have  been 
transferred  direct  from  The  Fassionate  Pilpim.  It  is  succeeded  in  Emglmtd^s 
Heiicmy  as  in  Jaggard's  miscellany,  by  ^  My  flocks  feed  not '.  But  the  editor  of 
England's  Helicm  bestowed  on  Biron's  verses  the  new  heading  ^  The  Passionate 
Shepherds  Song  \  and  subscribed  them  with  the  name  ^  W.  ^kespeare '. 
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embody  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare's  narrative  poem,  but 
none  show  any  trace  of  his  workmanship. 

All  treat   of    Venus'  infatuation   for    Adonis    and   of  Their  dc- 
Adonis'  bashful  rejection  of  her  advances.     The  insistence  shakc-^*^" 
on  the  boyish  modesty  of  Adonis  is  largely  Shakespeare's  sp^are's 
original  interpretation  of  the  classical  fable,  and  the  emphasis  ^^^' 
newly  laid  upon  the  point   in  Jaggard's  sonnets  seems  to 
indicate  the  source  of  their  inspiration.     No.   IX,  ^Faire 
was  the  mome,  when  the  faire  Queene  of  Love,'  develops 
Venus'  warning  against   the   boar-hunt.      No.   XI,  ^  Venus 
with  Adonis  sitting  by  her,'  works  up  11.  97-114  in  Shake- 
speare's poem,  where  Venus  describes  how  she  had  been  wooed 
by  <the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war'.     In  the  two  other 
sonnets  (Nos.  IV  and  VI)  which  open  the  series  in  Jaggard's 
volume,    hints    have    been    sought     outside    Shakespeare's 
poem,  but  the  reference  to  Adonis  in  Shakespeare's  Taming 
of    the    Shrew    appears     to   have   given  the  sonneteer    his 
leading  cue.     No.  IV  (*  Sweet  Cytherea  sitting  by  a  Brooke ') 
and  No.  VT  (^Scarse  had  the  Sunne  dride  vp  the   deawy 
morne '),  in  both  of  which  the  goddess  is  called  Cytherea  and 
is  pictured  by  a  brook,  read  like  glosses  on  the  passage  in 
Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Ind.  Sc.  2, 11.  ^2-3),  which 

tells  of 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 

The  episode  of  Adonis  bathing,  with  which  the  second  of 
these  two  sonnets  deals,  is  unnoticed  in  Shakespeare's  poem. 

Of  only  two  of  these  four  poems  is  any  trace  found 
outside  The  Painmate  Pilgrim.  An  early  manuscript  copy  of 
No.  IX  was  at  one  time  in  Halliwell[-Phillipps]'s  possession. 
It  gives  a  difierent  and  very  tame  version  of  11.  2-4.  The 
manuscript  reading  runs  :-^ 

o  2 
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Faire  was  the  mome  when  the  feire  Queen  of  Loue, 
Hoping  to  meet  Adonis  in  that  place^ 

Addrest  her  early  to  a  certain  grooue^ 

Where  he  was  wont  ye  savage  Beast  to  chase. 

No.  XI  and  Of  No.  XI  alone  (^  Venus  with  Adonis  sitting  by  her ')  is  the 
FidJ!a  "*  authorship  determinable  beyond  doubt.  With  verbal  difierences, 
» ^9^'  the  sonnet  was  already  included  in  an  ample  collection  entitled 

^  Fidessa.  ...  by  B.  Griffin  Gent.^,  which  had  been  published 
three  years  before,  in  i  j-^tf.  It  filled  the  third  place  in  Griffin^s 
little  array  of  sixty-two  quatorzains.  The  textual  variations 
again  point  to  Jaggard's  dependence  for  his  version  on  a  private 
transcript.  Apart  from  such  differences  as  ^the  warlike  god  \  in 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim j  for  ^  the  wanton  god '  in  Fidessa^  or 
^she  clasped  Adonis'  for  ^she  clipt  Adonis',  the  two  texts 
entirely  disagree  in  regard  to  11.  7-1 2.  Jaggard  presents  them 
thus : — 

Euen  thus  (quoth  she)  the  warlike  god  unlac't  me, 
As  if  the  Doy  should  vse  like  louing  charmes ; 
Euen  thus  (quoth  she)  he  seized  on  my  lippes, 
And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure  : 
And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasure. 

In  Griffin's  printed  volumes  of  if9(f  the  passage  runs  thus : — 

But  he  a  wayward  boy  refusde  her  offer. 

And  ran  away,  the  beautious  Queene  neglecting: 

Showing  both  roily  to  abuse  her  proffer. 
And  all  his  sex  of  cowardise  detecting. 

Oh  that  I  had  my  mistres  at  that  bay. 
To  kisse  and  clippe  me  till  I  ranne  away. 

It  is  clear  that  Jaggard  did  not  know  Griffin's  work  as  it 
was  printed  in  Griffin's  published  Fidessa.  Ja^;ard's  text  was 
probably  a  trial  version,  which  Griffin  distributed  among 
private  friends,  but  finally  excluded  frcnn  his  collection  when 
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he  sent  it  to  press.  The  three  other  sonnets  «on  the  theme  of 
Venus  and  Adonis  in  The  Pasjionate  Pilgrim  have  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  that  attributable  to  Griffin,  and  may 
well  have  been  similar  experiments  of  his  Muse,  which 
were  withheld  from  the  printer  and  circulated  only  in 
private. 

Griffin    is    one    of  three    contemporary   poets   whom  Nos.  viii, 

XVII   and 

Jaggard  may  be  safely  convicted  of  robbing.  He  was  wise  xx :  Con- 
in  laying  somewhat  heavier  hands  on  the  work  of  Richard  Jf^*^^^^ 
Bamfield,  whose  lyric  gift  was  more  pleasing  than  Griffin's.  BamfieM. 
There  is  no  question  that  two  of  Jaggard's  pieces — No.  VIII, 
the  sonnet  beginning  <  If  Musicke  and  sweet  Poetrie  agree ', 
and  No.  XX,  the  seven-syllable  riming  couplets  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  volume,  beginning  ^As  it  fell  upon 
a  day' — were  from  Barnfield's  pen.  Both  were  published 
in  1  f  9  8  in  a  poetical  tract  entitled  Poems :  in  diuers  humoursy 
which  formed  the  fourth  section  of  a  volume  bearing  the 
preliminary  title,  ^  The  Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia^  or  the  Praise 
of  Money^  by  Richard  Barnfield,  Graduate  in  Oxford.*  The 
whole  book  was  published  by  William  Jaggard's  brother  John, 
at  the  Hand  and  Star  in  Fleet  Street,  and  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  J^ggsird,  with  his  brother's  connivance,  borrowed 
in  this  instance  from  a  printed  text. 

< Poems  in  diuers  humours*  was  the  last  of  the  four  Barnficld's 
parts  of  the  < Encomion'  and  had,  like  each  of  the  three  dimrsim' 
preceding  parts,  a  separate  title-page.     It  was  prefaced   by  '"•"^' 
a    dedication    in    three    couplets    to    the    author's    friend 
^Maister  Nicholas  Blackleech  of  Grayes  Inne'.     There  the 
writer   described  the   poems  which  followed  as  <  fruits  of 
unriper  years '.    Bamfield's  claim  to  authorship  of  the  ^  Poems 
in  diuers  humours '  cannot  be  justly  questioned. 

The  opening  piece  in  Bamfield's  tract  is  headed  ^  Sonnet  I. 
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No.  VIII.     To  his  friend  Maister  R.  L.  in  praise  of  Musique  and  Poetrie  \ 

J^^f^*     This  is  the  eighth  poem  of  The  Passionate  PUgim.     The  texts 

^'  L.  are  identical,  though  in  Bamfield's  publication  capitals  are  more 

freely  used  than  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  while  the  proper 

names  are  in  italics  and  not  in  roman  letters  as  in  the  later 

volume.' 

<  R.  L.,'  to  whom  Barnfield  addressed  the  sonnet,  is  doubt* 
less  Richard  Linche,  author  of  a  collection  of  sonnets  called 
Diella  which  appeared  in  is 96.  John  Dowland,  to  whom 
Barnfield  refers  in  line  s  of  his  sonnet,  was  the  &mous  lutenist 
and  musical  composer,  who  had  published  a  year  before 
a  valuable  volume  in  folio,  called  ^  The  First  Book  of  ScHiges, 
and  Ayres  of  foure  partes  with  Tablature  for  the  Lute '  (printed 
by  Peter  Short).  The  compliment  to  Spenser  in  lines  7-8  is 
repeated  in  Barnfield's  volume  in  the  next  poem  but  one, 
a  piece  which  is  entitled  <A  Remembraimce  of  some  English 
Poets  *  and  opens  with  the  line :  <  Live  Spenser  ever  in  thy  Fairy 
^uetne?  Already,  in  1 5-9  f,  Barnfield  had  proved  his  admira- 
tion for  Spenser  by  publishing  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  called  <  Cynthia ',  which  he  described  in  his  preface  as 
<  the  first  imitation  of  the  verse  of  that  excellent  Poet  Maister 

*  In  a  reprint  of  Barnfield's  volume  under  the  abbreviated  title  ^  Lady 
Pecunia%  in  lifoy,  only  two  of  the  eight  ^ poems  in  diuers  humours'  were 
included.  Among  the  omitted  pieces  were  the  two  poems  which  figured  in 
The  Passionate  Pi/grim.  From  this  ondssion  of  the  two  pseudo-Shakespearean 
pieces  Collier  arp^ed  that  Barnfield  was  not  their  author ;  that  the  claim  to 
them  advanced  in  behalf  of  Shakespeare  by  the  compiler  of  Tie  Passiemate 
Pilrrim  was  justifiable,  and  that  they  were  dropped  by  Barnfield  in  1^05,  in 
deference  to  an  imaginary  protest  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  of  Jaggard's 
miscellany.  Collier  ignored  the  fiict  that  not  the  two  pseudo-Shakespearean 
pieces  alone,  but  four  other  of  the  original  eight  <  poems  in  diuers  humours ' 
were  excluded  from  the  new  edition  of  Barnfield's  volume.  So  wholesale  an 
exclusion  undermines  Collier's  theory,  apart  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
poetic  quality,  which  entirely  negatives  Slukespeare's  responsibility  for  the  two 
pieces  in  question.  Cf.  Collier's  BiUiograpbieal  Accoimfy  i.  57-8 ;  Grosart's 
Introduction  to  Barnfield's  Poems  (Roxburghe  Club),  pp.  xxv  seq. 
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Spenser  in  his  Fayrie  Queene '.  In  the  last  line  of  Barnfield's 
sonnet,  the  words  <  One  knight  loves  both '  (i.  e.  Dowland  and 
Spenser)  refer  to  Sir  George  Carey,  who  in  15-9^  succeeded 
his  father  as  second  Baron  Hunsdon.  To  Sir  George,  Dowland 
dedicated  his  First  Book  of  Ayns  in  i  fp?)  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Althorpe,  was  a  friend 
and  patroness  of  Spenser,  who  dedicated  to  her  his  <Muio- 
potmos '  (i  fpo)  by  way  of  acknowledging  her  *  great  bounty ' 
to  him  as  well  as  the  tie  of  kindred  between  them. 

The  fourth  item  in  Barnfield's  *  Poems'  of  1^98  was  No.  xx. 
headed  «  An  ode  ^  This  is  the  concluding  poem  (No,  XX),  SiT.^""'' 
filling  the  last  four  pages,  of  The  PasAonate  Pilgrim  of  i  j'99. 
The  reproduction  in  the  later  volume  is  again  verbatim, 
save  for  the  substitution  of  roman  letters  for  a  few  italics. 
Although  Jaggard  here  employed  a  printed  text,  a  private 
transcript  of  Barnfield's  Ode  seems  to  have  strayed  into 
circulation,  and  that  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Englamts 
Helicon.  There  we  find  a  greatly  abbreviated  version  of 
Barnfield's  Ode.  The  last  thirty  lines,  which  figure  in 
both  Barnfield's  Poems  and  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  are 
omitted,  and  after  the  twenty-sixth  line  there  is  introduced 
a  concluding  couplet  which  is  not  found  in  either  of  the 
preceding  volumes.    These  two  lines  run : 

Even  so,  poor  bird  like  thee. 
None  alive  will  pity  me. 

Of  the  twenty-six  lines,  which  appear  in  all  three  books,  the 
text  in  England^s  Helicon  varies  little  from  that  in  the  other 
collections.  EnglaniPs  Helicon  in  line  22  reads  ^  Ruthless  beasts 
they  will  not  cheer  you ',  instead  of  ^  Ruthless  Beares',  &c.,  as 
in  both  the  earlier  printed  versions.^ 

'  There  was  a  crude  sort  of  justice  in  the  attribution  of  Barnfield's  verse 
to  another.    Thoroughly  well  read  in  contemporary  poetry,  Barnfield  had 
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No.  XVII.  There  is  a  likelihood  that  much  else  in  The  Passionate 

Pilgrim^  besides  the  two  poenis  which  he  included  in  his 
printed  collection  of  poenis,  were  by  Bamfield.  At  any 
rate,  the  seventeenth  poem  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  <  My 
flocks  feed  not,'  may  be  confidently  set  to  his  credit.  In 
three  twelve-line  stanzas  it  had  appeared  anonymously  with 
minor  differences  of  text  in  *  Madrigals  to  3,  4,  f ,  and  6  voyces ' 
by  the  musical  composer  Thomas  Weelkes,  which  was 
printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Este  (or  East),  in  15-97. 
In  no  instance  did  Weelkes  give  the  name  of  the  author 
whose  words  he  set  to  music.  <My  flocks  feed  not'  again 
appeared  in  England? s  Helicon  (itfoo)  with  the  new  title  *The 
Unknown    Shepherd's    Complaint'.     It    was    immediately 

already  shown  himself  an  unblushing  plagiarist.  His  popular  ode  beginning 
'  As  it  fell  upon  a  day '  secretly  levies  heavy  loans  on  a  poem  by  a  little-known 
versifier,  Francis  Sabie.  In  his  ^  Pan  his  Pipe :  conteyning  three  pastoral! 
Eglogues  in  Englyshe  hexameter;  with  other  deliRhtiull  verses'  (London. 
Imprinted  by  Richard  Jones,  ^TPT^  4^<^)  Sabie  opens  bis  volume  thus  : — 

It  was  the  moneth  of  May, 

All  the  fields  now  looked  gay, 

Little  Robin  finely  sang. 

With  sweet  notes  each  green  wood  rang ; 

Philomene,  fbrg^tfiill  then 

Of  her  rape  by  Tereus  done. 

In  most  rare  and  joyfiill  wise 

Sent  her  notes  unto  the  skies : 


Fish  boxsi  chrystall  waves  did  rise 
After  gnats  and  little  flies : 
Little  lambs  did  leape  and  play 
By  their  dams  in  medowes  gay : 

Bamfield  was  also  a  silent  debtor  to  Shakespeare,  and  in  two  of  his  earlier 
works — The  Affectlmunt  Sbepbeard  (1594)  and  his  narrative  poem  CassMmirm 
(15:95)— -not  merely  adopted  the  common  six.line  stanza  of  Vemis  mti  Admis^ 
but  borrowed  many  expressions  and  turns  of  phrase  both  from  that  poem 
and  from  Shake^are's  iMcrece^  as  well  as  apparently  fi'om  some  of  Shake^are's 
sonnets,  which  were  as  yet  unpublished  and  were  only  circulating  in  private 
transcripts. 
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followed  in  that  anthology  by  the  first  half  (twenty-six  lines  out 
of  fifty-six  of  Bamfield's  fully  accredited  ^Ode' — ^As  it  fell 
upon  a  day'),  which  bore  the  heading < Another  of  the  same 
shepherds  '•  Though  the  editor  oi  England?!  Helicon  appended 
to  the  fragment  of  Bamfield's  <Ode'  the  signature  <Ignoto% 
the  authorship  of  those  verses  is  not  in  doubt.  <  The  same 
shepherd'  is  Bamfield,  and  there  is  no  valid  ground  for  rejecting 
the  attribution  to  his  pen  of  the  preceding  poem,  <  My  flocks 
feed  not.' 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Jaggard  drew  the  ^  copy '  of  <  My  The  text  in 
flocks  feed  not '  directly  from  Weelkes'  volume.    Apart  from  JJj^aJn^^^^^ 
three  misprints  and  minor  differences  in  spelling  for  which  1^97. 
Jaggard's  printer  may  be  held  responsible  (e.  g.  ^  nenying '  for 
^renying',  1.  4;  <wowen'for  <  women',  1.  12;  ^blacke'  for 
<backe',  1.  28),  there  are  textual  discrepancies  between  his 
and  Weelkes'  versions  which  suggest  that  Jaggard  employed 
^  copy '  other  than  that  which  Weelkes  followed.     In  neither 
volume  are  the  words  carefully  printed,  and  the  sense  is  in 
both  texts  difficult  to  follow.     At  the  end  of  the  first  stanza 
(11.  1 1- 1 2),  Weelkes  reads : — 

For  now  I  see  inconstancie 

More  in  women  then  in  many  men  to  be: 

Jaggard  reads : — 

For  now  I  see,  inconstancy. 

More  in  wowen  [i.  e.  women]  then  in  men  remaine. 

Here  the  rime  with  ^  dame ',  though  not  good,  is  improved  by 
Jaggard. 

In  the  second  stanza,  11. 10- 11  appear  in  Weelkes  thus : — 

With  howling  noyse  to  see  my  dolfull  plight; 
How  sighes  resound  through  harcklesse  ground. 

E 
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Jaggard  reads : — 

In  howling  wisej  to  see  my  dolefull  plight. 
How  sighes  resound  through  hartUs  ground. 

In  the  third  stanza  laggard's  text  diflfers  from  that  of 
Weelkes  in  nearly  every  Ime.     For  example : — 

line  2,   Weelkes :  Lowde  bells  ring  not  cherefuUy  j 

Jaggard:   Greene  plants  bring  not  forth  their  die. 

line  4,    Weelkes :  Nimphes  backcreping 

Jaggard:   Nimphes  blacke  [i.e.  backe]  peeping. 

line  9,    Weelkes :  Farewell,  sweet  lasse,  the  like  nere  was. 
Jaggard :   Farewell  sweet  loue  tliy  like  nere  was. 

line  1 2,  Weelkes :  Other  help  for  him  I  know  ther's  none. 

Jaggard :   Other  helpe  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

In  Ef^inntfi  The   text   of  this   poem   in  ErtglaniPs    Helicon   follows 

ueitcm.        closely  that  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  and  was  doubtless  taken 

from  the  latter  volume  direct  or  from  the  same  manuscript. 
Misprints  are  corrected.  The  only  textual  change  of  importance 
is  in  the  last  stanza,  line  lo,  where  ^woe'  is  replaced  by 
^moane  ^  for  the  sake  of  the  rime  with  «none '  in  the  concluding 
line. 
The  text  of  The  poem  was  clearly  very  popular,  and  was  constantly 

^ofo.^^      copied  in  <  private '  commonplace  books.    A  transcript  of  it  in 

a  contemporary  script  in  the  British  Museum,  Harleian  MS. 
((910,  fol.  I  s6  6y  without  author's  name,  supplies  many  readings 
which  differ  from  the  printed  versions.  These  variations  are 
often  improvements  and  probably  present  the  verse  in  the 
form  that  it  left  the  writer's  hand.  For  example,  in  Stanza  i, 
1.  tf,  the  four  lines  read  in  the  manuscript : — 

All  my  merry  Ji^  are  cieane  foi^t 
All  my  layes  of  Love  are  lost  God  wot 
Where  my  joyes  were  firmly  linkt  by  love 
There  annoyes  are  placst  without  remove. 
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This  makes  far  better  sense  than  Jaggard's : — 

All  my  merry  ligges  are  quite  forgot, 
All  my  Ladies  hue  is  lost  (god  wot) 
Where  her  faith  was  firmely  fixt  in  loue, 
There  a  nay  is  placet  without  remoue.  ; 

So  again  in  Stanza  2, 11.  9-10,  the  manuscript  reading: — 

My  sighes  so  deepe,  doth  cause  him  to  weepe 
With  houling  noyse  to  rs^ayle  my  woeful  plight. 

is  superior  to  Jaggard's ; — 

With  sighes  so  deepe,  procures  to  weepe, 
In  howling  roise^  to  see  my  dolefull  plight. 

In  the  following  line  the  MS.  is  probably  right  in  reading 
*  through  Arcadia  grounds  *  for  <  through  hartles  ^  or  <  harck- 
lesse'  of  the  printed  copies.  In  Stanza  3,  1.  4,  ^nymphs 
looke  peeping'  is  better  than  any  of  the  printed  readings 
(i.  e.  ^  back  creeping  %  <  blacke  peeping  %  or  « backe  peeping '). 
Finally,  in  1.  7, 

Alle  our  evening  sportes  from  greenes  are  fled 

is  more  pictorial  than : — 

All  our  euening  sport  from  vs  is  fled." 

Shakespeare's  tutor  in  tragedy,  Marlowe,  may  be  safely  No.  xix. 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  familiar  lyric  ^  Come  live  JJ^^^  ''** 
with  me  and  be  my  love ',  which  is  the  nineteenth  piece  in  the 
miscellany,  and  stands  fifth  in  the  appendix  of  <  Sonnets  To 
sundry  notes  of  Musicke '.  It  is  in  four  alternately  riming 
stanzas.  To  it  is  appended  a  single  stanza  of  like  metre, 
entitled  ^Loues  answere';  this  stanza  has  been  assigned  on 
good  grounds  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  four  stanzas  of  the  substantive  poem  reappear  in 

'  The  last  four  lines  are  omitted  from  the  Harleian  MS. 

E  2 
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Englanifs  Helicony  with  the  addition  of  two  stanzas  in  the  fourth 
and  sixth  places,  and  the  whole  is  signed  <  Chr.  Marlow '.  The 
presence  of  these  two  new  stanzas,  and  the  slight  variations 
between  the  two  texts  at  other  points  %  indicate  that  different 
manuscripts  were  employed  by  the  two  compilers,  and  that  the 
editor  of  EnglamPs  HelicM  did  not  borrow  direct  from  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim.^ 
Survival  of  As  in  the  case  of  the  poem  ^  My  flocks  feed  not  \  the  air  to 

the  tune. 

'  For  example,  the  two  lines  i  and  20  in  EmglofttTs  Helicm  both 
open  with  the  words  <  Come  liue  with  me  %  instead  of  with  <  Line  with  me ' 
(line  i)  or  <  Then  liue  with  me '  (line  16)^  as  in  The  FMSsiomati  Filgrim. 

'  The  lyric  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Marlowe 
somewhat  derisively  quotes  two  Unes  in  his  Jev)  cf  Malta^  where  Ithamore 
addresses  Bellamine : — 

Thou  in  those  groves,  bv  Dis  above, 
Shalt  live  with  me  and  oe  my  love. 

Shakespeare  also  introduces  a  stanza  into  the  Merry  Wives  efWindser^  ilL  i. 
17-19,  where  Sir  Hugh  Evans  hums  over  the  last  two  lines  of  the  second 
stanza  and  the  first  two  of  the  third.    Sir  Hugh  sings : — 

To  shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 
There  will  we  make  our  beds  of  roses 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 

There  were  numerous  imitations  of  the  song.  One,  entitled  ^  Another  of 
the  nature',  in  England* s  Helicon  begins: — 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  deare 
And  we  will  reviU  all  the  yeare. 
In  plaines  and  groves,  on  nills  and  dales 
Where  fragrant  ayre  breeds  sweetest  gales. 

Another  by  Dr.  Donne  was  called  <The  Bait%  and  opens  thus: — 

Come  liue  with  me  and  be  my  love 

And  we  will  some  new  pleasures  prove 

Of  golden  sands  and  ciystal  brooks 

With  silken  lines  and  silver  hooks. 

Cf.  Donne's  Poems^  ^^'iSy  P«  i9* 
In  his  Paste  noitb  a  packet  of  Mad  Loiters^  Kfjy,  4^0,  Nicholas  Breton  attests 
the  continuance  of  the  piece's  popularity : — «  i  ou  shall  hcare  the  old  song  that 
you  were  wont  to  like  well  of,  sung  by  the  black  browes  with  the  cherrie- 
cheeke,  under  the  side  of  the  pidc-cowe :  «  Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my 
love  *' :  you  know  the  rest,  and  so  I  rest.' 
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which  the  lyric  was  sung  was  very  popular  and  still  survives. 
A  contemporary  manuscript  version,  found  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  is  given  in  Johnson  and  Steevens^  edition  of  Shake- 
speare (ed.  1793,  vol.  iii,  p.  402).  A  ballad,  entitled  *  Queen 
Elinor  \  which  is  printed  in  a  contemporary  anthology,  Strange 
Histories^  or  Songes  and  Sonets  (assigned  to  the  ballad  writer 
Thomas  Deloney),  has  the  heading  *  To  the  tune  of  come  live 
with  me  and  be  my  love^,  and  the  air  is  given  in  the  i6oz 
edition  of  the  work  now  at  Britwell/  One  of  the  *  Lessons 
for  the  Lyra  Viole '  in  a  music-book  of  the  day,  Corkine's 
Second  booke  of  Ayres^  idi2,  has,  as  its  heading,  the  first  line  of 
the  song ;  only  the  musical  notes  follow  (G  2  recto-H  recto). 

The  four-line  stanza  which  follows  <  Come  live  with  me '  Raleigh's 
in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  and  is  called  by  Jaggard  *  Loues  "^^^"^ ' 
answere',  also  reappears  in  England^ s  Helicon.  It  is  printed 
there  with  a  single  textual  variation :  England  V  Helicon  reads 
in  line  i  <  If  all  the  world ',  instead  of  ^  If  that  the  world  ^ ; 
but  there  are  added  five  new  stanzas  and  the  whole  is  entitled 
*  The  Nymphs  Reply  to  the  Shepherd  '•  In  the  printed  type 
the  initials  « S.  W.  R.^  (i.e.  *  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ')  are  attached, 
but  these  letters  were  pasted  over  with  a  blank  slip  of  paper 
in  most  published  copies  of  England^ s  Helicon^  perhaps  in 
deference  to  some  exceptional  protest  on  Sir  Walter's  part 
to  the  unauthorized  inclusion  of  the  piece  in  the  anthology. 

To  this  pair  of  poems  further  interest  attaches  from  Walton's 
their   quotation   (with    some   original   additions)  by  Izaak  4«^*«»»5- 

'  The  i6oy  edition,  which  the  Percy  Scxdety  reprinted,  mentions  the  tune 
p.  a8)  without  the  musical  notation.  Several  contemporary  ballads  in  the 
loxburahe  Collection  are  described  as  written  <  To  the  Tune  of  Live  with 
me '  (c£  Roxburghe  Collection,  ed.  Cbappell,  i.  itfa-},  loy).  Marlowe's  lyric 
(in  six  stanzas)  appeared  as  a  broaddde,  headed  <  A  most  Excellent  Dittv  of  the 
Lover's  promises  to  his  beloved  To  a  sweet  new  Tune  called  Live  with  me  & 
be  my  Love  %  together  with  Raleigh's  reply  under  the  title  <  The  Ladies  prudent 
Answer  to  her  D>vc  To  the  same  Tune'  (ibid.  ii«  j). 
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Walton  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  CompUat  Jngler  (i^T3> 
pp,  tftf-7).  Walton  heads  the  first  song  ^The  Milkmaid's 
Song '  and  describes  it  as  ^  that  smooth  song  which  was  made 
by  Kit  Marlowe  now  at  least  jo  years  ago  ^  Walton's  version 
resembles  that  in  England?!  Helicen^  but  to  the  six  stanzas 
which  figure  there  he  added  in  the  second  (not  in  the  first) 
edition  of  his  Compleat  Angler  a  seventh  of  his  own  invention. 
The  *  Answer ',  which  Walton  also  cited  in  his  Compleat 
Angler^  he  drew  from  EnglamPs  Helicon^  and  gave  it  the  new 
title  *The  Milkmaid's  Mother's  Answer '.  In  the  second  edition 
of  his  Compleat  Angler  he  added  as  in  the  former  case  a 
seventh  stanza.  Of  the  second  poem  Walton  wrote  that  it 
*  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger  days '.  The 
two  pieces,  Walton  adds,  ^were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but 
choicely  good '. 
No.  XII.  The  lyric  ^  Crabbed  age  and  youth ',  which   fills   the 

twelfth  j^ace  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  obtained  little  less 
popularity  in  Elizabethan  England  than  <  Come  live  with  me 
and  be  my  love '.  It  was  probably  in  print  before  Jaggard 
designed  his  miscellany.  It  forms  with  textual  variations  the 
first  two  stanzas  of  a  long  lyric  of  over  one  hundred  lines  in 
Deloney's  Garland  of  Good  Will.  That  anthology,  which 
was  of  the  normal  type,  was,  according  to  Nashe's  Have 
with  you  to  SaffronAValden^  in  existence  in  179^.'  But  no 
earlier  edition  than  that  of  1^04  is  now  extant.  The 
Garland  of  Good  Will  was  repeatedly  reissued  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  song  ^  Crabbed  age  and  youth ' 

*  Nasbe  wrote  in  ifpy  (cf.  his  WorkSy  ed.  McKerrow,  iii.  84) :  ^Eucn  as 
Thcmas  Delomey  the  Balletting  Silke-weauer  hath  rime  inough  for  all  myrades, 
&  wit  to  make  a  Garlmid  of  good  nulll*  Deloney  died  in  1600.  Thomas 
Pavier,  the  puUisher,  received  on  March  x,  i6ox^  an  assignment  of  the  copy- 
right ^uppon  condicon  that  yt  be  no  others  mans  copie';  cf.  Arber,  iii.  aoi. 
Nevertheless  £dward  White  published  the  edition  of  1^04^ 
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was  reprinted  with  frequent  alterations  and  additions. 
Jaggard's  version  was  again  drawn  from  a  < private'  copy 
other  than  that  used  by  Deloney  in  any  extant  edition. 
Jaggard's  text  is  here  the  better.  Line  4  in  Jaggard's  text, 
^  Youth  like  sununer  braue.  Age  like  winter  bare/  is  omitted 
by  Deloney.  In  line  6  Jaggard  reads  '  Youth  is  nimble '  for 
Deloney 's  ^  Youth  is  wild ',  and  in  line  10  *  my  loue  is  young  * 
for  Deloney's  ^  my  lord  is  young  \  *  Crabbed  age  and  youth  ^ 
was  set  to  music  early,  but  the  original  air  has  not  survived.' 

^  It  was  a  Lording^s  daughter,'  a  ballad  or  song  for  music,  No.  xv. 
opens  the  appended  ^  Sonnets  To  sundry  notes  of  Musicke ', 
and  fills  the  fifteenth  place  in  the  miscellany.  Nothing  has 
been  discovered  respecting  it.  It  narrates  the  struggle  of 
a  man  of  arms  (an  Englishman)  with  a  tutor  or  man  of  learning 
for  the  hand  of  ^  a  Lording's  daughter ',  with  the  result  that 
*art  with  armes  contending  was  victor  of  the  day\  It  is 
in  the  vein  of  Deloney's  ballads  and  may  possibly  be  from  his 
somewhat  halting  pen. 

The  remaining  five  poems,  numbered  respectively  VII,  X,  Nos,  vli, 
XIII,  XIV,  XVIII,  are  all  in  six-lined  stanzas,  the  metre  xiv  ai^ 
of  Shakespeare's  rentu  and  Adonis.    They  occupy  ten  of  the  xvili. 
thirty-one  printed  pages  of  the  volume,  and  confirm  the  im-  six-ii^d 
pression  given  by  the  four  *  Venus  and  Adonis '  sonnets,  that  **»"^- 
Jaggard  and  Leake  were  anxious  to  bring  their  venture  into 
close  touch  with  Shakespeare's  earliest  poem.     The  metre  is 

'  Dramatists  make  frequent  reference  to  the  song*    William  Rowley 
notes  in  his  play  A  Match  at  Miwgbt  (1633),  how  ^the  Widdow  and  my  sister 
sung  both  one  aone,  and  what  was't  but  CraUeJ  agf  and  youth  amu^t  live  together  ? ' 
Act  V,  Sc*  I  (^o^  Sign.  I  %j  bade).   John  Ford  imitated  the  song  in  his  Fancies 
Act  iv,  Sc  i)  in  the  lines : — 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  jump  together ; 
One  is  like  good  luck^ 
T'other  like  foul  weather. 
The  piece  was  included  in  Percy's  Relifues  (ed.  Wheatley,  i.  13  7). 
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not  peculiarly  Shakespearean.  It  is  constantly  met  with  not 
merely  in  contemporary  narrative  poetry,  but  in  ballads  and 
lyrics  of  the  popular  anthologies,  as  well  as  in  ^  words  *  for 
madrigals  and  part-songs  in  song-books/  Bat  Shakespeare's 
Fenus  and  Adonis  was  the  most  notable  example  of  its  em- 
ployment within  Jaggard's  and  Leake's  experience. 

None  of  Jaggard's  five  poems  in  six-lined  stanzas  are  met 
with  in  print  elsewhere.  All  are  pitched  in  a  more  or  less 
amorous  key,  and  treat  without  much  individuality  of  the 
tritest  themes  of  the  Elizabethan  lyrist. 

No.  VII  (^  Fair  is  my  loue ')  is  an  indictment  of  a  beauti- 
ful mistress's  fickleness;  No, X  (^ Sweet  rose,  faire  flower') is  an 
elegy  on  the  premature  death  of  a  fair  friend ;  No.  XIII 
(<  Beauty  is  but  a  vaine  and  doubtful  good ')  is  a  lament  on  the 
evanescence  of  beauty ;  No.  XIV  (^  Good  night,  good  rest ') 
is  a  lover's  meditation  at  night  and  dawn  j  No.  XVIII  (*When 
as  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame ')  is  an  ironical  lecture  on 
the  art  of  wooing.  The  sentiment  and  phraseology  of  each  of 
these  poems  can  be  paralleled  as  easily  as  the  metre.  Greene, 
who  wrote  many  songs  in  the  six-line  stanza,  anticipates 
Jaggard's  seventh  and  thirteenth  poems  in  two  lyrics  which 
are  inserted  in  two  of  his  romances,  respectively  Perimedes  the 
B/ackeSmitb  (if  88)  and  jHcida^  Greenes  Metamorphons  (licensed 
for  the  press  if 88).  A  song  in  the  former  romance  b^ins 
with  the  same  words  as  Jaggard's  poem  No.  VII,  viz.  ^  Fair  is 
my  loue ',  and  continues  in  a  like  strain : — 

Faire  is  my  loue  for  Aprill  is  her  face, 
Hir  louely  brests  September  claimes  his  part. 
And  lordly  July  in  her  eyes  takes  place, 

'  In  Jdin  Farmer's  First  set  of  English  Madrigalsy  which  appeared  in  15:5^9 
at  the  same  time  as  Jaggard's  volume,  twelve  of  the  seventeen  numbers,  and 
in  Weelkes'  Madrigals  in  six  parts^  which  came  out  a  year  later,  seven  of  the 
ten  numbers,  are  in  six-line  stanza. 
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But  colde  December  dwelleth  in  her  heart ; 

Blest  be  the  months,  that  sets  my  thoughts  on  fire. 

Accurst  that  Month  that  hmdreth  my  desire.' 

In  Greene's  second  tract,  Alnda^  the  verses  bq;inning : — 

Beauty  is  vaine,  accounted  but  a  flowre, 

Whose  painted  hiew  fades  with  the  summer  sunne.^ 

adumbrate  Ja^^rd's  thirteenth  poem : — 

Beauty  is  but  a  vaine  and  doubtful  good  . . . 
A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud.^ 

Again,  the  ironical  advice  to  the  wooer,  which  constitutes 
Jaggard's  poem  XVIII,  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
passages  in  two  poems  in  the  six-lined  stanza,  which  were 
already  in  print. 

'  Greene's  Works,  ed,  Gxosart,  vii.  90.  '  lb.  iz.  87. 

^  There  are  endless  Elizabethan  poems  in  the  six-lined  stanza  which  are  in 
sentiment  and  phrase  as  well  as  metre  hardly  distinguishable  from  this  eftirt 
of  The  tsssimiatf  Pilgrim.  The  stanza  numbered  xxxiii  in  the  < Sonnets' 
appended  to  J.  C/s  AleiUay  which  appeared  in  x^^y,  runs : — 

Though  thou  be  fair,  think  Beauty  but  a  blast! 
A  morning's  dewl  a  shadow  quiddy  gonel 
A  painted  flower,  whose  colour  will  not  last ! 
Time  steals  away,  when  least  we  think  thereon. 
Most  precious  time !  too  wastefiiUy  expended ; 
Of  which  alone  the  sparing  is  commended. 

Cf.  the  sonnet  attributed  to  Surrey  in  TMePs  Misetllsny  (p.  10),  headed  <The 
frailtie  and  hurtfulness  of  beautie ',  which  opens : — 

Brittle  beautie,  that  nature  made  so  fraile^ 
Wherof  the  gift  is  small,  and  short  the  season. 

In  Davison's  Poetical  Rinsed/  (l6o^)  was  first  printed  ^  An  invective  against 
love  \  which  contains  the  stanza :— * 

Beauty  the  flower  so  fresh,  so  fair,  so  gay» 
So  sweet  to  smell,  so  soft  to  touch  and  taste. 
As  seems  it  should  endure,  by  right,  fbr  aye. 
And  never  be  with  any  storm  dcAced; 
But  when  the  baleful  southern  wind  doth  blow. 
Gone  is  the  glory  which  it  erst  did  show. 

I>avison  assigns  this  poem  to  the  unidentified  contributor  <  A.  W.%  and  it  was 
appropriated  by  the  publisher  of  the  second  edition  of  Emglaml*r  HeBcem 
(i<fi4). 
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In  <  Willobie  his  Auisa '  (i  ^94)^  canto  44,  one  <  W.  S. '  is 

represented  as  giving  in  the  same  metre  identical  counsel  to 

a  love-lorn  friend  « H.  W.^ : — 

Apply  her  still  with  dyuers  thinges 
(For  giftes  the  wysest  will  deceave) 
Sometymes  with  gold,  sometymes  with  ringes, 
No  tyme  nor  fit  occasion  leaue. 
Though  coy  at  first  she  seeme  and  wielde. 
These  toyes  in  tyme  will  make  her  yielde. 

The  poem  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  varies  little : — 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  waies, 
Spare  not  to  spend,  and  chiefly  there, 
Where  thy  desart  may  merit  praise 
By  ringing  in  thy  Ladies  eare, 

The  strongest  castle,  tower  and  towne. 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  downe.' 

Acomem-  These  five  poems  were  certainly  derived  by  Jaggard 

Na  xviiL*  ^^^  ^  private '  manuscripts,  and  doubtless  many  transcripts 

were  in  existence  in  his  day  in  unpublished  poetical  collec- 
tions. Only  one  of  these  lyrics  (No.  XVIII)  has  survived  in 
a  contemporary  <copy',  but  the  variations  from  Jaggard's 
version  are  numerous  enough  to  show  that  he  used  another 
and  less  satisfactory  manuscript.  Before  1790  Dr.  Samuel 
Lysons  lent  a  contemporary  manuscript  poetic  miscellany,  con- 
taining a  difierent  version,  to  Malone,  who  in  his  edition  of 
1790  adopted  many  of  its  readings.    At  the  sale  of  Benjamin 

'  ^  A  Sonnet'  ^in  seven  stanzas  of  six  ten-svUabled  lines^  in  the  anthology 
known  as  Deloneys  Strsmp  Histories  or  Somg  ofsomoms  (probablv  published  in 
1^97,  although  no  earlier  edition  than  that  of  i6o%  is  extant)  deals  in  much 
the  same  temper  with  the  same  topic : — 

Next,  shew  tfaj^lf  that  thou  hast  gone  to  schoole, 

Commende  her  wit  although  she  be  a  fbole. 

Speake  in  her  prayse,  feu*  women  they  be  proud; 

Looke  whit  she  sayes  for  trothe  must  be  aloudc. 

If  she  be  sad^  look  thou  as  sad  as  lAee  ; 

But  if  that  she  be  glad,  then  joy  with  merry  glee. 
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Heywood  Bright's  library  in  1 8  84,  the  MS.  passed  to  Hailiwell, 
who  gave  in  his  Folio  Shakespeare^  vol.  xvi,  p.  466^  a  facsimile 
of  the  ^  very  early  MS.  copy  of  this  poem  with  many  varia- 
tions'.  Halliwell  dated  the  compilation  of  the  poetical 
miscellany  <  some  years  before  the  appearance  ofThe  Passionate 
Pilgrim  \  In  the  MS.,  stanzas  3  and  4  change  places  with 
stanzas  f  and  6. 

For  Jaggard's  miintelligible  L  4, 

As  well  as  fancy  [partyiUl  fnight\ 

the  MS.  reads :  As  well  as  fancy,  partial  Hk^. 

In  line  12  of  the  MS., 

And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell 
is  an  improvement  on  Jaggard's 

And  set  her  person  forth  to  sale. 

In  1.  14  the  MS.  reads : — 

Her  cloudy  lookes  will  clear  ere  night 
for  Jaggard's 

Her  cloudy  lookes  will  cabne  yer  night. 

In  11.  43-tf  the  MS.  gives : — 

Think,  women  love  to  match  with  men, 
jind  not  to  live  so  like  a  saint : 
Here  is  no  heaven;  they  holy  ^en 
Begin^  when  age  doth  them  attaint. 

Jaggard's  less  satisfactory  version  runs : — 

Thinke  Women  still  to  striue  with  men. 
To  Anne  and  neuer  for  to  saint, 
There  is  no  heauen  {by  holy  djen) 
When  time  rvith  age  shall  them  attaint. 

Finally,  in  line  j-i  the  MS.  reads : — 

She  will  not  stick  to  ringe  my  eare 
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and  Jaggard  reads : — 

She  will  not  stick  to  round  me  on  th'  are. 

The  poem  No.  XIII  (<  Beauty  is  but  a  vaine^)  was 
printed  in  17^0  in  the  Gentleman? s  Maga^ine^  vol.  xx,  p.  f  21, 
under  the  title  ^  Beauty's  Value  by  Wm.  Shakespeare.  From 
a  corrected  MS.*  This  was  reprinted  with  what  was  claimed 
to  be  greater  accuracy  in  the  same  periodical  ten  years  later 
(vol.  XXX,  p.  3  9).  The  variations  are  not  important,  and  have 
a  too  pronouncedly  eighteenth-century  flavour  to  establish 
their  pretension  to  greater  antiquity.  In  line  7>  where 
Jaggard  reads : — 

jind  as  goods  lost,  are  seld  or  never  found. 

the  Gentleman^s  MagaT^ine  manuscript  reads : — 

As  goods  when  lost  are  wond^rous  seldom  found. 

To  improve  the  rhymes  « refresh  *  and  <  redress  *  (at  the 
end  of  lines  8  and  10  respectively),  the  < corrected*  manu- 
script reads  awkwardly  <  excite  *  in  the  first  case  and  ^  unite  * 
in  the  second.  There  can  be  little  question  that  search 
must  be  made  elsewhere  for  any  contemporary  iUustration  of 
this  poem  of  Jaggard's  miscellany. 

The  authorship  of  these  five  poems,  which  Jaggard  first 
printed  from  manuscript,  can  in  the  present  state  of  the 
evidence  be  matter  for  conjecture  only.  It  is  very  possible 
that  they  are  from  Bamfield's  pen.  Bamfield  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  not  all  his  verse  found  its  way  to  the 
printing-press.  Much  of  it  circulated  in  manuscript  only,  and 
is  still  extant  in  that  medium.'     It  is  probable,  moreover, 

'  Dr.  Grosart  printed  in  full,  in  his  edition  of  Barnfield*s  fcems  for  the  Roz- 
buighe  Club,  a  ^manuscript'  commonplace  book  bearing  Barnfield's  autograph, 
whidi  was  in  the  library  of  Sir  Charles  Isham  of  Lamport  Hall.  The  volume 
contained  some  previously  unprinted  poems  from  barnfield's  pen  together 
with  transcripts  of  others*  work.    The  first  page  gives,  without  indication  of  its 
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that  much  of  it  was  entrusted  to  William  Jaggard's  brother 
John,  who  printed  an  ample  but  by  no  means  exhaustive 
selection  from  it  in  1798.  Bamfield's  imitative  habit  of  mind 
rendered  the  six-lined  stanza,  which  Shakespeare  had  glorified 
in  his  Venus  and  Jdanisy  a  favourite  instrument,  and  the  internal 
quality  of  the  many  six-line  stanzas  in  The  PasAenate  Pilgim 
justifies  the  theory  that  Bamfield  was  their  author,  at  any  rate 
of  those  of  them  that  are  in  a  serious  vein. 


IV 

It  may  be  assumed,  although  the  indications  are  obscure,  Popuhnty 
that  despite  its  equivocal  claims  to  respectful  notice,  Jaggard's  ^^^"*  * 
venture  met  with  success.  There  is  small  doubt  that  the 
compiler  of  the  popular  anthology  called  England^s  Helicon^ 
which  appeared  next  year,  was  influenced  by  the  example  of 
the  publisher  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  former  printed  four 
of  Jaggard's « Sonnets  To  sundry  notes  of  Musicke ',  viz.  XVI, 
*  On  a  day,  alack  the  day ',  from  Lovers  Labour^ s  Last^  XVII, 
Bamfield's  ^My  flocks  feed  not ';  XIX,  Marlowe's  lyric  with  the 
reply  j  XX,  ftamfield's  <  As  it  fell  upon  a  day '.  Although  the 
editor  of  England^s  Helicon  depended  in  most  cases  on  different 
transcripts,  the  coincidence  of  his  choice  and  the  order  which 
he  follow^  in  introducing  these  four  pieces  to  his  reader  can 
hardly  be  r^rded  as  fortuitous. 

No  copy  of  a  second  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  is  The  ksc 
extant,  and  there  is  no  clue  to  the  date  of  its  issue.'     The  ^^^^ 
poet  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  noted  that  he  read  the 
book  in  idotf,  possibly  in  a  second  edition.    A  third  edition  The  third 

edition, 
source,  a  Latin  quotation  from  Ovid's  Rr///,  ii.  77 1-4,  which  describes  Tarquin's 

admiration  of  Lucrece's  beauty.    Shakespearc^s  poem  of  Ij/crece  no  doubt 

suggested  to  Bamfidd  the  transcription  of  these  lines. 

'  See  p.  4.8,  hfra. 
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was  undertaken  by  the  unabashed  Jaggard  in  1^12^  when  his 
prosperity  was  secure  and  he  had  become  his  own  printer. 
ja£^ni's  Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the  issue  of  the  third 

thrS*"^  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  id  12.     The  volume  was 

now  printed  at  William  Jaggard's  own  press,  which  he  had 
controlled  only  since  idof.  Jaggard  in  this  reissue  bettered 
his  earlier  instruction.  He  enlarged  the  text  to  more  than 
twice  its  original  length  by  the  addition  of  two  somewhat 
long  narrative  poems  in  which  Shakespeare  had  no  hand. 
The  third  edition,  in  fact,  grossly  exaggerated  the  offence  of 
the  first  in  assigning  to  Shakespeare  work  by  other  hands. 
The  additions  to  the  third  edition  were  from  Troia  Britanica^ 
a  collection  of  poetry  by  a  well-known  writer,  Thomas 
Heywood.  That  volume  Jaggard  had  himself  published  in 
itfop,  contrary,  as  would  appear,  to  the  wish  of  the  author. 
Heywood  proved  less  complaisant  than  those  whose  name  and 
rights  were  ignored  in  the  first  edition  ofThe  Passionate  Pi/grim. 
Heywood's  J^gg^rd  obtained  the  licence   for  the  publication  of 

BritLka       Heywood's  Troia  Britanica  on  December  j,  itfo8,  on  somewhat 
1^09.  peculiar  conditions.     The  entry  in  the  Stationers^  Company's 

Register  described  the  work,  without  mention  of  Heywood's 
name,  as  ^A  booke  called  Brytans  Troye^^  and  the  exceptional 
provision  was  added  *  that  yf  any  question  or  trouble  growe 
hereof.  Then  he  [i.  e.  Jaggard]  shall  answere  and  discharge  yt 
at  his  owne  losse  and  costes '.'  When  the  book  duly  appeared, 
Heywood  did  not  question  Jaggard's  right  to  publish  it,  and 
no  strictly  legal  ^  question  or  trouble '  seems  to  have  ^  grown 
thereof.  But  Heywood  bitterly  complained  of  Jaggard's  typo- 
graphical carelessness.  He  requested  Jaggard  to  insert  a  list 
of  <  the  infinite  faults  escaped '.  But  Jaggard  was  obdurate  and 
insolently  retorted  (according  to  Heywood's  statement)  that 

'  Arber,  iiL  3^7. 
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<  hee  would  not  publish  his  owne  disworkemanship,  but  rather 
let  his  owne  fault  lye  upon  the  neck  of  the  author '.' 

Three  years  later,  in  idi2,  Jaggard  inflicted  on  Heywood 
the  further .  indignity  of  filching  from  Troia  Britanica  transla- 
tions in  verse  of  two  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  which  were  first 
published  in  that  volume.  He  added  them  to  the  third  edition 
of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  all  the  contents  of  which  Jaggard 
continued  to  assign  on  the  title-page  to  Shakespeare's  pen. 
Heywood  was  in  no  temper  to  sufier  this  new  injury  at  Jag- 
gard's  hands  in  silence.  In  an  address  to  another  printer, 
Nicholas  Okes,  who  published  for  him  his  prose  Apokgy  for 
Actors^  in  1^12  (soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  third  edition 
of  Jaggard's  <  Passionate  Pilgrim '),  Heywood  not  only  exposed 
Jaggard's  misconduct,  but  claimed  to  have  interested  Shake- 
speare in  the  matter.  His  protest  was  issued  (he  declared)  in 
the  great  dramatist's  name  as  well  as  in  his  own.  Heywood's 
words  run :  <Here,  likewise,  I  must  necessarily  insert  a  manifest 
injury  done  me  in  that  worke  [i.  e.  Tnia  Britanua]  by  taking 
the  two  epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen,  and  Helen  to  Paris,  and 
printing  them  in  a  lesse  volume  (i.  e.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim 
of  1612)  under  the  name  of  another,  [i.e.  Shakespeare],  which 
may  put  the  world  in  opinion  I  might  steale  them  from  him, 
and  hee,  to  doe  himselfe  right,  hath  since  published  them  in 
his  owne  name:  but,  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  lines  not 
worth  his  [i.  e.  Shakespeare's]  patronage  under  whom  he  [i.  e. 
Jaggard]  hath  publisht  them,  so  the  author,  I  know,  much 
ofiended  with  M.  Jaggard  that  altogether  unknowne  to  him 
presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name.' 

Jaggard  was  not,  as  we  have  seen  %  the  only  publisher  siuke- 
who  had  made  « so  bold  with '  Shakespeare's  name  as  to  put  it  3^^*010. 


'  Heywood's  Afkgjfmr  Aamrs^  i6\\^  Sh.  Soc  18^1,  p-  6%. 
*  See  p.  xj,  note  i. 


test. 


1^12. 
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to  books  in  which  he  had  no  hand.  But  it  was  characteristic 
of  Shakespeare  to  ignore  the  wrongs  which  Jaggard  and 
Jaggard's  colleagues  in  trade  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
himself  and  other  authors.  Hey  wood's  statement  offers  the 
only  extant  evidence  that  Shakespeare  deigned  to  notice  the 
nefarious  practices  in  which  the  state  of  the  law  of  copyright 
enabled  Jaggard  and  his  like  to  indulge  with  impunity.  But 
Heywood's  exposure  was  not  without  effect.  Jaggard  stayed 
the  issue  of  the  volume  with  the  statement  on  the  title-page 
that  all  the  contents  were  <  By  W.  Shakespeare '.  He  cancelled 
that  title-page  and  inserted  in  unsold  copies  a  new  one  from 
which  Shakespeare's  name  was  expunged.  No  name  was  sufiered 
to  take  the  vacant  place. 
The  text  of  Savc  for  the  expansion  of  the  simple  title  of  The  Pas  Annate 

PUffim  for  mercantile  purposes  by  the  addition  of  the  words 
^  or  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets  betweene  Venus  and  Adonis ' 
and  a  notification  of  the  inclusion  of  the  translation  of  Ovid's 
Epistles^  with  a  change  of  imprint  and  date,  the  old  text 
reappeared  in  idiz  with  very  small  alteration.  The  spelling 
and  punctuation  were  slightly  improved  (cf.  I.  4,  <  Spirit'  for 
^  sperite  'j  XIV.  19,  ^ditty '  for  « ditte ';  27,  *  each '  for  « ech  'j 
XVIII.  14,  18,  < ere'  for  ^yer'j  ao,  ^thee'  for  «the').  But 
not  all  the  misprints  were  removed.  One  or  two  new  ones 
were  introduced  (cf.  VIII.  7>  *  Spencer '  for  <  Spenser ').  The 
greater  number  of  the  pages  were  left  blank  as  before.' 
The  reprint  Once  again  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  reprinted  in  the 

^^^^^'  seventeenth  century,  just  twenty-four  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death.  The  *  Poems :  Written  by  Wil.  Shake-speare. 
Gent.'  of  I  tf 40  contains  not  merely  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  in  a 
different  order  from  that  followed  in  the  previous  edition  of 
I  tfo9,  but  scattered  through  these  rearranged  Sonnets  are  all 

'  See  p.  14^  sufra. 
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the  pieces  in  the  1^12  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^ 
including  Heywood's  Epistles^  and  there  are  further  poems  by 
other  pens.  The  poems  of  The  Pasnmate  Pilgrim  are  mingled 
with  the  sonnets  and  miscellaneous  poems  most  capriciously. 
Each  item  is  given  a  distinguishing  title/ 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  not  published  again  during  Linton's 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1709  it  was  rejwinted  from  the  ^/o™^^^ 
first  edition  of  1799  by  Bernard  Lintott  in  his  <  A  Collection 
of  Poems,  viz.  I.  Venus  and  Adonis ;  II.  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece;  III.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim;  IV.  Sonnets  to 
Sundry  Notes  of  Musick  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  \  In 
this  volume   The  Passionate  Pilgrim    and  the  <  Sonnets   to 

'  The  three  openinfl;  sonnets  of  Jageard's  miscellany,  which  appear  in  the 
i(ff  o  volume  in  Jaggard^  order  and  in  Jag|ard's  text,  are  preceded  bv  thirty- 
one  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  of  1^09.  The  first  is  headed  ^  False  beleafe  % 
the  second  ^A  Temptation',  and  the  third  ^Fast  and  loose'.  After  three 
more  of  the  sonnets  of  idop,  there  come  poems  4.  and  5  of  The  Vasslenate 
Filgnm^  headed  respectively  *  A  sweet  provocation '  and  *  A  constant  vow  *. 
lliese  are  separated  by  four  more  sonnets  from  Janard's  poems  6  and  7, 
which  are  headed  respectively  < Cruel!  Deceit'  and  ^Ine  unconstant  Lover'. 
Three  more  sonnets  introduce  consecutively  Ja^ard's  Nos.  8  and  9,  called 
respectively  < Friendly  concord'  and  ^Inhumanitie'.  After  a  set  of  five 
sonnets  come  from  The  Tassimnte  Pilgrim  Nos.  xi,  <  Foolish  disdaiue';  12, 
^  Ancient  Antipathy ' ;  and  13,  ^  Beauties  valuation  '•  Two  sonnets  intervene 
before  No.  10  of  J^gard's  series  is  reached  under  the  title  of  <  Love's  Losse '. 
Another  five  sonnets  of  160^  appear  before  Ja^ard's  No.  14^  <  Loath  to 
depart',  and  yet  nine  sonnets  more  before  his  Nos.  ly,  ^A  Duel  '5  itf,  ^Love- 
sidce';  17,  ^Love's  labour's  lost';  and  18,  < Wholesome  coansell'.  Seventeen 
sonnets  of  1^09  cut  these  oflF  from  No.  20,  ^  As  it  fell  upon  a  day,'  which  is 
called  < Sympathizing  love'.  Tlie  remaining  poem,  Na  19,  erf*  Jaggard's 
volume  (Marlowe's  lyric)  is  separated  altoge^er  from  its  companions  by  the 
insertion  of  sixty-four  sonnets ;  of  Tie  TmU  rf  Cephmlus  amd  Proms ;  of  two 
more  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets;  of  five  poems  by  another  hand;  of  ^  Lavet^s 
Camflmmiy  and  of  Heywood's  two  < Epistles'.  Jaggard's  poem.  No.  15^  is 
then  printed  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Passionate  S&pheard  to  his  love ',  as 
in  England* s  HeUeou*^  the  text  follows  that  anthology  and  fills  twenty-four 
lines ;  the  reply  follows  also  in  the  amplified  text  of  Emgland*s  Helicon^  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Marlowe  from  the  same  source.  The 
remaining  twenty-two  poems  of  the  volume  of  1(^40  have  no  concern  with 
Tie  Patstenaie  Pi/grim. 
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Sundry  Notes '  were  each  introduced  by  a  separate  title-page, 
of  which  the  imprint  ran :  ^  London,  Printed  in  the  year 
1 5*9  9.*  In  the  preliminary  *  Advertisement  ^  Lintott  wrote: 
^The  Remains  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  calPd  The 
Passionate  Pilgrime  &  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes  of  Musick 
(at  the  end  of  this  collection)  came  into  my  hands  in  a 
little  stitch^  Book,  printed  at  Lmdm  for  W.  Jaggatd  in  the 
year  1^99.'  Lintott's  *  Collection^  was  reissued  next  year, 
with  the  addition  of  a  second  volume  supplying  a  reprint 
of  the  original  160^  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  and 
ji  Lovei^s  Complaint.  The  new  title-page  was  curiously  in- 
accurate as  to  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
narrative  poems  and  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  words 
ran :  <  A  Collection  of  Poems  in  Two  Volumes :  being  all  The 
miscellanies  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  which  were  Publish'd 
by  himself  in  the  year  1^09,  and  now  correaly  Printed  from 
these  Editions.'  There  were  at  least  two  impressions  of  this 
<  Collection  in  Two  Volumes '.  In  one  of  these  impressions 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  <  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes '  bore 
the  correct  date  of  15-99.  ^  another  impression,  the  title- 
pages  were  reprinted  with  the  date  changed  to  idop.  There 
is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  Lintott  knew  of  an  edition, 
belonging  to  that  year,  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  or  of  the 
appended  <  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes '.  The  date  was  invented 
to  agree  with  that  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Sonnets. 
GiUon's  Another  collection  of  Shakespeare's   poems  followed 

"jf™*  independently  in  1710.  This  edition  formed  an  un- 
authorized < Seventh'  or  supplementary  volume  to  Rowe's 
more  or  less  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  of  1709. 
This  supplement  was  undertaken  by  Edmund  Curll,  the 
notorious  printer-publisher,  with  the  editorial  assistance 
of  Charles  Gildon.     Rowe's  publisher,  Jacob  Tonson,  had 
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no  hand  in  the  venture.  The  contents  included^  besides 
Venus  and  Adonis  ^xA  Lucreu^  miscalled  <Tarquin  and  Lucrece', 
the  whole  of  the  Poems  of  i  ^40,  with  its  clumsy  commingling 
of  the  Sonnets,  The  Passionate  Pilgrimy  A  Lovei^sComplaitity  and 
generous  extracts  from  the  work  of  Hey  wood  and  others. 
Gildon  bestowed  on  this  part  of  his  volume  (pp.  1 1 1-2  j-tf )  the 
alternative  titles  of  ^His  [i.e.  Shakespeare's]  Miscellany 
Poems'  or  < Poems  on  Several  Occasions'.  In  a  critical  essay 
on  Shakespeare's  poems  (p.  449)  he  taunted  Lintott's  ^  wise 
editor '  with  the  ^  absurd  incoherency '  of  his  very  accurate 
reprint  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  censorious  Gildon, 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  original  editions  of  The 
Passicnate  Pilgrimy  denounced  Lintott  for  throwing  <into  a 
heap  without  any  distinction',  *a  medley  of  Shakespeare's 
[verses]  tho'  they  are  on  several  and  diiFerent  subjects.' 
A  factitious  value  attached  in  Gildon 's  eyes  to  the  capricious 
order  which  was  allotted  to  the  contents  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  in  the  1^40  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems^  and 
to  the  separate  titles  which  were  there  bestowed  on  the 
scattered  items. 

Gildon's  editorial  procedure  was  followed  in  five  succeed-  Later 
ing  reissues  of  Shakespeare's  Poems  which  were  undertaken  ^^Lwiy*^'^ 
during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  reprints  of 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  published  with  the  Sonnets  and  the  edition*^ 
usual  mass  of  irrelevant  verse,  in  the  collection  of  the  poems 
<  revised  by  Dr.  Sewell',  which  formed  a  seventh  volume 
supplementary  to  Pope's  edition  of  the  plays  in  1727 ;  in  a 
concluding  seventh  volume  of  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  which  appeared  in  Dublin  in  idmo  in  1771  j  in  the 
concluding    ninth   volimie    of   ^Bell's    Edition    of   Shake- 
speare's  Plays'  (London,   1774,    12"),  as  well    as    in    two 
independent  publications:   ^ Poems  on  several  occasions  by 
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Malone's 
restoratjon 
of  the  text 
of  the 
original 
edition. 


Shakespeare  ^  (London,  without  date,  1 7<Jo  ?  1 2*)  and  <  Poems 
written  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare '  (London,  1778,  8"*).  No 
notice  was  taken  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  poems  in  the  editions 
of  his  plays  by  Theobald,  Hanmer,  Johnson,  Warburton,  and 
Steevens  (1778).  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  w^s  not  restored  to 
its  independence  till  Malone  edited  Shakespeare's  poems  in 
1780  in  his  *  Supplement'  to  the  1778  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  where  TA^  Passionate  Pilgrim  fills  pp.  709-3 tf/ 
Malone  omitted  the  two  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  and  the 
nineteenth  poem  on  the  ground  that  that  piece  was  by 
Marlowe ;  he  added  two  pieces  which  were  not  in  the  original 
edition — the  two  stanzas  of  the  song : 

Take,  oh!  take  those  lips  away 

(of  which  the  first  stanza  in  Measure  fir  Measure  is  alone  by 
Shakespeare,  the  second  being  by  Fletcher)  and  the  enigmatic 
poem  on  The  Phoenix  and  Turtle^  which  was  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare in  Chester's  <  Loves  Martyr ',  i  do  i .  Both  these  pieces 
had  been  included  in  the  Poems  of  1^40  and  the  many  re- 
issues of  that  volume.  Of  the  eighteen  pieces  which  Malone 
printed  from  the  original  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  he 
remarked:  ^Most  of  these  little  pieces  bear  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakespeare,'  though  he  admitted  the 
possibility  that  one  or  two  ^  might  have  crept  in  that  were 

'  At  page  iv  of  his  Advertisement  in  Vol.  i  Malone  wrote : — ^  Though 
near  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Shakespeare, 
it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  none  of  his  various  editors  should 
have  attempted  to  separate  lus  genuine  poetical  compositions  from  the 
spurious  performances  with  which  they  have  been  so  long  intermixed,  or 
taken  the  trouble  to  compare  them  with  tne  earliest  editions.  Shortly  after  his 
death,  a  very  incorrect  impression  of  his  poems  was  issued  out,  which  in 
every  subsequent  edition  has  been  implicitly  followed/  l^t.  Richard  Farmer 
first  pointed  out  in  his  <  Essay  on  Shakespeare's  Learning '  {}l6€)  that  Heywood 
and  not  Shakespeare  was  the  translator  of  Ovid's  Epistles  and  of  ^  all  the  other 
translations  which  have  been  printed  in  the  modern  editions  of  the  Poems  of 
Shakespeare  '• 
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not  the  production  of  our  author '.  In  most  of  the  editions 
of  Shakespeare  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  Malone's 
*  Supplement '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  has  been  accorded  an 
independent  place  at  the  end  of  the  poems. 


The  Passionate  Pilgrim  reached  three  editions.     Of  the  Census 
second  no  copy  is  known,  and  of  the  first  and  third  only  two  in  ^  "^^*"' 
each  instance  are  traceable.    Of  these  four  copies,  two  are 
in  public  libraries  and  two  are  in  private  hands.     All  are 
in  England. 

The  first  edition  was  issued  in  very  small  octavo.    The  first 
signatures  run  A-D  8  in  eights.    Only  A,  A  3,  A4,  B,  B  3,  C,  fJ'J"''''' 
D  are  noted.    The  leaves  number  thirty-two.     There  is  no  Description, 
pagination.    The  first  leaf,  in  the  middle  of  which  appears 
the  signature  A,  and  the  last  leaf,  which  is  unsigned,  are  blank. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  book  is  the  circumstance  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  leaves  which  contain  the  text,  twenty-five  bear 
type  on  one  side — the  front  side — only.     The  three  concluding 
leaves,  D  f,  D  tf,  D  7>  alone  have  type  on  both  sides.    On  C  3 
appears  a  second  title : — SONNETS  j  To  sundry  notes  of 
Musicke.  |  >irr   london  j  Printed    for  W.    laggard,  and   are 
I  to  be  sold  by  W.  Leake,  at   the  Grey-|  hound  in  Faules 
Churchyard.  |  1J99.  |      As  in  many  other  small  books  of 
poetry  of  the  period,  each  page  of  print  has  two   linear 
ornaments — one  above  and  another  below  the  type. 

Of  the  two  extant  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  1^99,  one 
is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
the  other  in  the  Christie  Miller  Library  at  Britwell. 

The  Capell  copy  measures  4i''x  i\'\    Its  state  is  some-  j^^^  y 
what  dirty,  and  the  date  on  the  second  title-pagp  has  been  cofiy,  1 5^9. 
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First  cut  oflf  by  the  binder.    With  it  is  bound  up  the  id 20  edition 

Editiom,  of  Fenus  and  jtdonis^  which  it  follows.  There  is  an  old  MS.  note 
'^^^"  at  the  end  of  the  book  running,  ^  Not  quite  perfect,  see  4  or  f 

leaves  back:  so  it  cost  me  but  3  Halfpence.'  This  copy, 
which  once  belonged  to  <  Honest  Tom  Martin  ^  of  Palgrave, 
the  historian  of  Thetford  (1597-1771),  has  his  autograph 
signature.  It  was  reproducea  in  photo-lithography  in  1 8  8  3  in 
the  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles.  No.  i  o,  with  an  introduction 
by  Professor  Dowden. 
j^Q  ij  The  Britwell  copy  was  purchased  in  1891-  by  Mr.  Wake- 

The  Brit-  field  Christie  Miller  (died  three  years  later)  from  Sir  Charles 
well  copy,  isham,  Bart.,  of  Lamport  Hall,  Northamptonshire.  This  copy 
'  ^^*  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds  in  an  upper  lumber- 

room  at  Lamport  Hall  in  September,  18*7-  It  is  bound  in 
a  vellum  cover,  probably  of  contemporary  date,  between  two 
other  poetical  tracts,  viz. : — William  Leakeys  1799  edition  of 
Venus  and  Adonis^  of  which  no  other  copy  is  known,  and  an  un- 
dated edition  of  ^  The  Epigrammes  and  Elegies  by  1.  D.  and  C.  M? 
(i.  e.  Sir  John  Davies  and  Christopher  Marlowe).  This  copy 
measures  4I"  x  i\"  and  is  in  very  clean  condition.  It  is  here 
reproduced  in  photographic  facsimile  for  the  first  time  by  kind 
permission  of  Mrs.  Christie  Miller.  A  typed  reproduction 
edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds  was  published  in  a  limited 
edition  of  1 3 1  copies,  together  with  the  two  tracts  with  which 
it  is  bound  up,  in  1 8  70. 
Third  The  third  edition  is  enlarged  to  sixty-four  leaves  by  the 

Edition,  unwarranted  addition  of  Hey  wood's  rendering  of  two  of 
Ovid's  Epistles.  The  title  runs :— THE  |  PASSIONATE  I 
PILGRIME.  I  OR  I  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets^  \  betmeene  Venus  and 
Adonis,  I  newly  corrected  and aug-]  mented  I  By  W.  Shake jp ere.  \  The 
third  Edition.  |  Where-unto  is  newly  ad-fded  two  Loue-Epistles, 
the  first  [  from  Paris  to  Hellen^  and  i  Hellens  answere  backe 
againe  to  Tarts. !  Printed  by  W.  laggard.    i(Ji2.  j 

The  text  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  set  up  again  with 
small  alteration.  Rather  more  italic  type  was  used  in  the 
new  composition.  The  signatures  of  the  enlarged  volume  ran 
from  A-H  8  in  eights.    The  fiirst  and  last  leaves  were  blank, 


\6\^, 
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THE  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM 


Third 

Edition, 
j6ii. 


No.  III. 
Bodleian 
copy,  i6ii. 


No.  IV. 
The  Love- 
day  copy, 
i6ii. 


and  there  was  no  pagination.  The  reprint  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  followed  the  example  of  the  original  edition  in  leaving 
the  verso  of  the  leaves  blank  through  the  first  three  sheets 
A-C.  Sheet  D  was  differently  treated.  The  type  was  set  on 
both  sides  of  the  page,  with  the  result  that  the  text  ended  on 
the  verso  of  D  f,  and  did  not  reach  as  in  the  first  edition  the 
verso  of  D7.  The  second  title  reappears  on  C3,  with  the 
altered  date  x<Ji2,  thus: — 

Sonnets :  To  sundry  Notes  of  Musicke  [scroll  device] 
At  London  Printed  by  W.  laggard  itfii. 

The  Bodleian  copy,  which  measures  4I" x  Iye\  is  in  the 
Malone  collection.  It  is  numbered  Malone  328,  and  bears  a 
manuscript  note  signed  *E.  M.^  and  dated  October  22,  1781-. 
Malone  there  points  out  that  Heywood's  translations  from 
Ovid  were  generally  assumed  to  be  by  Shakespeare  until 
Dr.  Farmer  noted  their  true  authorship  in  1766.  The  copy 
is  peculiar  in  having  two  title-pages,  of  which  one  has  the 
words  By  W.  Shakespere^  in  the  central  space,  and  the  other  is 
without  them.  There  is  no  question  that  Shakespeare^s  name 
was  removed  by  the  publisher  Ja^;ard,  at  the  request  either 
of  Shakespeare  or  of  Heywood,  and  that  the  title-page 
bearing  Shakespeare's  name  was  cancelled  and  another  sub- 
stituted to  accompany  late  impressions  of  the  book.  By  a 
happy  accident  the  two  titles  survive  together  in  Malone's 
copy.  The  title  which  lacks  Shakespeare's  name  is  not  known 
to  be  extant  anywhere  else. 

The  second  copy,  which  measures  47I"  x  3 -5'',  belongs 
to  Mr.  John  E.  T.  Loveday  of  Williamscote,  near  Banbury. 
The  title-page  has  in  the  centre  the  words  By  W.  Shakespere. 
The  existence  of  this  copy  was  only  made  known  in  1882. 
It  was  originally  bound  in  rough  calf  with  five  other  rare 
tracts  of  contemporary  date.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  occupied 
the  second  place.    The  volume  bore  on  the  fly-leaf  the  words  : 

*  e  libris  Jac :  Merrick 
e.  coll.  Tr :  Oxon 

1738^ 
The  inscription  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  former  owner, 
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James  Merrick,  fellow  of  Trinity  Collie,  Oxford,  who  made  Third 
some  reputation  in  his  day  as  a  religious  poet  and  classical  ^"^^^ 
and  biblical  scholar.  Merrick  died  in  17^9,  within  three  days 
of  his  forty-ninth  birthday,  and  left  this,  with  many  other 
scarce  and  valuable  books,  to  his  friend  John  Loveday  of 
Williamscote  (171 1-8  9),  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
owner.  The  Fasnmate  Ptlgrim  and  the  five  accompanying 
tracts  have  been  lately  separately  bound  in  morocco  ana  are 
kept  together  in  a  case  of  the  same  material/ 

'  Mr,  Loveday,  who  carefully  described  his  copy  of  The  Passicmate  Filgrim 
and  the  rare  tracts  (originally  bound  with  them)  in  Notes  and  Queries  (Aug.  ix, 
i88a),  sixth  sen  voL  vi,  kindly  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  making  a  personal 
examination  of  them*  The  accompanying  tracts  are  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  originally  bound  together,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Picture  of  Incest  Lively  Portraicted  in  the  Historie  of  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha.    By  James  Gresham.    London  Printed  for  R.  A.  i6%6, 

3.  The  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  or  the  Life  and  death  of  that  thrice  valiant 
Capitaine,  and  most  godly  Martyr  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Knight  Lord  Cobham. 
Printed  by  V.  S.  for  William  Wood  1601. 

4*  The  Kings  Prophecie  :  or  Weeping  Joy.  Expressed  in  a  Poeme,  to 
the  Honor  of  £nglands  too  great  Solemnities.  Jos :  Hall  London :  Printed 
by  T.  C.  for  Symon  Waterson.  Reprinted  for  Roxburghe  Club  by  Mr.  J.  £•  T, 
Loveday. 

y.  Britain's  Ida.  Written  bv  that  Renowned  Poet,  Edmond  Spencer. 
London :  Printed  for  Thomas  Walkley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the 
Eagle  and  Child  in  Britaines  Bursse.     161%. 

6.  John  Marston's  The  Scourge  of  Villanic.  Three  Bookes  of  Satyres. 
Perseus.  Nee  scompros  [x/c]  metuentia  carmina,  nee  thus.  At  London.  Printed 
b^  I.  R..  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Busbie,  in  Paules  Church-yard,  at  the  signe 
of  the  Crane,  1 5:98. 

The  last  three  tracts  have  linear  ornaments  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  page  of  text,  as  in  Tbt  Passiemate  Pi/grim. 
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t^T  LOUDON 
Printed  for  W.  laggard ,  and  are 

lobe  foM  bv  W,  Leake,  at  ihc  Grey- 

hgtmi  in  PjuIm  churchyard, 

1  5  j»  J.. 


WfHcn  my  Loiie  Iwcares  dut  (he  is  oM^e  of  tiuth, 

1  ^oe  bcleeuc  her  (cKoiigli  1  know  (lie  lie  s) 
That  (he  mtghc  thinkc  mc  lone  vniutor  d  yomti, 
Vnbkilfull  in  the  wcrUs  tiKt  IbrGcrics. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  chat  (he  tn!nkcsincyoun!:» 
Akhough  I  know  my  ycatesbc  pad  die  b(it : 
1  fmiLi^  CTC Jitc  her  taUc  Ipcaking  couiig, 
Oucfuing  foults  in  lx>iiCy  wtth  feuBs  ill  nil. 
But  whcrctorc  (ayes  my  Loue  daat  0ic  is  young  ^ 
And  wherefore  fay  aoc  I,  diac  1  am  old  > 
O,  Loues  bell  habice  is  a  foodiing  coung^ 
And  Age '  in  Louc)  loucs  not  co  haue  ycares  told. 
Therfore  lie  lye  widi  Loue,  and  Loue  widi  mc. 
Since  thac  our  (auks  in  Looe  dws  (insdKr'dbe. 


1  gbdU  on;  A  well  in  Moibcn  hdl : 
The  truth  1  (hall  not  know,  but  luK  in  <loub^ 
TiUny  tud  AngcU  fve  my  good  one  out, 
A4 


J^ 


I 


rFLoucmakeine  fexlvrorn,  how  (hal  I  fWcietok>i*«? 
^O,  nenerfauh  coold  hold,  if  not  Co  beauty  vowed: 
Though  cona}'feke  (brfwom,  lo  dice  Ik  confbiu  prou^ 
cho&  tboghcs  to  flBC  like  Okes,co  thee  like  Ofiers  bowe^L 
Smddyhisbyas]c9iues,andiiiakeshisboQke  duneeses^ 
where  all  thofepleafuresliiie,  dttc  Arccancomprehcni: 
1 1  knowledge  be  the  iiiaike,to  know  chee  (iiall  liiffice : 
Wei  Icamcd  is  chac  toung  tfaac  well  can  thee  comineni. 
Ail  ignorant thacfoule,mc(ees  thee  widwucwondo, 
\Vbch  E&  to  roefome  praife,  that  I  diy  parts  admyre : 
Thinccycloucshghtningleems,thy  voice  hit  dreadftiS 
whjch(noc  to  anger  bent)is  mafic k  &  (Weet  iire(chund0C 
Cdefttall  as  tkiou  an,  O,  do  not  loue  diit  wrong  t 
To  (tng  heaucns  praile,  with  fuch  an  earthly  toung. 


s 


^Carfehai  the  Sanac  dnde  vp  the  deawy  monie, 
^Aad  fcaHe  the  heard  goac  to  the  hcd^  for  TjiaJc? 
When  Cydicrea  (all  in  Lou:  torlome) 
A  longing  cahancc  for  Adonis  nuide 
Vader  an  O^er  growing  by  a  Brooke, 
A  bxookcy  wnere  Adon  vfidc  co  cook  hb  ^looae: 
Hoc  was  the  Amt^  (he  hotter  chat  did  looke 
For  hb  approcti,  that  often  there  had  beenc 
Aaon  he  comes,  and  dirowcs  his  Mantle  by. 
And  ftood  ftarkc  naked  on  tlic  Brookes  greene  brim; 
The  Sunnc  lookt  on  the  world  with  eloriousci^ 
Yet  not  lb  w:  iUy,  as  this  Quccne  on  nim ' 
He  fpying  her,  bound  in  (whereas  he  (lood) 
Oh  lovfi  (quoch(he)wiiy  wa^ooclaflood^ 


ff^ 


:..,  ^    •? 


% 


«       » 
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V- 


M*>.     •  *  • 


'•• 


*    :y^'' 


^  i 


•  *     • 


•    «  •  ^ 


VEnus  with  Adonis  ficcing  by  her, 

Vnder  a  Mir^  (hade  bvgan  m  wooe  him. 
She  told  theyoungUnghow  god  Mars  diJ  trie  her. 
And  as  he  fell  to  her,  die  fell  to  him, 
Euen  dws  (quodi  flic)  the  warlike  god  enibiac  t  me: 
And  then  (he  dipt  Adonis  in  her  arincs': 
Euen  thus  (quotn  the)  the  warlike  god  vnlac*t  me. 
As  if  the  boy  ihould  vie  likeloiiing  channcs  : 
Iiucn  thus  ^uoth  (he)  he  feizcd  on  my  lippes. 
And  with  her  Im  on  his  did  aA  die  (eizurc  •■ 
And  as  (hefetcncd  breath,  away  fie  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  nor  pkafiifc. 
All,  that  1  had  my  Lady  at  this  bay : 
To  kilfc  and  clip  mc  tilt  I  lunaway. 


•  < 


'^^   V 


f 


^x 


^r>bbc<!  y  anJyoiKhcifiitocliMc  toftdicr, 
Y  o  Jth  IS  til  1  of  pkafaacc,  Aae  is  imoizuc, 

Youti  1  like  fimoMr  mornct  A^Ttkc  want  r  wcaJirry 

Youth  lilrcbuMiicr  broiic,  A  *c  like  w^/icc*-  bare 

Youth  u  ftil  of fport,  A^«  i>rcach  is  ftiurr, 

Y'iiicHisniiiiblc,  AiTci^lamc 

Youdi  H  hoc  and  bo  d,  Age  k  wcake  and  ».oId, 

Yuuih  i«  wild,  an  1  Age  is  ciow:. 
Age  1  iioe  abhor  (!KC,Yuud\  I  doc  adore  ibec^ 
O  my  louc  m«  lou :  M  yo jfv;r 
A^ldosdcfijthx.  OhAvjecViqiheardluctfaec: 
For  mc  thinUi  thju  ftaits  too  long. 


^^■n 


isbut  a  vaine  and  Joubt^n  goody 
^A  fluniaj  fl^lofie^  diAc  vadcth  Ibdainly, 
Aflowa  tkicdies,  when  dtW  it  gi^*»  lol  ud^ 
Abckcieglailcy  thar  s  broken  [ireierdy. 
A  dou.^cfuil  good,  a  glolfe^a  glafie,'s  flower. 
Loft,  Yaded,  broken,  dead  ^idun  an  bouie. 

And  as  goodv  lo^,  are  (eld  or  neiier  found, 
hi  vaded  giolU,  nu  rubbing  will  refrc(h : 
As  Bowers  dead,  lie  widicrcd  on  the  ground^ 
As  bro!:en  gliife  no  fymant  can  r:dtcflc. 
So  beauty  '.^Icmtflic  on  re,fbr  eucr  hft. 
In  fpuc  o^plufi  Jcc,pamung)puncand  cofL 


Q<kk1  niglv,  good  rcdyah  nq^ther  be  my  fioi^ 
^' bad  Sited  nigjic,  chit  kept  my  reft  away. 

And  datt  me  n>  a  cabbcn  hatiedc  wuh  car*: 

To  ddbuK  oo  the  doubts  of  my  dec  jy . 
Farewell  ((|iiu<h  (he)  and  coaie  ag.iine  co  ffiorram 
Fait  well  I  could  iKX>(br  Iliipc  with  lot  row. 

Yet  at  my  paningrv^ectly  did  (licfmile, 
Infcornc  or  t'rtcndiliip»  mil  I  conftir  whether  - 
'  Imay  beOic  ioyd  toieaft  at  my  cxiIc, 
Tmny  beagauiCyto  make  me  wandcr^hitlicr. 
Wander  (  a  word  )  ihi  lliadowes  Iil;c  ir.y  Tclfe, 
Ai  take  the  painebuc  caonoc  pluckc  tlic  pcLc. 


lori 


gi^i^jegg^ia 


ai^BHP 


V  ere  I  with  her^die  night  would  poft  coo  (bone, 
Buc  now  are  muuices  added  to  the  liourcc; 
To  (]>ire  mc  now,  ech  minucefcemci  an  houre^ 
Yet  noc  (or  me,  thine  fun  to  fuccour  flowers. 
Pack  nighc,peep  day,eood  day  of  night  now  bontn 
Shon  night  to  nxght^and  length  thy  fcli'e  to  morrov 


mm 


SONNETS 

To  fundry  notes  of  Mullcke. 


«^r  LO  NDOX 

Printed  for  W.  laggard ,  and  an 

lob«foUbyW.  Lcalfc,  itthcCrcy- 

hoWM  in  Pauki  Churdiyird. 


»T  was  a  Lording^  daughter,  the  faircft  one  ol  ii»i« 
'  I  hat  hkcd  ot  h(  r  maifter^as  well  2%  well  hmiiIu  U  « 
1  ill  lookinc:  on  an  Enghlhman,  the  taia-ft  that  cie  coul 

Her  fancic  fcl]  a  turnuic:. 
Long  wa%  the  combat  doubtful],  that  loucwirh  l^^iciiw 
To  leaue  the  maiftcr  loucltife,  or  k  J)  rhr  (villant  knight 
To  put  in  pra^ife  either,  alas  it  wa&  a  r(>itc 

Vnto  the  filly  damielU 
But  one  mull  be  refiifed,  more  mick!r  w.i<  ihe  panic. 
That  nothing  could  be  vfed^to  curnc  thtm  both  to  ^aii 
For  of  the  two  the  truftv  knighc  was  wounded  with  dil< 

Mas  (lie  could  noc  hdpc  it. 
Thus  art  with  annes  contcndmg,was  vi£lor  (»f  chc  d^^y 
Whkh bv  a  ph of  Icamiof;,  didbcaic  the  maid  i -v  ly. 
Then  luUid>y  the  learned  man  bath  got  the  Lady  t^ay , 

F«r  now  my  fong  m  ended. 


itiW^Si^  xu 


IP  all  ^"iiijri 


■■i 


'^m 


i«* 


m^^mmm 


QN  a  dav  (alackc  the  day) 

Louc  wnofc  mouch  wa>  cucr  May* 
Spied  a  bloiibme  pavHng  fair. 
Playing  in  the  wancon  ayrc. 
Through  the  Vijhicr  Icaucb  the  w  ind 
All  vnfeene  gan  pi(fa^c  find, 
1  hat  chcl|)ucr  (Acke  to  deati)) 
Wiihc  himfclii'  the  hcajau<r  hi  eadi^ 
Ayrc  (quoth  he)  thy  checker  iiMy  blowe 
Ayre,  would  I  might  triuinj'h  t'> 
But  (alas)iiiy  bandhatli/wornc, 
Ncre  to  plucke tfiec  from  th)  thnmc, 
Vo\v(^alickc)  for  vouth  n  nm^-ct, 
Youtn,ibapc  to  pluck  a  fwect. 
Thou  f>r  whoinc  louc  wmdd  fwcarc, 
1  u  no  but  an  H  thiope  were 
And  deny  h^'micltc  rot  loue 
ruming  mot  tail  for  thy  Loue. 


..CJ 


In  Uacke  cnorne  T,  all  feaits  fcomc  I, 
Louc  hach  forlorac  me,  liuing  in  duoll: 
Hare  is  blcctiine,  all  hclpc  needing, 
O  crucU  j^codint;,  ^au^lucd  with  gall. 
Mv  flicpbcards  Pipe  can  ibund  no  dcalc. 
My  wcachcrt  bell  rinfs  doldtiU  kncM, 
M/  cunailc  do!*^  cKat  wimc  to  hattc  plaid, 
i'laits  not  ac  all  but  (cctncs  afraid. 
VVidi  fighes  lbdccpc,procurcs  to  wecpc. 
In  howling  wifc^colce  my  dolcfull  plight. 
How  f ehcs  rdbund  diroiigh  harclc«  groimd 
Like  a  &Nilaiid  vampulhc  iBcn  in  blodic  fi^ 


/ 


y  « 


Ckvewdsfprifignoc  IweeteKirdsfingaaty 
Cf  rccnc  planca  Uang  noc  tordi  ihcir  ciie^ 
Hcards  uaiids  wcepmgtHocks  all  Aecprn^ 
Niaiphes  faJackc  pctrping  fearefully : 
AU  our  ficafist  ktiowAc  to  Ys  poorc  fwiMT 
AU  our  mcrrie  meeciAgson  die  plainc|» 
All  our  cucmne  fport  trom  tgts  ncd. 
Ail  ourkiiicisioCMbrlotteis  dead^ 

FaicwcU  fwcctkMie  liiy  like  neve  wa% 

Fot  afweet  concern  die  cau(c of  all  my  ivoe» 

Pooct  Coridon  mullliuc  alone, 

Ocfacr  hdpc  for  hioi  I  ice  due  dicfc  is  aopc 


.  .1 


^Sj?*S«< 


A  bdb  oTAnw  and  Tufc  budsy 
Wi  bCorallCUptand  Amber  ftuds, 
Aadif  chc&pIciniKtnuy  cheemoue, 
ThcAlioc  imb  wc,  and  be  my  Louc 

IT^  ihit  die  Wodd  and  Lone  were  f ouRgi 
And  tnich  in  euenr  (hcpheatds  ttxmg^ 
Thcfc  preuy  pleat'iires  mcht  >ne  moue, 
X^Iiue  wich  thee  aiuibc  Gw  Loue. 


W^W:^ 


TEiat  CO  Iieare  her  lb  comi^une^ 
Scarce  I  couldfrnn  tearesrefeunr 
For  her  ghe&s  fo  Vaady  ihownc, 
Maxie  m :  thinke  vpon^iune  owne. 
AK''chou^!it  I)diou  moumft  in  vain^ 
None  takes  j»tty  on  chf  paxne: 
StnflclTe  Trees,  thcv  cannot  hcare  Ace, 
Ruthlcffc  Bcarcs,thcy  wiD  noc 
King  Pandion,  he  k  dead: 

All  tby  friends  are  lapt  in  Lead. 
AH  thy  tyiow  Birds  doc  fu^ 

Carclcflcof  thy  forrowing. 


Ifhebet^aiatotkc, 
QuuUf  bim^diejr  will 
IftoWoocnhec  bebcoc, 

Thcf  haiie  at  Comnuundcaiefic 
But  if  Foctune  once  doe  ftownc. 

Then  farewell  Kisgrcuicnowfic: 
Thev  diacfawndon  himbrfoDb 
Vic  nt&  oooBMny  no  ndft. 
Heeduc  if  thy  toiend  mdeedc^ 
Haewill  helpeifaeeindif  ncttlft 
If  chou  fofrowyhe  win  wem : 
1 1  chou  wakcyKee  cannoc  UKp& 
Thttsofcuery  gtiefe^mhan 
Hee^wichihKyilocdi  bcarea  pais. 
Thde  are  cenaineligiics»io  know 
FaiibfiiU  ftkndy  firon  flanr  ring  toe; 
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Though   Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  unequal  in  literary  General 


merit,  many  reach  levels  of  lyric  melody  and  meditative  energy 
which  are  not  to  be  matched  elsewhere  in  poetry.  Numerous 
lines  like 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy 
or 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

seem  to  illustrate  the  perfection  of  human  utterance.  If 
a  few  of  the  poems  sink  into  inanity  beneath  the  burden  of 
quibbles  and  conceits,  others  are  almost  overcharged  with  the 
mellowed  sweetness  of  rhythm  and  metre,  the  depth  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  vividness  of  imagery,  and  the  stimulating 
fervour  of  expression  which  are  the  finest  fruits  of  poetic 
power.* 

'  This  preface  mainly  deals  with  the  hiblipgrapbical  history  of  the  sonnets, 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  circumstances  of  their  publication.  In 
regard  to  the  general  significance  of  the  poems — ^their  bearing  on  £3iake- 
speare's  biography  and  character  or  their  relations  to  the  massive  sonnet 
literature  of  the  day,  at  home  and  abroad — ^I  only  oScr  here  a  few  remarks  and 
illustrations  supplementary  to  what  I  have  already  written  on  these  subjects 
in  my  Ufi  rf  Sbakespear^j  fifUi  edition,  i5K>T>  ^^  u^  ^^^  Introduction  to  the 
ECzaietiam  Smtmets^  1^4  ^Constable's  reissue  of  Arber's  English  Garner^. 
The  abundant  criticism  which  has  been  lavished  on  my  already  published 
comments  has  not  modified  my  faith  in  the  justice  of  my  general  position 
or  in  the  fiuitfiilness  of  my  general  line  of  investigation.  My  friend  Canon 
Beeching  has,  in  reply  to  my  strictures,  ably  restated  the  ^  autobiographic ' 
or  < literal'  theory  in  nis  recent  edition  of  the  sonnets  (1904),  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  attadies  insufficient  weight  to  Shakespeare's  habit  of  mind 
elsewhere,  and  to  the  customs  and  conventions  of  contemporary  literature, 
especially  to  those  whidi  nearly  Xaada  the  relations  commonly  subsisting 
among  Elizabethan  authors,  patrons,  and  publishers.     Canon  Beecbing's 


characteris- 
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The  sonnets,  which  number  15-4,  are  not  altogether  of 
homogeneous  character.  Several  are  detached  lyrics  of  im- 
personal application.  But  the  majority  of  them  are  addressed 
to  a  man,  while  more  than  twenty  towards  the  end  are 
addressed  to  a  woman/  In  spite  of  the  vagueness  of  inten- 
tion which  envelops  some  of  the  poems,  and  the  slendemess 
of  the  links  which  bind  togsdicr  many  consecutive  sonnets, 
the  whole  colleaion  is  well  calculated  to  create  the  illusion 
of  a  series  of  earnest  personal  confessions.  The  collection 
has  consequently  been  often  treated  as  a  self-evident  excerpt 
from  the  poet's  autobiography. 

In  the  bulk  of  the  sonnets  the  writer  professes  to 
describe  his  in&tuation  with  a  beautifiil  youth  and  his 
wrath  with  a  disdainful  mistress,  who  alienates  the  boy's  afiec- 
tion  and  draws  him  into  dissolute  courses.  But  any  strictly 
literal  or  autobiographic  interpretation  has  to  meet  a  for- 
midable array  of  difficulties.  Two  general  objections  present 
themselves  on  the  threshold  of  the  discussion.  In  the  first 
place,  the  autobiographic  interpretation  is  to  a  large  extent  in 
conflict  with  the  habit  of  mind  and  method  of  work  which 
are  disclosed  in  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  achievement.  In 
the  second  place,  it  credits  the  poet  with  humiliating 
experiences  of  which  there  is  no  hint  elsewhere. 

On  the  first  point,  little  more  needs  saying  than  that 
Shakespeare's  mind  was  dominated  and  engrossed  by  genius 
for  drama,  and  that,  in  view  of  his  supreme  mastery  of  dramatic 

comments  on  textual  or  critical  points^  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the 
controversy,  seem  to  me  acute  and  admirable. 

'  It  is  not  clear  from  the  text  whether  all  the  sonnets  addressed  to  a  man 
are  inscribed  to  the  same  person.  Mingled,^  too,  with  those  addressed  to 
a  man,  are  a  few  which  oner  no  internal  evidence  whereby  the  sex  of  the 
addressee  can  be  determined,  and,  when  detached  from  their  environment, 
were  invariably  judged  by  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  readers  to 
be  addressed  to  a  woman. 
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power^  the  likelihood  that  any  production  of  his  pen  should 
embody  a  genuine  piece  of  autobiography  is  (m  a  prUri 
grounds  small.  Robert  Browning,  no  mean  psychologist,  went 
as  far  as  to  assert  that  Shakespeare  ^ ne'er  so  little'  at  any 
point  of  his  work  left  his  <  bosom's  gate  ajar ',  and  declared 
him  incapable  of  unlocking  his  heart  <with  a  sonnet-key '• 
That  the  energetic  fervour  which  animates  many  of  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  should  bear  the  living  semblance  of  private 
ecstasy  or  anguish,  is  no  confiitation  of  Browning  view. 
No  critic  of  insist  has  denied  all  tie  of  kinship  between  the 
fervour  of  the  sonnets  and  the  passion  which  is  portrayed  in 
the  tragedies.  The  passion  of  the  tragedies  is  invariably  the 
dramatic  or  objective  expression,  in  the  vividest  terms,  of 
emotional  experience,  which,  however  common  in  human  annals, 
is  remote  from  the  dramatist's  own  interest  or  circumstance. 
Even  his  two  narrative  poems,  as  Coleridge  pointed  out, 
betray  <  the  utter  aloofness  of  the  poet's  own  fbelings  from 
those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  painter  and  the  analyst'. 
Certainly  the  intense  passion  of  the  tragedies  is  never  the 
mere  literal  presentment  of  the  author's  personal  or  sub- 
jective emotional  experience,  nor  does  it  draw  sustenance 
from  episodes  in  his  immediate  environment.  The  personal 
note  in  the  sonnets  may  well  owe  much  to  that  dramatic 
instinct  which  could  reproduce  intuitively  the  subtlest  thought 
and  feeling  of  which  man's  mind  is  capable. 

The  particular  course  and  efiect  of  the  emotion,  which 
Shakespeare  portrayed  in  drama,  were  usually  suggested  or 
prescribed  by  some  story  in  an  historic  chronicle  or  work 
of  fiction.  The  detailed  scheme  of  the  sonnets  seems  to 
stand  on  something  of  the  same  footing  as  the  plots  of 
his  plays.  The  sonnets  weave  together  and  develop  with 
the   finest    poetic   and    dramatic    sensibility    themes  which 
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had  already  served,  with  inferior  efiect,  the  purposes  of 
poetry  many  times  before.  The  material  for  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  suggestion  of  the  irr^;ular  emotion  of  the 
sonnets  lay  at  Shakespeare's  command  in  much  literature  by 
other  pens.  The  obligation  to  draw  on  his  personal  experi- 
ences for  his  theme  or  its  development  was  little  greater 
in  his  sonnets  than  in  his  dramas.  Hundreds  of  scmneteers 
had  celebrated,  in  the  language  of  love^  the  charms  of  young 
men — ^mainly  by  way  of  acknowledg^g  their  patronage  in 
accordance  with  a  convention  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  Thousands  of  poets  had  described 
their  sufierings  at  the  hands  of  imperious  beauty.  Others 
had  found  food  for  poetry  in  stories  of  mental  conflict 
caused  by  a  mistress's  infidelity  or  a  friend's  coolness.'  The 
spur  of  example  never  fsiiled  to  incite  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
muse  to  activity,  and  at  no  period  of  literary  history  was 
the  presentation  of  amorous  adventures  more  often  essayed 
in  sonnets  than  by  Shakespeare's  poetic  contemporaries  at 
home  and  abroad  during  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  gpes  without  saying  that  Shakespeare  had  his 
own  experience  of  the  emotions  incident  to  love  and  friend- 
ship or  that  that  experience  added  point  and  colour  to  his 
verse.     But  his  dramatic  genius  absolved  him  of  the  need 

'  The  conflicts  between  the  claims  of  friend  and  mistress  on  the  afiec- ' 
tions,  and  the  erieis  incident  to  tiie  transfer  of  a  mistress's  attentions  to 
a  friaid— reooQmte  topics  which  are  treated  in  Shake^)eare's  sonnets — seem 
no  uncommon  themes  of  Renaissance  poetiy.  Clement  Marot,  whose  work 
was  very  familiar  to  Spenser  and  oHxer  Elizabethan  writers,  in  complicated 
verse  headed  <A  celle  qui  souhaita  Marot  aussi  amoureuz  d'elle  qu'un 
sicn  Amy'  (CEuvnty  i^6ffj  p.  437),  describes  himself  in  a  situation  resembling 
that  which  Shakespeare  assigns  to  tiie  <  friend '  of  his  sonnets.  Being  solicited 
in  love  by  his  comrade's  mistress,  Marot  warns  her  of  the  crime  against 
friendship  to  which  she  prompts  him,  and,  less  complacent  than  Shakespeare's 
<  friend ',  rejects  her  invitation  on  the  ground  that  he  has  only  half  a  heart 
to  ofier  her,  the  other  half  being  absorbed  by  friendship. 
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of  seeking  his  cue  there  exclusively.  It  was  not  in  his  nature 
(to  paraphrase  Browning  again)  to  write  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  airing  his  private  woes  and  perplexities. 

Shakespeare  acknowledged  in  his  plays  that  <the  truest 
poetry  is  the  most  feigning '.  The  exclusive  embodiment  in 
verse  of  mere  private  introspection  was  barely  known  to  his 
era,  and  in  these  words  the  dramatist  paid  an  explicit  tribute 
to  the  potency  in  poetic  literature  of  artistic  impulse  and 
control  contrasted  with  the  impotency  of  personal  sensation, 
which  is  scarcely  capable  of  discipline.  To  few  of  the  sonnets 
can  a  controlling  artistic  impulse  be  denied  by  criticism. 
The  best  of  them  rank  with  the  richest  and  most  concentrated 
efforts  of  Shakespeare's  pen.  To  pronounce  them,  alone  of 
his  extant  work,  free  of  that  ^feigning',  which  he  identified  with 
<the  truest  poetry',  is  tantamount  to  denying  his  authorship  of 
them,  and  to  dismissing  them  from  the  Shakespearean  canon. 

The  second  general  objection  which  is  raised  by  the  The  alleged 
theory  of  the  sonnets'  autobiographic  significance  can  be  stated  S^^^^. 
very  briefly.  A  literal  interpretation  of  the  poems  credits  the 
poet  with  a  moral  instability  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
tone  of  all  the  rest  of  his  work,  and  is  rendered  barely 
admissible  by  his  contemporary  reputation  for  ^  honesty'.  Of 
the  <  pangs  of  despised  love '  for  a  woman,  which  he  professes 
to  suffer  in  the  sonnets,  nothing  need  be  said  in  this  connexion. 
But  a  purely  literal  mterpretation  of  the  impassioned  pro- 
testations of  affection  for  a  <  lovely  boy',  which  course  through 
the  sonnets,  casts  a  slur  on  the  dignity  of  the  poet's  name 
which  scarcely  bears  discussion.  Of  friendship  of  the 
healthy  manly  type,  not  his  plays  alone,  but  the  records  of 
his  biography,  give  fine  and  touching  examples.  All  his 
dramatic  writing  as  well  as  his  two  narrative  poems  and  the 
testimonies  of  his  intimate  associates  in  life,  seems  to  prove 
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him  incapable  of  such  a  personal  confession  of  morbid 
infatuation  with  a  youth^  as  a  literal  interpretation  discovers 
in  the  sonnets. 

It  is  in  the  light  not  merely  of  aesthetic  appreciation  but 
of  contemporary  literary  history  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
must  be  studied^  if  one  hopes  to  reach  any  conclusions  as  to 
their  precise  significance  which  are  entitled  to  confidence. 
No  critic  of  his  sonnets  is  justified  in  ignoring  the  con- 
temporary literary  influences  to  which  Shakespeare^  in  spite 
of  his  conunanding  genius^  was  subject  throughout  his  extant 
work.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Elizabethan  sonneteers, 
whose  number  was  l^on,  habitually  levied  heavy  debts  not 
only  on  the  great  masters  of  this  form  of  verse  in  Italy 
and  France,  who  invented  or  developed  it,  but  on  con- 
temporary foreign  practitioners  of  ephemeral  reputation.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Elizabethan  reading  public 
repeatedly  acknowledged  a  vein  of  artificiality  in  this  natural- 
ized instrument  of  English  poetry,  and  pointed  out  its  cloying 
tendency  to  fantastic  exagg^ation  of  simulated  passion.' 

Of  chief  importance  is  it  to  realize  that  the  whole  vocabu- 
of  tevcf"**  ^^y  ^f  affection — ^the  commonest  terms  of  endearment— often 
carried  with  them  in  Renaissance  or  Elizabethan  poetry,  and 
especially  in  Renaissance  and  Elizabethan  sonnets,  a  poetic 
value  that  is  wholly  different  from  any  that  they  bear  to-day. 
The  example  of  Tasso,  the  chief  representative  of  the  R^tiais- 
sance  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  Shakespeare's  day,  shows 
with  singular  lucidity  how  the  language  of  love  was  suffered 
deliberately  to  clothe  the  conventional  relations  of  poet  to 

*  Impatience  was  constantly  expressed  with  the  literaiy  habit  of  <  Oiling 
a  saint  with  supple  sonneting ',  which  was  held  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the 
Elizabethan  sonnet  (cf*  J.  D/s  EfigrMimes^  if  9^9  Sonnet  U  at  end,  headed 
^  Ignoto  %  and  the  other  illustrations  of  contemporary  criticism  of  sonnets  in 
my  Lift  of  Sbakfspearey  pp.  xii-ia). 


Tasso  and 
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a  helpful  patron.  Tasso  not  merely  recorded  in  sonnets  an 
apparently  amorous  devotion  for  his  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  which  is  only  intelligible  in  its  historical  environ- 
ment)  but  he  also  carefully  describes  in  prose  the  precise 
sentiments  which,  with  a  view  to  retaining  the  ducal  favour, 
he  sedulously  cultivated  and  poetized.  In  a  long  prose  letter 
to  a  later  friend  and  patron,  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  he  wrote 
of  his  attitude  of  mind  to  his  first  patron  thus ' :  <  I  confided 
in  him,  not  as  we  hope  in  men,  but  as  we  trust  in  God. .  . . 
It  appeared  to  me,  so  long  as  I  was  under  his  protection, 
fortune  and  death  had  no  power  over  me.  Burning  thus  with 
devotion  to  my  lord,  as  much  as  man  ever  did  with  love  to 
his  mistress,  I  became,  without  perceiving  it,  almost  an  idolater. 
I  continued  in  Rome  and  in  Ferrara  many  days  and  months 
in  the  same  attachment  and  faith.'  With  illuminating  frank- 
ness Tasso  added :  <  I  went  so  far  with  a  thousand  acts  of  ob- 
servance^ respect,  affection,  and  almost  adoration,  that  at  last, 
as  they  say  the  courser  grows  slow  by  too  much  spurring^  so 
his  [i.e.  the  patron's]  goodwill  towards  me  slackened,  because 
I  sought  it  too  ardently.'  There  is  practical  identity  between 
the  alternations  of  feeling  which  find  touching  voice  in  many  of 
the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  those  which  colour  Tasso's  con- 
fession of  his  intercourse  with  his  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Both 
poets  profess  for  a  man  a  lover-like  idolatry.  Both  attest  the 
hopes  and  fears,  which  his  favour  evokes  in  them,  with 
a  fervour  and  intensity  of  emotion  which  it  was  only  in  the 
power  of  great  poets  to  feign. 

That  the  language  of  love  was  in  common  use  in  Eliza-  Poctk 
bethan  England  among  poets  in  their  intercourse  with  those  ^^^ 
who  appreciated  and  encouraged  their  literary  genius,  is  con-  Qjccn 
vincingly  illustrated  by  the  mass  of  verse  which  was  addressed 


'  Tftsso,  O/ifie,  Pisa,  1811-31,  vol  xiii,  p.  ij^8. 
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to  the  greatest  of  all  patrons  of  Elizabethan  poetry — the 
Queen.  The  poets  who  sought  her  favour  not  merely  com- 
mended the  beauty  of  her  mind  and  body  with  the  semblance 
of  amorous  ecstasy ;  they  carried  their  professions  of  *  love ' 
to  the  extreme  limits  of  realism.  They  seasoned  their  notes 
of  adoration  with  reproaches  of  inconstancy  and  infidelity^ 
which  they  couched  in  the  peculiarly  intimate  vocabulary  that 
is  characteristic  of  genuinely  thwarted  passion* 
Sir  Walter  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  offers  especially  vivid  evidence  of  the 

^"S*^  assurance  with  which  the  poetic  client  oflered  his  patron  the 
homage  of  varied  manifestations  of  amoristic  sentiment.  He 
celebrated  his  devotion  to  the  Queen  in  a  poem,  called 
Cynthia^  consisting  of  twenty-one  books,  of  which  only  the 
last  survives/  The  tone  of  such  portion  as  is  extant  is  that 
of  ecstatic  love  which  is  incapable  of  restraint  At  one  point 
the  poet  reflects 

[How]  that  the  eyes  of  my  mind  held  her  beams 
In  every  part  transferred  by  lovers  swift  thought  *y 

Far  o£F  or  near,  in  waking  or  in  dreams 
Imagination  strong  their  lustre  hrou^t. 

Such  force  her  angelic  appearance  had 
To  master  distance^  time  or  cruelty. 

Raleigh's  simulated  passion  rendered  him 

intentive,  wahful^  and  dismayed, 
In  fears,  in  dreams^  in  feverous  jealousy/ 

'  The  date  ofRaleigh's  composition  is  uncertuQ  J  nx)5tofthe  poem  was 
probably  composed  about  1594.  '  Cynthia '  is  the  name  commonly  eiven  the 
Queen  oy  her  poetic  adnurers.  Spenser,  Bimfield,  and  numerous  other  poets 
accepted  the  oonvention. 

'  With  some  of  the  italicized  words,  passages  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
may  be  compared,  e.  g. : — 
xxvn.  9-10.  .  •  •  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 

Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view, 
xun,  11-11.      When  in  <iead  night  thy  hdr  imperfect  shade 

Thiough  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  cfes  doth  stay. 
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The  obsequious  dependant  and  professional  suitor  declares 
himself  to  be  a  sleepless  lover^  sleepless  because  of  the  cruelty 

xuv.  x-x      If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought. 

Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way. 
Lxi.  x-a.      Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night? 

Similarly  Spenser  wrote  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  ijr^x  in  his  Colm  cUutt  ccm§ 
borne  sgssMf  with  a  warmth  that  must  mislead  any  reader  who  closes  his  ears 
and  eyes  to  the  current  conventions  of  amorous  expression.  Here  are  some 
of  his  assurances  of  regard  (U.  471-80) : — 

To  her  my  thoughts  I  daily  dedicate, 

T0  her  my  heart  J  mgbffy  martyrize: 

To  her  my  love  I  lowly  do  prostrate, 

To  her  my  life  I  wholly  sacrifice : 

My  thought,  my  heart,  my  love,  my  life  is  she. 

And  I  hers  ever  only,  ever  one : 

One  ever  I  all  vowed  hers  to  be. 

One  ever  I  and  others  never  none. 

As  in  Raleigh's  case,  Spenser  draws  attention  to  his  sufferings  as  his  patron's 

lover  by  night  as  well  as  1^  day.     To  take  a  third  of  a  hundred  instances 

that  could  oe  adduced  of  me  impassioned  vein  of  poetic  addresses  to  Queen 

Elizabeth,  Richard  Barnfield  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  called  (like  Raleigh's 

poem)  Cymtbia^iti  honour  of  his  sovereign  (published  in  xf^^:).    In  a  prefatory 

address  he  calls  the  Queen  ^his  mistress'.    Much  high-strung  pan^yric 

follows,  and  he  reaches  his  climax  of  adoring  affection  in  a  brief  ode 

attached  to  the  main  poem.    There  he  describes  how,  afler  other  adventures 

in  the  fields  of  love,  < Eliza'  has  finally  written  her  name  on  his  heart  ^in 

characters  of  crimson  blood '.    Her  fair  eyes  have  inflicted  on  \&m  a  fatal 

wound.     The  common  note  of  femiliarity  in  a  poet's  addresses  to  patrons  is 

well  illustrated  by  the  fluency  of  style  in  whidi  Barnfield  professes  his  afiection 

for  the  Qj»een : —    u      •4.  •     lu      u       t 

^^  Her  It  18,  for  whom  I  mournej 

Her,  fi>r  whom  my  life  I  scome ; 

Her,  fiar  whom  1  weepe  all  day; 

Her,  for  whom  I  sigh,  and  say. 

Either  She,  or  els  no  creature. 

Shall  enioy  my  loue :  whose  feature 

Though  I  neuer  can  obtaine. 

Yet  snail  my  true  loue  remaine: 

Till  (my  body  turned  to  day) 

My  poore  soule  must  passe  away. 

To  tiie  heauens;  where  (I  hope) 

Hit  shall  finde  a  resting  scope : 

Then  since  I  loued  thee  (alone) 

Remember  me  when  I  am  gone. 
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of  his  mistress  in  refusing  him  her  did  favours.  In  vain  he 
tries  to  blot  out  of  his  mind  the  joys  of  her  past  kindness 
and  to  abandon  the  hopeless  pursuit  of  her  affection.  He  is 
<a  man  distract ',  who^  striving  and  raging  in  vain  to  free 
himself  fh)m  strong  chains  of  love,  merely  suffers  « change  of 
passion  from  woe  to  wrath  \  The  illusion  of  genuine  passion 
could  hardly  be  produced  with  better  effect  than  in  lines  like 
these: — 

The  thoughts  of  past  times,  like  flames  of  heiiy 
Kindled  afresh  withm  my  memory 

The  many  dear  achievements  tnat  befell 
In  those  prime  years  and  infancy  of  love. 

It  was  in  the  vein  of  Raleigh^s  addresses  to  the  Queen 
that  Elizabethan  poets  habitually  sought,  not  her  countenance 
only,  but  that  of  her  noble  courtiers.  Great  lords  and  great 
ladies  alike — the  difference  of  sex  was  disregarded — were 
repeatedly  assured  by  poetic  clients  that  their  mental 
and  physical  charms  excited  in  them  the  passion  of  love. 
Protestations  of  affection,  familiarly  phrased,  were  clearly 
encouraged  in  their  poetic  clients  by  noble  patrons/  Nashe, 
a  typical  Elizabethan,  who  was  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times,  bore  (in  ifjf) 
unqualified  witness  to  the  poetic  practice  when  he  wrote  of 
Gabriel  Harvey,  who  religiously  observed  all  current  con- 
ventions in  his  relations  with  patrons: — 

Harrey's  ^  I  haue  perused  vearses  of  his,  written  vnder  his  owne 

^T^hT  ^^^  ^^  ^  Philip  Sidney^  wherein  he  courted  him  as  he  were 
%i^^y     ^  another  Cyparissus  or  Ganimede  j  the  last  Gordian  true  loues 
knot  or  knitting  up  of  them  is  this : — 

'  The  two  sonnets  which  accompanied  Nashe^s  gift  to  the  young  Earl  of 
Southampton  of  an  obscene  poem  caUed  The  Aeotmg  ef  Fa/mtmes,  suffidentlv 
indicate  the  tone  of  intimacy  which  often  infected  ^  the  dedicated  words  whidn 
writers  used '  when  they  were  seeking  or  acknowledging  patrons'  favours. 
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Sum  iecur,  ex  quo  te  primum,  Sydneie,  vidi; 
Os  oculosque  re^ty  cogit  amare  iecur. 

j^li  liver  am  /,  Sidney,  since  I  saw  thee; 
My  mouth,  eyes,  rule  it  and  to  loue  doth  draw  mee.* 

All  the  verse,  which  Elizabethan  poets  conventionally 
affirmed  to  be  fired  by  an  amorous  infatuation  with  patron^ 
was  liable  to  the  like  biting  sarcasm  from  the  scoffer.*  But 
no  satiric  censure  seemed  capable  of  stemming  the  tide  of 
passionate  adulation,  in  what  Shakespeare  himself  called 
Uhe  liver  vein',  which  in  his  lifetime  flowed  about  the 
patrons  of  Elizabethan  poetry.  Until  comparatively  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century  there  was  ample  justification  for 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  warning  of  the  flattery  that  awaited  those 
who  patronized  poets  and  poetry :  ^Thus  doing  you  shall  be 
[hailed  as]  most  fair,  most  rich,  most  wise,  most  all;  thus 
doing,  you  shall  dwell  upon  superlatives;  thus  doing,  your 
soul  shall  be  placed  with  Dante's  Beatrice.'  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Shakespeare,  always  prone  to  follow  the 
contemporary  fashion,  yielded  to  the  prevailing  tendency  and 
penned  many  sonnets  in  that  <  liver  vein '  which  was  especially 
calculated  to  fascinate  the  ear  of  his  literature-loving  and 
self-indulgent  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  illusion 
of  passion  which  colours  his  verse  was  beyond  the  scope  of  other 
contemporary  ^idolaters'  of  patrons,  because  it  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  his  superlative  and  ever-active  dramatic  power. 

'  <  Have  with  you  to  Saffron- Walden '  (O  3  verso),  in  Nashe*s  ^^Vi/,  ed. 
McKerrovr,  vol.  iii,  p.  91* 

*  On  the  conventional  sonnet  of  adoration  Shakespeare  himself  passed 
derisively  the  same  sort  of  reflection  as  Nashe  when,  in  I/fve^s  Laiotfr  t  Lost 
(iv.  3«  74.  seq.),  he  bestows  on  a  love-sonnet  the  ccxnment : — 

TUf  is  tie  liver  vei»^  which  makes  flesh  a  deity, 

A  green  goose  a  goddess;  pure,  pure  idolatry. 

God  amend  us,  God  amend !  we  are  much  out  of  the  way. 

C 
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II 

Date  of  the  It  is  not  known  for  certain  when  Shakespeare's  sonnets 

«>«»««•       ^^j-e  written.      They  were  probably  produced  at  various 

dates,  but  such  external  evidence  as  is  accessible  assigns 
the  majority  of  them  to  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
Shakespeare's  career,  to  a  period  antecedent  to  1798.  In- 
ternal evidence  is  on  this  point  very  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  external  testimony.  The  language  and  imagery  of 
the  sonnets  closely  connects  them  with  the  work  which  is 
positively  known  to  have  occupied  Shakespeare  before  ly^y 
or  If 96.  The  passages  and  expressions  which  are  nearly 
matched  in  plays  of  a  later  period  are  not  unimportant,  but 
they  are  inferior  in  number  to  those  which  find  a  parallel 
in  the  narrative  poems  of  1^93  and  1794,  or  in  the  plays 
of  similar  date.  Again,  only  a  few  of  the  parallels  in  the 
later  work  are  so  close  in  phrase  or  sentiment  as  those  in 
the  earlier  work.' 
The  plea  for  Two  leading  themes  of  the  sonnets  are  very  closely 

marmge.  associatcd  with  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Fenus  and  Adonis  and 
the  plays  that  were  composed  about  the  same  date.  The 
first  seventeen  poems,  in  which  the  poet  urges  a  beautiful 
youth  to  marry,  and  to  bequeath  his  beauty  to  posterity, 
repeat  with  somewhat  greater  exuberance,  but  with  no 
variation  of  sentiment,  the  plea  that  Venus  thrice  fervently 

'  Almost  every  play  of  Shakespeare  ofiers  some  parallels  to  expressions 
in  the  sonnets.  Canon  Beeching  (pp.  xxv-zxvii)  has  collected  several  (which 
are  of  great  interest)  from  Henry  IV  and  Hamkty  but  they  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  justify  any  very  large  conclusion.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed  that  the  words  <  Quietus '  {Hamlef^  iii.  1.7;,  and  Sonnet  CXXVI.  ii) 
and  <  My  prophetic  soul '  (Ham/et^  ^  T-  4<^  ^^^  Sennet  CVIL  r )  come  in  Hamlet 
and  tile  sonnets^  and  nowhere  else.  The  sonnets  in  which  they  occur  may  be 
of  comparatively  late  date,  but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  in  itself. 
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urges  on  Adonis  in  Shakespeare's  poem  (cf.  11.  129-32, 
1^2-74,  175- i-tf8).  The  plea  is  again  developed  by  Shake* 
speare  in  J{omeo  and  Julie ty  i.  i.  218-28.  Elsewhere  he  only 
makes  slight  and  passing  allusion  to  it — ^viz.  in  JU's  Wellj 
i.  I.  i3tf,  and  in  Twelftb  Ni^ty  i.  j-.  a73-j'.  The  bare 
treatment,  which  the  subjea  receives  in  these  comparatively 
late  plays,  notably  contrasts  with  the  fidlness  of  exposition 
in  the  earlier  passages.' 

An  almost  equally  prominent  theme  of  Shakespeare's  The 
sonnets—the  power  of  verse  to  c eternize'  the  person  whom  g™^f 
it  commemorated — ^likewise  su^ests  early  composition.  The  ▼etse. 
conceit  is  of  classical  origin,  and  is  of  constant  recurrence 
in  Renaissance  poetry  throughout  Western  Europe.  The 
French  poet,  Ronsard,  never  tired  of  repeating  it  in  the 
odes  and  sonnets  which  he  addressed  to  his  patrons,  and 
Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Drayton,  among  Elizabethan  poets, 
emulated  his  example  with  energy.  Shakespeare  presents 
the  theme  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  his  English  con- 
temporaries, and  borrows  an  occasional  phrase  from  poems 
by  them,  which  were  in  print  before  15*94.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
impulse  to  adopt  the  proud  boast  seems  to  have  come  from 
his  youthful  study  of  Ovid.  Of  all  Latin  poets,  Ovid  gave 
the  pretension  most  frequent  and  most  frank  expression. 
Sonnet  LV,    where    Shakespeare   handles   the  conceit   with 

*  Nothing  was  commoner  in  Renaissance  literature  than  for  a  literary 
client  to  urge  on  a  patron  the  duty  of  transmitting  to  future  ages  his  charms 
and  attainments.  The  plea  is  versified  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  ArcmMa  (bk.  iii) 
in  the  addresses  of  the  old  dependant  Geron  to  his  master  Frince  Histor,  and 
in  Guarini's  Fastar  JRUS^  ^1585)  in  the  addresses  of  the  old  dependant  Unco  to 
his  master  the  hero  Silvio.  Chapnun  dwells  on  the  theme  in  an  address  to 
his  patron  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  in  liis  translation  of  Homer's  iRdd  (of  which 
the  publication  b^an  in  1T98) : — 

None  ever  lived  by  self>love;  others'  good 
Is  til'  object  of  our  own.    They  living  die 

That  buiy  in  themselves  their  fortunes'  brood. 

C   2 
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gorgeous  efiect,  assimilates  several  lines  from  the  exultant 
outburst  at  the  close  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  To  that  book^ 
which  Shakespeare  often  consulted^  he  had  especial  recourse 
when  writing  Venus  and  Adonis.  Moreover,  a  second  work 
of  Ovid  was  also  at  Shakespeare's  hand,  when  his  first 
narrative  poem  was  in  process  of  composition.  The  Latin 
couplet,  which  Shakespeare  quoted  on  the  title-page  of  Venus 
and  Adonis^  comes  from  that  one  of  Ovid's  Amoves  (or 
< Elegies  of  Love')  in  which  the  Latin  poet  with  fiery 
vehemence  expatiates  on  the  eternizing  Acuity  of  verse.' 
Ovid's  vaunt  in  his  ^Elegies'  had  clearly  caught  Shakespeare's 
eye  when  he  was  engaged  on  Venus  and  Adonis^  and  the 
impression  seems  to  be  freshly  reflected  in  Shakespeare's 
treatment  of  the  topic  through  the  sonnets.^ 
The  sonnets  No  internal  evidence  as  to  the  chronological  relations 

z^m^i*     of  two  compositions  from  the  same  poet's  pen  is  open  to 
J^st.  less  dispute  than  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  tone  and 

texture  of  the  imagery  and  phraseolc^.    The  imagery  and 

'  To  the  many  instances  I  have  adduced  of  the  handling  of  this  topic  by 
Spenser  and  other  Elizabethan  poets,  may  be  added  this  stanza  from  Ro^dcHi's 
E/ep0  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  where  he  refers  to  the  sonnets  which  Sidney, 
in  tiie  name  of  Astrophel,  addressed  to  Lady  Rich,  in  the  name  of  Stella : — 

Then  Astrmhill  hath  honour'd  thee  [i.e.  Stella] ; 
For  when  thy  body  Is  extinct. 
Thy  graces  shall  eternall  be. 
And  Uye  by  vertue  of  his  inke; 

For  by  his  verses  he  doth  give 

To  sHoit-Iivde  beautie  aye  to  live. 

'  Cf.  Mortale  est,  quod  quaeris,  opusj  mihi  fama  perennis 
Qiueritur,  in  toto  semper  ut  orbe  canar. 

(Ovid's  *  Amores ',  i.  xv.  7-8.) 

The  Finuts  and  Admus  motto  is  immediately  preceded  in  Ovid's  ^  Amores ' 
(i.  XV.  35-^  by  these  lines: — 

Ergo  cum  silices,  cum  dens  patientis  aratii, 
Depereant  aevo,  carmina  morte  carent 

Cedant  carminibus  reges  rq;umque  triumphi, 
Cedat  et  auriferi  ripa  benigna  Tagi  (jl-^.) 
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phraseology  of  great  poets  sufier  constant  flow.  Their  stores 
are  continually  replenished  in  the  course  of  their  careers. 
Whenever,  therefore,  any  really  substantial  part  of  the 
imagery  and  phraseology  in  two  or  more  works  is  of 
identical  tone  and  texture,  no  doubt  seems  permissible  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  epoch  in  the  poet's  career.  Appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets  can  lead  to 
no  other  result  than  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  of  the  same 
date  as  the  earliest  plays. 

Probably  Shakespeare's  earliest  comedy,  Lvo^s  Labour '/ 
Lostj  ofiers  a  longer  list  of  parallels  to  the  phraseolc^  and 
imagery  of  the  sonnets  than  any  other  of  his  works.'  The 
details  in  the  resemblance — the  drift  of  style  and  thought — 
confirm  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  sonnets  belong  to 
the  same  period  of  the  poet's  life  as  the  comedy.  Longa- 
ville's  regular  sonnet  in  the  play  (iv.  3.  60-71)  closely 
catches  the  tone  that  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Shakespeare's 
great  collection.  Like  thirty-four  of  Shakespeare's  collected 
quatorzains,  it  b^ins  with  the  rhetorical  question: — 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument. 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  fake  perjury? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 

But  apart  from  syntaaical  or  metrical  forms,  the 
imagery  in  LavPs  Labour  ^s  Lost  is  often  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  sonnets. 

The  lyric  image  of  sun-worship  in  Sonnet  VII.  1-4 : — 

Lo,  in  the  Orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 

""  Cf.  Mr.  C.  F.  McClumpha's  papers  on  the  relation  of  the  sonnets  (i) 
with  Love's  Laiomr*s  L$st^  and  {%)  with  Bmmio  and  Juliet ^  respectively,  in 
Modern  Lamgusgt  Nfiet^  vol.  zv,  No.  (f,  June,  1^0,  pp.  337-4^,  and  in 
SAakesfean^JsJbrkfci^  xl.  pp.  187  seq.  (Weimar,  i^4). 
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Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  si^t, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty^ 

reappears  in  heightened  colour  in  Biron's  speech  in  Lwi^s 
Labour ^s  Lost  (iv.  3.  221-8): — 

Who  sees  the  heavenly  Rosaline, 
That  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 
At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  Easty 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head^  and  strucken  blind 
Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 
Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  f 

Only  here  and  in  another  early  play — I{omeo  and  Juliet — 
is  the  imagery  of  sun-worship  brought  by  Shakespeare  into 
the  same  relief* 

Another  conceit  which  Shakespeare  develops  persistently, 
in  almost  identical  language,  in  both  the  sonnets  and  Lov^s 
Labour  ^s  Lost^  is  that  the  eye  is  the  sole  source  of  love,  the 
exclusive  home  of  beauty,  the  creator,  too,  of  strange 
delusions  in  the  minds  of  lovers.* 

'  C£  Romeo  tmd  Juliet^  i  i.  104-5 : 

the  vHfrsUpp^d  sum 
Peer'd  fortb  the  goldem  windovr  of  the  east. 

•  Cf.  Sotmet  XIV.  p  : 

But  from  time  tjes  mj  kno'ododp  I  derive. 
Im  L,L.  iv.  }•  350: 

Rvm  v)ome»*s  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive^  &c« 

SoMnet  xvu.  5-6  : 

If  I  could  write  the  ieatay  of  your  ejfos 
And  m  fresh  mmiers  number  all  your  graces. 

If.  JL.  JL.  iv.  3*  3x0-3  : 

Such  fiery  numters  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  temofs  tutors  have  emiched  you  with. 

Cf.  again  Sotmet  cxrv.  0-7  with  L.  L.  JL,  v.  x.  770-5*  For  a  curious  parallel 
use  or  the  law  terms  ^several'  and  ^common'  see  Somset  cxxxvu.  p^  10,  and 
I*.  In  In  ii.  I.  003. 
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Furthermore,  the  taunts  which  Biron's  friends  address 
to  him  on  the  black  or  dark  complexion  of  his  lady  love, 
Rosaline,  are  in  phrase  and  temper  at  one  with  Shakespeare's 
addresses  to  his  ^  dark  lady '  in  the  sonnets.  In  the  comedy 
and  in  the  poems  Shakespeare  plays  precisely  the  same 
fantastic  variations  on  the  conventional  controversy  of 
Renaissance  lyrists,  whether  a  black  complexion  be  a  sign 
of  virtue  or  of  vice/ 

'  Hardljr  briefer  is  the  list  of  similarities  of  jdirase  and  image  offered  by 
Shakespeare's  earliest  romantic  tragedy  Rme0  amd  JuDet.  The  following 
four  examples  are  representative  of  many  more : — 

Sam.  XXV,  ):-^ :  tbilr  fmr  haves  sfread 

But  as  the  marigold  ai  tbt  stm^s  eye. 

Ibom.  and  Jul.  i.  i.  1^7-8  : 

[bud]  can  sfremd  bis  svaet  lesves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  t§  the  sum. 

Sem.  xcvm.  1-3  : 

When  frmtd'fied  Aprils  dressed  im  mil  bis  trm^ 
Hath  put  m  sfhrit  ef  jeufb  in  everything. 

Hems,  mmd  Jul.  i.  %.  26-7 : 

Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  yeumg  mem  feel 
Wbem  vielUapfareird  Afril  .  .  • 

Sem.  cxxxvi*  8^ : 

Amsmg  a  mmmber  erne  is  reckeaid  tsetse: 
Tbem  im  the  ssumsber  let  me  fmss  umteld. 

Rem.  mmd  Jul.  i.  i.  31-3  : 

Wbicb  em  nsare  vievj  ef  mspsy^  nmsse  ieimg  eme 
Mof  stmmd  im  mmmber^  tbeugb  im  reebemimg  meme. 

Sem.  Lxxxiv.  j:-^ : 

Lean  penury  within  tbatfem  doth  dwell 
That  te  bis  subject  lemds  met  semse  small  glerj. 

Rmm.  assd  Jul.  i.  3.  70-1 : 

Tbmt  beek  in  many  eyes  deib  sbare  tbe  glery 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  stery. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  utterances  of  the  sonnets  (XXXIII.  4),  the  description 
of  the  glorious  morning  sun, 

GilMmg  pale  streams  with  heavenly  a)cfaemy. 
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Words  At  many  points^  characteristic  features  of  Shakespeare's 

sonnctt  ^  vocabulary  in  the  sonnets  are  as  intimately  associated  with 
early  pbys.  the  early  plays  as  the  imagery.  Several  uncommon  yet 
significant  words  in  the  sonnets  %ure  in  early  plays  and 
nowhere  else.  Such  are  the  epithet  < dateless',  which  is 
twice  used  in  the  sonnets — ^XXX.  6  and  CLIU.  6^  and  is 
only  used  twice  elsewhere,  in  two  early  plays,  I^jchard  11^  i  3. 
I  fi,  and  l{omeo  and  Juliet^  v.  3. 1 1  j*';  the  two  words  ^compile' 
(LXX VIII.  9),  or  <  compiled '  (LXXX V.  2),  and  <  filed '  (in  the 
sense  of  <  polished  \  which  only  appear  in  the  sonnets  and  in 
Lov^ J  Labour^ s  Lost  (iv.  3.  134J  v.  2.  si  and  Sjtfj  v.  i.  i2)j 
the  participial  < Out-worn'  in  sonnets  LXIV.  2  ^Out-worn 
buried  age',  and  LXVIII.  i  ^days  out-worn',  which  is  only 
met  with  in  Lucrece^  ijfo,  <the  worn-out  age',  and  1761^ 
<time  out-wom'j  the  epithet  <  world- without-end ',  Sonnet 
LVIL  f,  which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  LovPs  Labour^ s 
LostyV.  2.  799;  *  wires'  for  <hair'  (CXXX,  4),  a  favourite 
word  with  Elizabethan  sonneteers  between  1^90  and  ly^jy 
which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  the  epithet  <wiry'  for 
<hairy'  in  IQngJohny  iii.  4.  <J4j  and  ^idolatry'  («Let  not 
my  love  be  called  idolatry')  in  CV.  i,  which  is  used  else- 
where in  five  plays  * — one  alone,  Troilus  and  Cresnda  (ii.  2.  ytf), 
being  of  later  period. 


is  dosely  akin  to  the  lines  in  yet  another  early  play.  Midsummer  ISgh^s  Dream^ 
iij.  2.  )9i-3,  where  we  read  how 

the  £a8tem  gate,  all  fiery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  mt9  yellov)  gpld  bis  salt^grtim  stri^ms* 
'  Cf«  Som.  XXX.  6 : 

For  predous  friends  hid  in  deatt^s  daUless  night 
R»m.  mulJnL  v.  j.  115: 

A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  \ 
•  Viz.   Two  Gentlemen^  iv.  4..  107;   Lrve^s  Lataur^s  Losty  iv.  j.  7f  j 
A  Midsummer  lOghfs  Dream^  i.  i  •  i  o^  ;  Rmee  and  Juliet^  ii.  a.  1 14  ;  and  Trrilus 
and  Cressida^  ii.  x.  ^6. 
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Three  rare  words  which  testify  to  Shakespeare's  French 
reading — < rondure'  (XXI.  8),  ^couplement'  (XXI.  y),  and 
*carcanet',  i.e.  necklace  (LII.  8) — are  only  found  elsewhere 
respectively  in  Kj^gjohtiy  ii.  i.  27 9,  in  Lavt^s  Labour ^s  Lojty 
V.  2.  j'jj',  and  in  Comedy  ofErrorsy  iii.  i.  4. 

One  or  two  quotations  or  adaptations  of  lines  of  the  Earif 
sonnets  in  work  by  other  pens,  bring  fiuther  testimony  to  gJI^J^JJc* 
the  comparatively  early  date  of  composition.    In  these  in-  sonnets, 
stances  the  likelihood  that  Shakespeare  was  the  borrower 
is  very  small.    The  whole  line  (XCIV.  14) — 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds 

appeared  before  i  jj  j  in  the  play  of  <  Edward  III '  (ii.  i.  4f  i), 
together  with  several  distinctive  phrases/  The  poet  Bamfield, 
who,  in  poems  published  in  that  and  the  previous  year, 
borrowed  with  great  freedom  from  Fenus  and  jidonts  and 
Lucrece^  levied  loans  on  the  sonnets  at  the  same  time.^ 

'  Two  are  espcdally  noteworthy,  viz.  <  scarlet  ornaments  %  of  the  lips  or 
dieeks  IS^m.  CXLlII.  6  and  Edvj.  UIj  iu  i.  10),  and  <  Batter  %  applied  to  the 
effect  of  sunlight  {Sm$.  XXXIIL  1  and  Bdw.  IIJ^  i.  1.  141). 

*  In  Smmtt  LXXX  V  Shakespeare  uses  together  the  rare  words  ^compiled' 
and  ^  filed '  (in  the  sense  of  ^  polished ')  when  he  writes  of 

comments  of  your  frms9y  richly  comfiUJ^  •  •  • 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  fiM. 

Bamfield,  in  his  CtusamJra^  which  was  ready  for  publication  in  January,  IT9T9 
writes  on  the  same  page  of  his  heroine's  lover  that  <  bis  tongue  cok^Us  her 
frMfi\  and  subsequent hr  of  <  her  ji/ri/ tongue  \  The  collocation  of  the  expres- 
sions is  curious.  Barnneld's  descriptions  in  his  Ajfteti^stt  Sbepbemrd  {i^^ 
of  his  youth's  ^  amber  locks  trust  up  in  golden  tramels  %  ^  which  dangle  aaowne 
his  louely  cheekes  %  with  the  poef  s  warning  of  ^th'  indecencie  of  mens  long 
haire ',  and  the  appeal  to  the  bcnr.  <  Cut  off  thy  Locke,  and  sell  it  for  gold  wier ' 
{Affecti9maf€  Shtpheardy  I.  ii ;  11.  xiz,  xziii),  may  comment  on  Shakespeare's 
sonnet  LXVIII,  where  the  youth  is  extravagantly  complimented  on  the  beauty 
of  his  *  golden  tresses  %  which  <  show  false  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore  '•  In 
Shakespeare's  sonnet  XCVIII,  lines  8-11 — 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  vjbitey 
Nor  praise  tb§  deef  vermiUom  in  the  rose  j 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those, 
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In  two  sonnets  (published  in  Jan.  1 79  j)  Bamfield  depre- 
ciated the  beauty  of  heroes  of  antiquity  compared  with  his 
own  fair  friend*     Smnet  XII  b^;ins : — 

Some  talke  of  Ganymede  th'  Idalian  Boy 
And  some  of  faire  Adonis  make  their  boast« 
Some  talk  of  him  [i.e.  Castor]^  whom  louely  Laeda 
[i.e.  mother  of  Helen]  lost  •  .  . 

Sonnet  XVII  opens: — • 

Cherry-lipt  Adonis  in  his  snowie  shape, 

Might  not  compare  with  his  pure  luorie  white. 

Both  seem  crude  echoes  of  Shakespeare's  sonnet  LIU : — 

Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you. 


sonnets 
in  prirate 
drcnlation. 


Ill 

Tiic  All  occasional  poetry,  and  especially  poetry  for  patrons 

<in  the  liver  vein',  was  usually  <kept  in  private'  in  the 

possibly  reflect  Barafield's  lines  in  the  AffealomaU  Sbepbeard  (I.  iii) : — 

His  Lfoty^vjJUtt  and  Alabaster  skin 
Is  staind  throughout  with  rare  Vermllim  red. 
But  as  the  UUie  and  the  blushing  Bese^ 
So  white  and  red  on  him  in  order  grows. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  all  bis  works  where  Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  ^  vermilion\  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Elizabethan  literature; 
dt.  Sidney's  AstrefM^  cii.  ;,  ^vermillion  dyes';  DaniePs  Basamond (i%^%)^ 
U  ^78,  ^vermilion  red'  (of  roses) ;  J.  C.'s  Alcilia  (1^9^),  ^  Vermillion  hue'  (in 
Elizabethan  Longer  Poems,  p.  30 1).  But  it  is  far  more  frequent  in  sixteenth- 
century  French  and  Italian  poetry  (vermei/  and  vermgBo).  It  is  used  in  all 
the  early  Italian  poems  concerning  Venus  and  Adonis  which  were  accessible 
to  Shakespeare.    Cf.  Dolce's  La  FavoU  d'Adame^  iv.  7 : — 

tra  Gigli  le  vermgUe  Rose 
dimostrano  ogn'  bor  liete  e  vezzose. 
In  both  Dolce's  La  Vavela  dAdmu  (g)«  8)  and  TarchagnoU's  VAdeme  (71.  6 
and  74*  a)  Adonis'  dead  body  is  metamixphosed  into  <  uno  vermigBe  fiore '  or 
*  quel  fior  venmglio  \  the  flower  assuming  <  vermgUe  color  del  sangue  '• 


Quivi  ti 
^i  dii 
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Elizabethan  era.  It  was  <held  back  from  publishing'.  It 
circulated  only  among  the  author's  or  the  patron's  friends* 
The  earliest  known  reference  to  the  existence  of  any  collec- 
tion of  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  indicates  that  he  followed  the 
fashion  in  writing  them  exclusively  for  private  audiences/ 

In  1^98  the  critic,  Francis  Meres,  by  way  of  confirming 
the  statement  that  Uhe  sweet,  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in 
mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare ',  called  to  ^witness 
his  Venus  and  Adorns^  his  Lucrece^  his  sugared  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends  etc'  There  can  be  little  question  that 
Meres  refers  to  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  which  were  in  circula* 
tion  among  his  private  friends,  and  were^  in  the  critic's  mind, 
chiefly  distinguished  from  Shakespeare's  two  narrative  poems 
by  being  unpublished  and  in  private  hands/  Meres'  lan- 
guage is  too  vague  to  press  very  closely.  The  use  of  the 
common  and  conventional  epithet  < sugared'  suggests  that 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  credited  by  the  writer  with  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  the  artificial  sonneteering  of  the 
day.5 

'  Of  the  specimens  of  adulatory  verse  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above,  neither  tiie  work  of  Raleigh,  nor  of  Nashe,  nor  of  Harvey  was  printed 
in  the  authors'  lifetime.  Harve^s  confession  of  love  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is 
not  known  to  be  extant.  The  manuscript  copies  in  n^ich  Raleigh's  and 
Nashe's  verse  declared  their  passion  for  their  patrons  were  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  our  own  day. 

"  Manuscript  poems  written  for  and  circulating  among  an  Elizabethan 
poefs  friends  rarely  reached  his  own  hand  again.  In  i^r^j  the  veteran  poet, 
Thomas  Churchyard,  when  enumerating  in  hhi  Ctallemge  unpublished  pieces  by 
himself  whidi  had  been  ^gotten  from  me  of  some  such  noble  frfends  as  I  am 
loath  to  oflfend ',  includes  in  his  list  ^  j»  hfimte  mtmier  rf  otiier  Songes  and 
S^Hty  giuen  where  they  cannot  be  recouered,  nor  purchase  any  fiiuour  when 
they  are  cnued  '• 

'  The  conventional  epithet  < sugared'  was  often  applied  to  poetry  for 
patrons.  In  the  Retmrmtfrmm  Psrtuissttf  (itfoo?^  a  poverty-stricken  sdiolar, 
who  seeks  the  favour  of  a  rich  patron,  is  counselled  to  give  the  patron  <  some 
Sifg0r  amJf  tearms'  (IL  1377-8)^  while  to  the  patron's  son  <  shall  thy  piping 
poetry  and  stigMr  endes  of  verses  be  directed '  (1.  1404.).  In  the  same  piece 
(t*  H3)  Darnel  was  congratulated  on  his  <  ntgsrtJ  sonneting  '•    Cf.  *  sugrtd 
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Meres^  evidence  as  to  the  < private*  circulation  of 
a  number  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  in  15-98  received  the  best 
possible  corroboration  a  year  later,  when  two  sonnets,  which 
were  undoubtedly  by  Shakespeare,  were  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  poetic  miscellany,  The  Passicnate  Pilgrim.  That 
volume  was  compiled  piratically  by  the  publisher,  William 
Jaggard,  from  ^private'  manuscripts,  and  although  its  contents 
were  from  various  pens,  all  were  ascribed  collectively  to 
Shakespeare  on  the  title-page. 

There  are  indications  that  separate  sonnets  by  Shake* 
speare  continued  to  be  copied  and  to  circulate  in  MS.  in  the 
years  that  immediately  followed.  But  ten  years  elapsed  before 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  distinctly  heard  of  in  public  again. 
Then  as  many  as  1 5*4  were  brought  t(^;ether  and  were  given 
to  the  world  in  a  quarto  volume.* 
Thepoblica-  On  May  20,  itfo9,  the  grant  of  a  licence  for  the  publica* 

IJ^^M^*^*    tion  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  was  thus  entered  in  the  Rasters 

of  the  Stationers'  Company :  <  Entred  [to  Thomas  Thorpe] 
for  his  copie  vnder  th'  andes  of  master  Wilson  and  master 
Lownes  Warden,  a  Booke  called  Shakespeares  sonnettes  v]\^ 

A  knowledge  of  the  career  and  character  of  Thomas 
Thorpe^  who  was  owner  of  the  copyright  and  caused  the 
sonnets  to  be  published,  is  needful  to  a  correct  apprehension 

talk%  Fletcher's  Uday  1593^  Sonnet  fx,  L  x  ;  ^suptd  terms  %  R.  L/s  DiMs^ 
1^969  Sonnet  4;  <  Master  Thomas  Watson's  sttgr^J  Amintas'  in  Nashe's 
prdface  to  Greene's  Memsfint,  ijrS^.  <Sucr^'  is  simiiarfy  used  in  French 
literature  of  the  same  date. 

'  Eleazar  Edgar,  a  small  publisher,  who  took  up  his  freedom  on  June  1^, 
iT97>  obtained  from  the  Stationers'  Company  on  January  j,  i6oOy  a  Uoence 
for  the  publication  of  ^Amomrs^  by  J.  D.,  with  Ccrtcn  Oy'  (i.e.  other)  sonnetes 
\n  W.  S.'  No  book  corresponding  to  tiiis  title  seems  to  have  been  published. 
There  is  small  ground  for  identifVing  the  W.  &  of  this  licence  with  Shakemare. 
There  was  another  sonneteer  or  the  day,  William  Smith,  who  had  published 
a  collection  of  sonnets  under  the  title  of  Cbloris^  in  i^yS.  £dgar  may  have 
designed  the  publication  of  another  collection  by  Smith. 


sonnets. 
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of  the  manner  in  which  they  reached  the  printing-press  or  to 
a  right  apprehension  of  the  order  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  reading  public.  The  story  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  with  that  of  William  Jaggard's  publication  of 
The  Passiwate  Pilffim  in  is 99. 

Thorpe  a  native  of  Bamet  in  Middlesex^  where  his  father  Thorpe's 
kept  an  inn,  was  at  Midsummer,  if 8 4,  apprenticed  for  nine  ^^''^'^* 
years  to  an  old-established  London  printer  and  stationer, 
Richard  Watkins,  whose  business  premises  were  at  the  sign  of 
Love  and  Death  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Nearly  ten  years 
later  he  took  up  the  freedom  of  the  Stationers'  Company* 
He  seems  to  have  become  a  stationer's  assistant.  Fortune 
rarely  fiivoured  him,  and  he  held  his  own  with  difficulty  for 
some  thirty  years  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  London  publish^ 
ing  trade. 

In  1600  there  fell  into  his  hands  a  < private'  written  Hh owner* 
copy  of  Marlowe's  unprinted  translation  of  the  first  book  of  ^^J^ 
Lucan.    Thorpe,  who  was  not  destitute  of  a  taste  for  litera-  of  Marlowe's 
ture — ^he  knew  scraps  of  Latin  and  recc^ized  a  good  MS.    ''^' 
when  he  saw  one — ^interested  in  his  find  Edward  Blount ',  then 
a  stationer's  assistant  like  himself,  but  with  better  prospects. 
Through  Blount's  good  offices,  Peter  Short  printed  Thorpe's 
MS.  of  Marlowe's  Lucany  and  Walter  Burre  sold  it  at  his  shop 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

As  owner  of  the  MS.,  Thorpe  chose  his  patron  and  His 
supplied  the  dedicatory  epistle.    The  patron  of  his  choice  fjjj^J^ 
was  his  friend  Blount.    The  style  of  the  dedication  was  Edward 
s<»newhat .  flamboyant,  but  Thorpe  showed  a  literary  sense  ^^^^ 

'  Blount  had  already  adiieved  a  modest  success  in  the  same  capacity  of 

Jfocurer  or  picker-up  of  neglected  ^  copy  *.  In  15*98  he  became  proprietor  of 
Marlowe's  unfinished  and  unpublished  H«r«  mtd  L/tandn^  and  found  among 
better-equipped  friends  in  the  trade  both  a  printer  and  a  publlslier  for  his 
treasure-trove. 
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when  he  designated  Marlowe  <  that  pore  el^nental  wit  \  and 
a  good  deal  of  dry  humour  in  offering  to  ^his  kind  and 
true  friend',  Blount,  <some  few  instructions'  whereby  he 
might  accommodate  himself  to  the  unaccustomed  role  of 
patron.  Thorpe  gives  a  sarcastic  description  of  a  typical 
patron.  <When  I  bring  you  the  book,'  he  advises  Blount, 
<take  physic  and  keep  state.  Assign  me  a  time  by  your 
man  to  come  again.  •  .  •  Censure  scornfully  enough  and 
somewhat  like  a  traveller.  Commend  nothing  lest  you  dis- 
credit your  (that  which  you  would  seem  to  have)  judgment. 
• . .  One  special  virtue  in  our  patrons  of  these  days  I  have 
promised  myself  you  shall  fit  excellently,  which  is  to  give 
nothing.'  Finally  Thorpe,  adopting  the  conventional  tone^ 
challenges  his  patron's  love  <  both  in  this  and,  I  hope,  many 
more  succeeding  offices '. 

Three  years  later  he  was  able  to  place  his  own  name  on 
the  title-page  of  two  humbler  literary  prizes — each  an  in-* 
significant  pamphlet  on  current  events.  Thenceforth  for  a 
dozen  years  his  name  reappeared  annually  on  one^  two,  or 
three  volumes.  After  1^14  his  operations  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  they  ceased  altogether  in  i  tf 24.  He  seems  to 
have  ended  his  days  in  poverty,  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  Thomas  Thorpe  who  was  granted  an  alms-room  in  the 
hospital  of  Ewelme^  Oxfordshire,  on  December  3,  itfj  y. 
Oiatacter  of  Thorpe  was  associated  with  the  publication  of  twenty- 

Us  business.  ^^^  yolumes  in  all,  including  Marlowe's  Lucan  j  but  in  almost 
all  his  operations  his  personal  energies  were  confined,  as  in  his 
initial  enterprise,  to  procuring  the  manuscript.  For  a  short 
period  in  i6oi  he  occupied  a  shop,  the  Tiger's  Head,  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  the  fact  was  duly  announced  on 
the  title-pages  of  three  publications  which  he  issued  in  that 
year.     But  his  other  undertakings  were  described  on  their 
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title-pages  as  printed  for  him  by  one  stationer  and  sold  for 
him  by  another^  and  when  any  address  found  mention  at  all, 
it  was  the  shopkeeper's  address,  and  not  his  own.  He  merely 
traded  in  the  <  copy  \  which  he  procured  how  he  could — ^in 
a  few  cases  by  purchase  fix>m  the  author,  but  in  more  cases 
through  the  irregular  acquisition  of  a  <  private '  transcript  of 
a  work  that  was  circulating  at  large  and  was  not  under  the 
author's  ^  protection  '•'  He  never  enjoyed  in  permanence  the 
profits  or  dignity  of  printing  his  <  copy '  at  a  press  of  his  own, 
or  selling  books  on  premises  of  his  own.  In  this  homeless 
£ishion  he  pursued  the  well-understood  profession  of  procurer 
of  <  dispersed  transcripts '  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
known  member  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

Besides  Thorpe^  there  were  actively  engaged  in  the  The  piinrer 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  the  ^^^P  ^^ 
printer  George  Eld  and  two  booksellers,  John  Wright  and 
William  Aspley,  who  undertook  the  sale  of  the  impression. 
The  booksellers  arranged  that  one-half  of  the  copies  should 
bear  one  of  their  names  in  the  imprint,  and  the  other  half 
should  bear  the  other's  name.  The  even  distribution  of  the 
two  names  on  the  extant  copies  suggests  that  the  edition  was 
precisely  halved  between  the  two.  The  praaice  was  not  un* 
common.  In  1606  the  bookseller  Blount  acquired  the  MS. 
of  the  long  unpublished  A  Discourse  ofCivill  Life^  by  Lodowick 

'  Vciy  few  of  his  wares  does  Thorpe  appear  to  have  procured  direct  fh>in 
the  authors.  It  is  true  that  between  160^  and  1611  there  were  issued  under 
his  auspices  some  eight  volumes  of  genuinely  literary  value,  including,  besides 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  three  plays  by  Chapman  (of  whidi  the  text  is  very  bad), 
lour  works  of  Ben  Jonson  (which  his  old  friend  Blount  seems  to  have  procured 
for  him),  and  Coryat's  OacanMam  Batffuety  a  piratical  excerpt  from  Coryaf s 
CruisHts.  Blount  acquired  the  copyright  of  wnJonson's%'4Mtf  on  November  I, 
1^04,  and  assigned  it  to  Thorpe  on  August  6y  160^.  Thorpe  did  not  retain 
the  property  long.  He  tran^rred  his  right  in  Stjamis^  as  well  as  in  Jonson's 
Volfotiey  to  Walter  Burre  on  October  3,  idio. 
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Bryskett,  the  friend  of  Spenser  and  Sidney.  One-half  of  the 
edition  bore  the  imprint,  <  London  for  Edward  Blount/  and 
the  other  half,  ^  London  for  W.  Aspley.^ ' 

Thorpe^s  printer,  Eld,  and  his  bookseller,  Aspley,  were 
in  well-established  positions  in  the  trade.  George  Eld,  who 
had  taken  up  his  freedom  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on 
January  13,  i(foo,  married  in  1^04  a  widow  who  had  already 
lost  in  rapid  succession  two  husbands — ^both  master-printers* 
The  printing-press,  with  the  office  at  the  White  Horsey  in 
Fleet  Lane,  Old  Bailey,  which  she  inherited  from  her  first 
husband  Gabriel  Simson  (d.  itfoo),  she  had  handed  oyer  next 
year  to  her  second  husband  Richard  Read  (d.  1^04).  On 
Read's  death  in  i  tf  04,  she  straightway  married  Eld  and  her 
press  passed  to  Eld.  In  1607  and  subsequent  years  Eld  was 
very  busy  both  as  printer  and  publisher.  Among  seven  copy- 
rights which  he  acquired  in  1607  was  that  of  the  play  called 
The  Puritainej  which  he  published  with  a  title-page  fraudu- 
lently assigning  it  to  W.  S. — ^initials  which  were  clearly  intended 
to  su^;est  Shakespeare's  name  to  the  unwary. 
William  Aspley,  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  men  engaged  in 

bookleiier.    pfoduciug  Thorpe's  venture,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of 

Royston,  Cambridgeshire.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship 
with  George  Bishop,  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  on  April  1 1, 
If 97.  He  never  owned  a  press,  but  held  in  course  of  time 
the  highest  offices  in  the  Company's  gift,  finally  dying  during 
the  year  of  his  mastership  in  i  tf  40.  His  first  shop  was  at  the 
sign  of  the  Tiger's  Head  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  where 
Thorpe  carried  on  business  temporarily  a  few  years  later,  but 
in  1601  he  succeeded  Felix  Norton  in  the  more  important 
premises  at  the  sign  of  the  Parrot  in  the  same  locality.    It  was 

*  There  are  two  copies  in  tiie  British  Museum  with  the  two  different 
imprints. 
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there  that  half  of  Thorpe^s  edition  of  Shakespeare^s  &mneis  was 
offered  for  sale  in  i  tf  o  9 .  Aspley  had  already  speculated  in  Shake- 
speare's work.  He  and  a  partner,  Andrew  Wise,  acquired  in 
1  tf  00  copyrights  of  both  the  Second  Part  of  Hemy  IV  and  Much 
Ado  about  Nothings  and  published  jointly  quarto  editions  of  the 
two.  In  the  grant  to  Aspley  and  his  friend  of  the  licence  for 
publication  of  these  two  plays,  the  titles  of  the  books  are 
followed  by  the  words  <Wrytten  by  master  Shakespere'.  There 
is  no  earlier  entry  of  the  dramatist's  name  in  the  Stationers' 
Company  R^;isters.  In  1^23  Aspley  joined  the  syndicate  which 
William  Jaggard  inaugurated  for  printing  the  First  Folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  be 
a  member  of  the  new  syndicate  which  was  formed  in  i6iz  to 
publish  the  Second  FoUo.  Aspley  had  business  relations  with 
Thorpe,  and  with  Thorpe's  friend  Blount,  long  before  the  issue 
of  the  SofmetSy  aiid  probably  supplied  Thorpe  with  capital.' 

John  Wright,  the  youngest  of  the  associates  in  the  John 
enterprise  of  the  Sonnets^  had  been  admitted  a  freeman  per  ^^ 
patrimonium  on  June  28,  i6oz.  His  business  was  largely 
concerned  with  chap-books  and  ballads,  but  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  acquire  a  few  plays  of  interest.  The  most  inter- 
esting publication  in  which  he  took  part  before  the  Sonnets^ 
was  the  pre-Shakesperean  play  on  the  subject  of  IQng  Leary 
the  copyright  of  which  he  took  over  from  a  printer  (Simon 
Stafford)  on  May  8,  i6oSy  on  condition  that  he  employed 

^  On  June  ij,  1600^  Thorpe  and  Aspley  were  granted  jointly  a  provisional 
licence  for  the  publication  of  <  A  leter  written  to  ye  governors  and  assistantes 
of  ye  Efajst  Indian  Merchantes  in  London  Concerning  the  estat[e]  of  ye  e[^a]st 
Indian  flete  etc/  The  licence  was  endorsed :  ^This  is  to  be  their  copy  gettinge 
aucthority  for  [it]/  The  book  was  ultimately  published  by  Thorpe,  and  was 
the  earliest  publication  on  the  title-page  of  which  his  name  %ured.  A  similar 
provisional  licence,  granted  to  the  two  men  on  the  same  day,  came  to  nothing, 
being  afterwards  cancelled  owing  to  the  official  recognition  of  another 
publishei^s  claim  to  the  copy  concerned  (cf.  Arber's  RtptterSy  iii.  37). 

£ 
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Stafibrd  to  print  it,  which  he  did.  In  1611  he  published 
a  new  edition  of  Marlowe's  Faustus^  which  came  from 
Eld's  press,  and  bore  the  same  imprint  as  his  impression  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets.  At  a  later  period — on  May  7)  1 6i6 — 
he  joined  the  printer,  John  Haviland,  in  purchasing  the 
copyri^t  of  Sluikespeare's  Fenus  and  Adonis.  His  residence, 
described  as  <at  Christ  Church  Gate',  was  near  Newgate. 
After  \6\z  he  removed  to  the  sign  of  Uhe  Bible  without 
Newgate '. 

There  are  many  signs,  apart  from  the  state  of  the  text, 
which  awaits  our  inquiry,  that  Shakespeare  had  no  more 
direct  concern  in  Thorpe's  issue  of  his  15-4  sonnets  in  1^09, 
than  in  Jaggard's  issue  of  his  two  sonnets,  with  the  other  mis- 
cellaneous contents  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  ten  years  before. 
The  exceptionally  brusque  and  commercial  description  of 
the  poems,  both  in  the  entry  of  the  licence  in  the  Stationers' 
Company  Raster,  and  on  the  title-page,  as  ^  Shakespeares 
Sonnets'  (instead  of  < Sonnets  by  William  Shakespeare'), 
is  good  evidence  that  the  author  was  no  party  to  the 
transaction.'  The  testimony  afforded  by  the  dedication  to 
<  Mr.  W.  H. ',  which  Thorpe  signed  with  his  initials  on  the 
leaf  following  the  title-page,  is  even  more  ccmclusive.*  Only 
when  the  stationer  owned  the  copyright  and  controlled  the 
publication,  did  he  choose  the  patron  and  sign  the  dedica- 
tion. Francis  Newman,  the  stationer  who  printed  *  dispersed 
transcripts '  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sonnets  for  the  first  time  in 
ij'91,  exercised  the  customary  privilege.  Thorpe  had  already 
done  so  himself  when  issuing  Marlowe's  Lucan  in  itfoo. 

'  The  nearest  parallel  is  in  the  title  of  Britt&ms  Bowre  of  Deligbis  (lypi), 
a  poetic  miscellany  piratically  assigned  to  the  poet  Nicholas  Breton  by  the 
publisher  Richard  Jones.    See  Fmsstonafe  Filgrim^  Introduction,  p.  i£. 

^  Initials,  instead  of  full  names,  were  commonly  employed  when  the 
dedicatee  was  a  private  and  undistinguished  friend  of  the  dedicator. 
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There  is  no  ground  for  the  common  assumption  that  Thededica< 
^  T.  T.'  in  addressing  the  dedication  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  ^  ^  ^ 
to  <  Mr.  W.  H.\  was  transgressing  the  ordinary  law  afiecting 
publishers'  dedications,  and  was  covertly  identifyii^  the 
^lovely '  youth  whom  Shakespeare  had  eulc^ized  in  hi^  sonnets. 
A  study  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  bibliography  can  alone 
interpret  the  situation  aright.  In  all  probability  Thorpe 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Sonnets  followed  the  analogy  of  his 
dedication  of  Marlowe's  Lucan  in  1600.  There  he  selected 
for  patron  Blount,  his  friend-in-trade,  who  had  aided  him  in 
the  publication.  His  chosen  patron  of  the  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets  in  i  <f 09  was  doubtless  one  who  stood  to  him 
in  a  similar  business  relation. 

Although  Thorpe's  buoyant  and  self-complacent  per- 
sonality slightly  coloured  his  style,  his  dedicatory  address 
to  «Mr.  W.  H.'  followed,  with  slight  variations,  the  best 
recc^ized  and  most  conventional  of  the  dedicatory  formulae 
of  the  day.  He  framed  his  salutation  of  ^  Mr.  W.  H.'  into 
a  wish  for  his  patron's  <  all  happiness '  and  <  eternity '.'     ^  All 


'  The  ibrmuU  was  of  great  antiquity.  Dante  employed  it  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  Divima  Cpmmidis^  which  ran :  ^  Domino  Kani  Grandi  de  Scala 
dcvotissimus  suus  Dante  Alisherius  .  •  •  vitam  optat  per  tempora  diuturna 
ielicem,  et  gloriosi  nominis  in  perpetoum  incrementum/  The  Elizabethan 
dedicator  commonly  ^wisheth'  his  patron  ^all  happiness'  and  ^eternity' 
(or  periphrases  to  that  e£Fect)  by  way  of  prelude  or  heading  to  a  succeeding 
dedicatory  epistle,  but  numerous  examples  could  be  adduced  where  the  dedi- 
cator, as  in  Thorpe's  case,  left  the  ^wish  ^  to  stand  alone,  and  where  no  q>i8tle 
followed  it.  Thorpe's  dedicatory  procedure  and  choice  of  type  was  obviously 
influenced  by  Ben  Jonson's  form  of  dedication  before  the  first  edition  of 
his  VplpOMe^  which  Thorpe  published  for  Jonson  in  1(^07  and  which  Eld  printed* 
On  the  first  leaf,  following  the  title,  appears  in  short  lines  (in  the  same  fount  of 
large  capitals  as  that  used  in  Thorpes  dedication  to  ^Mr.  W.  H/)  these 
words:  <To  the  Most  Noble  (  and  Most  Aequall  |  Sisters  |  The  Two  Famovs 
Vniversities  |  For  their  Love  |  And  I  Acceptance  |  Shewn  |  TohisPoeme  |  in 
the  Presentation  |  Ben:  lonson  |  Tne  Gratefvll  Acknowledger  |  Dedicates  | 
Both  It  and  Himseife  |  /    In  very  small  type,  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 
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happiness\  < health  and  etemail  happinesse\  <all  perseverance 
with  soules  happiness  \  <  health  on  earth  temporall  and  higher 
happiness  etemail  \  ^the  prosperity  of  times  successe  in  this  life, 
with  the  reward  of  etemitie  in  the  world  to  come '  are  variants 
of  the  common  form,  drawn  from  books  that  were  produced 
at  almost  the  same  moment  as  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  The 
substantives  are  invariably  governed  by  the  identical  inflexion 
of  the  verb — <  wisheth ' — which  Thorpe  employed. 
The  promise  By  attaching  to  the  conventional  complimentary  mention 

of  eternity.    ^^  c  eternity  >  the  ornamental  phrase  <  promised  by  our  ever- 

living  poet'  (i.e.  Shakespeare),  Thorpe  momentarily  indulged  in 
that  vein  of  grandiloquence  of  which  other  dedications  from  his 
pen  furnish  examples.  <  Promises '  of  eternity  were  showered 
by  poets  on  their  patrons  with  prodigal  hands.  Shakespeare 
in  his  sonnets  had  repeated  the  current  convention  with 
much  fervour  when  addressing  a  fair  youth.  Thorpe's 
interweaving  of  the  conventional  *wish'  of  the  ordinary 
bookmaker^  with  an  allusion  to  the  conventional  <  promise ' 
of  the  panegyrizing  poet,  gave  fresh  zest  and  emphasis  to 
the  well-worn  phrases  of  complimentary  courtesy.  There 
is  no  implication  in  Thorpe's  dedicatory  greeting  of  an 
ellipse,  after  the  word  *  promised ',  of  the  word  *  him ',  i.  e. 
«Mr.  W.  H.'  Thorpe  < wisheth'  ^Mr.  W.  H.'  < eternity', 
no  less  grudgingly  than  ^our  ever-living  poet'  oflfered  his 
own  friend  the  ^  promise '  of  it  in  his  sonnets. 
Thorpe's  Almost    evcry  phrase   in    his    dedicatory   greeting    of 

languaw  ^  ^^*  ^*  ^'^  ^^  ^  technical  significance,  which  has  no  bear- 
ing on  Shakespeare's  intention  as  sonneteer,  but  exclusively 
concerns  Thorpe's  action  and  position  as  the  publisher.  In 
accordance  with  professional  custom,  Thorpe  dubbed  himself 

page,  below  this  dedication,  are  the  words :  ^  There  follows  an  Efhtle  if  |  you 
dare  venture  on  |  the  length.'    The  Epistle  begins  overleaf. 
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«the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth  ^  and  therd^y 
claimed  sole  and  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  under- 
taking. His  fellow-publisher,  William  Barley,  called  himself 
his  patron's  < faithful  weU-mller^  when,  in  lypf,  he  dedicated 
a  book,  the  manuscript  of  which  he  had  picked  up  without 
communication  with  the  author,  to  Richard  Stapar,  a  Turkey 
merchant  of  his  acquaintance.'  Similarly,  when  the  dramatist 
John  Marston  m  1606  undertook  to  issue  for  himself  his  play 
named  <  Parasitaster  or  the  Fawne ',  he  pointed  out  in  a  prose 
preface  that  he  (the  author)  was  the  sole  controller  of  the 
publication,  and  was  on  this  occasion  his  own  < setter  out': 
^List  it  therefore  stand  with  good  excuse  that  I  have  been 
my  own  setter  out? 

To  the  title  which  Thorpe  bestows  on  Mr.  W.  H.,  ^  the  *  The  onlie 
onlie  b^etter  of  these  insuing  sonnets,'  a  like  professional  '**S«"*''- 
significance  attaches*  In  this  phrase  Thorpe  acknowledges  the 
services  of  <  Mr.  W.  H.'  in  <  procuring '  and  collecting  in  his 
behalf  the  < private'  transcripts,  from  which  the  volume 
was  printed.  To  ^  Mr.  W.  H.'s '  sole  exertions  the  birth  of 
the  publication  may  be  attributed.  <  Mr.  W.  H.'  filled  a  part 
which  is  familiarly  known  in  the  history  of  Elizabethan 
publishing  as  <  procurer  of  the  copy '.  In  Elizabethan  English 
there  was  no  irregularity  in  the  use  of  'begetter'  in  its 
primary  sense  of « getter  '  or  <  procurer ',  without  any  implica- 

>  Barlev  saluted  his  patron  (before  Richard  Haskton's  repot t  of  his  ^  Ten 
years'  Travels  in  foreign  coontries  *)  thus :  ^  Your  worship's  fiiithfiil  welUwiUer, 
W[illiam]  Barley,  wislieth  all  fortunate  and  happy  success  in  all  your  enter- 
prises, with  increase  of  worldly  worship;  and,  after  death,  the  joys  unspeak- 
able/ A  rare  copy  of  the  tract  is  at  Britwell.  It  is  reprinted  in  Arber's 
Gamer.  The  stationer  Thomas  Walkley  in  Kfax,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Second  Quarto  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  TUUster^  wrote  that  ^he  had 
adventured  to  issue  a  revised  edition  knowing  how  many  mjell^vnsbers  it  had 
abroad'.  Another  < stationer',  Richard  Hawkins,  who  published  on  his  own 
account  the  third  edition  of  the  same  play  in  i(fa8,  described  himself  in  the 
preliminary  page  as  ^ acting  the  merchant  adventurer^ s  part'. 
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tion  of  that  common  secondary  meaning  of  *  breed  ^  or 
<  generate  \  which  in  modern  speech  has  altogether  displaced 
the  earlier  signification/ 

'  '  Beget  *  came  into  being  as  an  intensive  form  of  *  get ',  and  was 
mainlv  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Mediaeval  English  in  the  sense  of 
<  obtain  '•  It  acquired  tlie  spedalized  signification  of  *  breed '  at  a  slightly 
later  stage  of  development,  and  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
bore  concurrentlv  the  alternative  meanings  of  ^procure'  (or  < obtain *)  and 
^  breed '  (or  <  produce ').  Seventeenth-century  literature  and  lexicography  reooc;- 
nized  these  two  senses  of  the  word  and  no  other.  ^Begetter'  might 
mean  ^father'  (or  'author'")  or  it  might  mean  'procurer'  (or  'acquirer*).  There 
is  no  suggestion  that  Thorpe  meant  that  Mr«  W.  H.  was  '  author  *  of  the 
sonnets.  Consequently  doubt  that  he  meant  'procurer*  or  'acquirer*  is 
barely  justifiable.  The  following  are  six  examples  of  the  Elizabethan  use 
of  the  word  in  its  primary  significance  of  '  procure '  :~ 

(i)  The  mightier  ^sc.  the]  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 

That  makes  bim  honour'd,  or  begets  [i.e.  procures]  him  hate. 

(Lueretey  1004-5.) 
(i)    We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness^ 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  Time  in  Padua  shall  Uget  [i.e.  procure]. 

(Tatmmg  9ftbi  Sbrevjy  u  i.  43- J-) 

(3)  'In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of 
passion  •  •  .  acquire  and  teget  a  temperance.*  [Hamlety  liL  x.  6.)  Hamlet  in 
this  sentence  colloquially  seeks  emphasis  by  repetition,  and  the  distinction  of 
meaning  to  be  drawn  between  '  acquire  *  and  '  beget  *  is  no  more  than  that 
to  be  drawn  between  the  preceding  '  torrent  *  and  '  tempest.* 

(4)  'I  have  some  cousins  german  at  Court  [that]  shall  ttget  you  (i.e. 
procure  for  you)  the  reversion  of  the  Master  of  the  King's  Revels.'  (Dekker's 
Satiromastixy  i6oa  j  cf.  Hawkins'  Orsffm  of  English  Drama^  iii.  1^6.) 

(T)  ^  [This  play]  hath  hegoi  itself  (i.e.  procured  for  itself  or  obtained) 
a  greater  favour  than  he  (i.  e.  Sejdnus)  lost,  the  love  of  good  men.'  (Ben  Jon* 
son's  dedication  before  SejamuSy  ido^,  which  was  published  by  Thorpe.) 

(5)  [A  spectator  wishes  to  see  a  hero  on  the  stage]  '  kill  Paynims,  wild 
boar4  dun  cows,  and  other  monsters ;  heget  him  (i.e.  get  him)  a  reputation, 
and  marry  an  Emperor's  daughter  for  his  mistress  '•  (Ben  Jonson's  Magnetic 
Lady  (1(^31),  Act  i,  £pik)gue.) 

it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  i8ai  James 
Boswell  the  voungcr,  who  there  incorporated  Malone's  unpublished  collec- 
tions, appenocd  to  T.  T.'s  dedication  the  note :  '  The  word  tegetter  is  merely 
the  person  who  gets  or  fracwres  a  thing,  with  the  common  prehx  te  added  tQ 
it'  After  quoting  Dekker's  use  of  the  word  as  above  (No.  4),  Boswell  adds 
that  W.  H.  probably  '  furnished  the  printer  with  his  copy  '•  Neither  Steevens 
nor  Malone,  who  were  singularly  well  versed  in  Elizabethan  bibliography. 
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A  very  few  years  earlier  a  cognomen  almost  identical  'First 
with  « begetter  *  (in  the  sense  of  procurer)  was  conferred  in  ^ulTctwr 
a  popular  anthology,  entitled  Belvedere  or  the  Garden  of  the  of  these 
Musesj  on  one  who  rendered  its  publisher  the  like  service 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  seems  to  have  rendered  Thorpe,  the  publisher 
of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  One  John  Bodenham,  filling  much 
the  same  r&le  as  that  assigned  to  Mr.  W.  H.,  brought  together 
in  1600  a  number  of  brief  extracts  ransacked  from  the 
unpublished,  as  well  as  from  the  published,  writings  of  con- 
temporary poets.  Bodenham's  collections  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  enterprising  <  stationer ',  one  Hugh  Astley,  who  published 
them  under  the  title  Belvedere  or  The  Garden  of  the  Muses.  After 
an  unsigned  address  from  the  publisher  <To  the  Reader' 
in  explanation  of  the  undertaking,  there  follows  immediately 
a  dedicatory  sonnet  inscribed  to  John  Bodenham,  who  had 
brought  the  material  for  the  volume  together,  and  had 
committed  it  to  the  publisher's  charge.  The  lines  are  signed 
in  the  publisher's  behalf,  by  A.  M.  (probably  the  well-known 
writer,  Anthony  Munday).  Bodenham  was  there  apostro- 
phized as 

First  causer  and  coUectour  of  these  floures. 

In  another  address  to  the  reader  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
which  is  headed  <  The  Conclusion ',  the  publisher  again  refers 
more  prosaically  to  Bodenham,  as  <The    Gentleman  who 


recognized  that  ^  begetter '  could  be  interpreted  as  ^  inspirer ' — an  interpreta* 
tion  of  which  no  example  has  been  adduced.  Daniel  used  the  word  ^  begptten  % 
in  the  common  sense  of  ^produced',  in  the  dedicators  Sonnet  to  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  before  his  collection  of  sonnets  called  Dtlim  (1^5^)* 
He  bids  his  patroness  regard  his  poems  as  her  own,  as  <  iepnen  by  thy  hand 
and  my  desire' ;  she  is  aslced  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  literally /fW«r^i/ 
by,  or  bom  of,  her  hand  or  pen^  at  the  writer's  request.  The  countess  was 
herself  a  writer  of  poetry,  a  drcumstance  which  gives  point  to  Daniel's 
compliment.  The  passage  is  deprived  of  sense  if  ^  begotten  by  thy  hand '  be 
accorded  any  other  meaning. 
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was  the  cause  of  this  Collection'  (p.  z^f).  When  Thorpe 
called  <Mr.  W.  H.'  <the  onlie  begetter  of  these  insuing 
sonnets',  he  probably  meant  no  more  than  the  organizers 
of  the  publication  of  the  book  called  Belvedere^  in  i6oOy  meant 
when  they  conferred  the  appellations  <  first  causer '  and  ^  the 
cause'  on  John  Bodenham,  who  was  procurer  for  them  of 
the  copy  for  that  enterprise.' 


text. 


IV 

State  of  the  The  corrupt  State  of  the  text  of  Thorpe's  edition  of 

1 60^  fully  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  enterprise  lacked 
authority,  and  was  pursued  throughout  in  that  reckless  spirit 
which  infected  publishing  speculations  of  the  day.  Tlie 
character  of  the  numerous  misreadings  leaves  little  doubt  that 
Thorpe  had  no  means  of  access  to  the  author's  MS.  The 
procurer  of  the  <  copy '  had  obviously  brought  together 
*  dispersed  transcripts'  of  varying  accuracy.  Many  had 
accumulated  incoherences  in  their  progress  from  pen  to  pen/ 
The  <  copy '  was  constructed  out  of  the  papers  circulating  in 
private,  and  often  gave  only  a  hazy  indication  of  the  poet's 

'  What  was  the  name  of  which  W.  H.  were  the  initials  canfU)t  be  stated 
positively.  I  have  given  reasons  for  believing  them  to  belong;  to  one  William 
Hall,  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  who  seems  to  nave  dealt  in  un- 
published poems  or  '^  dispersed  transcripts^  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  to  have  procured  their  publication ;  cuLrfi  of  Shakespeare^ 
p.4i8seq. 

^  Like  Sidney's  sonnets,  which  long  circulated  in  ^private'  MSS., 
Shakespeare's  collection  <  being  spread  abroad  in  written  copies,  had  gathered 
much  corruption  by  ill  writers  (Le.  scriveners)'.  Cf.  the  publisher  Thomas 
Newman's  dedicatory  epistle  before  the  first  (unauthorized)  edition  of  Sidney's 
Astrepbel  and  SteUa  (15:91).  Thorpe's  bookselling  friend,  Edward  Blount, 
when  he  gathered  together,  without  the  author's  aid,  the  scattered  essays  by 
John  £arle,  which  Bkxint  published  in  i<fa8  under  the  title  of  Micre-.toimo^ 
grafJUej  described  them  as  ^many  sundry  dispersed  transcripts,  some  very 
imperfect  and  surreptitious  '• 
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XXIII.  14. 


XXVI.  II. 


XXVIII.  14. 


meaning.  The  compiler  had  arranged  the  poems  roughly  in 
order  of  subject.  The  printer  followed  the  manuscript  with 
ignorant  fidelity.  Signs  of  inefficient  correction  of  the  press 
abound,  and  surest  haste  in  composition  and  press-work. 
The  book  is  a  comparatively  short  one,  consisting  of  forty 
leaves  and  2,1  j-tf  lines  of  verse.  Yet  there  are  probably  on 
an  average  five  defects  per  page  or  one  in  every  ten  lines. 

Of  the  following  thirty-eight  misprints,  at  least  thirty  Muprims. 
play  havoc  with  the  sense: — 

XII.  4.    And  sable  curls  or  siluer'd   ore   with    white : 

(for  alt). 
To  heare  wit  eies  belongs  to  loues  fine  roiht'. 

(for  with  and  wii). 
And  puts  apparrell  on  my  tottered  louing :  (for 

tattered). 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  greefes  lengd) 

seeme  stronger :  (for  strength). 
XXXIX.  12.    Which    time    and    thoughts    so    sweetly    dost 

deceiue :  (for  doth). 
But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  this  selfe  deceauest : 

(for  thy). 
Receiuing  naughtr  by  elements  so  sloe. 
For  thou  nor  farther  then  my  thoughts  canst 

moue :  (for  fiot  or  no). 
Therefore    desire    (of    perfect/    love     being 

made). 
When  that  shall   vade,  by  verse   distils  your 

truth:  (for  my). 
As  cal   it  Winter,  which  being  fid  of  care: 

(for  or). 
With    times    iniurious   hand   chrusht  and  ore- 

wome :  (for  cruslfd). 

F 


XL.  7. 

XLIV.  13. 
XLVII.  II. 

LI.  10. 

LIV.   14. 

LVL  13. 

LXIII.  2. 
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Misprints.  Lxv.  12.    Of    who    his   spoile    VT  beautie    can    forbid 

(for  of). 
Lxix.  5.    All  toungs  (the  voice  of  soules)  giue  thee  that 

endx   (for  due). 
Lxxiii.  4.     Bare  rn^wd  quiers^  where  late  the  sweet  birds 

sang:  (for  ruined). 
Lxxvi,  7.     That  euery  word  doth  almost  fel  my  name: 

(for  tell). 
Lxxvii.  10.     Commit  to  these  waste  blacks^  and  thou  shalt 

finde:  (for  blanks). 
Lxxxviii.  X.     When  thou  shalt  be  dispode  to  set  me  light : 

(for  disposed). 
xc.  II.    But  in  the  onset  come,  so  stall  I  taste:  (for 

shalt). 
xci.  9.    Thy  loue  is  bitter  then  high  birth  to  me: 

(for  better). 
xciv.  4.     Vnmooued,    could^   and    to   temptation    slow : 

(for  cold). 
xcvi.  II.    How  many  gazers  mighst  thou   lead   away: 

(for  mightest). 
xcix.  9.     Our  blushing  shame,  an  other  white  dispaire : 

(for  One). 
ciL  7-8*     As  Fhilomell  in  summers  front  doth  singe, 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  dales : 
(for  her). 
cvi.  12.     They   had   not   still  enough   your  worth   to 

sing:  (for  skill). 
cviii.  3.     What's  new  to  speake,  what  now  to  register: 

(for  new). 
cxii,  14.    That  all  the  world  besides  me   thinkes  y^are 

dead:  (for  me  things  are  dead). 
cxiii.  6.    Of  bird,  of  flowre,  or  shape  which   it  doth 

lacJ(:   (for  latch). 
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CXLIV.   2. 


6. 


cxxvii.  9.     Therefore  my  Mistersse  eyes  are  Rauen  blacke :  Misprints. 

(for  Mistresses  brows). 
cxxix.  9.    Made   In   pursut  and   in   possession  so :    (for 

mad  in  pursuit). 
lo-ii.    Had,  hauing,  and  in  quest^  to  haue  extreame 
A  biisse  in  proofe  and  proud  and  very  wo: 
(for  proved  ay 
cxxxii.  2.     Knowing  thy  heart  torment  me  with  disdaine  : 

(for  torments). 
9.    As  those  two  morning  eyes  become  thy  face : 
(for  mourning. 
cxL.  13.    That  I  may  hot  be  so^  nor  thou  be  lydei  (for 

belied). 
Which  like  two   spirits    do   sugiest  me  still : 

(for  suggest). 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  fi-om  my  sighti  (for 
Ade). 
CLii.  1 3.    For  I  haue  swome  thee  &ire :   more  periurde 

eye  I  (for  /). 
CLiii.  14.     Where  Cupid  got  new  fire;   my  mistres  eyei 

(for  ^es  rhyming  with  lies). 
The  discrepancies  in  spelling  may  not  exceed  ordinary  Confiisbn 
limits,  but  they  confirm  the  impression  that  the  compositors  "*  *^  "^' 
followed  an  unintelligent  transcript.     < Scythe'  appears  as 
<sieth'  (Xir.  13  and  C.  14),  and  as  <  syeth '  (CXXIII.  14); 
*  Minutes'  appears  as  <mynuits'  (XIV.  f  and  LXXVII.  2), 
as  <  mynuit '  (CXX VI.  8 ),  and  as  « minuites '  (LX,  2) ;  « False ' 
appears  as  < false'  (XX.  4,  f),  as  <faulse'  (LXVIII.  14),  and 
as  « fake '  (LXXII.  9,  XCII.  14,  XCIII.  7).    More  than  forty 
other  orthographical  peculiarities  of  like  s^ificance,  few  of 
which  are  distinguishable  from  misprints,  are : — ^  accumilate ' 
for  < accumulate'   (CXVII.    10);    <a   floate'  for   ^afloate' 


F  2 
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(LXXX.  9);  talaied'  for  < allayed'  (LVI.  3);  <are»  (in 
<thou  are')  for  <art'  (LXX.  i)j  <Asconce'  for  < Askance* 
(CX.  6) ;  <  Alcumie '  for  <  alchemy »  (CXI V.  4)  j  <  bale '  for 

*  bail » (CXXXIII.  10) ;  <  beare '  for  <  bier » (XII.  8) ;  *  binne » 
for  « been '  (CX  VII.  f) ;  « boure '  for  *  bower »  (CXXVII.  7) ; 

<  coopelment '  for  *  couplement  *  (XXI.  y )  j  <  Croe '  for  '  crow ' 
(CXIII.  1 2) ;  <  cryttick '  for  <  critic  *  (CXIL  1 1 )  j  <  culler »  for 
< colour'  (XCIX.  14);  <Currall'  for  < Coral'  (CXXX.  i)j 

<  deceaued '  for  *  deceived  '  (CIV.  1 2)  j  <  denide '  for  *  denied  * 
(CXLII.  14);  <dome'  for  <doom'  (CXLV.  7);  *Eaues»  for 

*  Eves ',  i. e.  <  Eve's '  (XCIII.  13)}*  ethers '  for  <  eithers ',  i. e. 
♦cither's'  (XXVHI.  f);  <fild'  for  < filled'  (LXIII.  3  and 
LXXX VI.  13);*  foles '  for  <  fools '  (CXXIV.  13);*  grin'de ' 
for  <grind '  (CX.  10) ;  <grose '  for  <  gross '  (CLI.  6) ;  <  higth ' 
for  <  height '  (CXVI.  8)  j  <  Hmrne '  for  *  hymn '  (LXXXV.  7)  i 
<hower'  for  «hour'  (CXXVI.  2);  <hunny»  for  *  honey' 
(LXV.  f)i  <I'  for  <Ay'  (CXXX VI.  tf)j  «iealious'  for  'jealous* 
(LVII.  9)i  *  inhearce '  for  *  inhearse '  (LXXX VI.  3 ) ;  *  mar- 
ierom '  for  *  marjoram '  (XCIX.  7)  >  *  naigh  *  for  <  neigh  *  (LI. 
1 1) ;  « nere  *  for  <  ne'er ',  i.  e.  <  never '  (CXVIII.  f) }  « of  for 
<oflF'   (LXL   14);    <pertake'  for  « partake'  (CXLIX.  2); 

*  pibled '  for  <  pebbled '  (LX.  1 )  j  <  pray  *  for  <  prey ' 
(LXXIV.  10)  J  <randon'  for  *  random'  (CXLVII.  12); 
*renu'de'  for  'renewed'  (CXI.  8)j  <sawsie'  for  < saucy' 
(LXXX.  7) ;  *  shall '  for  <  shalt '  (LXXX  VIII.  8 )  j  *  thether ' 
for  *  thither'  (CLIII.  i2)j  <vnstayined'  for  'unstained* 
(LXX.  8);  'woes'  for  'woos'  (XLI.  7)5  'yawes*  for 
'jaws'  (XIX.  3);  'y'haue'  for  'you  have'  (CXX.  tf); 
'Yf  for 'If  (CXXIV.  i). 

*  Their 'for  The  Substitution,  fifteen  times,  of  their  for  thy  or  thine^ 

* "''  *•  and  once  of  there  for  thee,  even  more  forcibly  illustrates  the 

want  of  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
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poems  on  the  part  of  those  who  saw  the  volume  through  the 
press.  Few  works  are  more  dependent  for  their  due  compre- 
hension on  the  correct  reproduction  of  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns, and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  form  of  error  is 
very  damaging  to  tlie  reputation  of  the  text. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  puzzling  confusions : — 

XXVI.  1 2.    To  show  me   worthy  of  their  sweet  respect : 

(for  thy). 

XXVII.  10.     Presents    their  shaddoe   to  my  sightles  view: 

(for  thy). 
XXXI.  8.     But  things  remou'd  that  hidden  in  there  lie: 

(for  thee). 
XXXV.  8.     Excusing  their  sins  more  then  their  sins  are : 

(for  thy  and  thy). 
XXXVII.  7.    Intitled  in  their  parts,  do  crowned  sit :   (for 

xLiii.  II.     When    in    dead    night    their   &ire    imperfect 

shade :   (for  thy). 
XLV.  12.     Of  their  faire  health,   recounting  it   to   me: 

(for  thy). 
XLVi.  3.     Mine  eye,  my  heart  their  pictures  sight  would 

barre:  (for  thy). 
8.     And  sayes  in  him  their  faire  appearance  lyes: 

(for  thy). 

13.  As  thus,  mine  eyes  due  is  their  outward  part: 

(for  thine). 

14.  And   my  hearts   right,  their   inward    loue   of 

heart:   (for  thine). 
Lxix.  f.     Their   outward   thus    with    outward    praise    is 

crownd :   (for  Thy). 
Lxx.  6.    Their   worth    the    greater    beeing    wooM    of 

time:  (for  Thy). 
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cxxviii.  II.    Ore   whome   their  fingers   walke   with    gentle 

gate:   (for  thy). 
14.     Giue  them  their  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kisse: 
(for  thy). 
« To '  for  The  like  want  of  care,  although  of  smaller  moment,  is 

«too\  apparent  in  the  frequent  substitution  of  the  preposition  to  for 

the  adverbial  too : — 

XXXVIII.  3.    Thine  owne  sweet  argument,  to  excellent. 

Lxi.  14.    From  me  fiirre  of,  with  others  all  to  neere. 
Lxxiv.  1 2.    To  base  of  thee  to  be  remembred. 
Lxxxiii.'7.     How   farre  a    moderne    quill    doth    come    to 

short. 
Lxxxvi.  2.    Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you. 

The  reverse  mistake  appears  in — 

cxxxv.  2.     And  Will  too  boote :  (for  to  boot). 

< Were*  and  At  least  thrice  were  is  confused  with  rveari — 

Lxxvii.  I.    Thy  glasse  will  shew  thee  how  thy   beauties 

rvere :    (for  wear). 
xcviii.  II.     They  weare  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight: 

(for  were). 
cxL.  f.     If  I  might  teach  thee  witte  better  it  weare  \ 

(for  were). 

Misceiia-  The  following  proofe  of  carelessness  admit  of  no  classifi- 

cation, but  give  additional  proof  of  the  want  of  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  credited  the  volume  with 
exceptional  typographical  accuracy.' 

'  There  are  some  trifling  discrepaodes  between  various  copies  of  the 
edition  which  illustrate  the  common  practice  among  Elizabethan  printers  <^ 
binding  up  an  uncorrected  sheet,  after  the  sheet  has  been  corrected,  and  after 
other  copies  have  been  made  up  with  the  corrected  version.  The  ^  £llesmere ' 
copy  has^  in  LXXVIII.  6^  the  unique  misreading— ^^  (for  flh) — ^which  is  cor- 
rected in  other  copies.  As  in  the  British  Museum  copy,  it  has,  too,  at  F3  (recto) 
the  wrong  catchword  The  for  Sfeake^  which  is  set  right  in  the  Bodleian  copy. 


wear 


Heoos  triors. 
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There  was  an  obvious  error  in  the  *  copy  ^  of  the  first  two 
lines  of  Sonnet  CXLVI.  i,  2 : — 

Poore  soule  the  center  of  my  sinfull  earthy 

My  sinfuU  earth  these  rebbell  powres  that  thee  array. 

The   repetition  of  the  three  last  words  of  line  i  at  the 
beginning  of  line  2  makes  the  sense  and  metre  hopeless. 

Sonnet  CX.VI  is  wrongly  headed  119. 

The  first  word  of  Sonnet  CXXII,  Ti^,  appears  as  Trhy. 
The  initial  <  W  *  of  Sonnet  LXXIX  is  from  a  wrong  fount. 
The  catchwords  are  given  more  correctly  in  some  copies 
than  in  others,  but  nine  errors  are  found  in  all.  At  C3 
(recto)  To  appears  instead  of  Thou\  at  C4  (verso)  Etemall 
for  Eternal  *j  at  E  (recto)  Crawls  for  Crawles\  at  D2  (recto), 
E3  (recto),  F  (verso),  G2  (verso),  H3  (verso),  and  I2  (recto), 
Mine^  That^  I  grant^  fVhen^  My^  and  Loue  appear  instead  of 
the  numerals  4(f,  70,  82,  lotf,  130,  and  142^  which  are  the 
headings  respectively  of  the  next  pages  (the  numeral  is 
given  correctly  in  like  circumstances  in  seven  other  places). 

The  appearance  of  two  pairs  of  brackets,  one  above  the 
other,  enclosing  blank  spaces,  at  the  end  of  Sonnet  CXXVI 
is  a  curious  irr^ularity,  due  probably  for  once  to  the  printer's 
scruples,  albeit  mistaken.  The  poem  is  not  a  regular  sonnet : 
it  consists  of  six  riming  couplets — twelve  lines  in  all.  But  it 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  poems 
of  the  same  kind  and  length  inserted  in  sonnet-sequences  of 
the  day.  The  printer,  however,  imagined  that  it  was  a  sonnet 
with  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines  missing,  and  for  these 
he  clumsily  left  a  vacant  space  which  he  vaguely  expected  to 
fill  in  subsequently.' 

'  The  fluggestioQ  that  the  printer  intended  the  emp^  brackets  to  denote 
the  dose  of  the  first  section  of  the  sonnets,  most  of  whidi  were  addressed  to 
a  man,  and  the  opening  of  a  second  section,  most  of  which  were  addressed 
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irregnlari-  Functuation  shows,  Oh  the  whole,  no  more  systematic 

tics  of  Q^YQ  tjjjy^  other  features  of  composition.  Commas  are  fre- 
quent, both  in  and  out  of  place.  At  times  they  stand  for 
a  full  stop.  At  times  they  are  puzzlingly  replaced  by  a  colon 
or  semicolon,  or  again  they  are  omitted  altogether.  Brackets 
are  occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  commas,  but  not 
regularly  enough  to  justify  a  belief  that  they  were  introduced 
on  a  systematic  plan.' 
Opitak  and  Considerable  irregularity  characterizes  the  use  of  capital 

Italics.         letters  within  the  line  or  of  italic  type.    Both  appear  rarely 

and  at  the  compositor's  whim.  It  was  the  natural  tendency  to 
italicize  unfamiliar  or  foreign  words  and  names  and  to  give  them 
an  initial  capital  in  addition.  But  the  printer  of  the  sonnets 
usually  went  his  own  way  without  heed  of  law  or  custom.* 

to  a  woman,  is  unsupported  by  authority  or  bj  the  precise  position  of  the 
brackets.  They  are  directly  attached  to  the  single  sonnet  (CXXVI),  and 
point  to  some  imagined  hiatus  within  its  limits. 

'  Brackets,  in  the  absence  of  commas,  are  helpful  in  such  lines  as  these: 

Whilst  I  (my  soueraine)  watch  the  clock  for  you  lvii.  6. 

Oh  let  me  sufier  (being  at  your  beck)  Lviii.  ;• 

O  if  (I  say)  you  looke  vpon  thb  verse  lxxi.  9. 
When  I  (perhaps)  compounded  am  with  clay  io« 

Or  (being  wrackt)  I  am  a  worthlesse  bote  Lxxx.  11. 

Brackets  are  wrongly  introduced  in  lines  like : — 

But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  Ocean  is)  lxxx*  jr* 

Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you,  lxxxvi.  %. 

The  absence  of  all  punctuation  within  the  line  in  such  lines  as  these  is  very 
perplexing  :— 

Which  vsed  lines  th'  executor  to  be,  iv.  14^ 

Sings  this  to  thee  thou  single  wilt  proue  none.  viii.  14. 

In  several  places  a  mark  of  interrogation  takes  the  place  of  one  of  ex- 
clamation with  most  awkward  effect. 

"  ^Rose'  is  used  twelve  times:  it  is  italicized  once  (La):  tiie  names  of 
other  flowers  are  not  italicized  at  aU  (cf.  XXV.  6,  XCiV.  14,  XCVill.  9, 
XCIX.  6).  <  Alchemy'  (alcumie)  is  used  twice :  it  is  once  italicized  (CXIV.  4) 
and  once  not  (XXXIII.  4).  <  Audite'  is  used  thrice,  and  is  twice  italicized. 
^  Autumn  *  appears  twice,  and  is  once  italicized  :  ^spring  *,  <  sunwier  %  and 
<  winter'  are  never  thus  distinguished.  The  folk>wing  are  the  ctixer  italicized 
words  in  the  sonnets:  ^^Mt  (CXII.  9) ;  AJm$s{LUl^)i  Aiiem{LXXVlIL  3); 
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To  Thbrpe^s  <copy  ^  of  the  sonnets  was  appended  a  poem  >r/>wr/ 
which  had  no  concern  with  them.  It  consisted  of  329  lines  ^^f^^^* 
in  the  seven-line  stanza  of  Lucrece^  and  was  entitled  <  ji  Lovers 
Complaint.  By  William  Shake-speare.'  The  piece  is  a  poetic 
lament  by  a  maiden  for  her  betrayal  by  a  deceitful  lover. 
The  title  constantly  recurs  in  Elizabethan  poetry.'  The 
tone  throughout  is  conventional.  The  language  is  strained, 
and  the  far-fetched  imagery  exaggerates  the  worst  defects  of 
Shakespeare's  Lucrece.  Such  metaphors  as  the  following  are 
frequent : — 

Sometimes  her  levelled  eyes  their  carriage  ride, 

As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend.    (11.  22-3.) 

This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount. 

Whose  sights  till  then  were  levelled  on  my  face.   (11.  28 1-2.) 

A  very  large  number  of  words  which  are  employed  in  the 
poem  are  found  nowhere  else  in  Shakespeare's  work.  Some 
of  these  seem  invented  for  the  occasion  to  cover  incapacity  of 
expression.^    The  attribution  of  the  poem  to  Shakespeare  may 

Cir/fi/ (CLIII.  I  and  14):  Dyms  (CLDL  i);  Bmies  rXClll.  13);  Gredam 
(LIII.  8);  Hellems  (LHI.  7);  Heritieke  (CXXIV.  o):  Hrw/  (XX.  7);  Imf^rmer 
(CXXV.  13);  Intrim  (LVt  9):  Mars  (LV.  7):  FUlamell  (CII.  7);  ftgetuf 
(CXXVI.  li)}  Siaire  (C.  11):  SMtum€  (XCVIII.  +);  Statues  (LV.  5)5 
^em  (CXIX:  I)  J  mU{CXXXV.  i,  a,  II,  IX,  i+;  CXXXVI.  1,  y,  i+j 
CXLuI.  i;).  In  ^  Uver^t  Camflmmt  onljr  a  sii^Ie  word  throughoat  is  itali- 
cized— Allots y  in  I.  173.  The  following  words  or  like  class  to  tihose  italicized 
in  the  sonnets  lack  that  mark  of  distinction:  Orient  (VII.  i);  Phseniz  (XIX.  4.); 
Muse  (XXXU.  10  et  al.  loc.);  Ocean  (LXIV.  y):  Epitaph  (LXXXI.  i); 
Rhcthorick  (LXXXII.  10)  j  Charter  (LXXXVII.  3);  cryttick  (CXU.  ii)j 
cherubines  (CXIV.  6) ;  Phisitions  (CXL.  8). 

r  '  Two  poems  called  ^A  Lovers  Complaint'  figure  in  Breton's  Artor 
rf  Amorous  Devhes  (15^97)* 

'  The  following  are  some  of  the  once-used  words  in  ALovor^s  Comf/almt: 
^Acture*  (1.  185);  « annexions*  (io8);  ^baf  [i.e.  stick]  (^4);  « credent' 
(*7?)j  *  cncrimson'd  *  (loi);  *cndcr'(iia)}  ^enpatron'(xx4);  ^enswathed* 
(49) ;  <  eztincture '  (194) ;  ^  fluxive '  (^o^ ;  ^  impleach'd '  (105) ;  ^  inundation ' 
(190);  < invised '  (ail) ;  ^laundering' (17);  *lover'd' (310);  *maund'(3^); 
^pensived'  (119);  ^phntseless'  {^^^)i  ^plenitude'  (301);  < sawn '  [s seen] 
(91)  i  <  sheaved '  hat  (3 1)  j  ^  termless '  (94). 
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well  be  disputed  It  was  probably  a  literary  exercise  on  a  very 
common  theme  by  some  second-rate  poet^  which  was  circu- 
lating like  the  sonnets  in  written  copies^  and  was  assigned  to 
Shakespeare  by  an  enterprising  transcriber.  The  reference  to — 

Deep-brained  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality, 

(U.  209-10.) 

combines  with  the  far-fetched  conceits  to  suggest  that  the 
writer  drew  much  of  his  inspiration  from  that  vast  sonnet 
literature,  which  both  in  France  and  England  abounded  in 
affected  allusions  to  precious  gems/  The  typc^aphy  of  the 
poem  has  much  the  same  defects  as  the  sonnets.  Among  the 
confiising  misprints  are  the  following : — ^  a  sacred  &Mne '  for 
<nun'  (2tfo)j  ^Or  cleft  effect'  for  <0'  (293);  <all  straing 
formes '  for  <  strange '  (303) ;  ^  sounding  palenesse '  for  'swound- 
ing'  or  < swooning '  (3 of)  j  * sound^  for  *  swound '  or  ^ swoon ' 
(308). 

'  Ronsard,  aad  all  the  poets  of  the  Pl&ide,  were  verygenerous  in  their 
oomptrison  of  their  mistress  charms  to  precious  stones.  The  practice,  which 
was  fteely  imitated  by  Elizabethan  sonneteers,  received  its  most  conspicuous 
iUustration  in  the  worlc  of  Remy  BeUeau,  in  his  Les  Amovrt  et  mwvesvx 
$sebamges  dis  fierres  fredevses^  vertvs  et  frofriitn  tktlhg^  whidi  was  first  pub* 
lisfaed  at  Paris  in  I57<f,  and  figuratively  describes,  with  amorous  application,  the 
amethyst,  the  diamond,  the  loadstone,  the  ruby,  onyx,  opal,  emerald,  turquoise, 
and  msmr  other  precious  stones.  Shakespeare  proves  his  acquaintance  with 
poems  ofthe  kind,  when  he  refers  in  his  sonnets  to  the  sonneteers'  habit  of 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare. 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  riA  gems. 

(Smmii  XXI.) 

In  Sctmft  CXXX  he  again  derides  the  common  convention  :— 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red. 
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Thorpe's  edition  of  the  Sonnets  does  not  seem  to  have  Receptbn  of 
been  received  by  the  public  with  enthusiasm*  Edward  Alleyn,  ^ohme/ 
the  actor,  purchased  a  copy  of  the  book  for  fivepence,  in 
June,  i6o9y  within  a  month  of  its  publication.'  Another 
copy,  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  (No.  VI,  below),  was 
clearly  purchased  at  the  same  price  for  a  gift-book,  near 
the  same  date.  Yet  a  third  extant  copy  (No.  VII,  below) 
bears  indication  that  it  was  acquired  in  very  early  days  by 
Milton's  patron,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  But  there  is  no 
sign  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  widely  read.  A  single 
edition  answered  the  demand.  The  copyright  proved  of  no 
marketable  value.  Thorpe  retained  it  till  he  disappeared  in 
i6zfy  and  then  no  one  was  found  to  take  it  oflFhis  hands. 

Contemporary  references  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets  in  the 
printed  literature  of  the  day  are  rare.  The  poet,  Drummond 
of  Hawthomden,  seems  to  have  studied  them,  though  he  failed 
to  note  the  purchase  of  Thorpe's  volume  in  the  list  which  he 
prepared  of  the  English  books  bought  by  him  up  to  the  year 
i(f  14.  Many  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  figure  in 
Drummond's  early  sonnets  and  poems,  which  were  first  col- 
lected in  1616.  He  borrowed,  too,  some  lines  from  ji  Lover^s 
ComplamtyyAxLcYi  was  appended  toThorpe's  edition  of  the  Smnets?- 

'  Warner's  Dulmch  Mamusmfts^  j^.  9X» 

'  Cf.  Drummond's  F0ems^  pt.  ii,  Scmnet  xi,  and  impression,  Edinb.  1616 : 

deare  Nsfkim  doe  not  grieve 
That  I  this  Tribute  pay  thee  fifom  mine  JSnvr, 
And  that  (these  posting  Houres  I  am  to  live) 
I  ImmJre  thy  fmre  Figures  im  Ms  Brime. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  Nafkm  to  her  epte^ 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Ljumdrimg  the  nlkem  figures  im  the  irme 
That  seasoned  woe  had  pelleted  in  teareSb 

G  a 
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Condnoed 
circnlatiQii 
of  the 
sonnets  in 
mannscript. 


The  eighth 
sonnet  in 
mannscript. 


Some  twenty  years  later,  Shakespeare's  earnest  admirer  and  imi- 
tator, Sir  John  Suckling,  literally  reproduced  many  expressions 
from  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  in  his  Tragedy  of  Brennoralt.^ 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
continued  to  circulate  in  manuscript  as  separate  poems, 
with  distinct  headings,  after,  no  less  than  before,  Thorpe's 
publication  of  the  collection.  Many  copies  of  detached 
sonnets  appear  in  extant  manuscript  albums,  or  in  common- 
place books  of  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  textual  variations  from  Thorpe's  edition  indicate 
that  these  transcripts  were  derived  from  a  version  still 
circulating  in  manuscript,  which  was  distinct  from  that 
which  Thorpe  procured.  In  a  manuscript  commonplace 
book  in  the  British*  Museum,  which  was  apparently  b^un 
about  the  year  itfio,  there  is  a  copy  of  Sonnet  VIII*, 
with  the  heading  not  found  anywhere  else :   ^  In    laudem 

'  Shakespeare's  ^Mn»^  XL VII  :— 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  tooke. 
And  each  doth  good  turnes  now  vnto  the  other, 
Wben  that  mine  eye  is  famsht  for  a  looky 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighes  himselfb  doth  smother; 
With  my  loues  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast. 
And  to  the  fainted  banquet  Uds  my  heart. 

clearly  suggested  such  a  passage  in  Suckling's  play  (\r.  1 8-ai)  (cf.  fragmenta 
Anrea^  i6^y  p.  44),  as  :— 

Iftligene"].    Will  you  not  send  me  neither. 
Your  picture  when  y*  are  gone? 
Tiat  'wJben  my  eye  is  famisit  fir  a  leoke^ 
It  may  have  where  to  feed. 
And  t9  tie  fainted  Feast  invite  my  heart. 

*  Cf.  Add.  MS.  l^^^^6^  f.  4  b.  This  volume  contains  many  different 
handwritings  belonging  to  various  periods  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
opens  with  a  poem  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  printed,  entitled 
EavoUighs  Caneat  to  Secure  Courtiers^  beginning,  ^  I  speak  to  such  if  anie  such 
there  1^/  Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  copv  of  a  tract  on  the  Plague 
of  London  of  166^^  and,  in  a  far  earlier  hand,  copies  of  Heywood's  transla- 
tion of  the  two  Epistles  of  Ovid,  which  appear  in  The  Passionate  Pi/grim  of 
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miisice  et  opprobrium  contemptorij  {sic)  eiusdem.'  There  is  no 
sign  that  the  poem  was  recognized  as  forming  part  of  any 
long  sequence  of  sonnets.  The  variant  readings  are  not 
important,  but  they  are  numerous  enough,  combined  with 
difierences  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capital 
letters,  to  prove  that  the  copyist  did  not  depend  on  Thorpe's 
text.  In  the  manuscript  the  two  quatrains  and  the  con- 
cluding sixain  are  numbered  ^  x\  <  2 ',  and  ^  3  '  respectively. 
The  last  six  lines  appear  in  the  manuscript  thus : — 

3- 

Marke  howe  one  stringe,  sweet  husband  to  another 

Strikes  each  on  each,  by  mutuall  orderinge 

Resemblinge  Childe^  and  Syer^  and  happy  Mother 

w.^  all  in  one,  tbis  single  note  dothe  singe 

whose  speechles  songe  beeinge  many  seeming  one 
Sings  this  to  thee^  Thou  single^  shalt  proue  none. 

W:  Shakspeare 
In  Thorpe's  edition  these  lines  run  thus : — 

Marke  how  one  string  sweet  husband  to  an  other. 

Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutuall  ordering; 

Resembling  sier^  and  child,  and  happy  mother. 

Who  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 

Whose  speechlesse  song  being  many,  seeming  one. 
Sings  this  to  thee  thou  single  wit  proue  none. 

The  superior  pimctuation  of  the  last  line  of  the  manuscript  is 
noticeable. 

In  like  manner.  Sonnets  LXXI  and  XXXII,  which,  closely  Smmis 
connected  in  subject,  meditate  on  the  likelihood  that  the  poet  xxxii. 
will  die  before  his  friend,  appear  as  independent  poems  in 
a  manuscript  commonplace  book  of  poetry  apparently  kept 
by  an  Oxford  student  about  1^33/ 

*  This  MS.,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Halllwcll-Phillipps,  is  now 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Marsden  J*  Perry,  of  Providence,  U.S.  A.    Mr.  Winship, 
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The  edition  No  less  than  thirty-one  years  elapsed  before  a  second 

of  1^40.       publisher  repeated   Thorpe^s   experiment.    In    1^40,  John 

Benson,  a  publisher  of  St.  Dunstan's  Churchyard,  Fleet 
Street,  where  Jaggard%  memory  still  lingered,  brought  out 
a  volume  called  ^  Poems  written  by  Wil.  Shakespeare  Gent^ 
It  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  verse  by  several  hands^ 

of  Providence,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  transaipt.  The  text  of  the  two  sonnets 
only  di£Fers  from  Thorpe's  edition  in  points  of  spelling  and  in  the  substitution 
of  <me'  for  «you'  in  LXXL  8,  and  of  Moue*  for  ^birth*  in  XXXII.  11. 
Thorpe's  readings  are  the  better.  In  a  volume  of  MS.  poetry  now  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bertram,  of  London,  the  well-known  critic  and  bookseller,  and  dating 
about  i6^0j  Somut  II  appears  as  a  separate  poem  with  a  distinct  title,  which 
is  not  met  with  elsewhere.  The  textual  variations  from  Thorpe's  text  induce 
Mr.  Dobeli  to  regard  it  as  a  transcript  of  a  copy  which  was  not  accessible  to 
Thorpe.  Most  of  the  poems  in  Mr.  Dobell's  manuscript  volume  bear  their 
writers'  names.  But  this  sonnet  is  unsigned,  and  the  copyist  was  in  apparent 
ignorance  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  work.  In  another  similar  MS.  collection 
of  poetry,  which  belcMiged  to  Mr.  Dobell,  and  is  now  the  property  of  an 
American  collector,  there  figured  several  fragmentary  excerpts  n-om  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  in  an  order  which  is  found  nowhere  else.  The  handwriting 
is  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century^  and  shows  slight  variations  in 
point  of  words,  spelling,  and  punctuation  from  the  printed  text.  In  two 
instances  distinct  tities  are  given  to  the  poems.  One  of  these  transcripts, 
headed  ^Cniel',  runs  thus: — 

Thou,  Contracted  to  thine  owne  bright  eys, 
Feedst  thy  light  flame  with  selfe  substantial  fewell, 
Makeing  a  famine,  where  aboundance  lies. 
Thy  selfe  thy  foe  to  thy  sweet  selfe  too  cruell. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  worlds  fresh  ornament. 
And  onely  herauld  to  ye  Gaudy  spring. 
Within  thine  owne  Bud  Buriest  thy  Onitend, 
And  tender  Churle  makes  wast  in  ni^arding. 
Pitty  ye  world  or  Els  this  Glutton  bee 
To  £at  ye  worlds  due  bv  ye  world  &  thee. 
When  fcnty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow 
And  Dig  deep  tranches  in  thy  beau^es  field. 
Thy  vouths  Proud  liuery  so  gazd  on  now 
Wil  oe  A  totterd  weed  of  small  worth  held. 
The  Canker  bloomes  haue  fill  as  deepe  a  dy 
As  ye  Perfumed  tincture  of  ye  roses. 

The  first  ten  lines  correspond  with  Smmet  L  5'-i4,  the  next  four  with  ^mmt  II. 
1-4,  and  the  last  two  with  Smmn  LIV«  jr-^. 
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but  its  main  contents  are  i^6  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  inter- 
spersed with  all  the  poems  of  Jaggard's  Passionate  Pilgrim 
in  the  third  edition  of  16  ix^  and  further  pieces  by  Hey  wood 
and  others.  A  short  appendix  presents  <  an  addition  of  some 
excellent  poems  ...  by  other  gentlemen'  which  are  all 
avowedly  the  composition  of  other  pens. 

There  is  no  notice  in  the  Stationers'  Roister  of  the 
formal  assignment  of  the  copyright  of  either  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets  or  Jaggard's  Passionate  Pilgrim  to  Benson.  But  Benson 
duly  obtained  a  licence  on  November  4,  1^39,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  appendix  to  his  volume.  The  following  entry 
appears  in  the  Stationers'  Company's  Raster  under  that 
date: — 

Entred  [to  John  Benson]  for  his  Copie  under  the  hands 
of  doctor  Wykes  and  Master  ffetherston  warden  Jn  Jddicion 
of  some  excellent  Poems  to  Shakespeares  Poems  by  other  gentle- 
men. vis(^.  His  mistris  dravme.  and  her  mind  by  Beniamin 
Johnson,  jfn  Epistle  to  Beniamin  Johnson  by  Ffrancis  Beau- 
mont. I  His  Mistris  shade  by  R.  Herrick.  etc.     vj^.* 

The  volume  came  from  the  press  of  Thomas  Cotes,  the 
printer  who  was  at  the  moment  the  most  experienced  of  any 
in  the  trade  in  the  production  of  Shakespearean  literature. 
Cotes  had  bought  in  16x7  and  1^30  the  large  interests  in 
Shakespeare's  plays  which  had  belonged  respectively  to  Isaac 
Jaggard  and  Thomas  Pavier.  He  printed  the  Second  Folio 
of  1^32  and  a  new  edition  oi  Pericles  m  16 ly.  The  device 
which  figured  on  the  title-page  of  his  edition  of  Pericles^  as 
well  as  on  that  of  Pavier 's  edition  of  that  play  in  itfi^^ 
reappeared  on  Benson's  edition  of  the  Poems  in  1^40. 

But,  closely  associated  as   the  Poems  of  16/^0   were,  The  source 
through  the   printer   Cotes,   with   the  current  reissues  of^J^^^^'^ 

<  Arber,  iv.  4^1. 
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Shakespeare's  works,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Benson 
depended  on  Thorpe's  printed  volume  in  his  confused  im- 
pression of  the  sonnets/  The  word  ^  sonnets  \  which  loomed 
so  large  in  Thorpe's  edition,  finds  no  place  in  Benson's.  In 
the  title-pages,  in  the  head-lines,  and  « in  the  publisher's 
< Advertisement ',  Benson  calls  the  contents  < poems'  or 
<  lines  '•  He  avows  no  knowledge  of  *  Shakespeares  Sonnets '. 
Thorpe's  dedication  to  Mr.  W.  H.  is  ignored.  The  order  in 
which  Thorpe  printed  the  sonnets  is  disregarded.  Benson 
presents  his  < poems'  in  a  wholly  difierent  sequence,  and 
denies  them  unity  of  meaning.  He  ofiers  them  to  his  readers 
as  a  series  of  detached  compositions.  At  times  he  runs  more 
than  one  together,  without  break.  But  on  each  detachment 
he  bestows  an  independent  descriptive  heading.  The  varia- 
tions from  Thorpe's  texty  though  not  for  the  most  part 
of  great  importance,  are  numerous. 

The  separate  titles  given  by  Benson  to  the  detached 
sonnets  represent  all  the  poems  save  three  or  four  to  be 
addressed  to  a  woman.  For  example,  that  which  Thorpe 
numbered  CXXII  is  entitled  by  Benson,  *Vpon  the  receit 
of  a  Table  Booke  from  his  Mistris^  and  that  which  Thorpe 
numbered  CXX  V  is  headed,  ^  An  intreatie  for  her  acceptance.' 
A  word  of  the  text  is  occasionally  changed  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  accord  with  the  difference  of  sex.  In  Sonnet  CIV.  i, 
Benson  reads  ^  faire  love '  instead  of  Thorpe's  <  faire  friend ', 
and  in  C VIII-  j-,  « sweet  love '  for  Thorpe's  « sweet  boy '. 

'  Benson's  preface  ^  To  the  Reader '  is  not  very  dearly  phrased,  but  he 
gives  no  indication  that  the  poems,  which  he  now  offers  his  publi^  were 
reprinted  from  any  existing  publication.    His  opening  words  run :- — 

^  I  here  presume  (under  favourj  to  present  to  your  view,  some  excellent 
and  sweetely  composed  Poems,  or  Master  William  Shakespeare,  Which  in 
themselves  appeare  of  the  same  purity,  [as  those  which]  the  Authour  himseUe 
then  living  avouched ;  they  had  not  the  fortune  by  reason  of  their  Infande  in 
his  death,  to  have  the  due  accomodati5  of  proportionable  glory,  with  the  rest 
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But  it  is  surprising  how  rare  is  any  alteration  of  this  kind 
necessary  in  order  to  adapt  the  sonnets  to  a  woman's  fascina- 
tions. Sonnet  ^X^  which  is  unmistakably  addressed  to  a  man, 
is  headed  *The  Exchange',  and  Sonnet  XXVI,  which  begins 
^Lord  of  my  love',  is  headed  <A  dutiful  message'.  But 
such  other  headings  as,  <  In  Prayse  of  his  Love,'  ^  An  address 
to  his  scomefiill  Loue,'  <  Complaint  for  his  Loues  absence,' 
« Self-flattery  of  her  beauty,'  &c.,  which  are  all  attached  to 
sonnets  in  what  is  known  as  the  first  section  of  Thorpe's 
volume,  present  no  inherent  difficulty  to  the  reader's  mind. 
The  superscriptions  make  it  clear  that  Benson  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  soimets  from  amatory  poems  of  a  normal  type. 

Benson's  text  seems  based  on  some  amateur  collection 
of  pieces  of  manuscript  poetry,  which  had  been  in  private 
circulation.  His  preface  implies  that  the  sonnets  and  poems 
in  his  collection  were  not  among  those  which  he  knew  Shake- 
speare to  have  ^  avouched '  (i.  e.  publicly  acknowledged)  in  his 
lifetime.  By  way  of  explaining  their  long  submergence,  he 
hazards  a  guess  that  they  were  penned  very  late  in  the 
dramatist's  life.  John  Warren,  who  contributes  new  com- 
mendatory lines  (<  Of  Mr.  William  Shakespear ')  for  Benson's 
edition,  writes  of  the  sonnets  as  if  the  reader  was  about  to 
make  their  acquaintance  for  the  first  time.^  He  says  of  them 
that  they 

Will  make  the  learned  still  admire  to  see 
The  Muses'  gifts  so  fully  infused  on  thee. 

of  his  everliving  Workes.'  ^  Everliving' — ^the  epithet  which  Thorpe  applied  to 
Shakespeare — was  in  too  common  use  as  a  synonym  for  ^  immortal '  to  make 
it  needful  to  assume  that  Benson  borrowed  it  from  Thorpe  (cf.  Shakespeare, 
/  Henry  FI,  iv.  j.  51,  *  That  ever-U^ng  man  of  memorie  Henry  the  Fifth  *). 

'  The  other  piece  of  commendatory  verse  by  Lieonard  Digges  connnes 
itself  to  an  enthusiastic  account  of  Shakespeare's  continued  hold  on  the  stage, 
and  to  the  playgoer's  preference  of  his  work  over  that  of  Ben  Jonson. 

H 
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The  theory  that  the  publisher  Benson  sought  his  copy 
elsewhere  than  in  Thorpe's  treasury  is  supported  by  other 
considerations.  Sonnets  CX  XXVIII  and  CXLIV,  which  take 
the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  places  respectively  in  Benson's 
volume,  ignore  Thorpe's  text,  and  follow  that  of  Jaggard's 
Passionate  Pilgrim  {1T99  or  itfii).  The  omission  of  eight 
sonnets  tells  the  same  tale.  Among  these  are  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  ^ Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day?' 
No.  XVIII,  and  the  twelve-lined  lyric  numbered  CXXVI, 
which  some  critics  have  interpreted  as  intended  by  Shakespeare 
to  form  the  envoy  to  the  sonnets  addressed  to  the  man.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  exclusion  of  these  two  poems,  and 
six  others  (Nos.  XIX,  XLIII,  LVI,  LXXV,  LXXVI,  and 
XCVI),  except  on  the  assumption  that  Benson's  compiler  had 
not  discovered  them. 
Eighteenth-  Whatever  may  have  been  the  source  of  Benson's  text,  his 

century  edi-  edition  of  them,  although  it  was  not  reprinted  till  171  o,  prac- 
sonncts.        tically  superseded  Thorpe's  effort  for  more  than  a  hundred 

years/  The  sonnets  were  ignored  altogether  in  the  great 
editions  of  Shakespeare  which  appeared  in  the  early  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Neither  Nicholas  Rowe,  nor 
Pope,  nor  Theobald,  nor  Hanmer,  nor  Warburton,  nor 
Capell,  nor  Dr.  Johnson,  included  them  in  their  respective 
collections  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  None  of  these  editors, 
save  Capell,  showed  any  sign  of  acquaintance  with  them. 
In  collections  of  <  Shakespeare's  Poems '  forming  supplemen- 
tary volumes  to   Rowe's  and  Pope's  edition  of  the  plays, 

'  In  1(^54.  there  was  issued  a  catalogue  of  books  ^frinted  for  Humphrey 
Moseley  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  at  the  Prince's  Armes  in  St.  Paule's 
Churchyard  *•  Among  the  books  noticed  is  ^  Poems  written  by  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  Gent/  The  entry  suggests  that  Moseley  caused  to  be  printed 
and  published  a  new  issue  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  such  edition. 
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which  came  out  under  independent  editorship  in  the  years 
1 710  and  i72f  respectively,  and  were  undertaken  by  inde- 
pendent publishers,  the  whole  of  Benson^s  volume  of  1 640 
was  reprinted  J  the  sonnets  were  not  separated  from  the 
chaflF  that  lay  about  them  there.'  The  volumes  which  were 
issued  in  the  middle  of  the  century  under  such  titles  as 
*  Poems  on  several  occasions,  by  Shakespeare'  (17^0?)  or 
^ Poems.  Written  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare'  [177 s)y  again 
merely  reproduce  Benson's  work. 

Only  one  publisher  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  Lintoct's 
showed  any  acquaintance  with  Thorpe's  version.     In   1710  xhonjl's*^ 
Bernard  Lintott   included   an   exact   reprint   of  it   in   the  edition, 
second  volume  of  his  <  A  Collection  of  Poems  (by  Shake-  *^'^" 
speare)'.     But  no  special  authority   attached  to  Lintott's 
reprint  in  the  critical  opinion  of  the  day,  and  even  Lintott 
betrayed  the  influence  of  Benson's  venture  by  announcing 
on  his  title-page  that  ^Shakespeare's  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  Sonnets '  were  ^  all  in  praise  of  his  mistress  '• 

It  was  not  until  1766  that  the  critical  study  of  SteeTcns' 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  can  be  said  to  have  begun.  In  that  ^^* 
year  Steevens  included  an  exact  reprint,  of  his  copy  of 
Thorpe's  edition  of  1^09  (with  the  Wright  imprint),  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  ^Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare, Being  the  whole  Number  printed  in  Quarto  During 
his  Life-time,  or  before  the  Restoration,  Collated  where 
there  were  difierent  Copies  and  Publish'd  from  the  Or^i- 
nak'.     The  only  comment  that  Steevens  there  made  on  the 

'  Charles  Gildon,  the  editor  of  the  sttpplementary  vohime  of  1710,  whose 
work  was  freely  appropriated  by  Dr.  Sewell,  the  editor  of  the  supplementary 
volume  of  lyijr,  denied  that  any  of  Shakespeare's  poems  were  sent  to  press 
before  1^40,  and  refuted  doubts  of  their  authenticity  on  internal  evidence  only. 
Of  the  sonnets  or  <  Epigrams ',  as  he  calls  them,  he  remarks :  ^  There  is 
a  wonderful  smoothness  in  many  of  them  that  makes  the  Blood  dance  to  its 
numbers '  (p.  ftf})* 

H  2 
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sonnets  was  that  Uhe  consideration'  that  they  made  their 
appearance  with  Shakespeare's  name,  and  in  his  lifetime, 
*  seemed  to  be  no  slender  proof  of  their  authenticity '.  Of 
their  literary  value,  Steevens  announced  shortly  afterwards 
a  very  low  opinion.  He  excluded  them  from  his  revision 
of  Johnson's    edition   of  the   plays   which   came   out    in 

1778. 
Maione's  Malone  produced  the  first  critical  edition  of  the  sonnets 

f^tio^""'    in  1780,  in  his  ^Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  Shakespeare's 
1780.  Plays  published  in  1778',  voL  i.    This  revision  of  Thorpe's 

text  proved  of  the  highest  value.  Steevens  supplied  some 
notes  and  criticisms,  and  in  the  annotations  on  Sonnet 
CXXVII,  Malone  and  he  engaged  in  a  warm  controversy, 
which  occupied  nearly  six  pages  of  small  type,  r^rding 
the  g^eral  value  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  A  year  before 
Steevens  borrowed  of  Malone  a  volume  containing  first  editions 
of  the  Sonnets  and  Lucrece.  On  returning  it  to  its  owner, 
he  pasted  on  a  blank  leaf  a  rough  sketch  in  which  Shake- 
speare is  seen  to  be  addressing  William  Atkinson^  Malone's 
medical  attendant,  in  these  words: — 

If  thou  couldst.  Doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  sonnets,  find  their  disease. 
Or  purge  my  editor,  till  he  understood  them, 
I  would  applaud  thee,  &c/ 

Steevens  now  insisted  that  ^quaintness    obscurity  and 
tautology'  were  inherent  ^in  this   exotik  species  of  com- 

'  The  volume  containing  tbis  drawing  is  in  the  Malone  collection  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Mai.  34).  It  contains  the  following  note  in  Malone's  hand- 
writing : — *  Mr.  Steevens  oorrowed  this  volume  from  me  in  1779  to  peruse  Tie 
Rafe  of  Lucrece  in  the  original  edition,  of  which  he  was  not  possessed.  When 
he  returned  it,  he  made  tiiis  drawing.  I  was  then  confined  by  a  sore  throat, 
and  was  attended  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  Apothecary,  of  whom  the  above  figure, 
whom  Shakespeare  addresses,  is  a  caricature. — ^E.  M.' 
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position'.  Malone,  in  reply,  confessed  no  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  but  claimed  for  their  <  beautiful  lines ' 
a  rare  capacity  for  iUustratmg  the  language  of  the  plays. 
He  agreed  that  their  ardent  expressions  of  esteem  could 
alone,  with  propriety,  be  addressed  to  a  woman. 

About  the  same  date,  Capell,  who  gave  Malone  some 
assistance,  carefiilly  revised  in  manuscript  Thorpe's  text, 
as  it  appeared  in  Lintott's  edition  of  1710.  But  his 
revised  text  remains  unpublished  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
CoU^,  Cambridge.  Steevens  was  to  the  end  irreconcilable, 
and  in  an  Advertisement  prefixed  to  his  last  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, 1793,  he  justified  his  continued  exclusion  of  the  sonnets 
from  Shakespeare's  works  on  the  ground  that  the  <  strongest 
Act  of  Parliament  that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel 
readers  into  their  service '/  The  sonnets  figured  in  Thorpe's 
text,  revised  by  Malone,  in  the  latter's  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works  of  1790,  in  the  Variorum  of  1803,  and  in  all  the 
leading  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  that  have  been 
published  since. 

The  reasoned  and  erudite  appreciation,  which  distin-  Nineteenth- 
guished  eighteenth-century  criticism  of  Shakespearean  drama,  crfridSm. 
gives  historic  interest  to  its  perverse  depreciations  or  grudging 
commendations  of  the  Sonnets.  Not  till  the  nineteenth 
century  was  reached,  did  the  tones  of  apology  or  denunciation 
cease.  Nineteenth-century  critics  of  eminence  with  a  single 
exception  soon  reached  a  common  understanding  in  r^rd 
to  the  transcendent  merit  of  the  poetry.    Hazlitt,  alone  of 

'  Steevens  added :  <  These  miscellaneous  poems  have  derived  every 
possible  advantage  from  the  literature  and  judgement  of  their  only  inteUigent 
editor,  Mr.  Malone,  whose  implements  of  criticism,  like  the  ivory  rake  and 
golden  spade  in  Prudentius,  are  on  this  occasion  disgraced  by  the  objects  of 
their  culture.  Had  Shakespeare  produced  no  other  works  than  these,  his  name 
would  have  reached  us  with  as  little  celebrity  as  time  has  conferred  on  that  of 
Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  sonneteer.' 
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the  great  Shakespearean  critics  of  the  past  century,  declined 
to  commit  himself  without  damaging  reserves  to  the  strain 
of  eulogy.  At  the  same  time  differences  have  continued  to 
prevail  as  to  the  precise  significance  of  the  poems,  even 
amongst  those  whose  poetic  insight  entitle  their  opinion  to 
the  most  respectful  hearing.  Coleridge  and  Robert  Browning 
refused  to  accept  the  autobiographic  interpretation  which 
commended  itself  to  Wordsworth  and  Shelley.  Great  weight 
was  attached  to  Hallam's  censure  of  the  literal  theory:  ^ There 
is  a  weakness  and  folly  in  all  excessive  and  misplaced  affection, 
which  is  not  redeemed  by  the  touches  of  nobler  sentiments 
that  abound  in  this  long  series  of  sonnets.'  The  controversy 
is  not  yet  ended.  But  the  problem,  in  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  involves  in  only  a  secondary  degree  vexed  questions 
of  psychology  or  aesthetics.  The  discussion  must  primarily 
resolve  itself  into  an  historical  inquiry  respecting  the  con- 
ditions and  conventions  which  moulded  the  literary  expression 
of  sentiment  and  passion  in  Elizabethan  England. 


VI 

Census  of  Copies  of  the  1 609  edition  of  the  Sonnets  are  now  very 

copies.         scarce.     A  somewhat  wide  study  of  sale  catalogues  of  the  past 

I  fo  years  reveals  the  presence  in  the  book  market  of  barely 
a  dozen  during  that  period.  Many  years  have  passed  since  a 
copy  was  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  only  recent  evidence  of 
the  selling  value  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  the  copy  No.  IX, 
infray  which  was  sold  by  public  auction  in  1 8  64  for  ^^221- 1  js.  oJ.y 
was  acquired  privately,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  by  a  collector 
of  New  York  for  a  thousand  poimds.  Of  the  eleven  traceable 
copies  which  are  enumerated  below,  one  lacks  the  title-page, 
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and  two  have  facsimile  title-pages  j  of  the  remaining  eighty 
three  have  the  Aspley  imprint  and  five  the  Wright  imprint. 
Of  the  eleven  copies,  eight  are  in  England,  and  three  in 
private  libraries  in  America.  Of  the  British  copies  six  are 
in  public  collections.  The  Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  Mr.  Huth 
seem  to  be  the  only  private  English  owners.' 

The  Edition  The  original  edition  of  Shakespeare^s  Sonnets  appeared 

OF  160^.       ^j|.j^  ^^Q  title-pages  varying  in  the  name  of  the  bookseller  in 
Descnption.  ^j^^  imprint.    One  issue  ran : — 

SHAKE-SPEARES  |  SONNETS  |  Neuer  before  Im- 
printed. I  AT  LONDON  |  By  G.  Eid  for  T.  T.  and  are  |  to  be 
solde  by  William  Asplty.  \  1609. 

The  title-page  of  the  other  issue  ran : — 

SHAKES-PEARES  |  SONNETS  |  Neuer  before  Im- 
printed.  |  at  london  |  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.  and  are  |  to  be 
solde  by  John  Wright^  dwelling  |  at  Christ  Church  gate.  |  1^09. 

The  volume  is  printed  in  qiiarto,  containing  in  all  forty 
leaves.  Signature  A,  consisting  of  two  leaves  only,  contains 
the  title-page  and  dedication.  The  text  of  the  Sonnets  begins 
on  signature  B  and  ends  on  K  recto.  On  K  verso  begins 
*  A  Louers  complaint.  |  By  |  William  Shake-speare ',  and  it  ends 
with  the  close  of  the  volume  on  L  2  verso.  Thus  the  signatures 
run : — A  (two  leaves),  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K  in  fours,  and 
L  (two  leaves).  There  is  no  pagination  j  the  leaves  Ai,  A2, 
C4,  D4,  E4,  F4,  G4,  H4, 1 4,  are  unsigned. 
No.  I.  Of  the  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  that  in  the  Grenville 

British 

Museum.  '  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  three  copies  mentioned  in  the 

following  sale  catalogues  can  be  rightly  identified  with  any  of  the  eleven 

enumerated  copies,  or  whether  they  bad,  and  have,  a  separate  existence : — 

I.  A  copy  in  the  library  of  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  was 
sold  by  the  bookseller  Osborn,  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  174.x. 

a.  A  copy  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  library  at  White  Knights,  sold  in 
1819  for  /;37. 

9.  A  copy  in  the  collection  of  James  Boswcll  the  younger,  which  was  sold 
in  i8iy  for  ^38  17/.  od. 
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collection  (G.  1 1 1 8 1 ),  measuring  6\''  x  4f  and  bound  in  red  THB£ornoN 
morocco,  is  in  fine  condition.    This  has  the  Aspley  imprint.  oyi6o^. 
A  few  pages  are  stained.    This  is  possibly  the  copy  with  ^^^ 
Aspley  imprint,  priced  ^t  £io  in  Messrs.  Longman's  sale  list,  (Grenrme) 
Bihliotbeca  Ando-Poetica^  i8if,p;3oi,  which  fetched  /40  19/.  od.  copy, 
at  the  sale  or  a  portion  of  John  Bellin^am  Inglis'  library  in 
June,  182^. 

The  second  Museum  copy  (C.  21.  c.  44),  which  measures  No.  11. 
7^6^  X  ^^\  has  the  title-page  and  last  leaf  in  a  dirty  con-  JJJ^J^^ 
dition,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  good  copy.     Some  pages  are  (Bright) 
mended.     It  is  bound  in  yellow  morocco.    It  was  apparently  copy, 
sold  with  the  library  of  B.  H.  Bright  in  1 84;  for  ^^34 10/.  ok. 
It  has  the  Wright  imprint.    It  was  reproduced  in  Shakspere- 
Quarto  Facsimiles,  No.  30,  by  Charles  Praetorius  in  i88tf. 

Of  the  two  copies  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  one  which  No.  iii. 
is  reproduced  here  belongs  to  the  Malone  collection  and  is  ^tj^. 
bound  up  with  the  first  edition  of  Lucnce.    It  has  the  Aspley  \^y  ^^' 
imprint,  and  measures   7^'  x  f-rj",  beiag  inlaid  on  paper 
measuring  97^  x  7^\    ^^one  acquired  the  volume  in  April, 
1779,  P^yiog  twenty  guineas  for  the  two  quartos.'     He  lent 
the  volume  to  Steevens  in  the  same  year.   A^one  subsequently 
inlaid  and  bound  up  the  two  tracts  with  quarto  editions 
of  Hamlet  (1^07),  of  Levels  Labour  ^s  Lost  (i|'98),  of  Pericles 
( I  tf  09  and  1^19),  and  ji  Torksbire  Tragedy  ( i  do8 ).     The  whole 
volume  was  labelled  *  Shakespeare  Old  Quartos,  Vol.  III.'    It  is 
now  numbered  Malone  34. 

The  second  Bodleian  copy  was  presented  by  Thomas  No.  ly. 
Caldecott,  and  is  now  numbered  Malone  8  8  tf.    Tne  volume  /^y^^^x 
is  bound  up  with  1^94  editions  of  Ventis  and  Adonis  and  copy/^^ 
Lucrecey  which  it  follows.     It  has  several  manuscript  notes  in 
Caldecott's  handwriting,  chiefly  dealing  with  misprints  and 
illustrations  from  the  plays.    The  copy  has  been  cut  down 
by  the  binder.     It   measures  tf|'' x  4-5^",  and  the  date  of 
the  title-page,  which  bears  Wright^s  name,  has  been  cut  ofl; 

A  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  no.  v. 

'  The  Earl  of  CharlcmonfsMSS.,  i.  34.3  (in  IVst.  Cmm.  MSS.  Rfp^rt). 
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TBBEDmON 
OF  1^09. 

Trinity 
College, 
Cambridge, 
copy. 

Na  VI. 
The  John 
Rybnds 
library 
copy. 


No.  VII. 
The  Bridge- 
water  HoQse 
copy. 


Cambridge,  is  defective,  wanting  eig^t  leaves  (Ai-*2,  Bi, 
K2~L2)  including  the  title.  The  missing  pages  are  supplied 
in  manuscript  by  Capell,  who  transcribed  a  Wright  title*page. 
The  volume  measures  7''  x  f'\ 

The  John  Ryknds  Library,  in  Manchester,  contains 
a  very  fine  copy  which  was  acquired  with  Lord  Spencer's 
Althorp  collection,  in  1892.  It  measures  7j'^s'\  ^^d  has 
the  Wright  imprint  Earl  Spencer  purchased  it  in  179^^  at 
the  sale  of  Dr.  Richard  Farmer's  library,  for  £i.  It  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  is  bound  by  Roger  Payne  in  green 
morocco.  Two  peculiarities  give  the  copy  exceptional  interest. 
On  the  last  page  of  the  volume,  below  the  ornament,  is  the 
following  manuscript  note,  in  a  somewhat  ornamental  hand- 
writing of  the  early  seventeenth  century : — ^  Comendacons  to 
my  very  kind  &  approued  fireind  23 :  M : '.  The  numeral  and 
capital  at  the  end  of  the  inscription  may  be  the  auto^ph  of 
the  donor  in  cipher,  or  may  indicate  the  date  of  gift,  March 
or  May  23.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, and  there  is  no  internal  or  external  evidence  to  associate 
it  in  any  way  with  Shakespeare.  The  copy  was  clearly  pre- 
sented by  one  friend  to  another  about  the  date  of  publication. 
Another  manuscript  note  in  the  volume  is  of  more  normal 
character.  At  the  top  of  the  title-page — ^to  the  left  above  the 
ornament — is  the  symbol  ^  f^ '  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the 
inscription  at  the  end.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
Edward  AUeyn  records  in  his  account-book  for  June,  1609, 
that  he  paid  fivepence  for  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Samuts. 
The  suggestion  based  on  this  fact  that  the  Spencer  copy 
original!^  belong  to  AUeyn  seems  hazardous.' 

An  interestmg  history  attaches  to  the  copy  in  the  library 
of  the  Earl  of  EUesmere  at  Bridgewater  House.  Originally 
acquired  by  the  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  it  was  sold  by 

'  Of.  Dibdin's  Aedts  Altbcrfiamaey  i.  194..  Mr.  Guppy,  the  librarian  of 
the  John  Rvlands  librarjr,  has  kindly  given  me  a  very  full  description  of  this 
volume  and  careful  tracings  of  the  manuscript  inscriptions. 
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the  last  Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  1802^  apparently  on  the  TheEdition 
erroneous  assumption  that  he  owned  another  copy.  It  was  ^  '^®^- 
then  bought  by  George  Chalmers  for  £1.  At  tne  sale  of 
Chalmers'  library,  in  1 842,  it  was  repurchased  for  the  library 
at  Bridgewater  House  by  the  first  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  grand- 
father of  the  third  l^rl,  the  present  owner,  for  £}o^. 
This  copy  was  reproduced  in  photo-zincc^aphy,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Henry  James,  in  i8tf2.  It  has  the  Aspley 
title-page.  It  is  in  eighteenth-century  binding.  The  measure- 
ments are  7i"  x  ^\'\ 

The  copy  belonging  to  A.  H.  Huth  has  the  Wri^t  No.  viii 
imprint.    It  was  for  many  years  in  the  Bentinck  library  The  Huth 
at  Varel,  near  Oldenburg,  and  formed  part  of  a  volume  of  ^^' 
tracts  which  had  been  bound  together  in  1728.    The  volume 
was  first  noticed  by  Professor  IVcho  Mommsen  in  \%j7^ 
when  the  Bentinck  library  was  cuspersed  by  sale.    It  was 
purchased  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  but  was  sold  at  a  sale  of  his 
books  in  1 8 f  8,  when  it  was  acquired  by  Henry  Huth,  &ther  of 
the  present  owner,  (through  the  bookseller  Lilly)  for  £\^^ 
7/.  od.    The  copy  is  somewhat  dirty,  the  tqp  margins  are  cut 
close,  and  some  of  the  print  in  the  headlines  is  shaved' 

Of  the  copies  in  America,  the  most  interesting  belongs  No.  ix. 
to  Mr.  R  Dwight  Church  of  New  York.    It  has  the  Wright  JJ^"*"'' 
imprint,  is  bound  in  brown  morocco  by  Charles  Lewis,  and  copy 
measures  6^  x  f ".    At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  purchased  by  Narcissus  Luttrell  for  one  shilling.    It  sub- 
sequently  belonged  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  it 
bears,  and  it  was  sold  in  1800  at  the  sale  of  Steevens'  library 
for  £1  1 9/.  od.    It  was  then  acquired  by  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgne,  at  the  sale  of  whose  library  in   181 2   it  fetched 

'  A  copy  of  Shakespeare's  <  Poems  and  Sonnets  *  dated  1^09  is  mentioned 
in  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  die  library  of  Eari  Howe,  at  Gopsall,  Leicester- 
shire. The  library  was  bequeathed,  with  the  Gopsall  pitoerty,  to  Lord  Howe's 
ancestor,  William  Penn  Aseheton  Curzoo,  by  Charles  Jennens,  tiie  virtuosou 
and  friend  of  Handel,  in  1773.  But  the  earliest  edition  of  the  S^mmeis  in  Lord 
Howe's  library  at  G<^»all  proves  on  examination  (which  Lotd  Howe  invited 
me  there  to  make)  to  be  Lintott's  edition  of  1710— in  which  the  title-page  of 
the  i6of  edition  of  the  Snmeis  is  reproduced. 

I  2 
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TheEdition 

OF  1^09. 


No.  X. 
The  Halsey 
copy,  for- 
merly at 
Row£int. 


No.  XI. 
The  White 
copy. 


Poems  of 
1^40. 

Description. 


^21  10/.  od.  It  was  again  sold  at  Evans'  sale  rooms  in 
a  valuable  collection  of  ^  Books  of  a  Gentleman  gone  abroad ', 
on  Jan.  if,  1830,  for  ;f 29  i or.  6d.y  and  was  afterwards  acquired 
by  George  Daniel,  whose  monogram  G.  D.  is  stamped  on  the 
cover.  It  fetched  at  the  Daniel  sale  of  1 8  64  ^22  f  i  f/.  od.^  and 
afterwards  passed  into  the  collection  of  Almon  W.  Griswold  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Church  purchased  it  of  Mr.  Griswold  through 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co,  of^  New  York  in  1889  for  jf  1,000 
(f,ooo  dollars).  The  title-page  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  in 
the  Grolier  Club's  ^  Catalogue  of  original  and  early  editirais ', 
1891',  p.  i8j'. 

Mr.  F-  R.  Halsey,  of  New  York,  is  the  owner  of  the  copy 
formerly  belonging  to  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  of  Rowfant, 
which  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  of  New  York  in 
Jan.  i90f.  This  copy  has  the  Aspley  imprint.  It  seems  to  be 
the  *  imperfect '  copy  sold  at  the  Jolley  sale  in  London  in 
1 8  44  for  A  3  ; '  and  successively  in  the  libraries  of  Edward 
Vernon  Utterson,  at  whose  sale  in  18  f  2  it  fetched  ^^30  fs,  od,; 
of  J.  O.  Halliwell[-PhillippsJ,  who  sold  it  for  ^41  in  18  5'(J, 
when  it  was  acquired  by  Sir  William  Tite.  At  the  Tite  sale 
in  1 874  it  seems  to  have  been  bought  by  Messrs.  Ellis  &  White 
for  the  late  Frederick  Locker  Lampson  for  £if  i  o/.  od.  The 
title  and  dedication  are  supplied  in  admirable  facsimile  by 
Harris.     The  volume  is  bound  in  extra-morocco  by  J.  Clarke. 

A  third  copy  in  America,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
White  of  Brooklyn,  also  has  the  title-page  and  dedication  in 
facsimile.  It  measures  tff"  x  y\  The  volume  was  bound  by 
Charles  Lewis  and  acquired  by  the  present  owner  in  New 
York  in  1887. 

The  edition  of  1 64.0  is  an  octavo  of  ninety-seven  leaves 
without  pagination,  and  is  made  up  in  two  distinct  parts — 

'  Dibdin  writes  somewhat  mysteriously  of  JoUor's  copy,  despite  its  imper- 
fections,  thus :  ^  The  history  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Jolley  copy  is  one  of 
singular  interest,  almost  sufficient  to  add  another  day  to  a  bibUograi^iical 
decameron.  Tbe  copy  is  in  pristine  condition,  and  looks  as  if  snatched  from 
the  press.'  Bound  up  with  the  ^nms  mul  Adonis  of  1 594  (see  Femis  and  Adorns^ 
Census  No.  II,  Briti^  Museum  copy),  it  was  acquired  by  Jolley  for  a  few  pence 
in  a  Lancashire  ramble. 
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the  first  of  five  leaves  and  the  second  of  ninety-two.    The    Poems  of 
first  part,  of  five  leaves,  is  supplementary  to  the  rest  of  the      '^^**- 
work.     On  the  third   and   fourth   leaves   are   respectively  The  supple- 
the  signatures  *2j  *3,  a  form  of  signature  which  indicates  that  ™«n^»«y 
the  sheet  to  which  it  is  attached  was  prepared  and  printed  ^^* 
after  the  rest  of  the  volume  was  ready  for  the  press.    These 
supplemeintary  pages  contain  a  frontispiece  facing  the  title, 
presenting    a    carefiilly-elaborated    cut    of   the    Droeshout 
engraving  of  the  First  Folio  signed  ^  W.  M.  Sculpsit  \    The 
engraver  was  William  Marshall,  an  artist  of  repute.    The 
lower  half  of  the  plate  is  occupied  by  eight  lines  of  verse, 
of  which   the  first  six  consist  of  three  couplets  drawn  at 
haphazard  from  Ben  Jonson's  eulogy  in  the  First  Folio.    The 
concluding  couplet — 

For  ever  live  thy  fame,  the  world  to  tell. 
Thy  like  no  age  shall  ever  parallel. 

alone  seems  original/     The  title-page  of  the  supplementary 
leaves  runs : — 

Poems:  \  Written  |  by  Wil.  Shake-speare  |  Gent.  |  [Printer's 
device  with  motto  *  Heb.  Ddim.  Heb.  Ddiev.']  Printed  at  Lan- 
den  by  Tho.  Cotes^  and  are  |  to  be  sold  by  lohn  Betum^  dwelling 
in  I  St.  Dunstan^s  Church-yard,     i  ^40. 

On  leaf  ♦  2  b^ins  *  Address  to  the  Reader ',  signed  I.  B., 
i.e.  John  Benson,  the  publisher  and  bookseller.  On  leaf  *3 
b^ins  a  piece  of  commendatory  verse  <  Vpon  Master  William 
Shakespeare,  the  Deceased  Authour,  and  his  Poems '  occupying 
three  pages  and  signed  ^  Leon.  Digges  ^  On  the  back  of  leaf 
*4  are  seven  commendatory  couplets  headed  *  Of  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare '  and  signed  John  Warren.  There  the  first  part 
of  the  volume  ends. 

The  second   and    substantive    portion    of  the  volume  The  sub- 
follows   immediately.     It  begins  with   a  second  title-pajge,  ^^^^ 
identical  at  all  points  with  the  first,  save  for  the  omission  the  book, 
of  the  date,  1^40,  in  the  last  line.    This  title  is  printed  on 

*  The  first  three  couplets  are  respectively  Jonson's  lines  17,  18,  4.7,  4.8, 
and  3,4. 
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Poems  of  the  first  leaf  of  a  sheet  bearing  the  signature  A.  The  text 
'^^^*  b^;ins  on  a  leaf  which  is  signed  A  2,  and  headed  <  Poems 
by  Wil.  Shake-speare,  Gent.'  Thenceforth  the  signatures 
are  r^^arly  marked,  viz,  A  2,  A3~M4  in  eights.  The 
contents  become  very  miscellaneous  and  are  by  many  hands 
after  leaf  G  (recto),  on  which  ajppears  Shakespeare's  last 
sonnet,  CLI V.  After  an  interval  or  four  leaves,  on  G  f  (verso^ 
b^ins  A  Lovers  Complaint^  which  finishes  on  Ha  (verso),  and 
is  succeeded  by  Heywood's  two  <  Epistles '  from  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  of  itfia  (Hj  recto-K4  recto).  The  following  leaves 
down  to  Li  (verso)  are  successively  occupied  by  Marlowe's 
poem,  <Liue  with  me  and  be  my  loue',  witn  Raleigh^ 
reply  (in  the  text,  not  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  but  of 
EnglamPs  Helicon) ;  another  [reply]  of  the  same  nature  (from 
EnglamPs  Helicon) ;  <  Take  oh  take  those  lippes  away '  (from 
Fletcher's  Bloody  Brother  in  two  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  only 
appeared  in  Measure  for  Measure^  iv.  i.  i~tf)  j  *Let  the  bird  of 
lowest  lay '  with  the  ^  Threnes '  (from  Chester's  Loves  Martyr^ 
I  do  I,  where  it  is  assigned  to  Shakespeare);  <Why  should  this 
a  Desart  be'  (from  Js  Ton  Like  Ity  iii.  2.  133-^2)}  Milton's 
Epitaph  from  the  Second  Folio;  Basse's  sonnet  from  the 
First  Folio ;  and  a  previously  unprinted  ^  El^ie  on  the  death 
of  that  famous  Writer  and  Actor,  Mr.  William  Shakespeare '. 
On  signature  La  (reao)  is  introduced  a  new  section  headed : 
<An  addition  of  some  excellent  poems,  to  those  precedent,  of 
renowned  Shakespeare,  by  other  gentlemen.'  Sixteen  separate 
poems  follow  with  the  following  titles:  «His  Mistresse  Drawne', 
signed  B.  L. ;  *  Her  minde ',  signed  B[en]  I[onsonJ  j  <  To  Ben. 
lohnson',  signed  F[rancis]  B[eaumont]}  <His  Mistris  Shade' 
(from  Herrick's  Hesperides)  ^y  ^Lavinia  walking  in  a  frosty 
morning';  *A  Sigh  sent  to  his  Mistresse';  ^An  Allegorical 
allusion  of  melancholy  thoughts  to  Bees ',  signed  I.  G. ;  <The 
Primrose'  (from  Herrick's  Hesperides)\  <A  Sigh'  (by  Thomas 
Carew);  < A  Blush ' ;  <  Orpheus  Lute ';  « Am  I  dispis'd  because 
you  say'  (from  Herrick's  Hesperides)\  < Vpon  a  Gentlewoman 
walking  on  the  Grasse';  «On  his  Love  going  to  Sea' 
(assigned   to  Carew);   and  <Aske  me  no  more  where  hue 
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bestovves '  (by  Carew).      A  typed  ^csimile  of  the   i  ^40    Poems  of 
volume  was  issued  by  Alfred  Kussell  Smith  in  iSSj*.  '^^®- 

The  volume  is  comparatively  common.  The  earliest  The  copies 
mention  of  its  sale  by  auction  was  in  1*83,  but  the  price  15,^^^^ 
it  fetched  is  unknown*  It  sold  for  a  shilling  at  Dr.  Francis 
Bernard's  sale  in  itfS8.  Just  a  century  later  a  copy  fetched 
9/.  at  Thomas  Pearson's  sale.  The  highest  price  it  has  yet 
reached  at  public  auction  is  £1 06 j  which  was  realized  at  the 
Turner  sale  in  June,  1 888.  Smce  that  date  a  dozen  copies,  in 
very  varying  condition,  have  been  publicly  sold  at  lower 
prices.  Copies  are  in  the  following  public  libraries  in  England: 
The  British  Museum,  two  copies  (one  in  Grenville  collection, 
measuring  f-^"'  x  3^'^,  and  one,  C.  3  9.  a.  40,  without  portrait) ; 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Malone  collection ;  Trinity  Col- 
1^^  Cambridge,  Capell  collection,  measuring  s^'  ^  iV  i  ^^e 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Library,  Birmingham;  and  the  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Library,  Stratfbrd-on-Avon. 

In  America  the  puolic  libraries  possessing  copies  include : 
New  York  Public  Library  (Lenox  collection),  Boston  Public 
Library  (Barton  collection). 

Among  private  owners  in  America  Mr.  Robert  Hoe  of 
New  York  owns  the  very  fine  copy,  bound  by  Charles  Lewis, 
measuring  Stz'>^i\'\  which  fetched  £106  at  the  sale  in 
London  at  Sotheby's  on  June  18,  1888,  of  the  library  of 
Robert  Samuel  Turner.  Heber's  (imperfect^  copy  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Fumess  of  Philadelpnia. 


SHAKE-SPEARES 

S  O  N  N  E  T  I 

Neuer  before  Im^natidf'''^   r^ 


AT  LONDON 
By  G,£U  forT.  T.  and  are 


TO.THE.ONLIE.BEGETTER.OF. 

THESE.  IN  SVING.  SONNETS. 

M'.W.  H.    ALL.HAPPINESSE. 

AND.THAT.ETERNITIE. 

PROMISED. 

BY. 

OVR.EVERLIVING.POET. 

WISHETR 

THE.  WELL-WISHING. 

ADVENTVRER.IN. 

SETTING. 

FORTH. 


r.  T. 


S  H  A  K  K"!  P  K  A  R  S  S» 

SONHETS, 

T^Rom  ftiieft  ocKHtei  we  flefire  iKietl!^ 

X^  Thtt  ther^  bcantin  X^  nlgbt  ocucr  (Bc^ 
But  as  the  riper  UKMild  by  time  deccafei 
His  tender  bciie  ruiehi  beaie  hit  memory: 
But  thou  contradea  to  thine  owne  bright  eyes, 
Feed'A  thy  lighttfixne  with  itife  rubfl«uialifewdU 
Maliinei  famine  wbaeaboundancc  lies. 
Thy  fcBe  thy  foe^  thy  fweet  fclfe  loo  CToeU: 
Thou  thit  ari  now  the  y,  orldt  ftefti  onumeotf 
And  only  herauld  to  the  gaudy  rpring. 
Within  thine  owne  bud  butieil  ihy  content. 
And  tender  chorle  makl)  wait  in  iiiggarding: 
Pitty  the  world,or  clfe  thit  glutton  be, 
To  catc  the  wotkb  dyc,by  tbe  gr«ic  and  thee 
s 
\7"\7Hen  fortie  Winters  (hall  bclcige  ihybww, 
^    ^  AnddiggedcepirencbcsinthybcauticsGclila 
Thy  youihei  proud  iiaery  fo  gaz'd  on  now, 
Wilbe  a  totter'd  weed  otTmaiworth  held: 
Then  beinga)kt,where  all  thybeautielies. 
yfhtn  all  the  neaTurc  of  thy  lu(}y  daies; 
To  fay  within  tbioe  owne  dcepefunlcen  eyes. 
Were  an  aU-catiogdiame,^  thriftlcfle  praile. 
How  iDUcb  mote  praife  dcieni'd  thy  beauties  vie. 
If  thou  couldft  anlwoc  thU  faire  child  of  mine 
Shall  fum  R7  eouDt,aDd  make  my  old  cicuTc 
Preouii^hUbcauicbyiucccfiion  thine;  . 


SffAftl-fflAlBf 

This  weretc  be  new  made  whcrnAott  art  ovld. 
And  fee  thy  blood  vf  aimr  wbco  ^loa  fcdlft  it.  coulot 

LOokein  thy  glalTe  and  tell  the  Ace  thouTaMft* 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  flioald^lbrme  aaochrr,. 
Whofe^ihrepaiige  if ijowth^tt  npt  raneweft^ 
Thou  dWft  beguile  the  wprid^rnblcflc  fane  mother.. 
For  where  it  Qit  Co  Airewhofe  ytY-etrd  woii4w. 
DifHaiiies  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry? 
Or  who  is  he  fo  fend  wtQ  oe  the  tombe^ 
Ofhis  felfe  Ibtie  to  flop  po^brltyt 
Thou  art  thy  mothers  gltflfe  aad  (he  in  thee- 
Calls  backe  theiouely  April!  of  her  prime. 
So  thpu  through  windowes  of  thine  age  fliait  Ctt$ . 
Oilbight  of  wrinkles  this  thy  goulden  dme* 
But  if thou.liue  remcmbreonocto  be. 
Die  fingle  and^tlunc  Image  dies  wtdi  tiiMw 


VNthriftytoucIinefle  why  Aofk  thou  i^end,. 
Vponthy  (hlfc  thy  beauties  legacy? 
Natures  beaueft  giues  nothing  but  dodi  lend^ 
And  being  (ranck  (he  lends  to  thofe  are  fieet^ 
Then  bcaiitious  nigard  why  dooMbau^bigtc^, 
The  bouotiotf  s  largefle  giueo  thee  tonioe?. 
Ptofitfes  «ferer  why  dooft  thou  We 
So  great  t  Amme  of  fummes  vet  caaHliiotBue?' 
For  bauing  traffike  witbthjr  felfe  alofie» . 
Thou  of  iby  f^lfe  thy  fweet  lelfe  doft  deceaue^^ 
Then  how  when  nature  calls  thee  tabe  gone^ . 
What  acceptable  e^M^  caa'fttbottlcMtc? 
Thy  Tnufd  beauty  muft  be  tomb'd  vafh  thee. 


I*  ^ 

THoie  howert  diat  vrith  geow  woilDe  d!d  fbtfi^^ 
The  loucly  gaze  where  euery  eye  doth.d  mtt 


SONKBTI* 

And  thtc  Tnfaire  which  fwtly  doch  exccUt 
For  nciier  retting  time  leads  Summer  on, 
To  hidioui  winter  and  confounds  him  that* 
Sap  cbeckc  niih  froft  and  hiftie  leau^s  quite  gon# 
Bnmy  ofe-fiiow*d  and  barenes  euenr  whoc^ 
Then  were  not  funoiersdiftillation  left 
A  liquid  priibner  pent  in  waUs  ofrialle. 
Beauties  effect  with  beauty  were  befcft^ 
Nor  it  nor  noe  remembrance  what  it  was. 
But  flowers  diftilVl  though  they  with  winter 
Lecle  but  theirihoW|their  fubflaoce  flilllittcafwccCc 
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THen  let  net  whiters  wragged  hand  deface ^ 
In  thee  thy  fiimmer  ere  thou  be  diftii'd: 
Make  fweet  foaie  tiaU;treafure  thou  fimie  plKC^ 
With  beaucits  treafure  ere  it  be  lelfe  kil'ds 
That  Tie  is  not  forbidden  fiery. 
Which  happies  thole  that  pay  the  willing  kncf 
Tiiat^s  for  my  ftlTc  t»  lirera  an  other  tliee^ 
Or  ten  times  hapoier  l>e  it  ten  for  one. 
Ten  times  thy  felte  were  hjppio:  then  thou  arty 
If  ten  of  tliine  ten  times  rengur*d  thee. 
Then  what  could  death  doe  if  thou  ihould'ft  depart^ 
Leaning  thee  lining  in  poftcrity ? 
Be  not  felfc-wild  for  thou  art  mudi  too  (airCt 
Tobe  deaths  cooqueft  and  make  wotmeatlUoebeite^ 
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LOe  in  the  Orient  when  the  gradous  light. 
Lifts  fp  his  l>ucning  head,each  mder  eye 
Doth  homaee  to  Us  new  appearing  (igh^ 
Senung  wim  lookes  his  iamd  maiefty, 

Andhauingdknb'dthe  AeeMVplieaiieidy  hilL 
Rclbnbling  flfoog  yowb  in  nis  middle  age^ 

Tet  mortaUbekca  adott  hia  beauty  ftilig 

Attending  oo  his  fpoulden  pifmriinaget 

But  lAanfaBi  higtiHBwfl  pMi  with  wcqr  cer^ 


•o 


like  feeble  age  he  reeUdi  from  the  d«r. 
The  eyesTfore  doriou$)o6w  eonuerted  are 
From  hit  low  trad  and  looke  an  odier  ways 
So  tboiwhy  felfe  oat-geing  in  thy  ooow 
Vnlok'dondkftvnle&thou  getatoone. 
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MVficfc  to  heare,why  heac'ft  thoo  oofek  ftdly. 
SwceB  with  fweetswarte  not  ,ioirdelight»ui  lop 
Why  lou'ft  thou  that  which  thou  rtcetua  i»t  gladJjr, 
Of  elfe  r*tcau'ft  withj>leafiire  thine  annoy  ^ 
If  the  trqccohcwdof  well  tuned  fcund^ 
By  rnions  married  do  oftndihineeate. 
They  do  but  fweetly  chide  thee,  who  confoun<a 
Infinglentffe  theparta  that  thou  fhouldRbeare.- 
Marke  how  one  ftring  fweethuiband  to  aaot»i»> 
Sirikei  each  in  each  by  mutuaU  ocdcrin^ 
Refembltng  fierouid  child,  and  happy  niotbcr» 
WhoallinooejonepleafinBnoudofinet 
Whofefpeechlefle  fonf;  being  many,leenBn§one^ 
Snga  thi$  » theeihou  fiagU  wilt  pr oue  none. 
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IS  it  for  feare  to  wet «  widdowei  eye. 
That  thou  confum'ft  thy  lelfe  in  fing|eli< 
jOuifthoaifluleflelhalthapUMlle,    ,  .      ,^ 
Hie  world  Witt  waile  thee  like  •  imkelcic  i»^ 
The  wodd  wUbe  thy  widdow  and  ftUI  wcm.. 
Iliattboa  no  forme  of  tbc«haft  left  bcMod. 
When  eueiy  prioat  widdow  well  may  keepcb 
By  childrens  eye«M  huibaada  Ihapc  in  mtodex- 
liooke  what  an  wthtift  in  the  world  doch  Q>eod< 
ShiftsbuchU place/orftiUthe world inioyea  it 

Bat  beautka  mflci  hath  in  the  world  an  cn4 

And  kept  mvfik  the  trier  ibdeftroyes  ie 
(i^loue  toward  othen  in  that  bofome  fits 
Tint  «n  lumielfe  filcb  awidiotis  flunaecomoMtt. 


SoNNBT$« 
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FOifhmttdtnythtt  tbm.  bear*ff  loucto  any 
Who  for  thy  iclfc  art  lb  Toprouidcnt 

Graunc  if  thou  wttt»thou  art  belou*d  of  many» 

But  that  thou  none  lou'ft  is  moft  euidcnc: 

For  thou  art  (b  pofleft  with  murdrous  hatCt 

That  gainft  thy  felfe  thou  ftickfi  not  to  confpirt. 

Seeking  that  Mtutious  roofe  to  ruinate 

Which  to  repaire  ihould  be  thy  chiefe  dcfire : 

O  change  tl^  thoueht^that  I  may  change  my  minde^ 

Shall  hate  be  faircrTog*d  then  gentle  loue? 

Be  as  thy  presence  is  graci  ous  and  kind. 

Or  to  thy  ielfe  at  leafi  kind  harted  proue^ 
Make  thee  an  other  felfe  for  loue  of  me, 
That  beauty  (till  may  liuc  in  thine  or  thee* 
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AS  (aft  as  thou  (halt  wane  fo  fad  thou  grow^ft. 
In  one  of  thine,firom  that  which  thou  departed, 
And  that  frefli  bloud  which  yongly  thou  beftow'ft. 
Thou  maift  call  thine,when  thou  from  youth  conuertcft^ 
Herein  liues  wifdome,beauty,and  increafe, 
Withoutthisfollie,age,and  could  decay. 
If  all  Were  minded  fo,the  times  (hould  cea(e. 
And  threelroore  yeare  would  make  the  world  away: 
Let  tho(e  whom  nature  hath  not  made  for  (lore, 
Har(h,featurele(re,and  rude ,  barrenly  perridi, 
Lookc  whom  (lie  beft  indow'd^e  gaue  the  more; 
Which  bountious  euift  thou  (Kouldft  in  bounty  cherridi. 
She  caru'd  thee  tor  her  (cale^and  men t  therby. 
Thou  (houldft  print  more,not  let  that  coppy  die. 
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'Hen  1  doe  count  the  clock  that  tels  the  time. 
And  fee  the  braue  day  funck  in  hidious  night. 

When  1  behold  the  violet  pad  prime. 

And  fable  curls  or  (iluer  d  ore  with  white : 

When  lofty  trees  I  fee  barren  ofleaues. 

Which  erft  from  heat  did  canopie  th  e  her d 

B}  And 
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And  Sonuners  grecne  all  girded  vp  in  (heauet 
Borne  on  the  bcare  with  white  and  briftly  beards 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  qneftion  make 
That  thou  among  the  waftes  of  time  muft  goc. 
Since  fweets  and  oeauties  do  them-fehies  tosUkCp 
And  die  as  fall  as  they  fee  others  grow^ 
And  nothing  gainft  Times  fletb  can  make  defence 
Saue  breed  to  braue  liim,when  be  takes  thee  hence. 

QThat  you  were  your  Iclfe^but  lone  you  ate 
No  longer  yours,then  you  your  (elfe  here  liiie^ 
Againfi  this  cumming  end  you  mould  prepare. 
And  your fwcct  fcmblance  to  fomc  other  giue. 
So  (hould  tliat  beauty  which  you  hold  in  Icafe 
Find  nodetermination^thenyouwere 
You  fclfc  again  after  your  felfes  deceaie. 
When  your  fweet  UTue  your  fweet  fonne  (hould  bcatC^ 
Who  lets  Co  faif  e  a  houfe  fall  to  decay, 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  rphold, 
Againft  the  Rormy  guHs  of  winters  day 
And  barren  rage  of  deaths  ctemall  cold> 

O  none  but  vnthrifts,deare  my  loue  you  know* 

You  had  a  Father^let  your  Son  fay  ib. 

NOt  fion  the  ftars  do  Imy  iud^emem(Juckc^ 
And  yet  me  thinkes  I  haue  Aftronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  of  good^or  euil  lucke, 
Ofplagues.of  dearths.orfeafons  quadlity. 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brcefe  mynuits  tell; 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rainc  and  windc# 
Or  fay  with  Princes  if  it  (hal  go  wel 
By  oft  prediA  that  I  in  heaucn  finde. 
But  from  thine  des  my  knowledge  I  deriue^ 
And  conftant  ftars  in  them  I  read  fuch  trt 
As  truth  and  boiutie  flial  together  thriue 
If ftom  cby  icifciCQ  ftore  chw  wouldft  cooucrti 

Pi 
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Or  clTe  oftbct  this  I  pronoflicat^ 

Thy  aulisTnithcs  uid  Bcautia  doottit  and  date*. 

V^  Hen  I  cMfidcr  cuerv  ihing  thac  grovatM 
Holds  m  pctfcAioii  Dttt  a  Dtdc  moment. 
That  dits Jiuge  ftage  prefentech  nought  but  fliowea 
Whereon  the  Stan  io  fecret  influence  comment. 
When  Iiiercesue  thac  men  as  planu  increaie, 
Cheared  and  checkt  euen  by  the  (elfe-lame  skie: 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful!  fap^t  height  decita&p 
And  were  their  braue  ftate  out  ofniemory. 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconftant  ftay. 
Sets  you  rood  r  ich  in  youth  before  my  figh^ 
Where  vi-alHiill  time  dcbateth  with  decay 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  fullied  nigh% 

And  all  in  war  with  Time  for  loue  of  yoa 

As  he  takes  from  ycu^I  iograft  you.  new* 

US 

BVt  wh?rc(ore  do  not  you  a.  mightier  vraie 
Make  warrc  yppon  this  bloudie  tirant  ttmc?4 
And  fertifieyour  fclfe  in  your  decay 
With  meanes  more  blcfTcd  then  my. barren  rime? 
Now  (land  yoiton  the  top  ofhappie  houres. 
And  many  maiden  gardens  yetfniet, 
With  vertuous  wifh  would  beare  your  litting  flowerij 
Much  liker  then  your  paintcdicountcrfeit:  ' 
So  fliould  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repai  re 
Which  this  (Times  pcnfcl  or  my pnpiU pen) 
Neither  in  inward  wonbnor  outward  faira 
Can  make  you  liueyourlclfe  in  eics  ofmen^ 
To  giucaway  youc  felie,keeps  your  ftlfe  fUDy 
And  you muft  hut  drawne  by  your  owne  fweet  sktfl». 

\7\7Ho  will  bclceue  my  rerfe  in  time  to  come ' 
^'   ^  Ifit  were  fUd  with  your  nxoft  high  deicrts? 

8:4  Ibough 


Though  yet  heauen  knowet  it  U  bite  ts  1  tombf     

Which  hides  your  life ,  tnd  Oieyrtt  not  halfe  your  picm 

If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyei^ 

And  in  frefli  numbers  number  ill  your  graccf  , 

The  age  to  come  would  fay  this  Poet  lies. 

Such  hcauenly  touches  nere  toucht  earthly  facet* 

So  fliould  my  papers  (yellowed  with  their  age) 

Be  fcornUlike  old  men  of  Icflc  truth  then  tongue^ 

And  your  true  rights  be  temid  a  Poets  rage. 

And  ftretched  miter  of  an  Antique  fong. 

But  were  fome  childe  of  yours  aliue  that  timey 
You  (hould  liue  twifc  in  it,and  in  my  rim^ 

zS. 

SHall  I  compare  thee  to  a  Summers  day? 
Thou  art  more  iouely  and  more  temperate: 
Rough  windes  do  fliake  the  darling  buds  of  M aiCf 
And  Sommcrs  Icafc  hath  all  too  (hort  a  dace: 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaucn  fhincs^ 
And  often  U  his  gold  complexion  dimmed. 
And  euery  faire  from  faire  fome-dme  declines , 
By  chance,or  natures  changing  courfc  vntrim*d: 
But  thy  etemall  Sommer  fhall  not  fade. 
Nor  loofe  poflcffion  of  that  faire  thou  ow'ft. 
Nor  fhall  death  brag  thou  wandr'ft  in  his  ftiad^ 
When  in  eternal  1  lines  to  time  thou  grow*A, 
So  long  as  men  can  breath  or  eyes  can  (er , 
So  long  Hues  ihis^and  this  giues  life  to  thee, 

T^Euouring  time  blunt  thou  the  Lyops  ptwea, 
-■-^And  make  the  eanh  deuoure  her  ownc  fwcet  bioo4j 
Plucke  the  keene  teeth  from  the  fierce  Tygers  yawob 
And  bume  the  long  liu  d  Pharnix  inber  btoo^ 
Make  glad  and  forry  feafons  as  thou  fleet*!!. 
And  do  what  ere  thou  wilt  fwift-footed  time 
To  the  wide  world  and  all  her  fading  fweets: 
Bat  I  forbid  thee  one  moft  bainous  aime, 

O 


SoMNITI* 

O  c$me  not  with  thy  howcrs  wj  louet  faire  brow^ 

Ndr  draw  noe  lines  therewith  tnine  antique  pen. 

Him  in  thy  courfc  fntainted  doc  allow. 

For  beaiitiet  pattcrne  to  fucceding  men. 

Yet  doc  thy  worft  ould  Time  ni/pight  thy  wrong. 
My  louc  fliall  in  my  vcr(e  eucr  liue  youag. 
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AWomans  face  with  natures  owne  hand  painted, 
Haftc  thou  the  Mafter  MiOris  ofmy  paflion, 
A  womans  gentle  Itart  but  not  acquainted 
With  (hiftirg  change  as  is  falfe  womens  fafliiony 
An  eye  more  bright  then  theirs,lcn*e  falfe  in  fowling: 
Gilding  the  obte6l  w  here*Tpon  it  gazeth, 
A  man  in  hew  all  i7!nr/ in  bis  coiitrowling. 
Which  ftealrs  mens  eyes  and  womeos  Ibules  amalcth. 
And  for  a  woman  wen  thou  firft  created. 
Till  nature  as  (he  wrought  thee  fell  a  dotinge^ 
And  by  addition  me  ofthee  defeated. 
By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpofe  nothing. 

Bur  (ince  (he  prickt  thee  out  for  womens  pleafurCi, 
Mine  bethy  loue  and  thy  louei  vfe  cbeir  ueafure* 
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SO  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  Mufe, 
Stird  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verie. 
Who  heauen  it  (elfe  for  ornamenc  doth  ^(c, 
And  cuery  fair^  with  his  faire  doth  reherie, 
Making  a  coopelment  of  proud  compare 
With  Sunne  and  Moone, with  earth  and  feas  rich  gems; 
With  ApriUs  firft  borne  flowers  and  all  things  rare. 
Thai  heauens  ayre  in  this  huge  rondure  hems, 
O  let  me  true  in  loae  but  truly  write. 
And  then  beleeue  me,fny  lone  is  as  faire^ 
As  any  mothers  chiIde,tnoug|i  not  Co  bright 
As  thofe  gottld  ^ndellsfhrt  in  heauens  ayer.* 
Let  them  fay  more  that  like  ofheare-w  wdl^ 
I  wjU  not  prayfe  that  purpofe  not  to  lelL 

C  tft 
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MY  glaflc  (hall  noc  pcrTwadc  me  I  am  oul<l. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  ate  ofone  date. 
But  when  in  thee  times  forrwes  I  behould, 
Theolook  1  death  my  dates  Oiould  cxpiate« 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doch  cotter  thee. 
Is  but  the  (ecmely  rayment  ofiny  heart, 
Which  in  thy  breft  doth  liiie^af  tiit ne  in  me* 
How  can  Tthetrbe  elder  then  thou  an? 
O  cherefrire  louebeof  rhy  felfe  ib  wary. 
As  I  not  for  m^  ielfe,biit  ibr  thee  u  lit. 
Bearing  thy  heart  v\  hich  I  will  keepe  fo  chary 
As  tender  niirfe  her  babe  from  faring  ill, 

Prefume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mme  is  flatne^ 
Thou  gau^  mc  th:ne  not  to  giuebacke  againe. 

AS  annuierftAaAorofithcftage, 
WHO  WKD  tits  reare  it  |nc  oeiioea  iHaparc* 
Or  fome  fierce  thine  repleatwith  too  much  rage, 
Wiiofb  ftrengchs  aoondance  weakens  hisowne  hearti  ■ 
So  I  for  feare  ortrttit;&rget  to  fay. 
The  perfcA  ceremony  of  louts  right. 
And  in  mine  owne  tones  ftfengch  iceme  to  decay, 
Ore-charg'd  with  bunhcb  of  mine  owoe  kmea  might: 
O  let  my  books  be  then  the  ekx}uence^ 
Aod  domb  prefagcrs  of  my  fpeaking  btefl^ 
Wlio  pleade  for  loiM,aiKi  ipok  for  itcompeocc. 
More  then  th  at  (oifige  that  oiocc  hath  more  eipt eft. 
O  leame  to  read  what  filent  lone  hath  writ. 
To  hcarc  wit  eies  beloi^  to  toues  fine  wiht. 

Ml'ie  eye  hath  played  the  painter  and  hath  fteeld| 
I  by  oeauries  forme  in  uble  ot  my  heait^ 
My  body  ts  the  f^ame  wherein  ti'flheldy 
A  jdperipe6lm;:«tis  bett  Painters  art. 
For  chroug)  1  the  Painter  muft  you  fee  his  skill. 


Sonnets* 

Tofindc  where  yowr  true  Image  pi^rM  licsj 
Which  in  my  bofomcs  (hop  i»  hanging  ftil. 
That  hath  his  window  cs  glazed  with  thine  eves: 
Now  fee  what  good-turnes  eyes  for  e»es  haue  done. 
Mine  eyes  hauedrawfie  thy  ftiape,and  thine  for  mc 
/  re  wtndowet  to  my  breft,  where-chrough  the  Sun 
DeKghts  to  peepe^to.gazc  therein  oo  thee 
Yet  eyes  this  cuunin<;  want  to  grace  their  arc 
They  draw  but  w  bat  they  fee  jknow  not  the  hart* 

IEt  thofc  who  are  in  fauof  with  their  ftart^ 
« Of publike  honour  tod  pfood  tittra  boft. 

M  hiUt  I  \\  heme  fortune  of  f  ich  try  imipS  bars  is 

Viiloolct  for  ioy  in  that  I  honour  n  oft; 

Gr.  ai  Princes  fauotites  their  faire  leaues  fpretd. 

But  as  t!>c  Marygold  it  the  Ains  eyr. 

And  m  them-leluts  their  prid ;  lies  buried^ 

For  at  t  frowne  they  in  their  glory  die. 

The*painefull  warricr  faoiofed  for  word^ 

After  a  thoulandriSnries  once  fbild, . 

Is  firom  the  bx>ke  ofhonour  ra(ed  quite. 

And  all  the  rcH  foqgot  for  which  he  coil(b 
T  hen  happy  I  tbac  louc  and  am  beloued 
Where  I  may  Jioc  rcmoue,nor  be  rcoaoiied. 

LOrd  of  my  fouetCo  whocne  in  Taflibge 
Thy  mcnit  hath  my  outie  flrongly  kmQ 
To  thee  I  fend  this  written  aoibtflage 
To  witnefle  duty,  not  to  (hew  my  wic. 
Duty  (6  great,w  bich  wit  fo  poore  as  mine 
May  make  feeme  bare^in  wanting  words  to  (hew  I4 
But  thu  I  hope  fome  cood-conreipt  of  thine 
In  thy  ibules  tboughtf  all naked^  w ill  biftow  its 
Til  whatfoeuer  ftar  that  guides  my  mouing, 
points  on  me  gratioufly  with  (aire  alpedl^ 
And  puts  apparrcll  on  nay  tottered  louiog^ 

C  a  To 


Smaki*svi  Atlt, 

To  Hiow  me  wonh^  of  chcir  (wcccrtipcA^ 
Then  imy  I  dare  co  boaft  how  I  doc  loue  thee. 
Til  then,not  (how  my  head  where  ihouiuaU)  proceire 

V^  Eary  with  toyIe,T  haft  me  to  my  bed , 

The  deare  repofc  for  lims  with  trauaill  tired. 
But  then  begins  a  ioumy  in  my  head 
To  worke  my  mind^whcn  boddiea  work's  expired. 
For  then  my  thouzhts(rrom  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zelous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 
And  keepe  my  drooping  eye-lids  open  wide. 
Looking  on  darknes  which  the  blind  doe  iee* 
Siue  that  my  foules  imaginary  fight 
Prclcnts  their  fliaddoe  to  my  fighiles  vievr. 
Which  like  a  iewellChunge  in  gatVly  oight) 
Makes  blacke  night  bcaucious^aad  her  old  face  new. 
Loe  thus  by  day  my  lims^by  night  my  mind^ 
For  thee^and  for  tnj  Tclfcnoe  quiet  nadc« 
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HO w  can  I  then  rcturne  in  happy  plight 
That  am  dcbard  the  bcnifit  ofxeM 

When  daics  opprcfHon  is  not  eazd  by  night. 

But  day  by  night  and  night  by  day  opreti 

And  each(though  enimes  to  ethers  raignc^ 

Doe  in  confent  /hake  hands  to  tnrcure  me. 

The  one  by  toyle,the  other  tbcomplainc^ 

How  far  1  toyle.nill  farther  oflFftom  thee. 

I  tell  the  Day  to  pleafe  him  thou  art  bright. 

And  uo'ft  him  grace  when  clouds  doe  bloc  the  heauen: 

So  flatter  I  the  fwart  complcxiond  night. 

When  (Darkling  ftars  twire  not  thou  guifft  th*  eauen. 
But  day  doch  daily  draw  my  (brrowes  longcr,(ftronger 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  greefcs  length  fecmc 

W\7Hen  in  dife;race  with  Fortune  and  mens  eyes, 
J  allalonc  beweepc  my  outfall  flate^ 

And 
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An«t  trouble  dcafc  heaucn  with  my  bootle((e  crie$^ 
And  lookc  vpon  my  fclfc  9nd  curfc  my  face, 
Wifhin^  mc  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  himjikehim  v\ith  friends  poiTeft, 
Defiling  thismins  art,and  that  mans  skope» 
With  VI  hat  I  moft  inioy  contented  leaft, 
Yet  in  thc'c  thoughts  my  fclfc  almoft  dc^ifing, 
Hiplye  I  thinkeon  thee,  and  then  my  Itate, 
^Like  to  the  Larke  at  brcake  ofdaye  arifing^ 
From  fullen  earth  Hngs  himns  at  Hcauens  gate. 
For  thy  fwcet  loue  remembred  fuch  w  elth  btings. 
That  Uien  I  skornc  to  change  my  ftate  with  Kings. 

\7  Y^Hen  to  the  ScfTions  of  fweet  filcnt  thought, 
I  fomnion  vp  remca.brance  of  things  paft, 
I  (igh  the  lacke  of  many  a  thing  I  fought* 
And  with  old  woes  new  waile  my  deare  tioKS  wafte: 
Then  can  fdrowne  an  eye(vn»v{€l  to  flow) 
Forpreciousfriendshid  in  deaths  dateles  night. 
A'ld  weepe  a  frefh  loues  long  (ince  canceld  woe. 
And  mone  thVxpence  of  many  a  vanniftit  fight. 
Then  can  I  greeue  at  grceuances  fore-gon. 
And  heauily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  ore 
The  fad  account  of  fore-bemoned  mone, 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  payd  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  thinke  on  thee  f  deare  friend} 

All  loflcs  are  reflord,and  forrowea  end. 

Thy  boibme  is  indeared  with  all  hearts. 
Which  I  by  lacking  haue  fuppofed  dead. 
And  there  raignes  Loue  and  all  Loues  louing  partSj 
Ano  aU  thofe  friends  which  I  thought  buried.  ^ 
Ho  v\  many  a  holy  and  obfequious  teare 
Hath  deare  religious  loue  ftolne  from  mine  eye^ 
A»  inter'  It  of  the  dead,  w  hich  now  appeare> 
Bttiibii)gi  n:m^u  4  ti\u  bidden  10  there  Ik; 

C3  To 
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Thou  lit  the  gnnie  where  buried  loue  doth  Iisej 
H  ung  with  the  tropheis  of  my  louers  gon, 
Who  all  their  parts  ofme  to  thee  did  giue^ 
That  due  ofmaiiy^now  is  thine  alone. 

Their  images  I  lou  d,  I  view  in  thee^ 

And  thou(all  they)baft  all  the  all  ofme. 

IF  thou fiittoiue .ny  well  contented  daie. 
When  that  churle  death  my  bones  wich  dud  (hall  couer 
And  (halt  by  fortune  once  more  re-iuruay: 
Thefe  poorc  rude  lines  of  thy  deceafea  Louer: 
Compare  them  with  the  bettVing  of  the  timet 
And  though  they  be  out«ftript  by  euery  pen, 
Feieruc  them  for  my  loue,  not  for  their  rime. 
Exceeded  by  the  hight  of  happier  men. 
Oh  then  routfafemebut  this  louing  thought, 
Had  my  friends  Muie  gro  wne  witht  iiis  growing  age, 
A  detrcr  birth  then  thU  his  loue  had  brought 
To  march  in  ranrVes  of  better  equipage: 
But  Cmce  he  died  and  Poets  better  proue, 
Theirs  for  their  itile  ilc  read. his  for  his  loue. 
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FVII  many  a  glorious  morning  haue  I  ieene» 
Flatter  the  mountaine  top«  w  ith  foueraine  cie^ 

KifHng  with  golden  face  the  medd^wes  greeae; 

Guilcfingpale  ftreames  wich  hcaueniy  alcumy: 

Anon  permit  the  baicli  cloud  *$  to  ride> 

With  ougly  rack  on  his  celeftiall  face, 

Andfirom  the  foi*^orne  worH  his  vifac^e  hide 

Stealing  vn'eene  to  w  eft  w  ith  this  d  fgraci : 

Euen  fo  my  Sunne  one  early  morne  did  fliine. 

With  all  triumphant  fplendor  on  my  brow, 

But  out  alackyhe  was  out  one  houre  mine. 

The  region  cloude  hach  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 
Yet  him  for  this^my  loue  no  w  hit  difda'f  neth» 
Suos  of  (be  world  may  liaine^whc  hcaucos  fuo  ftaintefi. 
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WHy  (lidft  thou  promtf<  fuch  a  beatstious  day. 
And  make  mc  trauailc  If.nh  without  my  doake^ 
To  let  bace  doudcs  orc*take  mc  in  my  vvay^ 
Hiding  thy  brauVy  iii  their  rotten  fmoke. 
Tis  not  cnou  h  that  through  the  doude  thou  brcokc^ 
To  dry  the  raine  on  my  ftorme-bcaten  face. 
For  no  it  an  udl  of  fuch  aiaUie  can  fpcake. 
That  heaics  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  difgrace: 
Nor  can  ihy  (hame  giue  phificke  to  mv  gricfe. 
Though  thou  repent ,  yet  I  haue  ftiil  thclrdc, 
Th^offeodcrs  forrow  lends  but  wcake  rdicfe 
To  him  that  beares  the  ftrong  cfienfes  lolTc. 

Ah  but  tho(e  teares  are  pearle  which  thy  loue  (hee Js> 
And  they  are  ritcb^and  ranibme  all  ill  deeds. 
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NO  more  bee  greeu'd  at  thatf  which  thou  haft  done» 
Roles  haue  tnornes^and  fituer  fountaines  mud, 
Cloudes  and  ecli^s  flaine  both  Moone  and  Sunne, 
And  loathfome  canktt  liues  in  fweetcft  bud. 
Ail  men  make  faults^and  euen  I  in  this^ . 
Authotizing  thy  treij>as  with  compare^ 
My  felfe  corf  opting  faluing  thvamilfe, 
Excufing  their  fins  more  then  their  fins  are: 
For  to  thy  fenfuall  fault  I  bring  in  lence. 
Thy  aduerfe  party  is  thy  Aduocate^ 
And  gain  ft  my  fclfe  a  law  full  plea  commence^ 
Such  ciiiili  war  is  in  my  loue  and  hate^ 

That  I  an  acceflary  needs  muft  be,      .      . 

To  that  fwect  theefe  which  fourely  robs  from  mtl 

Et  me  eonfefle  thit  we  two  muft  be  twatne^ 

Although  ojr  vndeuided  loues  are  one; 
So  (hall  :hc(e  blots  that  do  with  me  remaine^ 
W  thout  thy  heipe ,  by  me  be  borne  a'ooe, 
la  ous  two  luucs  tbctc  is  but  ouc  re^cftt 

Tliough 
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Though  in  cur  Hues  afeperable  fbight. 
Which  chough  it  alter  Dot  loues  (ole  effcft^ 
Yet  doth  it  male  Iwcet  houret  from  loues  delight, 
I  may  not  euer«more  acknowledge  thee, 
Leaft  my  bewailed  guik  flioold  do  thee  (hame^ 
Nor  thou  with  pi|bUke  kindneife  honour  me, 
Tnleilc  thou  take  that,  honour  fiom  thy  name: 
.  But  doe  not  fo,l  loue  thee  in  fuch  (brt, 
As  thou  being  mine/nine  is  thy  good  itport. 
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AS  a  decrepit  fiifher  takes  defight. 
To  fee  hts  aAiue  chtlde  do  deeds  of  youth. 

So  I ,  made  lame  by  Fortunes  deareft  fpight . 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth. 

For  whether  beauty,birth,or  wea!th,or  wic. 

Or  any  of  thefe  alitor  alitor  more 

Intiticd  in  their  parts^do  crowned  &« 

I  make  ray  loue  ingrafted  to  this  ftore: 

So  then  I  am  noc  liiiie,poore,  nor  difpifcL  . 

WhilA  that  this  fliadow  doth  fiich  iiibflance  giue. 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  fuf!ic*d. 

And  by  a  pan  of  all  thy  glory  Hue: 

Looke  what  is  beft,tbat  beft  I  wifli  in  thee. 
This  wi(R  I  haue^then  ten  times  happy  me. 

UOw  can  my  Mufc  want  fubteft  to  inuent 

*  '•While  thou  doft  breath  that  poor'ft  into  my  rerte. 

Thine  ownefweet  argument.to  excellent. 

For  etiery  vulvar  paper  to  rehearfe: 

Oh  giue  thy  (clfe  the  thankes  if  ought  in  me, 

Wonhy  peru&l  ftand  againft  thy  fight. 

For  who's  ia  dumbe  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 

When  thou  thy  felfc  doft  giue  inuention  light? 

Be  thou  the  tenth  Mufe,ten  times  nx>re  in  worth 

Then  thofe  old  nine  which  rimers  inuocate. 

And  he  that  calls  OQ  thee^ct  him  bring  forth 

Eteman 
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Etenial  numbers  to  out*Iiue  long  dace* 

If  my  flight  Muie  doe  pleafe  thefe  curious  daies^ 
Thepaine  be  mine^but  thine  (hal  be  the  praife. 
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OH  how  thy  worth  with  planners  may  1  (inge. 
When  riiou  art  all  the  better  part  of  mc?  ' 
What  can  mine  owrie  praife  to  mine  owne  Iclfe  bring; 
And  what  is't  but  mine  owne  when  I  praile  thee^ 
Euen  for  this,1et  vs  deuided  liue. 
And  our  deare  loucioofe  name  of  fingle  one. 
That  by  this  fcperation  I  may  gtue: 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  dc(cru*tt  alone: 
Oh  abfence  what  a  torment  wouldft  thou  proue. 
Were  it  not  thy  (bure  IciAire  eauc  fweet  leaue. 
To  cntenaine  the  time  with  thoughts  ofloue. 
Which  time  and  thoughts  fo  fweetly  doft  dcceiue. 
And  that  thou  teacbeft  how  to  make  one  twaine, 
Bypraifinghimhere  who  doth  hence  rcmaine*  * 
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TAke  all  my  loues^my  loue,yca  tafie  them  all, 
What  haft  thou  then  more  then  thou  hadA  before? 
No  loue^my  loue,that  thou  maift  true  louc  call, 
All  mine  was  thine^Wore  thou  hadf I  this  more: 
Then  iffor  my  loue^thou  my  louc  rcce iucft, 
I  cannot  blame  thee,for  my  louc  thou  vfcft, ' 
But  yet  be  blam'd,if  thou  this  lelfe  deceaucft 
fi  y  wilfull  tafte  of  what  thy  felfe  rcfufctt. 
I  doe  forgiuc  thy  robb  nc  gentle  thecfe 
Although  thouftcale  thee  all  my  pouerty: 
And  yet  loue  knowes  it  is  a  greater  gricfc 
Tobeare  loucs  wrong,then  hates  knownc  iniury, 
Lafciuious  grace^in  whom  all  il  v^cl  fliowcs. 
Kill  mc  with  fpigbts  yet  we  muft  not  be  foes. 

THofe  pretty  wrong*:  that  liberty  commits. 
When  1  am  fomc*time  ablent  from  thy  hearty 

D  Thy 
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Thy  beaiitie,and  thy  ycarcs  full  wcH  befirs, 
Foiftill  ccmptacion  followcs  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,and  cherefote  to  be  vvonLe, 
Beauttous  thou  art^thercfore  to  be  afTailed. 
And  when  a  woman  woes^what  womans  fonne. 
Will  (ou*  ely  leaue  her  till  he  haue  preuailed* 
Aye  me.but  yet  ihou  niighft  my  feate  foibeare. 
And  rfiidc  thy  beaucy^and  ihy  ftraying  youth, 
who  lead  thee  in  their  ryot  ieucn  there 
Where  thou  art  forfl  to  breake  a  two-fold  truth: 

Hers  by  thy  bcauiy*icaq>ting  her  to  thee, . 

Thine  oy  tny  beautie  beeinjg  falfe  to  me, 

THat  thou  hafthcrit  is  not  all  my  griefc. 
And  jTt  it  may  be  1  aid  I  lou*d  her  deercly, 
That  ftie  hacJT  thee  is  of  my  way  ling  checfe, 
A  lode  inlaue  that  touches  me  more  necrely. 
Louing  offendors  thus  1  will  excufe  yec. 
Thou  doofl  louc  her.becaufc  thou  know  ft  I  loue  her, 
And  for  my  f^e  euen  lb  doth  (he  abufe  me, 
Sufl&ingmy  friend  for  my  fake  to  approoue  her^ 
If  I  loofc  thce,my  loflTc  is  my  loucs  game, 
AndlpoHng  her,my  friend  hath  found  that  lofle^ 
Both  Bnde  each  other ,and  I  loo/c  both  twaine^ 
And  both  for  my  fake  lay  on  me  this  crofle. 
But  here's  the  ioy^my  friend  and  1  are  one, 
Sw'eete  flattery^then  fiie  loues  but  me  alone. . 

\A7  Hen  mofl  I  winke  then  doe  mine  eyes  beft  i(ee, 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  vnrefpcfted, 
But  when  I  fleepe^in  dreames  they  looke  on  thee. 
And  darkely  bri ght,are  bright  in  darke  dif  e6led. 
Then  thou  whofe  (haddow  (h^ddowes  doth  makebrighc^ 
How  would  thy  (hadowes  forme/orme  happy  (how. 
To  the  cleere  day  with  thy  much  cleeref  light, 
When  to  Yfl^ieeing  cyc$  tny  flhadc  £hines  lo  ? 

How 
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How  would  (I  fay ^minc  eyes  be  blefleJ  mad^ 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  liuing  day  ? 
When  in  dead  night  their  faire  imperfeft  fhadc. 
Through  heauy  flccpc  on  fightlcfic  eye j  doth  flay? 

AU  dayes  are  nights  to  fee  till  I  Ice  thee, 

And  nights  bright  daies  when  drcann  do  (hew  theeine» 
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IF  the  dull  fublbnceof  my  flcfli  were  thought^ 
Injurious  diftance  (hoiild  not  (lop  my  way. 
For  then  difpight  of  fpace  I  would  be  brought. 
From  hmits  farre  icmote^whercihou  dooH  Itay, 
No  matter  then  although  my  footc  did  ftand 
Vpon  rhc  faithf  rt  earth  remoon'd  from  thee, 
F(  )r  nimble  thought  can  iumpc  boch  (ea  and  land, 
A^  foone  as  ihnikc  theplace  where  he  would  be. 
liut  ah,thought  kills  me  that  I  am  not  thought 
7  o  leapt-  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone. 
But  that  fo  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought^ 
1  mu(i  aticndjiimes  leafurc  with  my  mone. 

Rccciuing  naughts  by  elements  fo  floe, 

iiuc  hcauic  tearcs,badges  ot  cithers  woe, 

THe  other  two,flighc  ayre,and  purging  fire. 
Are  both  with  thee,where  cuer  I  abide. 
The  firii  my  ihou|5ht,tbc  other  my  de(ire, 
Thcfi  prefcnt  ablent  with  fwift  motion  Aide* 
For  when  tl.efe  quicker  Elements  are  gone 
In  tender  Emba(ric  of  louc  tc  thee. 
My  life  being  made  of  foure,with  two  alone, 
Stnkes  downe  to  death,opprctt  with  melancholic,  • 
Vatill  liues  ccmpo(ition  be  recuicd. 
By  thofe  fwift  merfcngcrs  retum'd  from  thee, 
Whoeuen  but  now  come  back  againe  aflured. 
Of  their  fairc  health,recounting  it  to  me. 
This  t«3ld,l  ioy,but  then  no  longer  glad, 
J  (end  them  back  againe  and  flraight  grow  M. 
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Mine  eye  andheart  are  at  a  morcall  warre. 
How  to  deuide  the  conqucft  of  thy  fieht. 
Mine  eyt^my  heart  their  pi6hires  (ight  would  barre^ 
My  hearc,mine  eye  the  freecdome  of  that  right. 
My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dooft  lye^ 
(A  dofee  neuer  pearfl  with  chriftall  eyes^ 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 
And  (ayes  in  him  their  faire  appearance  lyes. 
To  fide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  queft  of  thoughts^all  tennants  to  the  heart, 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 
The  deere  eyes  moyitie,and  the  dcare  hearts  part. 
As  thus^mine  eyes  due  is  their  outward  part. 
And  my  hearts  right,their  inward  loue  of  heart. 
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'DEtwixt  mine  eye  and  hean  a  league  is  tooke, 

'-'And  each  doth  good  turnes  now  vnto  the  other^ 

When  that  mine  eye  is  famiflit  for  a  looke, 

Or  heart  in  loue  with  fighcs  himfclfe  doth  fmother  ;  . 

With  my  loues  pi  Aure  then  my  eye  doth  feaft. 

And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  hearts 

An  other  time  mine  eye  is  my  hearts  gueft. 

And  in  his  thoughts  of  loue  doth  fliare  apart. 

So  either  by  thy  pidure  or  my  loue. 

Thy  leife  away,are  prefent  ftill  with  me. 

For  thou  nor  farther  then  my  thoughts  canft  moue» 

And  I  am  ftill  with  them.and  they  with  thee« 

Or  if  they  fleepe,  thy  pifture  in  my  fight 

Awakes  mylieart,to  hearts  and  eyes  delight. 
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HOw  carefuU  was  I  when  I  tooke  my  way^ 
Each  trifle  vnder  trueft  barres  to  thnift^ 
Th^t  to  my  vfe  it  might  yiMrfed  (lay 
Rrom  hands  of  falfehood^a  fure  wards  of  truft  ? 
But  thou^to  whom  my  iewela  tt^es  are^ 

Moft 
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Mofi  \vor:hy  comfort^now  my  greaicfl  gricfc, 

Thori  bcdof  decrcft,anii  mine  oncly  c?»rc, 

Arr  left  the  prey  of  enery  vulgar  thecfe. 

Tliec  haiie  1  not  lockt  vp  in  any  chcft. 

Sane  where  thou  art  not  tliough  I  fccle  chou  art. 

Within  the  gentle  clofii  c  ofniy  breft, 

From  whence  at  pleafurc  ihou  maift  come  and  part, 
And  cucn  ihcnce  thou  wilt  be  ftolne  I  flare. 
For  truth  prooues  ihctuifli  for  a  prize  (b  dearc. 

AGainft  that  time  ( ifeuer  that  tin. e  come  ) 
When  I  fhall  fee  thee  frownc  on  my  dcfcCis, 

When  asthy  louchath  caft  his  vimoft  fummc, 

Cauld  to  thatauditeby  aduifd  refpedls, 

Againft  that  time  when  thou  flult  ftrangdy  paflc, 

And  fcarccly  greetc  me  w  ith  that  funnc  thine  eye, 

When  loue  conuerted  from  the  thing  it  w  as 

Shall  reafons  (inde  of  fetled  grauitie. 

Againft  that  time  do  I  infconce  me  here 

Within  the  kno\N  ledge  ofmmcownedefarr. 

And  this  my  hand^aoainft  my  felfe  vpreare, 

To  guard  the  law  full  reafons  on  thy  part. 

To  leaue  pooremc,thou  hall  the  (trcngthoflawcSj 
Since  why  (oloae^I  can  alledgc  no  caufe, 

HOw  heauie  doe  I  iourney  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  feeke  (my  wearie  trauels  encl  j 
Doth  teach  that  eafc  and  that  repofe  to  fay  ^ 

Thus  farrc  the  miles  arc  mcaliirde  from  thy  friend. 
The  beall  that  bearcs  me,tircd  w  ith  my  woe, 
Plods  duly  on,to  beare  that  waight  in  me. 
As  if  by  fomc  inflin<5l  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lou'd  not  fpecd  being  made  from  thee: 
The  bloody  fpurre  cannot  prouoke  him  on, 
That  fomc-times  anger  thrufh  into  his  hide, 
Wkich  iieauily  he  aafwers  with  a  gronc^ 

D  J  Mof«: 


More  flnvpe  to  me  then  ipwring  to  his  fide. 
For  tbtc  fiime  grone  doth  put  this  in  my  mUiii 
My  greefe  lies  onward  ana  my  ioy  behind. 

THus  can  my  loue  cxcufe  the  flow  offence^ 
Ofmy  dull  bearer^uhen  fix>m  cliee  I  fpeed» 
From  where  thou  art,  why  ftioulld  I  hall  me  thence^ 
Till  I  retume  ofpofting  is  noeneed 
O  what  excufe  will  my  poore  bead  then  (ind^ 
When  fwifc  extremity  can  freme  but  flow. 
Then  fliould  I  ipurre  tho«igh  mounted  c  n  the  wbd^ 
In  winged  ipeed  no  motion  flia*l  1  know. 
Then  can  no  horfe  with  my  delire  keepe  pace. 
Therefore  dcfircf of  perfirfts  lone  being  made} 
Shall  najgh  noc  dullflcfli  in  his  fiery  race. 
But  Iouc,tor  louc^thus  fliall  cxcufe  my  iadej 
Since  from  thee  going,he  ivent  wilfullflow^ 
Towards  thee  ile  run,and  giue  htm'leaue  to  gee. 

SO  am  I  as  the  rich  whofe  bleffed  key. 
Can  bring  him  to  his  (weet  yp-locked  treafure^ 
The  which  he  will  not  eu*ry  hower  furuay. 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  fcldomeplcadiret 
Therefore  are  feafts  (b.foUemne  and  Co  rare. 
Since  (il  Jom  comming  in  the  long  yeare  fet, 
Dkc  ftones  of  wonh  they  thinly  placed  are^ 
Ot  captaine  lewells  in  the  carconct. 
So  is  I  he  time  that  keepcs  you  as  my  cheft. 
Or  as  the  ward-robe  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  mikefome  ipeciall  inftant  fpcciall  bkft. 
By  new  vnfouluing  his  imprifon^d  pride. 

Bleffcd  are  you  whole  worthincfle  glues  skopei 
Being  had  to  tryumph,being  lackt  to  hope, 
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^    ^  That  millions  offirange  fliaddowes  on  you  tend? 

Since 
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Gafnft  dcath^md  alJ  obliuious  cmnicy 

Shall  you  pace  forch^  your  praife  Hiajl  (lit  Hndc  roome, 

Euen  in  the  eyes  of  all  poflericy 

That  wea»'c  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doonr.e. 

So  til  the  judgement  that  your  fclt'c  ar  ifc, 

Yoii  hue  in  ctu5,and  dwell  in  loucrs  cics. 

Sweet  loue  renew  ihy  force .  be  it  not  faid 
Thy  edge  fliould  blunter  be  then  apeticc. 
Which  but  too  dale  by  feeding  is  alaied^ 
To  morrow  Hiarpncd  in  his  former  might. 
So  loue  be  thou,although  too  daiethou  fill 
Thy  hungrie  cics,cuen  till  they  winck  v  irh  fulncflc. 
Too  morrow  fee  againe.and  doe  not  kill 
The  fpirit  of  Louc,with  a  perpetual  aulncllc: 
Let  thi^  fad  hitrim  like  the  Ocean  be 
Which  p>rts  the  (hore, where  two  contracted  new. 
Come  daily  to  the  bancke$,that  when  they  fee.- 
Returneof  loue^more  blefl  maybe  the  vie  a-. 
Ascal  it  Wmrer,which  being  ful  of  care, 
Makes  Somen  wclcomc,i!jricc  more  vMlirti,more  rarcl 

BEing  your  llaue  what  fliould  I  doc  but  tend, 
Vpoii  the  hourcs^and  times  of  yoir  dcHrc? 
I  haue  no  precious  time  at  al  to  fpend^ 
Nor  fcruices  to  doe  til  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world  without  end  houre, 
Wfiilft  l(my  foueraine)  watch  the  clock  for  you. 
Nor  thinke  the  bitterncffc  of  abfence  (bwre. 
When  you  haue  bidy(»ur  feruant  once  adieur. 
Nor  dare  I  queOion  w  ith  my  icahous  thouglit. 
Where  you  may  be,or  your  affaires  luppole. 
But  like  a  fid  Haue  Hay  and  thinke  of  nought 
Saue  where  you  arc ,  how  happy  you  male  thofc. 
Sa  true  a  fbole  is  louc»that  in  your  Will, 

(Though  you  doe  any  thing;hc  thml^cs  no  ill. 
T  ^6 
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THat  God  forbid^chat  made  me  (irft  your^flaue, 
I  (bould  in  thought  concroule  your  times  of  pleafure. 
Or  at  your  hand  th*  account  of  houres  to  craue. 
Being  your  vafTail  bound  to  ftaie  your  leifure. 
Oh  let  me  fuffer^being  at  your  beck) 
Th*  imprifon'd  abfence  ofyour  libenie. 
And  patience  tame,to  fuffierance  bide  each  check. 
Without  acculing  you  of  iniury. 
Be  where  you  Hft^your  charter  is  Co  ftrong. 
That  YOU  your  fclte  may  priuiled^e  your  time 
To  what  you  will, to  you  it  doth  belong. 
Your  fclfe  to  pardon  of  felfe*doing  crime. 

I  am  CO  waite,though  waiting  (o  be  hell. 

Not  blame  your  plcalure  be  it  ill  or  well. 

IF  ihcir  bee  nothing  new,but  that  which  is. 
Hath  beene  before ,  how  are  ourbraincsbeguUd, 

Which  laboring  for  inuentton  beare  amiile 

The  fecond  burthen  of  a  former  child  ? 

Oh  that  record  could  with  a  back-ward  looke, 

Euen  of  fiue  hundreth  courfes  of  the  Sunne» 

Show  me  your  inuge  in  fomc  antique  booke. 

Since  minde  at  firlt  incarrcfter  was  done. 

That  I  might  fee  what  the  old  world  could  fay. 

To  this  compofcd  wonder  of  your  frame. 

Whether  we  are  mended,or  where  better  they. 

Or  whether  reuolution  be  the  fame. 
Oh  fure  I  am  the  wits  of  former  daies. 
To  fubicdls  worfe  haue  giucn  admiring  praife* 
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Like  as  the  waues  make  towards  the  piblcd  (hore, 
Sodo  ourminuites  haften  to  their  end, 
Each  changirtf;  place  with  that  which  goes  befbfCi 
In  fequent  coile  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Natiuity  once  m  themaine  of  ltchc« 
.    ^  E  Csmk 
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Cravvics  t€»  maturity  »wherewilb  being  aowiiM^ 

Ciookc(}  eclipfes  gainft  bis  glory  fight. 

And  rime  tbac*gaue,doch  now  hit  gift  coDfouoA. 

Time  doth  t^anffixe  the  florilh  fee  on  youtb^ 

And  dducs  theparalcis  in  beauties  broWr 

Feedcs  on  the  rarities  of naturea  tnich^ 

And  nothing  ftands  buc  for  hts  fieth  to  movr. 
And  yet  to  times  in  hope^  verie  fhallftand 
Praifuig  thy  worth^difp ighc  his  cmcU  band. 

IS  it  thy  wil^d^  ImageJhoiitd  fceepeopcft 
My  heauy  eielids  tothe  wean^  night^ 

l>oft  thou  defire  my  flumbcrs  mould  be  broken,. 

While  ftadowealike  to  tlaee  domocken^  figh^ 

7s  if  thy  (pint  that  thou  feocfR  from  thee 

So  facte  fi:om  home  into  my  deeds  to  prye^ 

Tafind  out  {hamea  and  idle  bouica  in  me^ 

The  skape  and  temue  of th^  Idoufief 

Ono,thy  loue  though  mucb^s^nocib  grea^ 

It  is  my  loue  that  kcepea  mine  eie  awue,. 

Mine  o wne  tcue  loue  that  doth  n^  reft  defta^ 

Toplaie  the  watcb-maa  euer  for  tm  fidce. 

For  tbecwaftch  l»whilfldioadoft  wdce  eUewheie^ 
Fromme  faiie  of » vdsb  othectatt  ttaoccst^ 

Slhneof (elfe-loue  pofleiSrdi.aI  ndoe  th^ 
Andallmy  ilwle,aiid  almy  euerv  pact;; 
Jknd  for  this  hnne  there  is  no  remedie. 
It  is  lb  grounded  inwacdin  my  heart* 
Me  tbiinkea  no  fiiceib  gratiousis  atmbic;. 
Ko  fhape  ib  tnie^no  truth  of  iiich  account. 
And  formy  ielfe  mioe  owoe  worth'do  de6Ae» 
As  I  all  other  ia^  worths  fumiount.. 
But  wh^  my  glafle  (he  wearmemy  felfe  indeed 
Seacedand  chopt  with  tmd  aotiqiiitie» 
«2iiiieowiie  fclft  lone  qu^c  conrntfltmA 

Sdfb 
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Sclfcyib  rclfcIouW  were  iniquinr^ 

Tuthee(ni7  fcUc^hatfor  my  icire  Ipralfe, 
Paintingiiiy  age  with  beauty  of  thy  dales** 

AGainft  my  lone  ffiall  be  as  I  am  now 
With  timts  ininrious  hand  chniHit  and  ore-wome^ 

When  houies  haue  dicind  his  blood  and  fild  his  bio w 

With  lines  and  wriRcles»iwhen  his  youthfuU  saosne 

Hath  trauaild  on  to  Ages  ftetpie  night. 

And  all  thofe  beauties  whereof  now  he  s  King 

Are  ranUhing^pr  Taniihtoutofiighty 

S  cealing  away  the  trea(urc  of  his  Spring. 

Foriiichatime  do  I  nowfortifie 

Againft  confounding  Aces  crucll  knife. 

That  he  (hall  neuer  cut  mm  memory 

My  fweet  loues  beauty, though  my  loucrslifc. 
His  beautie  (hall  in  che(e  blatke  lines  be  ^e» ) 
And  they  (hall  line ,  and  be  iatlKmliill  gieeoe. 

WHen  I  haue  (cene  by  times  fell  Iiand  de&ced 
The  rich  proud  coftof  outwcme  buried  age« 

When  (ometime  loftie  towers  I  fee  downe  ra(edj 

And  brade  eternall  flaue  to  monall  rage. 

When  I  haue  (cene  the  hungry  Ocean  gaine 

Aduantace  on  the  Kingdome  of  the  (hoare^ 

And  the  nrme  foile  win  of  the  watry  maine, 

Increafing  (lore  with  loflc,and  lode  with  ftore« 

When  I  haue  fccne  fiich  interchange  of  ftace, 

Or  flate  it  ielfe  confounded,  to  decay, 

Ruine  hath  taught  me  thus  10  ruminate 

That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  loue  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death  ^  h'ch  cannot  choofe 
B«it  wc^  to  haue,that  which  it  feares  to  loofe» 

C  Tnce  brafle,nor  (fone^nor  eanh  ,nor  boundleilc  fta^ 
^  BuifadmoctaUtqrQit»fwasrsdkirpow«v 

Uz  Hog 
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How  with  this  r;)gc  (hall  bcautic  hold  a  pica. 
Whole  aftion  is  no  ftrongcr  then  a  flower? 
O  how  Oiili  (ummcrs  huimy  breatii  hokl  ouc. 
Againft  the  vvrackfull  (icdge  of battring  daycs. 
When  rocks  impregnable  arc  not  To  ftoute , 
Nor  gates  ofHcck  ib  ftrong  but  time  dccayes^ 
O  fearefuU  meditation,  where  alaci:, 
Shall  times  bc({  levvcll  from  times  cheft  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  ftrong  hand  can  hold  his  i  vvift  foote  back^ 
Or  who  his  fpoile  or  beautie  can  forbid? 
O  none^vnlcde  this  miracle  haue  might. 
That  in  black  inck  my  loue  may  Rill  fliine  biighl* 
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TYr^d  with  all  thefe  for  reftfuU  death  I  cry» 
As  to  behold  defert  a  begger  borne^ 
And  needle  Nothing  trimd  in  iollitie» 
And  pureftfaith  vnhappily  ibrfwornCy 
And  gil  Jed  honor  (haniefully  mifplafl^ 
And  maiden  vertue  rudely  ftrumpeted^ 
And  right  perfeilion  wrongfully  difgrac'<^ 
And  ftrength  by  limping  Pa  ay  difablcd » 
And  arte  made  tu:ig-tide  by  authoritie. 
And  Folly  (Do6lor-Kke^  counrouling  skiQt 
And  /imple-Truth  mifcalde  Simpiicicie, 
And  captiue-good  attending  Captaine  ill, 

Tyr*d  with  all  thcfe»from  theie  would  I  be  gone, 

Saue  that  to  dye^  I  Icaue  my  loue  alone. 
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AH  wherefore  with  infedlton  fhould  he  liue^ 
And  with  his  prefencc  grace  impietic. 
That  (inne  by  him  aduantagc  (houldatchiue, 
And  lace  it  felfe  with  his  focictic  ? 
Why  Hiould  falie  painting  immitate  hit  cheeky 
And  fteale  dead  feeing  of  his  liuing  hew/ 
Why  (hould  poore  bcaude  indiredly  ieekc, 
Rofcs  of  Ihaddow^iiqce  hss  Rofc  is  true? 

Why 


Why  Hiould  he  fiuc^now  nature  banckrout  is, 
Bcggcrd  ofblood  co  blulli  through  liuely  raines^ 
For  me  hath  no  etchcckcr  now  hot  hh. 
And  proud  of  many^iues  vpon  his  gaines? 

O  him  ftie  ftores,to  (how  what  welth  (he  had. 

In  daies  long  (ince^before  chefe  lafi  fo  bad. 
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THus  i  s  his  cheeke  the  map  of  daies  ouc-wome. 
When  beauty  liu*d  and  d/ed  as  flowers  do  now^ 
Before  ihcfe  baflard  iignes  of  faire  were  borne. 
Or  durft  inhabit  on  a  liuing  browi 
Before  che  goulden  tre(rcs  of  the  dead. 
The  right  of  fcpulchcrs,were  (home  away. 
To  Hue  a  fcond  life  on  fecond  hcad^ 
Ere  beaiiries  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 
In  him  thofc  holy  antique  bowers  are  kene> 
Without  ail  6mamcnt,it  (elfe  and  true. 
Making  no  fummer  of  an  othen  greene. 
Robbing  no  ould  to  drelfe  his  beauty  new. 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  ftore. 
To  (hew  faull'e  Art  whit  beauty  vn  as  of  yore. 
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THofc  pares  of  thee  that  the  worldseye  doth  view, 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  heans  can  mend*    .' 
All  toungs(the  voice  of  foules)giue  ihec  that  end. 
Vetting  bare  truth,euen  fo  as  foes  Cornmend. 
Their  outward  thus  with  outward  prai(e  is  crownd. 
But  thofc  fame  toungs  that  glue  thee  fb  thine  owne,    . 
In  other  accents  doe  this  praife  confound 
By  feeing  farther  then  the  eye  hath  (howne. 
They  lookc  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 
And  that  in  guclTe  they  meafure  by  thy  deeds, 
Tlien  churls  their  thoughts(aIthough  their  eies  were  kindj 
To  thy  fa'Tc  flower  ad  the  rancke  (mell  of  weeds. 
But  why  thy  odor  matcheth  not  thy  fliow, 
,Thc  folye  is  tbis^that  thoirdoeft  crnnmon  grow» 
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Tllat  thou  are  blamM  fliall  not  be  thy  dcfcAt 
For  flandcrs  markc  uas  cucr  yet  the  fairtp 
The  ornament  ofbeauty  is  iufpet^^ 
A  Crow  that  flics  inhcaucns  iwectcft  ayrc; 
So  thou  be  good,flander  doth  but  approue, 
Tlieir  wonh  the  greater  bceiug  woo  d  of  time. 
For  Canker  vice  the  fweeteil  buds  doth  louc^ 
And  thou  prefent*(l  a  pure  rnftayined  prime. 
Thou  haft  paft  by  the  ambuOi  of  young  daies. 
Either  not  alfay Id,or  vi  Aor  beeinc  charg  d. 
Yet  this  thy  praife  cannot  be  foe  cny  praife» 
To  tye  vp  enuy,eucrmorc  inlargcd. 
If  foine  fufpcift  of  ill  maskt  not  tSy  fliow, 
Tlien  thou  alone  kingdomes  of  hearts  (houldft*owc/ 
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NOe  Longer  nioume  for  me  when  I  tm  dead. 
Then  you  fliall  heare  the  (nrly  fullm  bell 
Giue  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  rile  world  with  vildcft  wormcs  to  dwelt 
Nay  if  you  read  thislinc,rcmcmbet  nor, 
The  hand  that  writ  it/or  I  loue  ycu  fo. 
That  I  in  your  fweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot^ 
If  thinking  on  me  then  fliould  make  you  woe. 
O  iff  Ifayjyou  looke  vpon  this  verfe. 
When  I  (perhaps)  con^unded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  fo  much  as  my  poorc  name  rclicrfe; 
But  let  vour  loue  euen  with  my  life  decay. 

Leaft  the  wife  world  fliould  lookc  into  your  mone> 
And  mocke  you  with  mc  after  1  am  gon. 

OLeaft  the  world  fliould  taske  you  to  recite^ 
>V2ut  merit  liu*d  in  me  that  you  fliould  loue 
After  my  Jcathf  detre  loue^or  get  me  quite, 
F  V  yiu  in  Tir  cm  nothing  worthy  proue. 

VnlciTc  you  wv^d  dcuiTc  Qmf  vervuou>  lye, 
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To  doe  more  for  me  then  mine  oinrne  de(err» 
And  hang  more  praife  vpon  decetfed  I^ 
Then  nigard  truth  would  willinghr  impart/ 
O  leaft  your  true  loue  may  (eeme  falce  in  this. 
That  you  for  loue  feeake  well  of  me  rntrue^ 
My  name  be  boned  where  my  body  is, 
And  liue  no  more  to  (hanie  nor  me,nor  you. 
For  I  am  Hiarad  by  that  which  I  bring  fbrtht 
And  (o  fliould  y  ou^ to  loue  things  nothing  worth* 
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THat  time  ofyeeare  thou  maifl  in  me  behoM, 
When  yellow  leaues,or  none»or  few  doc  hange 
Vpon  thofe  boughes  which  (hake  againft  thecoiild^ 
Bare  rn'wd  quicrs,  where  late  the  fweet  birds  fang^ 
In  me  thou  (ceft  the  tvvi-light  of  fuch  day. 
As  after  Sun-let  fadeth  in  tnc  Weft, 
Which  by  and  by  blacke  night  doth  take  awHy* 
Deaths  fecond  fclfe  that  feaus  vp  all  in  reft 
In  me  thou  /ecft  the  glowine  of  fuch  fire. 
That  on  the  afhcs  of  his  youtii  doth  lye. 
As  the  death  bcd^wlicreon  it  muft  expire, 
Confum  d  with  that  which  it  was  nurriflit  by. 
This  thou  perccu'ft^  which  makes  thy  loue  more  ArMg^ 
To  loue  that  wcll,which  thou  muft  leaue  ere  Ipog^ 
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BVt  be  contented  when  that  fell  areft» 
With  out  all  bayle  (hall  carry  me  away. 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  (bme  intereft. 
Which  for  memoriall  ftill  with  thee  (hall  ftay. 
When  thou  reuewtft  this,thou  doeft  renew. 
The  very  part  was  conlccrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  haue  but  earth,which  is  his  due^ 
My  (pirit  is  thine  the  better  part  of  me. 
So  then  thou  liaft  but  loft  the  dregs  of  life. 
The  pray  of  wormes,my  body  being  dead. 
The  coward  conqutft  of  a  wrctche&knife, 

Tr 
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To  bafc  of  thcc  to  be  rcmcmbrcd. 

The  worth  of  ihat,is  that  which  it  containcs. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thcc  rcraaincs. 

SO  arc  you  to  my  thouflhts  af  food  to  life, 
Or  as  fwcct  fcafon'd  (hcwcri  arc  to  the  ground; 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  1  hold  fuch  ftrife. 
As  twixt  a  mifer  and  his  wealth  is  found. 
Now  proud  M  tn  inioyer,and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  ftcale  his  trcafure, 
Now  counting  bcft  to  be  with  you  alone. 
Then  bcttcf  d  that  the  world  may  fie  my  nlcafure* 
Somc-tW  all  ful  with  fcafting  on  your  hghr. 
And  bv  and  by  clcane  ftarucd  for  a  iookc^ 
Potfcfnng  or  purfuing  no  delight 
Sauc  what  is  had^or  muft  from  you  be  tookt. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  furfet  day  by  day, 

Or  gIuttoning.jon  atl/>r  all  away, 

7tf 
TTT?  Hy  is  my  Tcrfc  (b  barren  of  new  pridcf 
^       So  far  from  variation  or  quickc  change? 
Why  with  the  time  do  I  not  »giancc  afide 
To  new  found  methods^and  to  compounds  ftrange^ 
Why  wri|eIftillaUone,etter  the  (ame. 
Ana  ke^e  inuen  tion  in  a  noted  weed, 
T  hat  eucry  word  doth  abnoft  fcl  my  name, 
Shewing  their  btrth^aiid  where  they  did  proceed? 
O  know  fweet  louc  I  alwaies  write  of  yoU, 
And  you  and  loue  ace  Oil!  m  v  argument: 
So  all  my  bcft  is  drefTing old  words  new^ 
Spending  againe  what  is  already  (bent: 
For  as  the  Sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 
So  is  my  loue  ftill  telling  what  is  told, 
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HTiHy  glaffc  will  (hew  thee  how  thy  beauties  wOt^ 

JL  Tny  dyall  how  thy  pretiotts  mynutu  wafte, 

1.  T1^ 


The  facant  Icaucs  thy  mindes  iaipriot  will  beartp 
And  ofchis  bookc^thii  karaiMtnaift  thou  tafte« 
The  wriocklei  which  chy  gla(le  will  truly  fliow. 
Of  mouthed  graues  will  giue  thee  mcir.orte, 
Tiiott  by  thy  dyals  fliady 'RcalUxmaift  know. 
Times  theeu?(h  progrefle  to  ctemitie. 
Looke  what  thy  mcmorie  cannot  cootatne, 
Comrni  t  to  theto  wafte  blacks^and  thou  Ai^c  fiode 
Tho(e  children  nurft,deliuerd  from  thy  braine^ 
To  nke  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mjnde. 
Tliefe  of}ice$»ib  oft  as  thou  wilt  looke. 
Shall  profit  thee^aad  much  inticfa  thy  booke. 

SO  ofc  haue  T  inuok*d  thee  for  my  Mufe. 
And  found  fuch  fatre  afTilhnce  in  my  Ycrfe, 
As  euery  Alien  pen  hach  got  my  vfe. 
And  vnder  thee  cheir  poefie  diiperie. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumbe  on  high  to  fing» 
And  heauie  ignorance  aloft  to  flie, 
Haue  added  f ethers  to  the  leameds  wing, 
And  giuen  grace  a  double  Maieftie. 
Yet  be  moft  proud  ofthat  which  I  compile. 
Whole  influence  a  thine.and  borne  of  thee. 
In  others  workes  thou  dooft  but  mend  the  ftile^ 
And  Arts  with  tlhf  fweete  grates  eraced  be* 
But  thou  art  alfmy  an^d  dooft  aduance 
As  high  as  leamiog^my  rude  ignorance. 
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U/HilR  I  alone  did  call  rpon  thy  ayde. 

My  Terie  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace. 
But  now  my  if  racious  numfamare  decay  de. 
And  my  fkk  Mufe  doth  giue  an  other  place. 
I  grant  (  fweet  loue^hy  loucly  }rgument 
Dcferues  the  trauatle  of  a  wonhier  pen. 
Yet  what  of  thee  thv  Poet  doth  inucnt. 
He  robs  thee  of^and  payes  it  thee  againc^ 

F  He 
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He  lends  th^e  Tercue^and  he  ftole  chat  word. 

From  thy  beheuioitr  J)eautie  doth  hegiue  i 

And  found  it  in  thy  checker  he  can  afmord  • 

No  praifc  to  thce,but  what  in  thee  doth  Hue. 
Then  thankc  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  fay. 
Since  what  he  owes  thcc,thou  thy  fclfe  dooft  pay, 

So 

OHow  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write. 
Knowing  a  better  ^irit  doth  vfc  your  name^ 

And  in  the  praifc  thereof  fpcnds  all  his  might. 

To  make  mc  toung*tide  (peaking  of  your  fame. 

But  fince  your  wonhf'wide  as  the  Ocean  is^ 

The  humble  as  the  proudeft  fade  doth  bearcj 

My  fawficbarke  ("inferior  farrc  to  hi«^ 

On  your  broad  mainc  doth  \t'ilful!y  appear. 

Your  (hallowcft  hclpc  will  hold  me  Tp  a  floate, 

Whilft  he  ypon  your  Ibundlcflc  decpe  doth  ride. 

Or  (  beiog  wrackt  ^  I  am  a  worthlcflc  bote. 

He  of  tall  building.and  of  goodFjppridc 
Then  If  he  thriuc  and  I  be  caft  away. 
The  word  was  this,my  louc  was  my  decay. 
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OR  I  (hall  Hue  yonr  Epitaph  to  malce. 
Or  you  Airuiue  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten. 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  wiH  be  foi^otten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal]  life  (hall  haue. 
Though  1  (  once  gone)  to  all  the  world  mu(l  dye. 
The  earth  can  yeeld  me  buc  a  common  graue. 
When  you  intombed  in  mens  eyes  (hall  lye. 
Your  monument  (hall  be  my  gentle  verfe. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  (hall  ore»read. 
And  touRgs  to  be,  your  beeing  (hall  rehear(r. 
When  all  the  brea-ber^of  this  world  are  dead. 
You  ftill  (hall  liue  ((uch  vertuehath  my  Pen) 
Where  breath  moil  brcath$,euen  tn  the  ir  ouths  of  men. 

1  grant 
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I  Grant  choti  wen  not  married  to  my  M  ife^ 
And  chercfore  maief )  without  attainc  orc4ooke 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  v(e 
Ofiheir  faire  Aibiei^yblefling  euery  booke. 
Thou  art  as  faire  in  knowledge  as  in  hew^ 
Finding  thy  worih  a  limmit  paft  my  praiic, 
And  therefore  art  inforc'd  to  feeke  anew, 
Some.freflier  ftanipe  of  the  time  bettering  dayes. 
Arid  do  fo  loue,yet  when  they  haue  deuifde^ 
What  drained  touches  Rhethorick  can  lend. 
Thou  trufy  faire,wert  truly  (impathizde. 
In  true  plaiiic  words  ,by  tny  true  telling  friend* 
And  their  groiTc  painting  might  be  better  vrd. 
Where  checkes  need  blood^in  thee  it  is  abufd. 

INeuer  faw  that  you  did  painting  need. 
And  therefore  to  your  faire  no  painting  fet^ 
I  fou^^d  (  or  thought  I  found)  you  did  exceed* 
The  barren  tender  of  a  Poets  oebt : 
And  therefore  haue  Iflept  in  your  report. 
That  you  your  felfe  being  extant  well  might  flioWf 
How  farre  a  modeme  quill  doth  come  to  (liort. 
Speaking  of  worth»what  worth  in  you  doth  grow^ 
This  filence  for  my  (inne  you  did  impute. 
Which  (hall  be  mod  my  glory  being  dombe/ 
F^r  I  iropaire  not  beautie  being  mure. 
When  others  would  g'tue  life.and  bring  a  tombe* 
There  liues  more  life  in  one  of  your  faire  eyes» 
Then  both  your  Poets  can  in  praife  dcuife. 

XXT^oisit  that  fsyesmoftywhich  can  fay  more. 
Then  this  rich  praife.that  you  aIone,are  you^ 
In  whole  confine  immured  is  the  ftore. 
Which  fliould  example  whete  your  equal!  greWt 
Leane  penurie  withm  that  Pen  doth  dwell. 
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Thac  to  his  fubie A  lends  not  Mne  fmall  glorjr. 

But  he  tine  writes  ofyou^tf  he  cao  lell, 

That  you  are  yoa^ib  dignifies  his  ftory. 

Let  hi^i  but  coppy  what  in  you  is  wnt. 

Not  making  worn  what  nature  made  To  ciccre, 

And  fuch  a  councer-pM  (hall  fame  his  wk. 

Making  liis  Itilc  admired  euery  where. 
Yoy  to  your  beautious  bleflings  adde  a  curie, 
Being  fond  on  praiie^whieh  makes  your  praifes  wor fe. 
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MY  toung-ctdc  Mufe  in  manners  holds  her  flill. 
While  comments  of  your  praife  richly  compil'd. 
Re  feme  their  CharaAer  with  goulden  quill. 
And  precious  phrafe  by  all  the  Mufes  fiPd. 
]  thinke  good  thoughcs.whilft  other  write  good  wordcs^ 
And  like  Tnletured  darke  (till  crie  Amen, 
To  euery  Hiinne  that  able  ipirit  atfbrds^ 
In  pohflu  forftK  of  well  refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  praifd»I  fay  *tis  (o,  \is  true. 
And  to  the  mod  ofpraife  adde  fome-thing  more. 
But  that  is  in  my  thou^ht^whofe  louc  to  you 
(Though  words  come  hind^moft^holds  his  ranke  before. 
Then  others/or  the  breath  of  words  reipeA, 
Me  for  my  dombe  thoughts^fpeaking  in  effe A. 

%6 
T7  l^As  it  the  proud  fiill  faile  of  his  great  Yerfe, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  piecious)  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughu  in  my  braine  inhearce» 
Making  their  tombe  the  wonibe  wherein  they  grew? 
Was  it  nis  fpirit,by  fpirits  taught  to  write, 
Aboue  a  nnortall  pitch|that  ftruck  me  dead  ? 
No,neither  he,nor  his  compiert  by  nighc 
Giuing  htm  ay  de,my  terfe  aftoniHied. 
He  nor  that  affable  raniliar  ghoft 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence. 
As  yi  Aors  of  my  filence  canaoc  boaf^^ 
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I  wisiioc  fickof  any  feare  from  cheoce. 
But  when  your 'Countinance  fild  tptttrfio^ 
Then  lackt  I  iiiaccer,that  infeebled  inmc, 

F  Are  well  thou  art  too  deare  for  my  pofleflsng^ 
And  like  enough  thou  kriowft  tby  eftimate. 
The  Chaster  of\hy  worcbgnies  tbet  rdea&g: 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  an  decetmiliate. 
For  ho w'do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting^ 
And  for  that  ritches  where  is  my  deiertting? 
The  caule  of  this  faire  guift  in  me  is  wanting; 
And  fo  my  pattent  back  againe  is  fifrerukig. 
Thy  (elfe  thou  gau'ft,thy  owne  worth  then  not  knowings 
Or  mee  to  whom  thou  gau*ft  it,elic  miftaking, 
So  thy  great  guift  vpon  mifprifion  growing, 
Comes  home  againe>on  better  iudgemeht  mdring« 
Hius  haue  I  had  thee  as  a  dreahie  doth  flatter^ 
In  fleepc  a  King^but  waking  no  fiich  matter. 
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\7WHen  t  bou  (halt  be  diipode  to  (ec  me  lights 
And  place  my  merrit  in  the  eie  of  skome, 
Vpon  thy  (ide^againtt  my  felfe  ile  fight, 
Andproue  theeTirtuous,though  thou  art  forfWome: 
With  mine  owne  weakencfle  being  beft  acquainted^ 
Vpon  thy  part  I  can  fct  downe  a  ftory 
Of  faults  concealdywhctein  I  amjittainted : 
That  thou  in  looiing  me^fhall  wiin  much  glory.* 
And  I  by  this  wil  be  a  gainer  too. 
For  bending  all  my  louing  thoughts  on  the^ 
Theiniuriesthattomyfclfeldpe,  • 
Doing  thee  rantage^duble  vantage  me; 
Such  is  my  loue,to  thee  I  fo  belongs     , 
That  for  oiy  rightjmy  felfe  will  betfc  ill  wrong, 
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SAy  that  thou  iBAibtfake  Axe  for  fomeftb^ 
Am  I  will  cQuxneat  Tpoo  due  o&Dc% 
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Speake  of njr  lameneflc,  audi  firtieht  will  halit 
Agtinft  thy  reafens  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canft  noc(1oae)di(grace  me  halfe  ib  iU,    . 
To  ice  a  forme  vpon  defited  change, 
As  ile  my  felfc  difgraceyknowins  (hy  wit* 
I  will  acquaintance  ftrangle  and  looke  ftrange: 
Be  abfent  from  thy  walkes  and  in  my  tongue. 
Thy  fweet  beloued  name  no  more  (hall  dwell, 
Lcaft  I(coo  much  prophane)(houId  do  it  wrongc: 
And  baplieofourold  acquaintance  cell. 
Forthee,againftmy  fclfe  ilevow  debate. 
For  I  muft  nere  louc  him  whom  thou  doft  hate; 

THen  hateme  when  thou  wilt,  if  euer,now. 
Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  co  crofTe^ 
loyne  with  the  Q^ight  of fortune,make  me  bow« 
And  doe  not  drop  in  for  an  after  lolTe.- 
Ah  doe  noc,wlien  my  heart  hath  icapte  this  (biroWt 
Come  in  the  rereward  of  a  conquerd  woe» 
Giuc  not  a  windy  night  a  rainie  morrow. 
To  linger  out  a  purpofd  ouer-throw. 
If  thou  wilt  leaue  me,  do  not  leaue  me  laft. 
When  other  pettie  griefes  haue  done  their  i^ight. 
But  in  the  onfet  come^fb  Oall  I  tafte 
At  firft  therery  worft  of  fortunes  might. 
.  And  other  (Iraines  of  woe,  which  now  ieeme  woe. 
Compared  with  loiTe  of  thee,will  not  iceme  (o. 
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SOme  glory  in  their  birth^ibme  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  fonie  in  their  bodies  fbrce^ 
Some  in  their  garments  thc^ugh  new.fangled  ill: 
Some  in  their  Hawkes  and  Houndstibme  in  their  Horfe* 
And  euery  humor  hath  his  adiunA  pleafiut, 
Wherem  it  findes  a  ioy  aboue  the  reft. 
But  thefc  pcrticttlers  are  not  my  raeafivt, 
AJltfacfc  IbectcriAonegeacnUiicaft. 

n, 


Thy  loue  is  bitter  then  high  binh  to  mc, 
Rir  h«r  then  weahh,proudcnhen  gannents  coft, 
Of  more  delight  then  Jtwkesor  Horfcsbeer 
And  hauing  chee,of  all  mens  pride  I  boaft. 
Wretched  in  this  alonc,that  thou  maift  take, 
AH  this  av«ay,andnicmoftwretchcdiiiake. 

BVt  doe  thy  worft  to  ftcale  thy  fclfc  away, 
'For  tearme  of  life  thou  art  alTured  mine» 
And  life  no  longer  then  thy  loue  will  ftay. 
For  it  depends  vpon  that  loue  of  thinei 
Then  need  I  not  to  fcare  the  worft  of  wrongi. 
When  in  the  Icaft  of  them  my  life  hath  end, 
1  fee,  a  better  ftate  to  me  belongs 
Then  that,which  on  thy  humor  doth  depend. 
Thou  canft  not  vex  me  with  inconftant  miade. 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  reuolt  doth  lie. 
Oh  what  a  happv  title  do  I  finde , 
Happy  to  hauc  thy  loue,  happy  to  die! 

But  whats  fo  bleffed  faire  that  feares  no  blot. 
Thou  maift  be  falce,  and  yet  I  know  it  not, 

SO  (hall  I  nne/uppofing  thou  art  true. 
Like  a  decciued  husband  fo  loues  face. 
May  ftill  fceme  loue  to  me,though  altered  new; 
Thy  lookes  with^me  jchy  heart  in  other  place* 
For  their  can  liue  no  hatred  In  thine  eye. 
Therefore  in  that  1  cannot  know  thy  change, 
Inmanics  lookes.the  falcc  hcattshiftory. 
I,  writ  in  moods  and  frounes  and  wrincklcs  ftranfie. 
But  neaucn  in  thy  creation  did  decree. 
That  in  thy  face  fwcet  loue  (bould  eucr  dwell, 
What  ere  thy  thoughts  or  thy  hearn  workings  be, 
Thv  lookes  (hould  nothing  thence;  but  fweetnefle  teU, 
How  like  j&iiwr/ apple  doth  rhy  bcautv  grow. 
If  thy  Iwect  Tcruic  anfwcre  not  thy  tboYf^ 


THcf  dut  hane  pewit  to  htutviiMl  wiD  doc  Booe, 
That  doc  noc  do  the  tbiog^ey  moft  do  (how^ 
Who  moiling  othcrs»are  tbcmfdiics  as  ftonc, 
Vninooucdycoaldjitnd  to  temptation  flows 
Tbrjr  rtght^y  do  tohcirit  hcaucos  graces, 
Ancrhu3>and  naturet  ritcbea  from  eipMce, 
They  are  theLordaandowiicnortbetrfacie^ 
Ochert»but  ftewarda  of  their  excellence: 
The  (bmmers  flo  wre  ii  to  the  iommer  fweet, 
Thoujgh  to  it  felfe^  Mcly  liiie  and  die^ 
But  ifthac  flowre  widi  baft  iofe Aioii  oieet^ 
The  bafeft  weed  out-brfues  his  dignity: 
For  fweeteft  things  ttfroe  fowitft  by  their  deedcs^ 
Lillies  thac  feiler^imell  far  worfctiKo  weeds. 
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HOwAveet  and  lonely  doA  diou  make  the  fliaoKy 
Which  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  Roic^ 
Doth  fpot  the  beautie  of  thy  bnddiog  nam^ 
Oh  in  what  fweets  docft  thou  thy  (innes  incloie! 
That  toneue  that  tells  thefkvy  of  thy  daiea, 
(Mdangbfciuious  comments  on  thy  feort) 
Cannot  di^>railegbut  in  a  kinde  of  pratte^ 
Nsmti^  thy  name,  bieflesan  iUr^orc. 
Ob  what  a  manfion  haue  tbofe  Ttcea  go^ 
which  for  their  habitation  chofe  ont  thee^ 
Where  beauties  yaik  doth  couer  etiriy  bloc. 
And  all  things  tumci  to  faiie^that  ctet  can  M 
Take  beed('deaic  heart^f  dns  large  prttitledget 
The  hardeft  knife  ill  nd  doth  looic  his  edge 

COme  fay  diy  ftuk  is  jfouth/ome  wantoncfle, 
^Someiaythymccisyouthand  gemlefeott. 
Both  grace  and  tanks  ait  kMi*d  of  OKXt  and  ieflfei 
Thou  makft  faults  eracek,diat  to  thee  tdbrtt 
Af  on  the  filler  Ota  thioncd  Qijcenc^ 

The 


Tlie  baleft  lovell  wU  be  weQ  cOeemVlf 
So  arc  thofe  errors  that  in  thee  are  feene. 
To  tntchs  cranflated^and  for  crut  things  deeni  d« 
How  many  Lambs  might  the  fterne  Wolfe  betrajr, 
Iftike  a  Lambe  he  could  his  lookes  tranflate« 
How  many  gazers  mtghft  thou  lead  away, 
Ifthou  wouldft  vfe  the  ftrength  of  all  thy  date? 
But  doe  not  fo,I  loue  thee  in  fiich  fort. 
As  thou  being  mine,niiiie  is  thy  good  report, 
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Ow  like  a  Winter  hath  my  abfence  beene 
From  thee,thepieafure  of  the  fleeting  yeare? 
What  freezings  haue  I  felt.what  darke  daiesiceoef' 
What  old  Decembers  barencfle  euery  wher^ 
And  yet  this  time  remou'd  was  (bmmers  time» 
The  teeming  Autumne  big  with  ritch  inacai^ 
Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime, 
Like  widdowed  wombet  after  their  Lords  dcccafe 
Yet  this  aboundant  ifluc  feem  <l  tome. 
But  hope  of  Orphans,and  vn-fathered  fruite^ 
For  SoQiraer  and  his  pleafures  waise  oo  tbe^ 
And  thou  awty^the  very  birds  ate  mute. 
Or  if  they  ling^tis  with  ibdullacbeete. 
That  Icaues  looke  pale^dretdiog  ibe  WiatcnoMM; 

FRom-you  haue  I  beeac  Meat  ia  the  fyda^ 
When  proud  pidc  Aprill  (dreft  in  all  his  tnm) 
Hath  put  a  (pint  of  youth  in  cuiery  thing: 
That  heauie  SMimrm  laught  and  leapt  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  laies  of  birds,nor  the  fweet  foiell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hew» 
Could  make  me  any  fummers  flory  cell: 
Or  from  their  proud  I^  pluck  them  where  thqf  grew: 
Nofrdid  I  wonderatcheLillies  whic^ 
Nor  praiic  the  decpe  mmillion  in  the  Ro(e« 
They  weare  but  iwec^utfigurcs  of delighc:    * 

G  Diawae 
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Drivvf^aftcr  you^  you  pattierhe  of  all  thole. 
YccUfcm*d  ic.Wmterftiil^atid  you  away, 
As  with  yoar  fhaddow  I  with  thefcdid  play. 
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THe  forward  violet  thus  did  t  chide, 
Svv  ect  thecfe  whence  didft  theu  fteale  thy  fweet  that 
iFnot  from  my  loues  breath^tlfepurple  {>ride,  (fmeU 

Which  on  thy  fbftcheckcfor  complexion  dwellsf 
In  my  loues  Ycines  thou  haA  too  grofejy  died. 
The  Lillie  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marierom  had  ftdne  thy  liaife; . 
TheRofesfearefuUyonthomesdidftand,  y 
Our  Uufliing  ihame.an  odier  white  dripaire;  -  " 
A  third  norrcd.nor  white^ad  ftolneofbothj . 
And  to  his  robbry  bad  annexe  thy  breath. 
But  for  his  theft  in  pride  of  all  his  growth . 
A  Tengfull  canker  eate  him  vp  todeathv 
More  fiowtMrS:!  lioced>yet  1  none  could  fee, 
But  fweet,orcuUer  it  had  ftolne  from  thee* 

lOO 

^17X7  Here  art  thou  Mufe  that  thou  forgetft  (b  long, 
^   ^  To  fpeake  of  that  which  ghies  thee  all  tby^might? 
^ndflihott  thy  fiirie  on  ibtiie  worthleire  fonge, 
Darkdio^  thy  powre  to  lend  bafe  fubieAs  light. 
Returnefi>rgetfiillMu(e,and  ftraight  redecmc. 
In  gentle niunberf  time fo idely  ^nt,' 
Sing  to  the  eare  that  doththy  laies  efieemc^ 
And  giurs  thy  pen^both  skiHafutargument*  '• 
Rife  rcHy  Mufr^tny  loues  fweet  face4bniay,> 
If  time  haue  any  wrincle  grauen  tKere» . 
If  any , be  a  Satire  to  decay. 

And  make  times  ^oiles  difpiicd  euerywhtee. 
Giue  my  loue  fame  fafter  then  time  wafts  1 


So  chpuprcueofthis  (ieth>and  crooked  khife^ 

•  ioi 

OH  ttuant  Mttfe  iivfaat  ihalbe  thy  aioendsi 
'.'^  ~         ••  For 


For  thy  ncglcft  oFtnith  in  hcmtydidf 
Boih  truth  and  beauty  on  my  loue  depends: 
So  doft  thou  too^and  therein  dignifi'd: 
Make  anfwere  Mure^vrilt  thou  not  haply  faie^ 
Truth  needs  no  coUour  with  his  coUour  fist, 
Bcaucic  no  penfell^beauties  truth  to  lay: 
Butbeftisbeftylfneuer  intcrmixt* 
Becau  le  he  needs  no  prai(e,wiic  thou  be  dumb? 
£xcufe  not  filence  fo^fbr't  lies-ih  thee, . 
To  make  him  much  out4iue  a  gilded  tombe: 
And  to  be  praifd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 

Then  do  tliy  office  Mufe  J  teach  thee  how^ 
To  make  him  feeme  long  hen^e^  he  (howes  now. 
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MY  loue  is  ftrengthned  though  more  weake  in  lee* 
I  loue  not  leflcythogh  Icfic  the  (how  appearc,  (ming 
That  loue  is  marchandiz'd.whofe  ritch  efleecningy 
The  owntrs  tongue  doth  publifli  euery  where. 
Our  loue  was  new^aod  then  but  in  the  ipring^ 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  laics. 
As  PbiUmettxn  fummers  front  doth  (ingc. 
And  liop^  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  daics: 
Not  that  thefummer  is  kiTe  pleafant  now 
Then  when  her  moumefuli  himns  did  huih  the  nighty 
But  that  wild  mufick  burtheiis  euery  bow. 
And  fweet  s  growne  common  Joofe  their  deare  delight; 
Therefore  like  herj  I  fptne-time  hold  my  tongue: 
Becaufc  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  foogc. 

A  tack  what  pouerty  my  Muft  brings  forth^ 
That  hauing  fuch  a  skope  to  (how  her  pride^ 
The  argument  all  bare  is  of  more  worih 
Then  when  it  hath  my  added  prai^  bcKide» 
Oh  blameme>iMK  if  1  no  iDpre  caa  wrttol 
Looke  in  yourglafle  andthere  af^eares^  face. 
That  oucr-goes  my  blunt  iotaenuon  quit^ 
DolUng  my  Uneiyaad  doing  me  di%race. 

Ga  Were 


Wac  k  not  fioTuUthra  ftrintaf  to  fiMtd; 
To  imrre  cKe  fubicA  dm  bemc  wti  wcU; 
For  lo  no  och^r  pifle  my  rtr&t  cend^ 
llicn  of  your  gncetind  your  gifts  to  tell. 
And  mqf  citMKh  more  then  in  my  rerft  can  Rtf 
Your  owne  glafle  (hcrwet  you^n^n  you  looke  to  it. 
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nro  me  fttre  ftitDd  y  on  oeuer  can  be  otdi 
^  For  as  jrou  were  when  firft  your  eye  I  cycfe, 
Such  feemes  your  beautie  ftilhThree  Winters  coldei^ 
Haue  from  the  forrefts  (hooke  three  iimimen  pride. 
Three  beauttous  ipriimi  toytllbw  Ammtmi  cum*^ 
In  prdcefiTc  of  the  fcatoos  haue  I  ieene. 
Three  Aprill  perfumes  in  three  hot  lunes  burn'd^ 
Since  firfl  I  faw  yoti  freOi  which  yet  are  grtfeno. 
iJi  yet  doth  beauty  hke  a Dyall hand^. 
Steale  from  his  figure^and  no  pace  perceiu*d, 
So  your  fweete  bcw,wbfcb  me  thinkes  Aifl  dodi  A«M 
Jiathmotioii^liidraiiieeyemaybedeorancd.  - 

For  feare  of  which,hcarc  this  thou  age  rnbred, 
,    Ere  you  were  borne  was  beauties  fummer  detd, 

loy 

LEt  not  my  loue  be  caTd  Idolatri^^ 
Nor  my  btloued  as  an  Idoll  (how. 
Since  aQ  alike  my  fongs  and  pnifebe 
To  ooe^of bnc^nO  fiicti,and  euer  fi>. 
Kindc  is  mf  loue  to  day,ro  morrow  Jldnd^^ . 
Still  conftant  in  a  wondrous  eitcettence; 
Theitfore  my  tcric  to  conftande  confb'de/. 
One  thing  exprcffing^auea  out  diffirreoce« 
Faire,kinde^nd  true^s  all  my  argument, 
Faire,kinde  and  true^rarrying  to  other  words ^ 
And  jin  this  change  is  my  inuention  i^ht^ 
Three  theams  in  onetwMch  wondroiis  £rope  albrdf • 

Flairs  kind^  and  mtm  k^M  sxitMo.  I*  ^A  ^iL 

Which  three  tiUAAWfOeiittJKept  ieatc  iiKme. 

Vfhm 


SoMHVTt*. 

^\7  Hen  iivthe  Chronicle  ofwafled  time, 
I  fee  difiripcfons  of  the  faircft  wights, 

And  beaucic  maxing  beautifull  old  rime, 

In  praift  of  Ladies  dead^and  louely  Knights, 

Then  in  the  blaton  of  fweet  beauties  beft^ 

Of  handyof  foote,of  Ilp,of  eye,of  brow, 

I  iee  cheir  antique  Ptn  would  haue  expreft^ 

Ettcn  filch  a  beauty  as  you  mnifler  now. 

So  all  their  praifes  are  but  propheiies 

Of  this  our  time,all  you  prefiguring. 

And  for  they  loo&*d  but  with  deuining  eyes. 

They  had  not  (lill  enough  your  worth  co  fing : 
For  we  which  now  behold  thefe  prefent  dayes, 
Haue  eyes  to  wonder,but  lack  toungs  topraife. 
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NOt  nune  owne  feares,nor  the  prophetick  foule. 
Of  the  wide  worid,dreaming  On  things  to  come^ 
Can  yet  the  lea(eof  my  true  loue  controule, 
Suppofde  as  forfeit  to  a  confined  doome. 
Themortall  Moone  hath  her  edipfe  indur*de. 
And  the  fad  Augurs  mock  their  owne  preiage, 
Incertenties  now  crowne  thenv(clues  aiTur'dc, 
And  peace  prodaimesOliues  of  endleife  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  mofl  balmte  time. 
My  loue  lookes  fire(h,and  death  to  me  fubfcribea^ 
Since  ipight  of  him  He  liue  in  this  poore  rime. 
While  he  infulu  ore  dull  and  ipeachlefle  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  (halt  finde  thjr monument^ 
When  tyrants  crefts  and  tombs  ofbrafle  are  (pent. 

108 
V7\7'Hat*s  in  the  braine  that  Ihck  may  charaAcr , 
^    ^  Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  jthec  my  true  rpirit> 
What's  new  to  fpeake^w  bat  now  to  regifler. 
That  may  exprefle  my  loue,or  th^r  dcare  pierit  ? 
Nothing  fwcct  boy^but  yet  like  prayers  diuinc^ 

G  3  linuft 


1  muft  eacli  day  fay  ore  the  ▼eryTamc, 

Counting  no  old  thing  oU,thou  mine,I  fhiMp 

Euen  as  yvhcn  6rft  I  hallowed  thv  fatre  uamcu 

So  that  ecemall  loue  in  loues  frefli  cafe, 

Waighes  not  the  dnft  and  inkiry  of  age, 

Nor  giucs  to  neceffary  wiinckles  pUcc^ 

But  makes  antiguitie  for  aye  his  page. 

Finding  the  firit  cooceit  of  loue  ihcwbrcdt 
Where  time  and  outward  forme  would  fliew  k  dead* 

lop 

ONeuer  fay  chat  I  was  talfe  of  hean. 
Though  abfence  fecm*d  my  flaoK  td  qoaBifie, 
As  tafie  ought  I  from  my  fclfe  depart. 
As  from  my  foule  which  in  thy  breft  doth  lye : 
That  is  my  home  of  loue,  if  I  haue  rang'd^ 
Like  him  that  trauels  I  retume  againe, 
luft  to  the  €ime,fioc  with  the  cime  cxcbaog'd. 
So  that  m^  felfe  bring  water  for  my  ftaine. 
Neuerbeleeue  though  in  my  nature  raign  d« 
All  frailties  that  befiege  all  kindes  of  blood. 
That  it  could  fo  pvepofterouflie  be  ftain  d. 
To  leaue  for  nothrog  all  thy  fumme  of  eood : 

For  nothing  this  wide  Vniueric  I  aiu^ 

Saue  thou  my  Role^o  k  thou  arc  my  alL 

tio 

ALas  *tis  tfiie,!  iMe  fooa  here  and  thctei, 
And  made  my  feife mmotley  to  the  view^ 
Gor'd  mine  own  tbooghcs,  feld  cheap  what  ia  moA  dearer 
Made  old  oKimces  of  affedions  new. 
Moft  (roe  it  is,tbat  I  haue  lookt  on  truth 
Afconce  and  ftrangcly:  But  by  all  aboue^ 
7  hefc  blenches  gaue  my  heart  an  other  youth. 
And  worfc  etfaits  prou  d  thee  my  bcft  of  loue. 
Now  all  is  done,hau€  what  fliaU  haue  no  end. 
Mine  appetite  I  neuer  more  will  grin*de 
On  newer  proofe,to  trie  an  older  friend, 
A  Cod  in  loue^to  whom  I  am  confin  d. 

nen 


SoMNftti*. 

Then  giuf  me  wclcome.next  my  heauen  thcbcft^ 
Euen  to  chy  pure  and  moft  mou  louing  bred*' 

III 

OFor  my  fake  doe  you  wtih  fortune  chide. 
The  guilrie  goddefle  of  my  harmfuU  dccdf « 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  i>routdc» 

Then  publick  meanes  which  pttblick  manners  breeds* 

Thence  comes4t  that  my  name  receiues  a  brand. 

And  ahboft  thence  my  nature  is  fubdu  d 

To  what  it  workes  iitjike  the  Dyers  hand, 

Pittyme  then^tnd  wi(h  I  were  renu'de* 

Whilft  like  a  willing  pacient  I  will  drinke. 

Potions  of  Evlellgainft  my  ftrong  infeAlon, 

No  bitterneue  that  I  will  bitter  thinke^ 

Nor  double  pennance  to  correal  correction. 
Pittie  me  then  deare  friended  I  afliire  y ee, 
Euen  that  your  piaic  is  enough  to  cure  mee. 

Ill 

YOur  loue  and  pittie  ctoth  thlnnpreflion  fiB, 
Which  vulvar  Icandall  ftampt  vpon  my  brow> 
For  what  care  I  w  ho  calles  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  ore-greene  my  bad^my  good  alow? 
You  are  my  AH  the  worId,and  I  muft  ftriue, 
To  know  my  fliames  and  praifes  from  your  tounge» 
None  elfe  to  me^nor  I  to  none  tline. 
That  my  fteel'd  ience  or  changes  right  or  wrongt 
In  ib  profound  Ahfrne  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others  voyces,that  my  Adders  ience. 
To  cry  ttick  and  to  fiaterer  Aopped  are; 
Marke  how  with  my  negleft  I  doe  di^ence. 
You  are  foftronely  in  my  purpofe  bred. 
That  all  the  world  bcfides  me  thinkes  y*ace  dead. 

Cince  I  lefryoM/nine  eye  is  in  myminde. 

And  that  which  gouemes  me  to  goe  abour^ 
Doth  part  his  fuo^oo^and  ispartly  bltnd^ 

Stemcs 


Seemes  fceing,but  eflfcAvalljr  isoiics 
For  it  no  forme  deliucrt  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,of  flowte^or  fliape  which  it  doth  ladk^ 
Of  his  quick  obicAihatn  the  minde  nq  part. 
Nor  his  owne  rifion  houlds  what  it  dock  catcfas 
for  if  it  fee  the  nid*(l  or  gentleft  fight, 
Thc^moft  fweet-fauorerdefonnedft  creature. 
The  mountatne,or  the  (ea,die  day^or  night: 
The  Croe,or  Doue,it  flitpes  them  to  your  feature. 
Incapable  of  more  repleat,with  vou, 
Mjr  oioft  true  minde  thus  maketti  mine  rntrue. 
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OR  whether  doth  my  minde  being  crowned  with  you 
Drinke  vp  the  monarks  plague  tUs  flattery  > 
Or  whether  (hall  I  fay  mine  cie  faith  true,  . 
And  that  your  loue  taught  it  this  Akmmef 
To  make  of  monfter$,and  things  indigeft. 
Such  cherubines  as  your  fweet  felfe  refemble, 
Oearing  euery  bad  a  perfeft  bcft  ^ 
As  faft  as  obie  As  to  his  beames  afl*cmble: 
Oh  tis  the  firft,tis  flatry  in  my  feeinc;, 
And  my  great  minde  mod  kingly  drinkes  it  Tp» 
Mine  eie  well  knowes  what  with  his  guft  is  greeiogt 
And  to  his  pallat  doch  prepare  the  cup« 
If  it  be  poifon'd,tis  the  Wer  finne. 
That  naine  eye  louei  it  and  doth  fiift  begkme. 

"J 

THofe  fines  that  I  before  haue  writ  doe  lie, 
Euen  thofe  that  faid  I  could  not  loue  you  decftr. 
Ye:  then  my  iudgement  knew  no  reaibn  why. 
My  moftfiiU  flame  ihould  afterwards  bumedecrer. 
But  rcckening  time,whofe  miUiond  accidenu 
Creepc  in  twiit  Towes,and  change  decrees  oflQngs» 
Tan  faaed  beautie,blunt  the  fliarp'ft  intents, 
Diuert  ftrong  mindes  to  th*  courie  of  attring  things; 
Alas  why  fearing  of  times  tiraaie^ 

Might 
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.««  as  to  make  our  appttitwmoft  keene 

WiiH  eager  compounds  we  our  pallat  rrge. 

As  to  preuent  our  matladies  vnfetne. 

We  fickeo  to  rhun  fickoefle  when  we  P«Fg«^^ 

Euen  (o  being  fuU  of  your  neie  cfeying  fweetncoe. 

To  bitter  fawces  did  r  frame  my  fcedingj 

And  ficke  of  weWfare  found  a  kind  of  meetnefl^ 

To  be  difeafd  ere  that  there  was  trtte  needing. 

Thus  pdlieic  in  loue  t*anticipate 

The  lib  that  werc,noi  grew  to  fimlts  afliired. 

And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthfiiU  Rate 

Which  rancke  of  goodnelTe  would  by  ill  be  cured. 

But  thence  1  learoe  and  find  the  leflbn  true, 

Drugs  poy  fon  him  that  fo  fell  fiAe  of  you. 
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\\7  Hit  podons  haue  I  drunke  of .5»w»  te«w 

^  '  Dinuy  from  Lymbccks  fouk  as  hell  withui* 
Applying  fcares  to  hopesjand  h©pes  to  fcaref. 
Still  ioofing  when  1  faw  my  fclfe  to  win? 
What  wretched  errors  haih  my  heart  comnutted, 
Whilft  it  hath  thought  it  felfe  fo  WelTed  neoer? 
How  haue  mine  eies  out  of  their  Soheartf  bene  ntiea 
In  the  diflradion  of  this  madding  fieuct) 
O  benefit  oTill,  now  I  find  true 
Tlut  better  is,  by  euil  ftiU  made  better. 
AAd  ruin^  toue  when  it  is  buik  anew 
Gto  wes  fairer  then  at  firft,more  ftrong,far  greater. 
So  1  retume  rebukt  to  ray  concent. 
And  gaine  by  ills  tlvife  more  then  I  haue  ^nt* 

lao 

THat  you  were  once  Tokind  be-frieads  mee  now. 
And  for  that  foitow  ,  which  I  then,  didde  feele, 
Needes  muft  I  Tndef  tm  traofgreffion  bow, 
Vnleffe  my  Neruea  were  oraflj  or  hammered  fteelc.  • 

For  if  you  were  by  my  Tokindnefle  (hakeh 


As 


S  O  N  N  1  r  s. 

As  1  by  yours  ,  y'hauc  paft  a  hell  ofTimc, 

And  I  a  tyrant  hauc  no  Icafure  taken 

To  waign  how  once  I  fuffered  in  your  crime. 

0  that  oier  night  of  wo  might  haue  remcmbrcd 
My  deeped  itnce.how  hard  true  forrow  hits, 
And  foone  to  you^as  you  to  me  then  tendred 
The  humble  raiue^which  wounded  bofomes  fits! 

But  that  yotu:  trcfpafle  now  becomes  a  fee. 
Mine  ranfoms  yours^and  yours  muft  ranlbme  mee. 

Ill 

TIS  better  to  be  vile  then  vile  eHeemed, 
When  not  to  be,rccf  lues  reproach  of  being, 
And  the  iuft  plcafure  loft,which  is  To  deemed^ 
Not  by  our  fccling,but  by  others  feeing. 
For  why  fliould  others  falfc  aduherat  eyes 
Giue  falutation  to  my  Iportiue  blood? 
Or  on  my  frailties  vvhy  are  frailer  fpies; 
Which  in  their  wils  count  bad  what  I  think  good? 
Noe,  I  am  that  I  am^and  they  that  leuell 
At  my  abufes/cckon  vp  thcir  o^ne, 

1  may  be  flraight  though  they  thenvfelues  be  bcuel 

By  their  rancke  ihoughtes^my  deedes  muft  not  be  (hown 
.  Vnlcfle  this  genertll  euill  they  maintaine. 
All  men  are  bad  and  in  their  badncffe  raigne. 

TThy  guifr„thy  tables,arc  within  my  brainc 
FuUcharadlcrd  with  lading  memory. 
Which  fhall  aboue  that  idle  rancke  remaine 
Beyond  all  date  euen  to  eternity. 
Or  at  the  leaftjo  long  as  braine  and  heart 
.  Haue  facukic  by  nature  to  fubHft, 
Til  each  to  ttzd  obliuion  yecKI  his  part 
Of  thee^thy  record  neuer  can  be  mift: 
That  poore  retention  could  not  Co  much  hold^ 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  df  arc  loue  to  skorr, 
lliacfofc  to  giuc  cbciB  fgom  me  wai  1  bold, 

Hs  T# 
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Ta  truft  choie  tables  chat  itce juc  thee  more^ 
To  keepc  in  adtunckt  to  remember  thee. 
Were  to  isnport  fergetfulnelTe  in  mee. 

NO!Timc,thoufli«ltnotboftthatlctoecliiiigft 
Thy  pymnyds^huyk  wp  with  newer  might 
To  me  are  nothine  noiicll|Q0thitig  flMigeS 
They  are  but  dre<mgs  of  a  fermer  fighti 
Our  dates  are  breere,and  therefor  we  admire. 
What  thou  doft  fovft  vooa  r$  that  is  ould, 
Aad  rather  imke  them  borne  to  our  defire. 
Then  thi nke  that  we  before  hatie  heard  them  toiiidt 
Thy  regiftersand  thee  I  both  defie. 
Not  woodring  at  the  prelcnt^nor  the  pafl; 
For  thy  recor£,and  what  we  (ee  doth  Ive^ 
Made  more  or  les  by  thy  eominuall  haft: 
"  This  I  doe  TOW  ttd  this  (hall  euer  be^ . 
I  wiU  be  true  diip^ht  thy  fyeth  and  thec^ 
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YF  my  deareloue  were  but  the  childe  of  ftat^,. 
Ic  mishc  for  fortunes  bafterd  be  rnfathered^ 

As  fubiea  to  times  loue^or  to  times  hate» 

Weeds  among  weeds^or  flowers  with  ft>werfgatherd« 

No  it  was  buylded  far  from  accidienty 

It  fuffers  not  in  lintlinge  pomf>,nor  fallr 

Wider  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent. 

Whereto  tblnuf  ting  time  our  fa(hion  calls^ 

It  teares  not  poU^  that  Heriticke^ 

Which  workes  on  lea(eiof  fliort  numbred  howerr. 

But  all  alone  (lands  hugely  pollicicky 

That  it  nor  growes  with  heat»nor  drownes  with  (bowres. 
To  this  I  witnes  call  the  foles  of  time. 
Which  die  fbrgoodnes,who  haueliud  foretime. 

\^  ^J Er"t  ought  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 

With  my  extern  the^tward  honoring. 

Or 
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Or  iayd  great  bafcs  for  ctctnhy. 
Which  proues  more  fliort  ihen  wafl  or  ruining? 
Haue  I  not  fecne  dwellers  on  forme  and  fauor 
Lofe  aU,and  more  by  paying  too  much  rent 
For  eompound  fweet;Forgoing  (imple  iauor, 
Pittifiill  thriuors  in  tbetr  gazing  (pent. 
Noe^let  me  be  obfeouious  in  thy  hearty 
And  take  thou  my  oolacton  j)oore  but  free^ 
Which  is  not  mist  with  feconds»knows  no  art. 
But  mutual  I  render,  onely  me  for  thee. 
Hence^thou  fubbomd/xr/onwrr,  a  trew  ibuk 
When  mofi  impeacht^fiands  leaft  in  thy  comnmle. 

1 16 
r^"\Thou  my  loucly  Boy  wIk>  in  thy  power, 
^^Docfi  hould  times  fickle  glafle,his  (ickle,howerr 
Who  haft  by  wayning  growne,and  therein  fliou*fi. 
Thy  louers  withering,as  thy  fweer  felfe  grow'ft^ 
If  Nature(foueraine  mttteres  ouer  wrack; 
As  thou  goeft  onwards  ftill  will  plucke  thee  backe. 
She  keepes  thee  to  this  purpofe^that  her  skill. 
May  time  difgrace^and  wretched  mynuit  kilt. 
Yet  feare  her  O  thou  minnion  of  her  pleaiiirey 
She  may  detaine^but  not  ftill  keepe  her  trefiiret 
Her  >4iMftf<(though  delayd  janfwerVl  mud  be. 
And  her  QjUam  is  to  render  thce« 

1127 
N  the  ould  age  blaeke  was  not  counted  faire. 
Or  ifit  weare  it  bore  not  beauties  name: 
But  now  is  blacke  beauties  fucceflSue  heire. 
And  Beautie  (Underd  with  a  baftard  fliam^ 
For  fince  each  hand  hath  put  on  Natures  power, 
Fairingthefoule  with  Arts  faulfe  borrowVlface, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name  no  holy  boure,. 
But  is  prophtfi*d,  if  not  lines  in  difgrace. 

H3  There&ire 


Therefore  my  MiftcrCfe  eyes  are  Raueii  bhcke. 

Her  eyes  fo  fiited^and  ch^  moumcrs  6cme» 

Ac  fuch  who  not  borne  faire  no  beanty  lack, 

Slandring  Creadon  with  a  falfeefieenie. 
Yet  fo  they  moume  becoaaminjE  of  their  woe, 
That  euery  toung  faics  beauty  fliotiU  looke  fo. 

Ii8 

HO w  oft  when  cboit  my  nrnfke  mofike  playft, 
Vpon  that  Uefled  wood  whofe  motion  founds 
With  thy  fweet  fingers  when  thou  gently  fwayft. 
The  wiry  concord  that  mane  eait  confounds, 
Do  I  enuie  thoie  lackes  that  nimble  teape. 
To  kiflle  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 
Whilft  my  poore  lips  which  (hould  that  hanie(l  reape^ 
At  the  woods  bouldnes  by  thee  bluftiing  (land. 
To  be  fo  tikled  they  would  change  their  ftate. 
And  fuuation  with  tboie  dancing  chipst 
Ore  whnme  their  fingers  walke  with  gentle  gate. 
Making  dead  wood  more  bleft  then  liuing  lips. 
Since  faufie  lackcs  fo  happy  ar^  in  this, 
Giue  them  their  fingers,me  thy  lips  to  kiflc, 
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TH'expence  of  Spirit  in  a  wade  of (Kame 
Is  luli  in  a^on,and  till  action ,  luft 
Is  periurd,niurdrous,blouddy  full  of  bl  ame, 
Sauage,extreame,rude,crucll,not  to  trult, 
Inioyd  no  fooner  but  difpifed  ftraighr, 
Paft  rcafon  hunted,  and  no  (boner  had 
Paft  reaibn  hated  as  a  fwollo  wed  bayt. 
Oil  purpofe  layd  to  make  the  taker  mid* 
Made  In  purfut  and  in  poflefHan  fo, 
Had,hauing,andLnqueft,tohaue  extreame, 
A  bitfle  in  proofe  and  proud  and  very  wo^ 
Before  a  ioy  propo(U  behind  a  dreame. 
All  this  the  world  well  ktio  wes  yet  none  kno  wes  welt. 
To  (huA  the  heaucn  that  leads  men  to  this  belL 

My 
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MY  M  iftres  eyes  are  ncthing  like  the  SooDe, 
Currall  is  fane  more  rcd,thcn  her  lips  red. 
If  (bow  be  white.uhy  then  her  brcfts  arc  aiui: 
If  haires  be  v'iers,black  vi  iers  grow  on  her  headi 
I  baue  fcene  Rofes  damask  t/cd  and  w  hic^^ 
But  no  Aich  Roies  ice  I  in  her  cheekes* 
And  in  fome  perfumes  is  there  more  delight. 
Then  in  the  breath  that  from  my  Miflresf  ed[et» 
]  loue  to  heare  her  ipeake,yet  well  I  know. 
That  Mufickc  hath  a  farre  more  pleafing  found: 
I  graunt  I  ncuer  faw  a  goddcfle  goe» 
My  Miflres  when  (hee  w  alkes  treads  on  the  ground. 

And  yet  by  hcaucn  I  thinkc  my  loue  as  rare. 

As  any  flic  bcli'd  with  fallc  compare. 

THou  an  as  tiranous^ib  as  thou  art, 
As  thofe  whole  beauties  proudlv  make  them  cruell; 
For  well  thou  know'ft  to  my  deare  doting  ban 
Thou  art  the  faitcft  and  men  precious  lewelL 
Yet  in  good  faith  fome  fay  that  thee  behold. 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  loue  grone; 
To  fay  they  ene^I  dare  not  be  (b  bold. 
Although  I  fweare  it  to  my  felfe  alone. 
And  to  oe  fure  that  is  00c  falfe  I  fweatt 
A  thouiand  grones  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 
One  on  anouiers  necke  do  witneiTe  bearc 
Thy  blacke  is  faireft  in  my  tudgements  place. 

]n  nothing  art  tbou  blacke  faue  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  this  flaunder  as  I  thinke  proceeds* 

THine  eies  I  Iotte,and  they  as  pittying  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart  torment  me  with  difdaiae, 
Haue  put  on  Dlack,an<i  lotting  mourners  bee, 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  vpon  my  paint. 

Aa4 
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Add  truly  not  die  morotng  Sun  oTHetuefi 
Better  becomes  the  grijr  checks  of  th*  Eift^ 
Nor  that  fiiii  Starre  that  Whets  in  the  Bauctt 
Doth  halfe  that  glory  to  the  fober  Weft 
As  tho(e  two  oiorning  eyes  become  diy  face: 
O  let  ic  then  as  well  beieeme  thy  heart 
To  moume  for  me  finoe  mourning  doth  diee  grace. 
And  fute  xhr  pitty  like  in  eucty  part* 
Then  will  I  fweare  beauty  her  (elfe  is  Uacke, 
And  all  they  fbule  that  thy  con^lexion  lacke. 

BEflirew  that  heart  thai  makes  my  heart  to  groane 
For  that  deepe  wound  it  gtues  my  friend  and  me; 
Tft  not  y  nough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  flaue  to  flauerv  my  fweet*ft  friend  muft  be. 
Me  from  my  ielfe  thy  cruetl  eye  hath  taken. 
And  my  next  felfe  thou  harder  haft  ingroiTed, 
Of  hmjny  ielfe,and  thee  I  am  forfaken, 
A  torment  thrice  threefold  thus  to  be  aoded : 
Prifon  my  heart  in  thy  fteele  boibmes  warde. 
But  then  my  friends  heart  let  my  poore  heart  bale. 
Who  ere  keepes  me  Jet  my  heart  be  hb  gac^, 
Thou  canft  not  then  vfe  riffor  in  my  laile. 
And  yet  thou  wik,fbr  I  being  pent  in  thee. 
Perforce  am  thine  ao^  all  that  is  in  me, 

^O  now  I  haue  confeft  that  he  is  thine. 

And  I  my  ieife  am  morgag*d  to  thy  will. 
My  felfe  He  forfcit/o  that  other  mine» 
Thou  wilt  reftore  to  be  my  comfort  fHU: 
But  thou  wilt  not,nor  he  will  not  be  free. 
For  thou  art  couetous^and  he  is  kinde. 
He  leamd  but  ftretie-like  to  write  for  me, 
Vnder  that  bond  that  him  as  faft  doth  binde. 
The  ffatute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  rfurer  that  put'ft  forth  all  to  vfc, 
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And  fiic  a  firicnd/ame  debcer  for  my  fak^. 

So  him  I  loo(«  through  my  vnkinde  abufe. 
Him  haue  I  loft,  thou  haft  both  him  and  mt^ 
Hepaies'the  wholc^aod  yet  am  I  not  free. 

Ho  euer  hath  her  wifli^thou  haft  thy  9VHl^ 
And  fVi/I  too  boote»and  H^tB  in  oucr*plus. 

More  then  enough  am  I  that  veie  thee  ftill. 

To  thy  fweet  will  making  addition  thus. 

Wilt  thou  whofe  w.']]  is  large  and  fpatious, 

Not  once  vouchiafe  to  hide  my  v\  ill  in  thine. 

Shall  will  in  others  (ceme  right  gracious. 

And  in  my  will  no  faire  acceptance  ftiine: 

The  fca  all  watcr,yet  receiues  raine  ft  tU^ 

And  in  aboundance  addcth  to  his  ftore, 

So  thou  becing  rich  in  fVtll  adde  to  thy  fFsU, 

One  will  of  mine  to  make  thy  large  fFiiSTmore* 
Let  no  vnkinde,no  faire  be(eeaiers  kill» 
Thinkc  all  but  one^and  me  in  that  one  H^it. 

ijtf 

IF  thy  fbule  check  thee  that  I  come  fo  nee.re, 
S  weare  to  thy  blind  foule  that  I  was  thy  fV$Bg 
And  will  thy  foule  knowes  is  admitted  there. 
Thus  farre  tor  loue^  my  loue*fute  fweet  fiiUfilL 
fVit^  will  fulfill  the  treafure  of  thy  loye, 
I  fill  it  full  with  wils,and  my  will  one, 
Ia  things  of  grea^  receit  witheale  we  prooue. 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckon*d  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  paife  vntold. 
Though  in  thy  ftores  account  I  one  muft  be. 
For  nothing  hold  me,  fo  it  pleafe  thee  hold. 
That  nothing  me,a  (bnte-tning  fweet  to  thee. 
Make  but  my  name  thy  loue^d  ioue  that  ftill, 
And  then  thou  loueft  me  for  my  name  is  iVUL 

^TTlott  blinde  foolc  loue^what  dooft  thou  to  mine  eyes, 
*  I  Tlttt 
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That  they  bthold  and  lee  not  wb  tc  ihey  Ice  t 

They  know  wKu  beaiicte  is,rec  where  ic  lyes. 

Yet  what  thtf  bed  is.take  the  worft  to  be. 

If  eyescocrupt  by  ouer-partiall  lookcf. 

Be  anchord  in  the  baye  whcic  ill  men  ride. 

Why  of  ty ^  falfehood  halt  ihmi  forged  hookeft 

Whereto  the  iudgemenc  of  my  heart  is  tide  ? 

Why  (Kould  my  hArt  chinketSat  a  (euerall  plot. 

Which  my  heart  kno  wet  the  wide  worlds  commoo  placed 

Or  mine  eyes  feeing  this»(ay  this  is  not 

To  put  faire  trudb  Tpon  h  mile  a  f  Jce» 

Jn  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyeshaiie  erre^r' 
And  to  this  Alfie  plague  are  tbey  now  traniTerred- 
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U/  Hen^my  loue  fweares  that  Ihe  is  made  of  trath;^ 
I  do  beieeue  her  though  J  know  flie  Iyes» 

That  (he  might  jditnkc  me  (bmevntuterd  youth,. 

V^lleamed'm  the  w«#rldsfaUe  fubtiltki. 

Thus  yainely  thinliMig .that  (he  jihtnkes  me  youngs 

Although  fhe  knowcs  my  dsyes  are  pall  the  bcC^ 

Simply  I  credit  her  fatfe  (peaking  tongue, 

Oa  Doth  Rdps  thusis  Qoiple  truth  fuppreft : 

But  wherefore  (ayes  (he  not  (he  is  rniuft  ? . 

And  wherefore  fay  not  I  that  I  afn.old  ?> 

O  feues  beft  hahi<*^%|n  feemkigtrttftr  ^ 

A«d  age  m  loue^kmet'Oot  tliiucjf  ares  tgldl;! 
Therefore  I  lye  fv khher,^  mewicb  mc^ , 

And  ia  pur.£iiika4»y^Iyea  we  flactcivtf Jm^  . 

Ot}9 
Cdt  not  me  to  iu()ifie  the  wro0|[^* 
T  hat  thy  Tnkindne(relayes  vpon  my  hcM,- 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  c^e  but  with  th '  toiing^^ .; 
Vie  powet  wi^  ^ower^and  flav  me  not  by  Aft» 
Tell  me  thou  loii  i\  el(e«wberr;lNit  in  my  nghr^" 
Oeare  heart  fbrbea»e  to  glance  thine  eye  tRdt, 

"Vfl^tJWffctft  d«M¥r6iui4  iwii.€Mmiipg  «^t&t  Mglk^ 
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Is  more  then  tnjr  ore«prcft  defence  can  bide? 
Let  mc  excufe  thee.an  my  loue  wellknowef» 
Her  prcttie  lookes  haue  bccne  mine  enemies. 
And  therefore  from  my  face  flie  turncs  my  foei, 
That  they  elfc-whcre  might  dart*their  iniuries : 
Yet  do  not  fbybuc  Rnce  I  am  neere  flaihe. 
Kill  mc  out'right  with  looket,and  rid  my  paioc 
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BE  wife  as  thou  art  cniell^do  not  pretfe 
My  toung-tide  patience  with  too  much  dilHaiaej 
Lcaft  (osro  w  Ictid  me  words  and  words  czpre({e» 
The  manner  of  my  pittie  wanting  paine. 
If  I  might  teach  ihee  witte  better  it  wcarc. 
Though  not  to  loiie.yet  louc  to  tell  me  Co, 
As  tci^ie  fick*men  when  their  deaths  be  neere, 
No  newes  but  health  from  their  Phifitions  know* 
For  if  I  fhould  di^aire  I  fliould  grow  madde^ 
And  in  my  madneile  might  ipeake  ill  of  thee^ 
Now  this  ill  wrefting  worla  is  growne  Co  bad, 
Maddc  flanderers  by  madde  eares  beleeued  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  fo,  nor  thou  be  lyde,  (widoi 

Bearc  thine  eyes  flraight ,  though  thy  proud  heart  goe 

IN  faith  I  doe  not  loue  thee  with  mine  eyes. 
For  they  in  thee  a  thoufand  errors  note. 

But  *tis  my  heart  that  loues  what  they  difpife. 

Who  in  difpight  of  view  is  pfeafd  to  dote. 

Nor  are  mine  eares  with  thy  toungs  tune  deligHted, 

Nor  tender  feeling  to  bafe  touches  proae^ 

Nor  taAe,  nor  Imell,  defire  to  be  isuitcd 

To  any  Icnfiiall  feaft  with  thee  alone  .- 

But  my  fiue  wits^nor  my  fiue  fences  can 

Difwade  one  foolifli  heart  from  feruing  thee^' 

Who  leaucs  vnfwat*d  the  likenefS:  of  a  man. 

Thy  proud  hearts  flaue  and  Yaflall  wretch  to  be : 
Onely  niy  plague  thus  farre  I  count  my  gainr. 
That  (he  that  oaakes  mc  finne,awards  mcpaiflC 
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Hate  o(iy  f«Mie,gtowded  oji  6«fi«" jj^"«' 
O  but  with  niifie,comp*teih«ithiiieowii«  ft«e. 
And  thou  (halt  fiirfe  i»  «»«««•«  «P«*""8. 
Orifitdo.BotftonitlwfeKptofttoa^ 
Thathau«w>ph»'<IAor(earitto«M"i 
And  feald  ftlfe  bonda  of  kme  ••  oft  at  nunc, 

Robd  others  beds  f«oeiii»f«hf«  f«»»- 
BeitlawfoniJouetheeatthoukoftthole. 

Whome  tWoe  cyea  vrooe  ••  i-i^  -^pottuiie  the*. 
Roote  pittie  in  thy  heart  that  when  it  giowca. 
Thy  Pitty  may  defenie  to  pittiedj)et.       ^^ 

If\hou  doift  feeke  to  haue  what  thou  dooa  bde. 

By  fdfc  example  tm'A  tboo  be  deaide. 

IOeaa  a  carefirflWwifei»oo«w  <■'*■»  - 
.One  of  her  ftthered  creaturea  b?»««^; 
S«$  do  wne  her  babe  and  niakea  all  fwift  di^ntdt 
In  purfuit  of  the  thing  Qie  would  haue  flay* 
Whilft  her  neglcAed  child  holdi  her  in  chace, 
Oies  to  catch  her  whofe  bufie  care  i»  beftt. 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face: 


Not  prizing  her  poore  infants  Jfi=««"^j_ 
So  ninft  tKou  after  that  which  ntes  from  Aee^ 
Whilft  I  thy  babe  chace  thee  a  fawe  behind. 
But  tfthou  catch  thy  hope  turne  back  to  me: 
And  play  the  mothers  part  kiflc  mc,be  kind. 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  maift  haue  thy  PTO, 
If  thou  turne  back  and  my  loude  crying  ftilU 
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TWo  loucs  1  haue  of  cooifort  and  difpaire. 
Which  like  two  fpirits  do  fMieft  mc  fltfl. 
The  better  angell  is  a  man  right  iairc: 
The  worfer  fpirit  a  woman  coUourVl  il. 
TowinmeiboiietobellmyfemaUeuill^ 

TcDiptetb 


Tempteth  my  better  isingel  from  my  figh^ 

And  vvotild  corrupt  my  faint  to  be  a  diude 

Wooing  his  purity  wicli  her  fowle  pride. 

And  whether  that  my  angel  be  tumVl  finde^ 

Sufpect  1  may  .yet  not  dirciily  tell. 

But  being  both  from  me  both  to  etch  friend^ 

I  «efle  one  angel  in  an  others  heL 
Yet  this  (hal  I  nere  know  but  Hue  in  doubt. 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out, 

TRofe  lips  that  L'TUes  o  wne  hand  did  make» 
Breath  d  forth  the  found  that  (aid  I  hate. 
To  me  that  languiOit  for  her  fake.* 
But  when  (he  niw  my  wofuU  ftate, 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  inerde  comt^ 
Chiding  that  tongue  that  euer  i>/vetr, 
Was  vide  in  giutng  gentle  dome; 
And  tought  it  thus  a  new  to  greete: 
I  hate  (he  alterd  with  an  end^ 
That  followed  it  as  gentle  day^ 
Doth  follow  night  who  like  a  fiend 
From  hcauen  to  hell  iaflowne  away« 

I  hate,from  hate  away  (he  threw^ 

And  fau  d  my  life  faying  not  you, 

POore  (bule  the  center  of  my  (infull  earth, 
My  (infull  earth  thefe  rebbell  powtes  that  thee  irray, 
Why  doft  thou  pine  within  and  fuffer  dearth] 
Painting  thy  outward  walli  fo  co(}lie  gay? 
Why  Co  large  eoft  hauing  fo  (hort  a  leafe, 
Doft  thou  ?pon  thy  fadine  manfion  fpend? 
Shall  wocmes  inheritors  of  this  txccfk^ 
Eate  Yt  thy  eharee?ii  this  thy  bodies  tiidf 
Then  mule  liue  thou  ypon  thy  leruants  lofle^ 
And  let  thatpine  to  aggrauat  thy  (lore; 
Boy  teacmei  diHlae  la  Mliog  houtet  of  dtoflcf 

1|  WliUtt 


Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more , 
So  (halt  thou  feed  on  death,that  feeds  on  men. 
And  deaih  once  dcad,ther's.no  more  dying  then, 
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MY  loue  is  as  afeauer  longing  ftUl, 
For  that  which  longer  nurfcth  Ac  difeafe« 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  prefenie  the  ill, 
Th*vncertaine  ficklie  appetite  to  pleafc: 
My  rcafon  the  Phifition  to  my  loue. 
Angry  that  hisprelcriptionsare  not  kept 
Hach  left  me,and  I  defperate  now  approoue* 
Dcfire  is  dcath^which  Phifick  did  except. 
Paft  cure  I  am,now  Reafon  is  pafl  care. 
And  francick  madde  witheucr-mote  vnrcft. 
My  thoughts  and  my  difcourfe  as  mad  mens  are. 
At  randon  from  the  truth  vainely  ezpreft. 

For  I  haue  fworne  thee  &if  e^and  thought  thee  bright^ 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell/is  darke  as  night. 
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OMe !  what  eyes  hath  loue  put  in  my  head, 
Which  hauc  no  correfpondence  with  true  Hght^ 

Or  if  they  haue,vvhcre  is  my  ludgment  fled. 

That  cenfures  falfely  what  they  fee  aright  ? 

If  that  be  faire  whereon  my  falieeyes  dote. 

What  meanes  the  world  to  fay  it  is  not  (o  ? 

If  it  be  not,tben  loue  doth  well  denote, 

X,oucs  eye  is  not  fo  true  as  all  measmo, 

How  can  it  f  Ohow  can  loues  eye  be  true. 

That  is  fo  vext  with  watching  and  with  teares? 

No  roaruaile  then  though  I  miftake  my  view. 

The  furnie  it  felfe  fees  not,  till  beauen  cleeres. 

O  cunning  loue,with  teares  thou  keepft  me  blinde^ 
Leali  eyes  well  feeing  thy  foule  faults  (hould  finde, 
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CAnft  thou  O  crueU,fay  I  loue  thee  not. 
When  I  againft  my  fdlfe  with  thee  pertake : 

Doe 


Doc  I  not  thi  like  on  ihcc  when  I  forgot 

Am  of  my  Jclfc,  all  tiranc  for  thy  fake? 

Who  hatcth  ihcc  that  Idoc  ca'l  my  frienc*. 

On  whom  froun'fl  ihou  that  Tiloc  fauiic  \  po:i. 

Nay  if ihou  lowrft  on  mc  doc  1  not  fpcnd 

Rciicngc  vpon  my  fc  fc  with  prelcnt  monv? 

Wnat  mcrrii  do  I  in  my  fclfc  rc^cft, 

That  is  fo  pioiide  ihy  (cnitceto  difpifif, 

WJicn  aM  my  beft  doth worfliip  thy  dcf5-t>. 

Commanded  by  ihctnotion  of  thine  eycf. 
But  iouchatc  on  for  now  ]  know  thy  minde, 
Tliofc  that  can  (ce  thou  iou*(^^and  I  ain  bUnd. . 

OI 1  from  what  powrc  ha(l  thou  ihis  powrcfuli  rnighr, 
VViih  infullu  icnty  my  heart  to  fw.iy. 
To  make  me  giuc  the  lie  to  my  tme  fij'.ht, 
And  fAcre  that  brightneflcdoth  not  grace  the  day? 
Whence  haii  thou  this  becomn;ing  of  things  il, 
That  in  the  very  refufe  of  thy  deeds, 
Tlicrc  ib  fuch  (hengchand  warrant! 'e  of  skill. 
That  in  my  mincie  thy  word  all  bcft  exceed)^ 
Wiio  taught  thee  how  to  make  mc  louc  thcc  more. 
The  more  I  heare  and  (ee  iuficaufcof  hatCj 
Oh  though  I  louc  what  others  doe  abhor, 
With  others  thou  fhouldlt  not  abhor  my  date. 

Ifthy  vn worthincfle  raifd  louc  in  mc,  I- 

More  worthy  I  to  be  belouM  of  thcc . 

LOue  is  too  young  to  know  what  confcicnce  i$, 
Yet  who  know  c»  not  confcicncc  is  borne  of  louc,  . 
Then  gentle  cheater  vrgenot  my  amiflc, 
Lraft  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  fweet  fclfc  prouc. 
Vol  thou  betraymgmc,  I  doc  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  grofe  bodies  treafbii. 
My  (bulc  doth  tdl  my  body  tiiat  he  may. 
Triumph  in  louc^cfliUaics  no  farther  rcaibnt  • 


I 
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But  ryfing  tt  thy  name  doth  point  out  thee. 

As  bis  triumphant  prizc,proud  of  this  pride. 

He  is  contented  thy  poore  drudge  to  be 

To  ftand  in  thy  affaires/all  by  thy  fide. 
No  want  dfconfcience  hold  it  that  I  call. 
Her  loue^  for  whofc  deare  loue  I  rile  and  fall. 

IN louing  thee  thou  know  fi  I  am  fbrfwome. 
But  thou  art  twice  forfworne  to  mc  loue  fwearing. 
In  aft  thy  bed-vow  broake  and  new  faith  tome. 
In  vowing  new  hare  after  new  loue  bearing: 
But  why  of  two  othes  breach  doe  I  accufe  thee. 
When  I  breake  twenty:!  am  periur*d  moft. 
For  all  my  vowes  are  othes  but  to  mifufe  thee: 
And  ail  my  honcfl  faith  in  thee  is  loft. 
For  I  haue  fwome  deepe  othes  of  thy  deepe  kindoefle: 
Othes  of  thy  loue,thy  cnithiCby  conftincic. 
And  to  inlighten  chee  gtuc  eyes  to  bhodneife. 
Or  made  them  fwere  againft  the  tbing  they  iee. 
For  I  haue  fworne  thee  fairennore  periurde  eye. 
To  fwcre  againft  tlie  truth  fo  foule  a  Ue« 

Crpid  l«d  by  his  brand  and  fell  a  Ileepe, 
A  maide  oxDjms  this  aduantage  found. 
And  his  loue'-kiodling  fire  did  quickly  ftecpe 
In  a  could  vallie*fbuntaine  of  that  ground: 
Which  borrowd  ftoua  this  holie  fire  of  loue, 
A  datelefle  liiicly  heat  ftill  to  indure,  , 
And  grew  a  (eething  bath  which  yet  men  proue, 
Againft  ftrang  malladies  a  (bueraigne  cure: 
But  at  my  miftres  eie  loues  brand  new  fired , 
The  boy  for  triall  needes  would  roucb  my  breft, 
I  fick  withall  the  helpe  of  bath  defired. 
And  thether  hied  a  fad  diftemperdgueft. 
But  found  no  curc/he  bath  for.my  beipe  fiet. 
Where  ^if«fgocaew  fire;nny  nttftreseye. 
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Sometime  a  bluPcrcr  ih«l  ihc  ffiffle  kacW 
Of  Court  orCttclc^and  hadlcr  go  by 
The  fwifcrft  houret  obfcnacd  as  they  flew. 
Towards  this  iffli  Aed  fimar  faftly  drcwi 
And  priuilcdg*d  bj  age  dehm  to  know 
In  breefe  the  giDundt  tod  flMtuei  ofhcr  W0» 

So  Aides  he  dowpt  f|^>0ft  hk  ^fcywcd  ban 
And  comely  diftaac  (its  he  by  her  fide^ 
WScn  hce  ag^oc  defices  her^betng  fatce^ 
Her  grecoancf  with  hts  hearing  to  denidcr 
If  chat  fromhbn  there  may  be  ought  apfBetf 
Which  may  her  fuffering  estafie  aOWagc 
Tis  promitt  in  the  cbaritie  of  age  • 

Father  (he  faies,though  io  mce  yon  behoU 
The  iniiify  offlMHiy  a  blaftiag  bonftf 
Let  ic  not  tell  jroor  fadgemem  I  ana  old, 
N  ^t  age,but  iorrow.ouer  me  hath  powcq 
I  might  as  yet  haue  bene  a  Spreading  flower 
Frefh  to  my  fetfe,  if  I  had  felfe  applyed 
Loue  to  my  fclfe,  and  to  no  Loue  beiii 


a 

Bu t  WO  is  mee  ,100  early  I  ame;idcd 
A  yourfifull  fttic  ic  was  to  gitoe  0qf  gracci 
Oonebynatuttaootwardafecommendedy 
That  maidena  eyea  ftucke  ouer  all  his  ftce, 
Loue  lackt  a  dwelling  and  made  hia  her  place» 
And  when  in  his  faire  parts  fliec  diddc  abide, 
Shee  was  new  iodg*4  and  newly  Deified. 

His  btownrlockadid  haBg-iociookcd€Hkf» 
And  euery  light  occafion  of  the  nMnd 
Vpon  his  lippes  thckfilkcn  parcda  hnde^ 
Whacs  fweet  to  do,to  do  wil  aptly  find. 
Each  eyethat  fawhimdid  immonc  the  minder . 
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An  ktadecr«gpmKai:s  iiHi<|iieftf  on  dcqpe» 
iU  replkithxi  pcompc^  realbo  A^ 
Vor  hi$  adtiaiiuge  ftill  did  wake  tnd  (kept 
•  To  make  the  weeper  laugh,che  laugher  wtqp«l 
He  htdche  dtalea  tnd  different  dcil^ 
Catf M"g  ^  paffiona^in  hia  cnft  of  wilL 

That  hee^Mdt  in  the  Mneial  beCxM  rfigne 
Of youngt  •Toldtand  lexea  both  inchanted » 
Todwel  with  him  in  choughtSjOrtoremiine 
In  pctrMml  duiy/oUo  wing  where  he  haunted^ 
Con(enc'sbewiccht»erehe  defire  haue  granted^ 
And  dtaloga'd  for  him  what  he  would  fay. 
Aikt  their  own  wils  and  made  their  wiU  obey* 

MaOT  there  were  thtt  did  his  piAure  geete 
To  ieme  thdr  eiet,tnd  in  it  put  thchr  miiidy 
Likefbolea  that  in  th*  imagination  iec 
The  goodly  obieAs  which  abroad  they  find 
Ofbnda  and  manficmt^theirs  in  thought  aflignM, 
And  labouring  inmoe  pleafures  to  bdHow  theoit 
Then  the  true  gouty  Land-lord  whkbdothowedienij 

So  many  haue  that  neuer  toucht  hia  hand 
Sweetly  fuppoTdtliemmiftrefleof  hit  bearu 
My  wofuU  fdft  that  did  in  fteedome  ftand. 
And  was  my  owne  fee  fimpIe(not  in  ptrt^ 
What  with  his  art  tn  youth  and  youth  in  arc 
Threw  my  atfeftioosin  his  charmed  po  wer» 
lUfiffud  the  ftalke  and  gaue  him  al  my  flower* 

Tet  dsdl  not  if  iboic  my  equals  did 

I>enaHUidofhiminof  being  defiredycelda^g 
Kndiiitt  nay  felfe  inboaoufffo  fudbiddc^ 

Widi  Sfeftdiftance  I  mine  honour  fliedded; 

SqpeMacefor  me  ottny  bidmdvsbuikkd 


or 
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Are  error!  of  the  blood  hone  ofdic 

Loue  made  them  not^wich  a6hire  tbev  may  be»       * 

•Where  neither  Partv  if  nor  crew  nor  kind^ 

Thev  fought  their  Aartte  that  fotbekihime  <fidfiiK^ 

Atidfo  much  le(!e  of  (hame  in  me  rematnes»  - ' 

By  how  much  of  mc  their  leproch  containes^ 

Among  the  many  that  mine  ejfeshMefteaty    • 

Not  one  whofe  flame  mv  hatt  io nmkh  as  i^Mned^ : 

Ormy  atfe£Honpot  to  tb^  finalleft  teene» 

Or  any  of  my  leiiureteuer  Charmed^ 

Harmc  haue  I  done  to  them  but  nere  was  hamaed. 

Kept  hearts  in  liueri^ii,buc  mine  o wne  was  free. 

And  raignd  commMmdiog  in  his  monarchy. 

looke  beare  what  tributes  wounded  6nda  ienc  me. 

Of  palyd  pearlea  and  rubies  redai  Mood; 

Figuring  that  they  their  paflioris  likewifeleiit  ilie 

Of greete  and  blu(he$>  aptly  rnderftood 

In  bloodiciTe  whice«and  the  cncrim&B*d  mood* 

Effe  As  of  terror  and  deare  modefty , 

Encampc  in  hearts  but  fighting  outwardly. 

AndLobehokftheletallentsofth^hdrt  - 
With  Cwifted  mettle  amoroufly  empleachc 
I  haue  receau*d  fiom  many  a  feueral  faire. 
Their  kind  acceptance,  w«pingly  befeechr^ 
Widi  th'anneaiont  of  fatre  gems  inricht,  •  ^  «'• 
Anddeepe  brain  d  (onnecs  that  did  amplifiis ' : 
Each  ftones  dearcNaitur^worth  and  quallicy. 

The  Dlaaiond?why  twas  beautifSiIl  and  hacd^ 
Whertto  bis  inuiTd  properties  did  tend,     ' 
llie  deepe  greene  Emrald  in  whofe  fitfli  legw^ 

Wcakef^hts  their  (ic^!yradience  do  amcnST-  ' 
ThebeaiicahevfdSaphtr  ai^ckO^bU 


Ce*li»LAII«T« 

With  oUcAs  manyfold  { each  iciicnll  done, 
Wkh  wU  wcU  blazond  fmird  oc  made  iboe  moiie» 

to  ill  thefc  trophies  oftttc&\on$  hoc^ 

Of  peoiiuM  and  f  jbdcw'd  defirts  the  tender. 

Nature  hath  chargd  me  that  I  hoord  them  not , 

But  yeeld  them  fp  where  I  my  felfe  muft  render: 

That  IS  to  yon  my  origin  and  ender  .• 

For  thefc  of  force  muft  your  oblations  be^ 

Since  I  their  Aulter^youenpatrone  me. 

<Xi  then  adnance(ofyours>hatphra(eles  hand, 
Whofe  white  weighes  downe  the  airy  fcale  of  prai(e» 
Take  all  the(e  imiUes  t  o  your  o wne  command , 
Hollowed  with  (ighes  that  burning  lunges  did  raife: 
What  me  your  miniAer  for  you  obates 
Workes  nider  you,and  to  y  our  audit  comes 
Their  diiiraftparcells^  combined  fummes«  .      ^ 

Lo  this  deuice  was  Cent  me  from  a  Nun, 
Or  Sifter  GnAified  ofholieft  note. 
Which  late  her  noble  fiiit  in  court  did  ihun. 
Whole  rveft  bauinss  made  the  bloflbms  dote^ 
For  (he  was  Ibuchi  By  fpirits  of  rttcheft  cote. 
But  kept  cold  diftance,and  did  ihence  remoue^ 
To  ^ftnd  her  Kuing  in  etemail  looe. 

• 

Biic  eh  my  iweet  what  labour  ift  to  leaue. 
The  thinff  we  haue  not,maftring  what  not  Ariues, 
Pitying  me  Place  which  did  no  forme  receiue , 
Playing  Mtient  ^kms  in  rnconftt aind  giues» 
Shethaiiicr  fame  ib  t^  her  Ctlk  cootiiuea. 
The  Icanci  ofbattaik  ftapetb  by  the  ftgh^ 
Aadmakcsber  abfcocc  vaIainc«aoC  bcriagbc 

CbpafdMSf  iodiacinir  bMft  tacni^ 
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Vpon  chc  mmwm  did  her  force  fdbdkw^ 
And  DOW  flie  would  die  c«ged  doiflcr  flio 
lldigioiisbti€pmomitli«omcyr:  ^ 
Not  to  be  tempted  would  toe  be  eoor* d. 
And  now  to  tqppt  all  Bbuty  ptouae; 

How  mifihtie  then  yoo  aiC|Oh  hesit  me  fell. 
The  broken  boibcm  that  to  me  belong, 
Haue  emptied  all  rhetr  fbootaines  In  nijr  well: 
Andminelpowie  yoorOcean  ill  amDnge: 
I  (boM  ore  then  and  jcM  ore  IK  bcio j{  fliong» 
Muft  for  yomriStoiitiB  all  congeft. 
At  compound  loue  to  phifidr y our  cdkt  breft* 

My  parts  had  powre  to  chatme  a  (acred  Sunned 
Who  difiiplf n'd  I  dieted  io  grace, 
Beleeu'd  her  etes,wheB  they  t*  afiile  begun. 
All  Towes  and  confeaatiotu  etMing  vit 


O  aK>ft  potentiall  looe,Towe/bond/ior  ^aoe 
In  thee  hath  neither  (Ungjknot^r  confine 
For  thou  an  all  and  all  dungs  eb  are  thine. 

When  thou  innrefleft  what  arepreceprs  worth 

Of Aale  eiampWwhenthos  wifcinflame. 

How  coldly  oiofe  impediments  (fand  feith 

Cfwealth  of  filliall  fcare  Jawe,  kindred  ftoDe,       ^fliame 

Ixmei  armes  are  peace^gaii^  rule  ^giinft fence •gainft 

Andfweetensia  the  fiAhigpangues  it  beaies» 

The  ^Iir/of  allforces»lhodkcs  and  feares. 

Now  aD  theft  hearts  that  doe  Mmiae  diepend^ 
Feeling  it  bredce»wtdi  bleeding  gronnes  they  fwc^ 
And fttpplicant  their  l^bescoyon eitemi 
Toleaue  the  battriethac  you  makegainft  mitt^ 
lending  <oft  audience,  i^iBfAvcecdefigM^ 


CouM  iciM  thcliaQc  of  Kit  iH  hitrtiagf«yiM, 
Shewiaff  faifff  NaoK*  bbodi  kiiidc  md  came  t 
And  faild  in  them  did  winot  whom  he  would  imime> 
Agatnft  che  thing  he  ioi^ht^  would  cicclataie, 
V^ien  be  moft  burnt  in  harc*wi(ht  luzurie, 
He  preacht  pure  maidejatid  pratfd  cold  chaflitte. 

Thuf  iBccf  ely  whh  the  gawncnt  of  a  grace» 
The  naked  and  eooccakd  fir indlie  couerd. 
That  th*vseipefftnt  ^ane  the  tempter  place. 
Which  like  a  Chenibm  aboue  them  bouetd. 
Who  yooM  and  fimple  would  not  be  (b  louerd.. 
Aje  me  I  kU«and  yet  do  queftion  makc^ 
What  I  flioukl  doe  againe  for  iiidi  a  (ake. 


OAat  tofefled  laoyflute  of  hta  tvt,    . 
Othat  faUefire  whidiai  IHtehitte  fc  tlowAs 

O  that  ibic*d  thnmkr  fiom  his  heart  didflye^ 
O  that  &d  breadi  his  ^ungie  Inngt  beftowe<^. 
O  alt  that  borrowed  motion  leeming  owed, , 
Would  yet  agaioe  betray  the  fore-Mtrayed, 
And  new  penictt  a  f  ecoQciled  Maide» 
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FACSIMILE  OF  THE  EDITION  OF   1609 


The  play  of  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyrcy  dramatizes  a  tale  of  The  novel 
great  antiquity  and  world-wide  popularity.  The  fiction  deals  ^^  Sf  Tyre, 
with  the  adventurous  travels  of  an  apocryphal  hero^  called 
Apollonius  of  Tyre,  who  in  the  play  is  re-christened  Pericles. 
The  vein  is  frankly  pagan.  The  story  was  doubtless  first 
related  in  a  Greek  novel  of  the  first  or  second  century  a.  o. 
The  incidents  of  a  father's  incestuous  love  for  his  daughter,  of 
adventures  arising  from  storms  at  sea,  of  captures  by  pirates, 
of  the  abandonment  for  dead  of  living  persons,  are  very 
common  features  of  Greek  novels  of  the  period.  But  the 
Greek  text  has  not  survived.  It  is  in  a  Latin  translation  that 
the  story  enjoyed  its  vogue  through  the  Middle  Ages.  More 
than  a  hundred  mediaeval  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version  are 
extant,  of  which  one  at  least  dates  from  the  ninth  century.'  The 
Latin  version  was  printed  about  1470  for  the  first  time,  but 
the  volume  has  no  indication  of  place  or  date  of  produaion.* 

Meanwhile  the  Latin  tale  was  rendered  into  almost  all  !»  £««>- 
the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe — ^not  only  into  Italian,  ^*"  ^°*"*' 

'  There  are  eleven  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  A  vast  amount  of  energy  has  been  devoted  in  Germany  to  a  study  of 
the  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  in  the  Latin  version,  and  of  its  developments 
and  analogues  in  modem  languages.  A  useful  summary  of  results,  with 
a  good  account  of  the  vast  German  literature  on  the  subject,  will  be  found  in 
Nfr.  Albert  H.  Smyth's  ShakespeMnfs  Perhles  amt  Ap^Uomus  rfTpre:  a  study  m 
campmrMtive  Ikeratmr^^  Philadelphia,  185^8.  A  valuable  paper  by  N.  Ddius 
on  the  play  ^  Ueber  Shakespeare's  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre  *,  in  jMhrkuh  der 
Ihutsetm  SAaketfear^GeseUscJbaft^  i%6i  (iii)^  pp.  175-104,  should  be  read 
with  papers  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay  (in  his  Shakes feare  Manual^  187^9  PP*  ^^9*^3)9 
and  by  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  on  <  Wilkins'  share  in  the  play  called  Fmehs\  1881. 
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Spanish,  Provencal,  French,  and  English,  but  also  into  German, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  mediaeval  Greek.  It  found  its 
way  into  cyclopaedias  of  mediaeval  learning  like  Godfrey 
de  Viterbo^s  P anthem  [c.  ii8tf),  and  into  the  popular  collection 
of  stories,  Gesta  ^omanorumj  in  which  it  %ured  from  the 
fourteenth  century  onwards.  A  version  was  included  in 
Bellefbrest's  Histoires  tragiques  (t.  vii,  Histoire  cxviii,  pp.  113- 
20 (f,  1^04),  a  French  compendium  of  popular  fiction  which 
had  an  universal  vogue;  it  was  there  described  as  ^une 
histoire  tir^e  du  grec  \ 
The  English  In  English  the  earliest  version  belongs  to  the  eleventh 

century.  A  manuscript  of  that  date  is  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  poet  Gower  introduced  an  original 
English  rendering  into  his  CmfesAo  Amantis.  An  English 
translation  of  a  French  prose  version  was  made  by  Robert 
Copland,  and  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  if  10. 
In  if7tf  the  tale  was  again  « gathered  into  English  [prose] 
by  Laurence  Twine,  gentleman  %  under  the  title:  «The 
Patterne  of  painefull  Aduentures,  Containing  the  most 
excellent,  pleasant,  and  variable  Historic  of  the  strange 
accidents  that  befell  vnto  Prince  Apollonius,  the  Lady  Lucina 
his  wife  and  Tharsia  his  dau^ter.  Wherein  the  vncertaintie 
of  this  world,  and  the  fickle  state  of  mans  life  are  liuely 
described.  Gathered  into  Eng^sh  by  Lavrence  Twine  Gentle- 
man.   Imprinted  at  London  by  William  How.  if?^?^    This 

'  The  book  was  licensed  by  the  Stationers'  Company  to  the  printer  and 
publisher,  William  How,  July  17,  lyytf,  thus:  « Willm  Howe.  Receyved  of 
him,  for  his  licence  to  ymprmt  a  booke  intituled  the  most  excellent  pleasant 
and  variable  Ustorie  of  the  strange  adventures  of  prince  Apollonius^  Lucina 
his  wife,  and  Tharsa  his  Dau^ter.  • .  •  vii>/.'  No  copy  of  How's  edition  is 
known.  Only  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  now  seems  accessible.  This  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  has  the  imprint,  ^  Printed  at  London  by  Valentine  Sims, 
160J*     The  second  undated  edition  bore  the  imprint,  ^  Imprinted  at  London 
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volume  was  twice  reissued  (about  ij'pf  and  in  1607)  before 
the  play  was  attempted.  The  translator,  Laurence  Twine, 
a  graduate  of  All  Souls  Coll^,  Oxford,  performed  his  task 
without  distinction. 

The  reissue  in  1^07  of  Twine's  English  rendering  of  the  The  play 
old  Latin  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  may  have  si^gested  *en^!^*"^* 
the  dramatization  of  the  theme.  But  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  efibrt  did  not  seek  their  material  alone  in 
Twine's  verbose  narrative.  They  based  their  work  on  the 
earlier,  briefer,  and  more  spirited  version  in  Gower's  Cmfessio 
Amantis.  That  poem,  which  was  first  printed  by  Caxton  in 
1483,  was  twice  reprinted  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Thomas 
Berthelet  in  1^32  and  ifj'4,  and  the  latest  edition  was 
generally  accessible  at  the  b^inning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  Shakespearean  play  is 
<  the  diorus '  or  ^  presenter '  who  explains  the  action  before 
or  during  the  acts.  The  ^chorus'  takes  the  character  of 
the  poet  Gower.  Of  his  ei^t  speeches  (filling  in  all  3  oy  lines), 
five  (filling  212  lines)  are  in  the  short  six-  or  seven-syllable 
rhyming  couplets  of  Gower's  Cmfesno.  Abundant  internal 
details  corroborate  the  professed  claim  of  the  writers  to 
dramatize  Gower's  version  of  the  ancient  story.  Twine's 
volume  only  furnished  occasional  embellishment.  Most  of 
the  characters  bear  the  names  which  figure  in  Gower's  story. 
All  di£fer  materially  from  those  in  Twine's  version. 

Not  that  the  drama  fails  to  deviate  on  occasion  from  the  The  nomen- 
path  which  Gower  followed.     At  three  points  the  nomen-  JJ^^^^v. 
clature  of  the  play  difiers  from  all  the  authorities.    In  Gower 

fajr  Valentine  Smmes  for  the  Widow  Newman';  a  copy  was  formerly  in 
E.  V.  Utterson's  library  and  sold  at  his  sale  in  185^4  for  £j  7/.  01/.;  this 
was  reprinted  in  Collier^  Sbsktsfeare's  Uhmj^  1^43^  i.  i8i~a^7  (re-edited  by 
W.  C.  Hazlitty  pt  i,  vol.  iv,  H7'*334)* 
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Pericles'  wife  has  no  name,  and  the  daughter  is  called  Thaise. 
In  Twine  the  wife  is  called  Lucina  and  the  daughter 
Tarsia.  In  the  Shakespearean  play  the  wife  is  called  Thaisa, 
and  the  daughter  is  christened  Marina — a  cognomen  for 
which  there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  old  narratives.  But 
the  most  notable  change  of  all  is  in  the  name  of  the  hero. 
Throu^out  the  previous  literature  on  the  subject  he  is  known 
solely  as  Apollonius  of  Tyre.  The  name  of  Pericles  naturally 
suggests  the  Athenian  statesman,  who  would  be  familiar  to 
any  reader  of  Plutarch.  The  Pericles  of  the  drama  seems,  by 
way  of  justifying  his  Athenian  designation,  to  emphasize  his 
< education  in  arts  and  arms'  (ii.  3^.  82).  But  the  name  is 
something  more  than  an  echo  of  Athenian  history.  It  is  a 
reminiscence  of  Py rocles,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Sidney's  romance 
of  Arcadia^ ^  In  the  early  scenes  of  the  play,  too,  many 
expressions  reflect  a  recent  study  of  Sidney's  romance. 
Deftas  of  The  play,  whatever  literary  merit  attaches  to  a  small  por- 

the  plot.       jJqj^  ^£  j^  proves,  as  a  whole,  that  the  old  story  of  Apollonius' 

travels  is  ill  adapted  to  drama.  The  action  is  far  too  multi- 
farious to  present  a  homogeneous  eflect.  The  scene  rambles 
confusedly  by  sea  from  Antioch  to  Tyre,  Tarsus,  Mytilene, 
Ephesus,  and  Pentapolis.  The  events  cover  too  Icmg  a  period 
of  time  to  render  them  probable  or  indeed  intelligible  in 
representation.  At  least  nine  months  separate  the  last  scene 
of  Act  ii,  where  the  hero's  marriag^e  is  celebrated,  from  the 
first  scene  of  Act  iii,  where  his  first  child  is  bom ;  a  year 
elapses  between  Scenes  2  and  3  of  the  latter  Act,  and  as 
many  as  fourteen  years  pass  between  its  close,  where  the 
child  figures  as  an  infant  of  one  year,  and  the  opening  of 


>  Ridiard  Flecknoe,  writing  of  the  play  in  idfo,  caUed  the  hero  Pyrodes. 
Musidorus,  the  other  hero  of  Sidney's  romance,  had  already  supplied  the  title 
of  another  romantic  play,  Mucedmts^  which  appeared  in  ly^y . 
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Act  iy,  where  she  is  a  full-grown  woman.  The  choruses^ 
which  are  themselves  interrupted  by  dumb-shows,  supply 
essential  links  in  the  narrative.  They  <  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach 
the  stages  of  the  story '.  The  whole  construction  gives  the 
impression  of  clumsy  incoherence/  Dryden,  when  defending 
the  construction  of  his  own  play,  The  Conquest  ef  Granada^ 
in  1^72,  instanced  Periclej  and  the  ^Historical  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare' as  illustrative  of  the  awkward  practice  of  dramatists  of 
the  past  in  working  on  <some  ridiculous,  incoherent  story, 
which  in  (me  play  many  times  took  up  the  business  of  an 
ag|c  \    The  censure  is  fully  applicable  to  Pericles. 

The  play  was  produced  in  the  spring  of  i6ol  at  the  Shake- 
Globe  Theatre  by  the  Kingfs  Company  of  players,  of  which  ^^ 
Shakespeare  was  a  member.    On  May  20  of  that  year  a  licence  arat&nbip. 
was  secured  for  its  publication.    The  drama  was  published, 
with  a  title-pags  bearing  the  date  itfo^^  and  as^gning  the 
authorship  to  <  William  Shakespeare '. 

11 
The  literary  quality  of  the  bulk  of  the  play,  and  some  Pab]isher*s 
external  evidence,  refiite  the  assertion  of  the  title-page  of  ^]j^^ 
X  tf 09  that  Shakespeare  was  sole  author  of  the  drama.    Such  *P^'«** 
testimony  as  the  title-page  oiers  counts  in  itself  for  little. 
There  are  several  instances  of  the  appearance  of  Shakespeare's 

'  In  16^6  Richard  Flccknoe,  in  his  IXmrimm^  p.  o^,  has  the  epigram : — 
<Oa  the  play  of  the  life  and  death  of  Pyrocks.' 
Ars  longa,  vita  brevis,  as  they  say, 
But  who  inverts  that  saying  made  this  play. 
*  The  conjecture  that  there  was  an  edition  of  i^oS  is  unoorroborated. 
The  statement  that  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  copy  of  the  First  Quarto  (now  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  No.  VII  iiffr^i)  bore  the  date  i6cA  rs  untrue.    Some 
sentences  in  ttie  fishermen's  talk  in  'Bmdts^  Act  ii,  Sc  i,  are  ckisely  copied  in 
John  Day's  comedy  called  2>ci;  TVrVi/,  which  was  undoubtedly  publisned  in 
\6o%.    But  the  mermen's  talk  was  generally  reproduced  in  Wilkins^  novel 
of  \6cA^  and  Day  might  have  read  it  there. 
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name  on  volumes  with  which  he  had  no  concern.  Apart 
from  the  poetic  anthology  called  The  Pasnanate Pilgnm  (i  f  99)^ 
which  was  described  on  the  title-page  as  <  by  William  Shake- 
speare %  the  initials  *  W.  S.'  had  been  fraudulently  paraded  on 
the  title-pagp  of  the  play  Locrine  as  early  as  ij-pf,  and  they 
had  reappeared  with  no  greater  justification  on  the  title-pages 
of  the  plays,  LerdCnmrpell  and  The  Puritainey  in  itfoa  and  1607 
respectively.  Furthermore,  Shakespeare's  full  surname  had 
adorned  the  title-pages  of  no  less  than  three  plays  for  which 
others  were  responsible.  In  itfoo  The  first  part  if  the  true  fS 
honourable  history  of  H^e  l^e  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle^  the  good  Lord 
Cobhamy  which  was  printed  for  T.  P.  (i.  e,  Thomas  Pavier),  bore 
the  words  on  the  title-page,  ^Written  by  William  Shakespeare.' 
Five  years  later  a  comedy  entitled,  The  London  Prodigally  which 
was  printed  by  T.  C.  for  Nathaniel  Butter,  bore  on  its  title* 
page  the  words,  <  By  William  Shakespeare.'  Finally,  in  i<fo8, 
the  year  in  which  Pericles  was  licensed  for  the  press,  A  Torkshire 
Tragedy  was  ^  printed  by  R.  B.  for  Thomas  Pauier ',  and  bore 
on  the  title-page  the  words,  « Written  by  W.  Shakespeare.' 
That  Shakespeare  had  any  hand  in  any  of  these  six  pieces  to 
which  his  initials  or  his  fidl  name  were  attached  may  be 
confidently  denied.  The  introduction  of  his  name  was  a 
publisher's  device,  and  was  intended  to  deceive  the  unwary, 
siuke-  The  assignment  of  the  whole  play  of  Pericles  to  Shake- 

^S^xtL  speare  in  itfoj  was  a  transaction  in  the  vein  of  the  publisher 
Pmtkt.  of  The  Passionate  Pilgnm.  It  was  less  reprehensible  than  such 
ventures  as  Locrine^  Lord  Cromwell^  The  Puritaincy  Sir  John  Old- 
castUy  The  London  Prodigally  and  A  Torkshire  Tragedy y  because 
there  is  good  evidence  that  while  Shakespeare  had  no  hand  in 
fiill  two-thirds  of  the  piece,  he  and  he  alone  was  responsible  for 
the  remaining  one-third.  The  greater  part  of  Acts  iii  and  v 
and  some  portions  of  Act  iv  may  without  much  hesitation 
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be  assigned  to  Shakespeare's  pen.  A  scattered  line  or  two 
here  and  there  at  other  points  of  the  play  have  a  Shake- 
spearean ring,  but  nowhere  else  is  there  any  sustained  evidence 
of  Shakespeare's  handiwork.  Most  of  the  other  scenes  are 
penned  in  a  ^  clipt  jargon '  which  lacks  his  literary  feeling. 

All  the  Shakespearean  scenes  deal  with  the  story  of  The  story  of 
Pericles'  dau^ter,  Marina.  They  open  with  the  tempest  at  ^""'• 
sea  during  which  she  is  bom,  and  they  close  with  her  final 
restoration  to  her  parents  and  her  betrothal.  The  language 
is  throu^out  in  Shakespeare's  latest  manner.  The  ellipses 
are  often  puzzling.  The  condensed  thought  is  intensely 
vivid,  and  glows  with  strength  and  insight.  The  blank  verse 
adapts  itself,  in  defiance  of  strict  metrical  law,  to  every  phase 
of  sentiment.  The  themes  of  Shakespeare's  contributions 
to  the  play  anticipate  many  of  those  which  occupied 
him  in  his  latest  work.  The  tone  of  Marina's  appeals  to 
Lysimachus  and  Boult  in  the  brothel  resembles  that  of 
Isabella's  speeches  in  Measure  fer  Measure.  Thaisa^  whom 
her  husband  Pericles  imagines  to  be  dead,  shares  some  of  the 
experiences  of  Hermione  in  The  Wintei^s  Tale.  The  picture 
of  the  shipwreck  which  accompanies  Marina's  birth  adumbrates 
the  opening  scene  of  The  Tempest  \  and  there  are  ingenuous 
touches  in  the  portrayal  of  Marina  herself  which  suggest  the 
girlhood  of  Perdita. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  manner  of  Coleddge's 
Shakespeare's  association  with  the  piece  is  suggested  by  Cole-  ^  '^^ 
ridge.  According  to  Coleridge,  Pericles  illustrated  ^  the  way 
in  which  Shakespeare  handled  a  piece  he  had  to  refit  for 
representation.  At  first  he  proceeded  with  indifference,  only 
now  and  then  troubling  himself  to  put  in  a  thought  or  an 
image,  but  as  he  advanced  he  interested  himself  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  [large  portions  of  the  last  three  acts]  are  almost 
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entirely  by  him  \  This  explanation  absolves  Shakeq)eare's 
responsibility  for  the  choice  of  the  intractable  plot  and  for  the 
piece's  clumsy  construction.  The  efiect  of  his  own  work  is 
impaired  by  such  dominant  features  as  those.  The  dramatic 
intensity^  which  colours  the  scenes  in  which  Pericles  recognizes 
his  long-lost  daughter  and  wife,  is  weakened  by  the  duplica- 
tion, which  the  plot  requires,  of  the  motive  within  very 
narrow  limits  of  space.  Shakespeare's  interposition  £dled 
to  relieve  materially  the  strain  of  improbability  which  is 
inherent  in  the  ancient  story.  The  play  as  a  whole  fills  a 
secondary  rank  in  any  catalogue  ratMrnf  of  dramatic  literature. 

wS  .  ^^^  '^'"^  ^^  ^^^"^^  ^^  assuming  that  the  play  of 

the  chief      ^^icles  was  Originally  penned  by  Geoi^  Wilkins,  and  that 
anchor.        it  was  over  his  draft  that  Shakespeare  worked.      Wilkins 

was  a  dramatist  of  humble  attainments  who  had  already 
produced,  either  alone  or  in  collaboration  with  others, 
plays  £oT  the  King's  Company  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  which 
included  Shakespeare  among  its  members  and  first  produced 
Pericles.  In  1 607  Wilkins  had  published  under  his  own  name 
a  piece  called  The  Miseries  rf  Infarst  Mariage^z  popular 
domestic  tragi-comedy,  of  which  the  plot  was  treated  anew  in 
the  following  year  in  A  TorkJfire  Tragedy^  one  of  the  pieces 
fraudulently  assigned  by  publishers  to  Shakespeare.  Both 
The  Miseries  and  j1  Yorkshire  Tragedy  were  performed  by 
Shakespeare's  company  of  actors  at  the  Globe.  Although  the 
characters  and  plot  are  very  difierent  from  those  of  Pericles^ 
there  is  sufficient  resemblance  between  the  rhetorical  vehe- 
mence and  syntactical  incoherence  of  passage  in  the  non- 
Shakespearean  part  of  Pericles  and  in  Wilkins'  Miseries  to 
render  it  possible  that  both  came  from  the  same  pen.' 

'  The  suggestion  that  the  prose  portions  of  the  brothel  scenes  were  from 
the  pen  of  a  uird  coadjutor  rests  on  more  shadowy  ground.    Some  critics 
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One  curious  association  of  Wilkins  with  the  play  of  wiUdm' 
Pericies  is  attested  under  his  own  hand.  He  published  in  his  ^J^^i^ 
own  name  a  novel  in  prose  which  he  plainly  asserted  to  be 
based  upon  the  play.  The  novel  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  drama.  The  evidence  of  the  fiUal  relation  in  which 
the  romance  stsmds  to  the  play  is  precisely  stated  alike  in 
the  title-page  of  the  former  and  in  <  The  Argument  to  the 
Whole  Historie  \  The  title  runs: — ^The  |  P^full  Aduentures  | 
of  Peticles  Prince  of  |  Tyre.  |  Being  \  The  true  History  of  the 
Play  of  Pericles^  as  it  was  |  lately  presented  by  the  worthy  and 
an*|cient  Poet  lohn  Gower.  |  at  lokdok  |  Printed  by  T.  P.  fmr 
Nat:  Butter,  1 1  tf 08.  p  In  the  Ai^ument  the  reader  is  requested 
^to  receive  this  Historie  in  the  same  maner  as  it  was  under 
the  habite  of  ancient  Getwer^  the  famous  English  Poet,  by  the 
King^s  Maiesties  Players  excellently  presented '. 

Wilkins'  novel  follows  the  play  closely  in  its  general  ThenoTerj 
outline.  The  preliminary  <  Argument'  of  the  whole  ^Historie'  ^^^^^ 
precisely  summarizes  the  plot.    There  follows  a  list  of  the 

would  assign  those  scenes  to  William  Rowley,  a  nrctfcssional  collaborator  who 
contributed  scenes  to  a  large  number  of  plays  designed  by  others.  Rowley 
was  undoubtedly  capable  of  the  Terkks  brothel  scenes,  but  they  do  not  seem 
beyond  the  scopNS  of  Wilkins,  who  treats  them  with  considerable  fullness  in  the 
novel  which  he  based  on  the  play  of  Fmchs. 

'  In  the  centre  of  the  title-page  is  a  rough  woodcut  portrait  of  the  poet 
Gower.  Only  two  copies  of  the  novel  are  known,  and  cSf  these  only  one  is 
quite  perfect  Some  fragments  of  a  third  cmy  belonged  to  John  Payne  ColUen 
The  copy  in  the  Britisu  Museum,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Nassau  and 
Heber  successively,  lacks  the  dedication  which  is  addressed  to  Master  Henry 
Fermor,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  is 
signed  'George  Wilkins'.  The  other  copy,  which  is  quite  perfect,  is  in  the 
n&lic  lihrauy  at  Ziuich,  and  was  reprinted  at  OldenlxirK  I7  Prof.  T^cho 
Mommsen  in  iS^Ty  ^^  ^^  introduction  by  John  Payne  Cdlier.  The  Ziiiridi 
copy  seems  to  have  been  purchased  in  London  about  1^14  bv  Johann  Rudolph 
Hess,  of  2^rich  (i]r88-idf  5).  It  subsequently  bdonged  to  a  Swiss  poet,  Martin 
Usteri  (1741-1827).  The  <  T.  P.'  by  whom  the  novel  was  printed  (<  Printed 
by  T.  P.  for  Nat:  Butter ')  was  the  printer  Thomas  Purfoot,  jmior.  He 
must  not  be  oonfosed  with  the  bookseller  Thomas  Pavier,  who  published  under 
the  same  initials,  <  T.  P/,  the  1619  edition  of  the  play  of  ?mchf. 
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^  dramatis  personae '  headed  <  The  names  of  the  Personages 
mentioned  in  the  Historie  \  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
play  but  seems  to  belong  to  it.  But  there  are  places  in  which 
the  novel  develops  incidents  which  are  barely  noticed  in  the 
play,  and  elsewhere  the  play  is  somewhat  fiiUer  than  the  noveL 
At  times  the  language  of  the  drama  is  exactly  copied^and^thou^ 
it  is  transferred  to  prose,  it  preserves  the  rhythm  of  blank  verse.' 

The  novel  is  far  more  carefidly  printed  than  the  play, 
and  corrects  some  of  the  manifold  corruptions  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  latter.  One  or  two  phrases  which  have  the 
Shakespearean  ring  are  indeed  found  alone  in  the  play.  The 
novel  may  be  credited  with  embodying  some  few  lines  from 
^akespeare's  pen,  which  exist  nowhere  else.* 

But  thb  point  cannot  be  pressed  very  far.  The  dis- 
crepancies and  resemblances  between  the  two  texts  alike 
sug^t  that  Wilkins  followed  a  version  of  the  play,  which 
did  not  embody  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  revision.  There 
is  much  in  Wilkins'  prose  which  appears  to  present  passages 

'  Take,  for  example,  Pericles'  account  of  himself  in  the  novel  and  the 
play.    The  passage  runs  in  the  play  thus  (ii.  3.  81-y)  : — 

A  Gentleman  of  Tyre,  my  name  Pericles, 
My  education  beene  in  Artes  and  Armes: 
V^  looking  for  aduentures  in  the  world. 
Was  by  the  rough  Seas  reft  of  Ships  and  men, 
and  after  shipwracke,  driuen  vpon  this  shore. 
In  the  novel  the  passage  runs  (in  the  third  person)  as  follows: — ^  A  gentleman 
of  Tyre,  his  name  Perides,  his  education  been  in  arts  and  arms,  who,  k)oking 
for  adventures  in  the  world,  was  by  the  roufi;h  and  unoonstant  seas,  most 
unfortunately  bereft  both  of  ships  ana  men,  and,  after  shipwreck,  thrown  upon 
that  shore.' 

'  When  Pericles  greets  his  new*born  babe  Marina  on  shipboard  (iii.  i. 
30  sqq.),  he  ezdaims  in  the  play : — 

Thou  art  the  rudelyest  welcome  to  this  world. 
That  cuer  was  Prince's  Child. 
In  the  novel  his  speech  opens  thus :— ^  Foar  hfch  of  nature^  thou  art  as  ruddy 
welcome  to  the  worlde  as  euer  IVincesse  Babe  was,'  &c.     <Poor  Inch  of 
nature '  is  undoubtedly  a  Shakespearean  toudi  which  the  transcriber  of  the  play 
for  the  press  overlooked. 
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from  the  play  in  a  state  anterior  to  Shakespeare's  final  revision. 
If  we  assume  Wilkins  to  be  author  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  play,  we  must  conclude  that  in  the  novel  he  para- 
phrased his  own  share  more  thorou^ly  than  the  work  of 
his  revising  coadjutor,  or  that  he  retained  in  the  novel  passages 
which  his  collaborator  cut  out  or  supplanted  in  the  play.' 


Ill 

Of  the  popularity  of  the  piece,  both  on  the  stage  and  The  popa^ 
among  readers,  there  is  very  ample  evidence.  There  were  at  jj^v/er. 
least  six  editions  issued  within  twenty-six  years  of  its  production, 
two  in  ido9,andoneineachoftheyears  itfii,  1^19,1^30, and 
1^35-.  The  title-page  of  the  early  editions,  all  of  which 
announced  the  work  to  be  by  Shakespeare,  described  it  as 
<the  late  and  much  admired  play ',  and  noted  that  it  had  ^  been 
diuers  and  sundry  times  acted '.  Not  more  than  six  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  printed  more  frequently  in  quarto  within  the 
same  period  of  time.  It  was,  however,  excluded  from  the  First 
Folio  of  1^23  and  from  the  Second  Folio  of  1*3  2.  Tog^pther 
with  the  six  spurious  plays  which  had  been  fraudulently  assigned 
to  Shakespeare  in  his  lifetime,  it  was  appended  to  a  reissue  of 

'  For  example,  M arina^s  appeals  to  Lysimachus  and  to  Bouit  in  the  brothel 
scene,  iv.  6^  are  far  longer  in  uie  novel  than  in  the  play,  yet  they  obviously 
come  from  the  latter,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  development  than  that  which  is 
represented  by  the  printed  text  One  of  Marina's  speeches  in  the  novel  (p.  66) 
ends  thus : — <  O  my  good  Lord,  kill  me,  but  not  deflower  me,  punish  me  how 
you  please,  so  you  spare  my  chastitie,  and  since  it  is  all  the  dowry  that  both 
the  Gods  haue  giuen,  and  men  haue  left  to  me,  do  not  you  take  it  from  me  ^ 
make  me  your  seruant,  I  will  willingly  obey  you ;  make  m^e  vour  bondwoman, 
I  will  accompt  it  fre^dome ;  let  me  be  the  worst  that  is  called  vile,  so  I  may 
Hue  honest,  I  am  content :  or  if  you  think  it  is  too  blessed  a  happinesse  to  haue 
me  so,  let  me  euen  now,  now  in  this  minute  die,  and  lie  accompt  my  death 
more  happy  than  my  birth.'  A  veiy  slight  transposition  of  the  words,  with  an 
occasional  omission,  would  restore  this  passage  to  the  blank  verse  from  which 
it  was  obviously  paraphrased. 
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the  Third  Folio  in  i  tf  tf  4  and  to  the  Fourth  Folio  of  i  tf  8  f .  Some 
doubt  clearly  lurked  in  the  minds  of  Shakespeare's  earliest 
editors  as  to  the  extent  of  his  responsibility  for  the  piece. 

Numerous  references  to  the  piece  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture attest  the  warm  welcome  which  the  public  extended  to 
its  early  representati<xis.  As  early  as  i  tf  09  some  popular  doggerel 
entitled  ^Pimlyco  or  Runne  Red-cap.  Tis  a  mad  world  at 
Hogsdon'  (Sig.  C  i,  line  6)  included  the  lines: — 

Amazde  I  stood,  to  see  a  Crowd 

Of  Civiil  Throats  stretchd  out  so  lowd  j 

(As  at  a  NeW'flay)  all  the  Roomes 

Did  swarme  with  Gentiles  mix'd  with  Groomes^ 

So  that  I  truly  thou^t  all  These 

Came  to  see  Share  "^  or  Pericles. 

In  the  prolc^e  to  Robert  Tailor's  comedy,  The  Hogge  hath 
lost  his  Pearley  1^14,  the  writer  says  of  his  own  piece: — 

If  it  prove  so  happy  as  to  please, 
Weele  say  'tis  fortunate  like  Pericles. 

On  May  24,  1^19,  the  piece  was  performed  at  Court  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  entertainment  in  honour  of  the  French 
ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Trenouille.  The  play  was 
still  popular  in  1^30  when  Ben  Jonson,  indignant  at  the 
failure  of  his  own  piece,  The  Nerv  InUy  sneered  at  *some 
mouldy  tale  like  Pericles '  in  his  sour  ode  beginning  *  Come 
leave  the  lothed  stage'.  On  June  ic,  1^31,  the  piece  was 
revived  before  a  crowded  audience  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
<  upon  the  cessation  of  the  plague '.     At  the  Restoration 

'  shore  may  be  the  play  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  printed  in  1600^  entitled 
The  first  and  secend  farts  ef  Kmg  Edioard  the  Fomrth  &c.  It  presents  the  whole 
story  of  Jane  Shore. 
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Pericles  renewed  its  popularity  in  the  theatre^  and  Betterton 
was  much  applauded  in  the  title  r61e. 

From  an  early  date  critics  were  divided  as  to  its  merits.  Early 
An  admirer,  Samuel  Sheppard,  in  i6j^6^  in  The  Times  Displayed  *^""^"- 
blindly  ii^tanced  the  piece  as  that  work  of  <  great  Shake- 
speare '  wherein  he  outran  the  powers  of  Aristophanes.  Owen 
Feltham,  in  KJ30,  wrote  more  intelligibly  of  <th^  unlikely 
plot  ^  of  pieces  that  ^  do  displease  As  deep  as  Pericles  \  Another 
poet,  John  Tatham,  who  personally  approved  the  play,  quoted 
in  16 J  z  some  current  censure  which  condemned  Pericles  as  one 
of  Shakespeare's  conspicuous  failures : — 

But  Shakespeare^  the  Plebean  Driller ',  was 
Founder'd  in's  Pericles^  and  must  not  pass. 

A  greater  critic,  Dryden,  took  a  low  view  of  the  piece, 
althou^  he  never  doubted  Shakespeare's  responsibility.  He 
wrongly  excused  the  incompetence  that  he  detected  in  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  first  experiment  in 
drama  (Prologue  to  Charles  Davenant's  Circe^  1684): — 

Shak^spear^s  own  Muse  her  Pericles  first  bore. 
The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moore. 

Although  the  exclusion  of  the  piece  from  the  Folios  of  The  recog* 
1^23  and  I  <f  3  2  may  have  been  due  to  suspicion  of  Shakespeare's  divided  ' 
full  responsibihty,  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  was  author,  not  a«iioalup. 
of  the  whole  play,  but  only  of  those  scenes  which  are 
dominated  by  Marina,  was  not  expressly  stated  till  1738.    On 
August  I  in  that  year  the  dramatist  George  Lillo  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  an  adaptation  of  the  later  portions 
of  the  drama  in  a  piece  entitled  Marina  ,•  a  play  in  ihree  Jets. 
In  the  prologue  the  author,  although  no  professional  critic, 

'  Driller  is  probably  a  misprint  for  '  droller  '• 
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displayed  a  saner  judgement  regarding  Shakespeare's  part  in 
the  composition  of  Pericles  than  any  previous  writer : — 

We  dare  not  charge  the  whole  unequal  play 

Of  Pericles  on  him ;  yet  let  us  say, 

As  gold  though  mix'd  with  baser  matter  shines, 

So  do  his  bright  inimitable  lines 

Throughout  those  rude  wild  scenes  distinguish'd  stand. 

And  shew  he  touchM  them  with  no  sparing  hand. 

Dr.  Farmer  was  the  earliest  professed  critic  to  accept 
Lillo's  suggestion.  In  1 7tf ^  he  pronounced  Shakespeare's  hand 
to  be  visible  in  certain  scenes  and  iin  those  only.  He  as 
stoutly  opposed  the  attribution  of  the  whole  to  Shakespeare 
as  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  piece  from  his  record. 
No  subsequent  Shakespearean  commentator  of  repute  has 
questioned  in  substance  the  justice  of  Dr.  Farmer's  verdict. 


IV 

Bbum*s  Much  mystery  surrounds  the  original  publication  of  the 

licence.        ^\^y  \^   idoj.     The   Stationers'  Registers   show    that  on 

May  20,  itfo8,  Edward  Blount,  the  most  cultivated  publisher 
of  the  day,  obtained  a  licence  for  its  publication.  The 
entry  runs: — 

[itfo8]  20  Maij 
Entred  [to  Edward  Blount]  for  his  copie  under  thandes 
of  Sir  George  Buck  knight  and  Master  Warden  Seton  A  booke 
called.  The  bool^  if  P erides  pryme  of  Tyre  vjd/ 

On  the  same  day  Blount  also  obtained  a  licence  for  <  A 
booke  Called  Anthony  and  Cleopatra '.  In  spite  of  these  grants 
Blount  had  no  hand  in  publishing  Pericles.  Nor  is  Atumy  and 
Cleopatra  known  to  have  been  published  till  seventeen  years 

*  Arber,  ui.  378. 
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had  passed  away,  when  it  appeared  in  the  First  Folio  of  1^23, 
of  which  Blount  was  one  of  the  syndicate  of  five  publishers. 

Pericles  was  published  in  1 609  by  Henry  Gosson.  Gosson  Hemy 
was  an  undistinguished  ^  stationer ',  althou^  his  family  had  ^^^"*^ 
been  for  some  time  closely  connected  with  the  trade.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  Thomas  Gosson,  who  was  in 
active  business  from  1^79  to  itfoo',  and  died  early  in  1601. 
Henry  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  CompSLny  per patrimanium 
on  August  3,  itfoi,  his  widowed  mother,  Alice  Gosson,  stand- 
ing surety.  In  1^03  he  established  himself  at  the  sign  of  the 
*  Sun '  in  Paternoster  Row,  where  Perides  was  published  six 
years  later.  He  mainly  confined  himself  to  chapbooks, 
pamphlets  of  news,  and  ballads,  but  most  of  the  occasional 
works  of  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  were  issued  by  him. 

Gosson  employed  many  printers,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  The  printer, 
identify  the  press  to  which  he  entrusted  his  ^copy'  of 
Pemles.  But  there  is  some  ground  for  assuming  that  it  came 
from  that  of  William  Jones,  in  Ship  Alley,  Red  Cross  Street. 
Jones,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  with  a  man  of  position 
in  the  trade,  John  Windet,  took  up  his  freedom  in  i;^^,  and 
carried  on  a  small  printing  business  from  1601  to  i6x6.  The 
form  of  imprint  on  the  title-page  of  Gosson's  edition  of 
Pericles  associates  it  nearly  with  a  quarto  pamphlet  in  prose  by 
George  Wilkins,  which  Jones  printed  for  Gosson  (without 
date)  about  1 6os.^ 

'  TheclderGossontookup lii8ireedomoiiFcbniar74^i;77,a8theappre]i« 
tice  of  Thomas  Purfbote.  Besides  Henry,  he  had  two  sons,  £dward  and 
Richard,  both  apprenticed  to  the  Stationers }  but  thejr  never  reached  the  ranic 
of  freemen  of  the  Company. 

'  The  pamphlet  is  entitled  ^  Three  Miseries  of  Barbary '.  and  the  imprint 
runs :  <  Printed  by  W.  I.  for  Henry  Gossoo,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Pater 
Noster  Rowe  at  the  signe  of  the  Sunne.'  There  is  a  oc^  in  the  British 
Museum.  All  excepting  the  prefatory  page  is  in  black  letter.  In  1606 
Gosson  employed  the  Teteran,  James  Rooerts,  to  print  ibr  him  in  quarto  a  prose 
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There  is  no  notice  in  the  Stationers'  Raster  of  a  transfer 
of  the  copyright  of  Pericles  from  Blount  to  Gosson.  It  may 
be  that  Gosson  issued  the  work  in  defiance  of  Blount's  just 
claim  to  it,  or  that  Blount  tacitly  withdrew  his  pretensions 
owing  to  inability  to  obtain  an  authentic  copy  of  the  piece. 
The  cornipc  The  incoherence  of  the  text  in  the  first  edition,  the  careless- 
te!^^  ^     ^    ness  with  which  it  was  printed  and  produced,  indicates  that 

the  ^  copy '  followed  some  hasty  and  unauthorized  transcript, 
and  that  the  type  was  not  corrected  by  an  intelligent  proof- 
reader. Malone  asserted  with  truth—*  There  is  I  believe  no 
play  of  our  author's,  perhaps  I  mig^t  say  in  the  English 
language,  so  incorrect  as  this.  The  most  corrupt  of  Shake- 
speared  other  dramas,  compared  with  Pericles^  is  purity  itself  ' 
The  con-  That  the  text  was  not  derived  from  an  authentic  manu- 

▼'^and     script  is  proved  most  clearly  by  the  circumstance  that  a  very 
prose.  large  portion  of  the  blank  verse  is  printed  as  prose,  or  b  cut 

up  into  lines  of  unequal  length  (each  b^inning  with  a  capital 
letter),  which  ignores  all  metrical  characteristics.  In  the  last 
two  acts,  in  which  figure  many  speeches  from  Shakespeare's 
pen,  very  little  of  the  verse  escapes  the  disguise  of  prose.^ 

translation  from  the  Italian  ^Newes  from  Rome%  and  in  160%  be  com- 
missioned Robert  Raworth  to  print  a  new  quarto  edition  in  black  letter  of 
his  father's  copyright,  '  The  Contention  betweene  three  brethren.  The  Whore- 
Monger,  the  Drunkard,  and  the  Dice^Player/  Raworth's  press  bad  just 
reopened,  after  a  temporary  suppression  on  account  of  his  endeavour  to  infringe 
Leake's  copyright  by  printing  an  unauthorized  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Vemus 
4md  Aitms.  But  such  small  evidence  as  exists  suggests  that  William  Jones 
was  responsible  for  FericUs^  rather  than  either  Roberts  or  Raworth. 

'  Mabne,  Snfflememt  (1780),  vol.  ii,  p.  4  ». 

*  Act  iii,  Sc.  J  oflfbs  a  good  example  of  the  method  of  printing  blank 
verse.  It  is  a  short  scene,  consisting,  when  printed  properly,  of  no  more  than 
forty-one  lines.  Not  one  line  is  printed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  metre.  A  dozen  of  the  blank  verse  lines  are  printed  as  prose.  All  the 
others  are  combined  in  different  lengths,  each  banning  with  a  capital,  and 
are  robbed  of  metrical  significance.  Cf.  also  iii.  4.  f-ii ;  iv.  i.  1-8,  31-4^, 
7i-8z ;  iv.  (>•  101-17  (the  scene  of  Marina  with  Lysimachus). 
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All  Marina's  verse  in  Act  iv  is  so  disguised.    In  some  of 

the  early  scenes  blank  verse  is  suflered  suddenly  to  masquerade 

as  prose,  and  then  resmnes  its  correct  garb.    At  other  times 

two  lines  are  run  into  one  (c£  ii.  3.  tfo-i ;  ii.  f.  4-5-,  42-3)) 

or  one  line  is  set  out  in  two  (c£  ii.  4.  if).    Elsewhere  prose 

is  printed  as  irr^ular  verse.  The  second  fisherman's  final  speech 

(ii.  I.  174-tf)  is  printed  thus  :— 

Wee'le  sure  prouide,  thou  shalt  haue 
My  best  Gowne  to  make  thee  a  paire; 
And  He  bring  thee  to  the  Court  my  selfe. 

How  Gosson  acquired  the  corrupt  ^copy^  is  not  easily  A  shorthand 

determined.    The  practice  of  taking  down  a  piece  in  short-  ^'*~^"p^' 

hand  from  the  actor's  lips  was  not  uncommon/     There  is 

'  Plays  were  often  <  copied  by  the  ear  \  Thomas  Heywood  inchided  in 
his  PUssamt  Dialcpies  and  Dramas^  ^^37  (PP*  H'-9)>  ^  prologue  for  the  revival 
of  an  old  play  of  Us  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth,  called  <  If  you  know  not  me, 

Jou  know  Nobody  \  of  whidi  he  revised  the  acting  version.  Nathaniel  Butter 
ad  published  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  piece  in  i6o^  and  ido8,  and 
Thomas  Pavier  the  third  in  16 to*  In  a  prose  note  preceding  the  new  prok)gue 
the  author  denounced  the  printed  edition  as  *  the  most  corrupted  copy,  which 
was  published  without  his  consent '•  Li  the  prologue  itself  Heywood  declared 
that  the  piece  had  on  its  original  production  on  the  stage  pleased  the  audience : 

So  much  that  some  by  stenograpliy  drew 

The  plot,  put  it  in  prin^  scarce  one  word  true. 

And  in  that  lameness  it  hath  limpt  so  long  ^ 

The  Author  now  to  vindicate  that  wrong 

Hath  took  the  pains,  upHght  upon  its  ftet. 

To  teach  it  walk,  so  please  you  sit  and  see^ 
Sermons  and  lectures  were  frequently  descrined  on  thdr  title-page  as  ^  taken 
b^  characterie\    (Cf.  Stephen  Ejgsrton's  Lecture,  1^89,  and  Sermons  of 

'^  Elizabethan  sbort- 
An  arte  of 
Peter  Bales 

devoted  the  opening  section  of  ins  '^  Writing  Schoolmaster '  to  the  ^  Arte  of 
Bracfaygraphy  \  In  i6i%  Sr  George  Buc,  in  his  «Third  Vniversitie  of 
England'  (appended  to  Stow's  Chronicle),  wrote  of  < the  much-to-be-r^rded 
Art  of  Brachygraphy '  (chap,  xzxix),  that  it  ^  is  an  Art  newly  discovered 
or  newly  recovered,  and  is  of  very  good  and  necessary  use,  bemg  well  and 
honestly  exercised,  for,  by  the  meanes  and  helpe  thereof,  they  which  know  it 
can  readily  take  a  Sermon,  Oration,  P/iiy,  or  any  long  speech,  as  they  are 
spoke,  dictated^  aaed^  and  uttered  in  the  instant'. 
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a  likelihood  that  Gosson  commissioned  a  shorthand  writer  to 
report  the  piece  in  the  theatre,  or  that  at  any  rate  he  pur- 
chased a  shorthand  writer's  notes.  Many  incoherences  may  be 
attributed  to  confused  hearing,  and  the  failure  to  respect  the 
just  metrical  arrangements  is  hardly  explicable  in  any  other  way. 
Several  of  the  least  intelligible  passages  in  the  early 
editions  can  be  with  certainty  restored,  to  sense  by  reference 
to  the  corresponding  passage  in  Wilkins'  novel. .  A  comparison 
of  the  shape  that  many  words  take  respectively  in  novel  and 
pky  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  play's  incoherences  are 
errors  of  the  ear.  In  i.  4.  39  in  the  speech,  in  which  Cleon, 
governor  of  Tarsus,  describes  the  straits  to  which  his  subjects 
are  put  by  the  pending  famine,  a  hopeless  line  runs : — 

Th(»e  pallats  who  not  yet  too  sauers  younger^ 
Must  haue  inuentions  to  delist  the  tast. 

The  novel  shows  the  correct  words  are : — 

Those  palates  who  not  yet  two  summers  yomger^  &c. 

In  Act  ii,  Prologue,  Z2  it  is  said  of  Helicanus,  Pericles' 
deputy  at  Tyre,  that  he 

Sau^d  me  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre. 

The  novel  reads  in  like  context  that  <  Helicanus  let  no 
occasion  slip  wherein  hee  might  send  word  to  Tharsus  of  what 
occurrents  soeuer  had  happened'.    Sau^d  one  is  an  ignorant 
mishearing  of  *  sends  word '. 
In  iii.  3.  29  Pericles  vows : 

All  vnsisterd  shall  this  heyre  of  mine  remayne. 

The  novel  relates  how  Pericles  vows  that  his  ^  head  should  grow 
vnscisserd^. 

The  quotations  in  foreign  languages  are  hopelessly  mis- 

'  In  the  novel  it  is  said  of  the  famine-stricken  city  that  she  ^  net  yet  two 
summers  ymmger  did  excell  in  pompe  \ 
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printed  from  the  same  cause.  In  the  Spanish  motto 
(il  2.  27)  the  words  *Piu>  and  ^que>  appear  as  <Pue>  and 
<kee'  respectively,  and  in  the  Latin  motto  (ii.  2,  30)  the 
word  ^  pompae '  is  disgoised  as  ^  Pon^y  '• 

Pericles  was  printed  at  least  ei^t  times  in  the  course  ProgressiTe 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Each  edition  difiers  from  the  of Sc'tlm!* 
other  in  minute  points  of  typography.  But  no  endeavour 
was  made  by  the  editors  or  printers  to  give  intelligibility  to 
the  corrupted  text  or  to  respect  the  metrical  intention  of  the 
authors  until  1709,  when  Pericles  was  included  in  Nicholas 
Ro  we's  collection  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Small  literary  interest 
attaches  to  the  successive  seventeenth-century  editions.  They 
present  a  curious  picture  of  the  progressive  d^radation  of 
a  text  which  was  at  the  outset  inexcusably  corrupt. 

Two  editions  were  produced  by  Gosson  in  itfop^and  it  is  The  two 
difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  earlier.  It  is  obvious  that  ^^^^ 
they  are  nearly  related  to  one  another.  They  closely  resemble 
each  other  in  their  general  incompetence.  The  title-pages 
are  at  all  points  identical.  But  the  variations  in  spelling  and 
typographic  detail,  which  from  the  literary  point  of  view  are 
unimportant,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  that  they 
represent  two  settings  of  the  type,  one  of  which  followed  the 
other  with  slight  arbitrary  chang^es.  The  ornamental  initial 
letter  ^  T ',  at  the  opening  of  the  text,  is  of  difierent  pattern  in 
each  edition.  An  occasional  correction  was  introduced  in  the 
second  setting,  but  it  was  usually  balanced  by  the  insertion 
elsewhere  of  a  new  misprint  or  misspelling,  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  state  that  the  text  of  one  edition  of  1609  is  better 
than  that  of  the  other.  The  one  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  the  first  stagie-direction,  which  in  the  one  appears 
correctly  <En/er  Gower%  and  in  the  other  is  misprinted 
<  Eneer  Gower '.    The  copy  in  the  Malone  collection  in  the 
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Bodleian  Library,  which  is  reproduced  here  in  facsimile,  has 
the  ^En/er   Gower'  opening.     Although  certainty  on  the 
point  is  impossible,  the  ^  En/er  Gower '  opening  seems  to  be 
the  mark  of  the  first  settii^  of  the  type.' 
The  diflfer-  The  actual  differences  of  reading  are  few.    But  on  the 

rca^e^       whole  the  compositor  of  the  ^  'Enter  Gower  ^  edition,  who  may 

be  judged  to  have  worked  direct  firom  the  corrupt  manuscript, 
seems  to  have  been  more  careful  than  the  compositor  of  the 
*  Eneer  Gower '  edition,  who  worked  from  his  colleague's  proof. 
Some  of  the  misprints  of  the  first  compositor  were 
avoided  by  the  second.  But  the  obvious  misprints  are  more 
numerous  in  the  second  setting  than  in  the  first.  Thus,  where 
the  first  prints  ri^tly  potion  (i.  2.  rf8),  the  other  misprints 
portion.    Similar  examples  are : — 


In  the  « Fn/er ' 
(first)  edition. 

In  the  <  Eneer ' 
(second)  edition. 

i.  I.  41.  thee 

hee 

i.  2.  yy.  plants 

95.  spares 

ii.  Chor.  14.  Statue 

planets 

feares 

Statute 

iii.  Chor.  1-3.  fell 

selfe 

iii.  I.  f.  gently 
60.  g^ve 
iii.  2.  91.  there 

dayly 
bring 
their 

iii.  3.  19.  still 
iv.  I.  21.  keep 

dayly 
weepe 

'  The  ^  £nMr '  copy  has  throughout  on  the  left-hand  page  (even  on  the 
last  left-hand  page,  which  has  no  right-hand  companion)  the  headline,  ^  The 
Play  of,*  and  on  the  right-hand  *  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre  *  j  while  the  *En/er* 
copfy  w  hich  has  on  the  right-hand  page  throughout  the  same  heading  (^  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre  ^),  repeats  those  words  on  nineteen  of  the  thirty-four  left-hand 
^es  of  the  text,  and  only  on  the  remaining  fifteen  left-hand  pages  does  ^The 
Play  of*  appear. 
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In  the  two  following  places  neither  text  is  rig^t.  But  the 
*  Enter '  (first)  text  is  nearer  the  right  reading  than  the  <  En^r  ^ 
(second).  In  iii*  2. 9  3-4  the  sense  requires  ^  warmth  breathes '. 
The  ^ Enter'  copy  gives  <  warmth  breath  %  the  <En^r'  copy 
^warme  breath'.  In  v.  i.  47  the  sense  requires  deafened'. 
The   *  Enter'    copy    gives    <  defend',    the    ^En«r'    copy 

<  defended '. 

At  least  three  necessary  words  are  omitted  in  the  <  En^r ' 
copy,  viz.  ii.  i.  134 « to ' ;  y.  71  ^  say '  j  iii.  i.  9  ^  as '• 

Only  one  omission,  and  that  a  stage  direction,  is  notice- 
able in  the  ^  Enter '  copy,  viz.  ii.  f.  1 3  ^  Exit '. 

The  cases  where  the  <  Enter '  (second)  goes  rig^t  and  the 

<  Enter '  (first)  wrong  are  fewer.    But  they  are  not  unimpor- 
tant   The  five  most  noticeable  corrections  are : — 

iii.  1 .  66.  Paper  for  Taper 

iv.  Chor.  17.  ripe  for  right 

iv.  6.  1 2.  Caualeres  (i.  e.  Cavaliers)  for  Caualereea 
I  ((4.  women-kinde  for  wemen-kinde 

V.  Chor.  20.  fervor  for  former 

Irr^ularities  in  spelling  where  the  two  editions  difier  Spelling 
merely  reflect  the  caprices  of  the  two  compositors.  A  super-  ™"'^*"^«*' 
fluous  ^-e '  following  words,  e.  g  <  booke ',  <  keepe ',  *  vnlesse ', 
^  returne ',  frequently  occurs  in  both  copies.  But  the  words 
that  have  it  in  one  copy  often  lack  it  in  the  other.  Where 
the  one  copy  reads  ^fruite'  and  ^fellowe',  the  other  copy 
reads  ^  fruit '  and  ^  fellow '.  But  the  latter  copy  has  « moun- 
taine '  and  ^  devoure '  though  the  former  has  <  mountain '  and 
^  devour'.    Fifty  words,  which  have  the  superfluous  <-e'  in  the 

<  Enter '  (first)  edition,  are  without  it  in  the  *  Enter '  (second) 
edition.     Forty  words,  which  have  the  same  ending  in  the 

D  2 
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<  Eneer '  (seccHid)  edition,  are  without  it  in  the  <  En/er '  (fiist) 
edition. 

Disposition  Similarly,  capitals  b^inning  conunon  nouns  within  the 

lentn!^       line  are  distributed  capriciously  throu^  both  issues.     But 

they  do  not  appear  in  the  same  places  in  both  copies.  It  may 
be  estimated  that  the  superfluous  capital  appears  sixty-five 
times  in  the  <  En/er '  copy  in  places  where  it  is  absent  from 
the  other  copy,  and  sixty-nine  times  in  the  ^Erner'  copy 
in  places  where  it  is  absent  from  the  <  Eater '  edition.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  <  En/er '  copies  that  a  small  letter  dis- 
tinguishes the  word  ^king'  at  the  heading  of  the  King's 
speeches.  In  the  <  En^r '  copy  the  ordinary  form  <  King '  is 
invariable. 
stafToni's  The  edition  of  i6ix  was  Sprinted  by  S.S.\  i.e.  Simon 

tcxtof  i^ii.  Stafford.'     No  other  name  or  initial  appears  in  the  imprint, 

but  Gosson  was  in  all  probability  the  publisher  again.  It  is 
a  hasty  badly-worked  reprint  page  by  page  of  the  <  En^er ' 
(second)  quarto.  Except  in  one  place  the  catchwords  are 
identical.  A  few  new  misprints  are  introduced  (e.  g.  i.  i.  lo 
<fit^  for  <sit',  iv.  I.  87  ^chau^t^  for  ^cau^t*),  and  there  are 
variations  in  the  spelling  (e.  g.  on  title-page  <  History  ^  for 

<  Historie  ^  j  « sayd  *  for  « said  ^  and  ^  Maiestyes  *  for  ^Maiesties'). 
Pa?iefs  The  edition  of  1^19  came  from  difierent  hands.  Pericles 
cotton  of     ^^  ^^  jjj^j^  reappear  in  an  independent  volume.    It  was 

ai^>ended  to  a  new  edition  of  J*be  Whole  Cmtenden  betweene 
.   .  .  Lancaster  and  TorJ^.      With  the  TragUall  Ends  of  the 

'  Stafford  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Drapers'  Company^  and  became 
a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company  ^  by  translation '  on  lAxf  7^  15:99.    His 

Eess  wzSy  beibre  idoa,  in  Adling  Street,  on  Adling  Hill,  ^  near  Carter  Lane 
n '  (now  Addle  Street,  E.C.),  and  from  i^ox  onwards  in  Hosier  Lane,  near 
Smitfafield.  His  more  notable  undertakings  before  1^09  were  Richard  Carew's 
Smrvey  ofCmrmoall  for  Jdin  Jaggard,  in  ztfoi,  and  the  pre«Shakespearean  play 
of  Kmg  Iamt  for  John  Wright  in  itfof . 
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good  Duke  Humftey^  J{icbardj  Duke  of  Tor^e  and  I^ng  Henrie 
the  sixt.  Divided  into  two  parts.  (These  two  parts  were 
early  drafts  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  Vly 
which  figured  in  a  finally  revised  shape  in  the  First  Folio.) 
A  new  title-page  introduces  Pericles^  but  the  signatures  of  the 
volume  are  continuous  throughout.  The  title-pages  of  both 
The  Whole  Contention  and  Pericles  bear  the  imprint  <  Printed 
for  T.  P.*  These  initials  are  those  of  Thomas  Pavier.  He 
had  acquired  in  a  formal  way  the  copyri^t  of  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  Henry  the  vjth^  ii.  bookes  as  early  as  April  x  9, 
1^02,'  but  he  undertook  no  edition  of  any  play  relating 
to  Henry  VI  before  the  volume  of  1^19.  There  is  no  entry 
of  the  transfer  to  Pavier  of  Gosson's  interest  in  Pericles.  But 
Pavier  was  long  engaged  in  making  an  unprincipled  use  of 
Shakespeare's  name,  and  he  would  probably  be  none  too 
scrupulous  in  employing  <  copy '  which  would  serve  his  purpose* 
In  160%  he  had  issued  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  .  .  .  Written  by 
W.  Shakespeare  with  his  own  full  name  in  the  imprint,  ^Printed 
by  R.  B.  for  Thomas  Pauier ',  and  in  i  tf  1 9  he  produced  a  new 
edition  of  that  spurious  production  with  the  same  form  of 
imprint  as  in  the  volume  containing  Pericles^  <  Printed  for 
T.  P.'^     Thomas   Pavier  had  obtained  copyright  in  the 

'  Arber,  iii.  jo^^  The  reference  is  probftbljr  to  the  Centngtieu  and  the 
7V#r  Tragtdjy  the  unrevised  drafts  of  the  ttcoiU  and  tbki  parts  (not  the  first 
and  seccmd)  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  Of  both  of  these  pieces  Thomas 
MiUington.  who  assigned  the  copyright  to  Pavier  in  \6o\y  \aA  before  that 
date  issued  two  editions. 

*  Pavier  was  originally  a  draper,  and  on  June  j,  1^00,  was  admitted  *  by 
translation '  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  In  his  will  (P.  C.  C.  19 
Hele)  he  speaks  of  the  publisher  William  Barley  as  his  master,  from  almost 
tiie  date  of  his  admission  fines  were  exacted  fiom  him  for  irregular  conduct ; 
e.g.  for  causing  Edward  Allde  to  print  a  book  contrary  to  order,  October, 
xtfox ;  and  for  selling  an  iinautimized  edition  of  tl^  BasiBcom  Dorm  on 
June  27,  i^o).  Nevertheless,  he  was  admitted  a  liveryman  on  June  90, 1(^04. 
On  August  14,  itfoo,  he  acquired  the  copyright  in  a  large  number  of 
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ordinary  way  for  A  Tar^shire  Tragedy  on  May  2,  i5o8 ;  the 
work  is  described  in  the  Stationers'  Registers^  lii.  $77y  thus : 
^A  booke  called  uf  Yorkshire  Tragedy  written  by  Wylliam 
Shakesp£re.' 

Small  change  was  made  in  Favier's  text  of  Pericles.  It 
followed  closely  the  <£n/er'  (first)  edition  of  1609.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  rational  emendations  (c£  i.  2.  8tf 
^thinke'  for  ^doo't',  recte  < doubt';  i.  3.  34  <my'  for 
*now';  iv.  6.  28  ^impunity'  for  ^iniquity';  v.  i.  89 
^  weired '  for  *  wayde '). 

In  1623  a  syndicate  of  publishers  produced  the  First 
Folio  collected  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Pericles  was 
not  included,  either  owing  to  Pavier's  unreadiness  to  part  with 
his  interest,  or  to  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  die 
First  Folio  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  piece.  Pavier  carried 
on  business  till  his  death  early  in  i6i6^  and  apparently  retained 
Transfer  of  his  claim  to  Pericles  till  the  last.  On  August  14,  i6x6^  his 
BMMd  ^  widow  made  over  to  Edward  Brewster  and  Robert  Bird  all  the 
Brewster,  estate,  rigjit,  title,  interest,  of  her  late  husband  in  some  sixty 
specified  volumes  as  well  as  ^in  Sha^espen^s plaies  or  any  of  tbem\ 
The  specified  books  include  The  play  of  Henry  Fift,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle^  A  play  Tytus  and  Andronicus^  History  of  Hamhletty 
all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  Shakespeare's 
work/  Pericles  was  among  the  unspecified  plays  placed  to 
Shakespeare's  credit,  which  were  included  in  the  property 
made  over  by  Pavier's  widow  to  Bird  and  Brewster. 

^  thinges  formerlye  printed  %  including  Tie  Histoiye  of  Hewry  the  Fifthy  vitb 
the  BMttell  of  Ageneourty  and  The  Spamshe  Tragedle.  He  published  two  imper- 
fect editions  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V  (in  idoa  and  ido8).  On  April  19^ 
\6oXy  Pavier  acquired  from  Hiomas  MilUngton,  besides  the  two  parts  of 
Hewry  Vly  <  a  booke  caUed  Titus  and  AndromcuSy  and  on  August  jo^  i6oiy  he 
received  licence  to  publish  A  history  of  Tytana  and  Theseus^  possibly  a  draft  of 
A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dreamy  of  which  nothing  more  is  known.  Arber,  iii.  jSS* 
*  Arbcr,  iv.  i6i^  Kfy. 
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In  1^30  Bird  produced  a  new  edition  of  Pericles^  which  Bird's 
was  printed  by  John  Norton/  Bird^s  edition  followed  xhclmJ 
Pavier's  text  of  irfij.  On  some  title-pages  he  set  out  his  imprints, 
address  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible  in  Cheapside.  Other  copies 
merely  bore  the  imprint,  ^  Printed  by  J.  N,  for  R.  B.'  At 
Bird's  hands,  the  text  underwent  fxuther  deterioration.  Here 
and  there  an  essential  word  is  omitted  altogether  (cf.  v.  i.  222 
Estate'  omitted)  or  is  hopelessly  misprinted  (cf.  iii.  2.  27 
^endwomens'  for  <  endowments  ^,  and  v.  3.  88  <hou^'  for 
<Althou^').  The  whole  line,  i.  2.  23  (^  Heele  stop  the 
course  by  which  it  might  be  knowne '),  and  the  necessary  stage 
direction  ^ Enter  all  the  Lords  to  Pericles'  (i.  2. 3  3)  were  sufiered 
to  faU  out.  On  the  other  hand  a  necessary  stage  direction, 
which  was  previously  omitted  (*  Exit  Gower '  in  iii.  Prol.  1.  tf  o), 
here  for  the  first  time  finds  a  place.  But  this  seems  Bird's 
sole  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  confiised  text. 

Bird  did  not  retain  his  interest  in  Pericles  long.  Thomas  Cotes* 
Cotes,  an  enterprising  printer  with  whom  a  brother,  Richard  ^!^  ^ 
Cotes,  was  in  partnership,  acquired  in  1^27,  on  the  death  of 
Isaac  Jaggard,  chief  proprietor  of  the  First  Folio,  Jaggard's 
printing-press  and  most  of  his  stock.  Part  of  the  property 
which  passed  to  the  brothers  Cotes  was  Jaggard's  <part  in 
Shackspheere  playes',  and  on  November  8,  1^30,  the  partners 
made  an  important  addition  to  their  Shakespearean  property 
by  purchasing  from  Bird  his  ^copies'  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  Fy 
Titus  Andrmicusy  Hamlet^  and  Pericles^  all  of  which  had  at  one 
time  been  in  Pavier's  possession.  Thomas  Cotes  printed  the 
Second  Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  collected  works  in  1^32, 
but  once  again  Pericles  suffered  exclusion  from  that  treasury. 
Cotes,  however,  made  amends  by  producing  at  his  press  and 

'  Norton  was  of  a  familv  long  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  had  for  a  time 
been  in  partnendiip  with  Nicholas  Okes. 
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publishiiig  for  himself  a  new  edition  of  Pericles  in  quarto  in 

i6if.    Cotes'  edition  closely  follows  Bird's  text  of  itfjo,  and 

is  equally  incoherent. 

The  Tiiird  No  further  edition  of  Pericles  appeared  till  x  5^4,  when 

repnnr.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  length  included  in  a  collective  edition  of 

Siakespeare's  works*  It  then  figured  in  the  opening  pages 
of  an  appendix  containing  in  addition  six  other  plays  whidi 
had  been  falsely  ascribed  to  ^lakespeare  in  his  lifetime. 
The  volume  was  the  second  (not  the  first)  impression  of  the 
Third  Folio.    The  first  impression,  which  has  the  imprint, 

<  London.  Printed  for  Philip  Chetwiode  xtf^},'  reproduces 
the  thirty-six  plays  which  appeared  in  the  First  and  Second 
Folios.    The  second  impression  has  a  new  title-page  running: — 

<  M^  William  Shakespear's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies. 
Published  according  to  the  true  original  copies.  The 
third  Impression.  And  unto  this  Impression  is  added  seven 
Playes,  never  before  printed  in  Folio,  viz.  Pericles  Prince 
of  Tyre.  The  London  ProdigalL  The  History  of  Thomas 
L"^.  CromwelL  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Lord  Cobham.  The 
Puritan  Widow.  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.  The  Tragedy  of 
Locrine.     Printed  far  P.  C:    Lcndon^  i66\? 

The  seven  *  Playes  never  before  printed  in  Folio '  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  with  new  paginations  and  new 
signatures.  The  text  of  Pericles  fiUs  ten  leaves,  of  which  the 
first  six  belong  to  a  quire  signed  <  a ',  and  the  second  four  to 
a  quire  signed  <  b '.  The  pagination  runs  1-20.  The  intro- 
ductory heading  runs: — ^^The  much  admired  Play  called 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  with  the  true  Relation  of  the 
whole  History,  Adventures,  and  Fortunes  of  the  said  Prince, 
Written  by  W.  Shakespeare,  and  published  in  his  life  time.' 
Chetwinde's  text  is  that  of  die  quarto  of  i  tf  3  y,  but  there  are 
many  conjectural  alterations.    For  the  first  time  the  play  is 
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divided  into  five  Acts,  and  the  first  scene  is  headed  Actus 
Primus :  Scena  Prima.  There  is  no  further  indication  of  scenes. 
For  the  first  time  there  also  appears  a  list  of  dramatis  personae. 
This  is  placed  under  the  heading  <  The  Actors  Names '  at  the 
end  of  the  piece.  It  is  imperfect  and  there  are  curious  errors. 
The  dau^ter  of  Antiochus,  who  is  unnamed  in  the  play,  is 
called  <  Hesperides'  from  the  figurative  language  of  i.  x.  27. 
^  Philoten,  daujghter  to  Cleon ',  who  is  merely  mentioned  in  the 
text  and  does  not  take  any  part  in  the  action,  is  included  in 
the  list;  <  Dionyza  '  is  miscalled  <  Dionysia ',  and  Mytilene  is 
misspelt  Metaline. 

The  play  of  Pericles  is  as  completely  separated  from  what 
follows  it  in  the  Third  Folio,  as  from  what  precedes  it.  The 
I^mdm  Prodigally  which  succeeds  Pmr/f/,  opens  a  new  set  of 
signatures  and  a  new  pagination,  which  are  both  continuous  to 
the  end  of  the  voliune. '  It  was  clearly  the  original  intention 
of  the  publisher  Chetwinde  to  add  to. the  Folio  collection  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  Pericles  alone.  The  extension  of  the 
appendix  so  as  to  admit  the  six  other  plays  is  shown  by  the 
signatures  and  new  pagination  to  have  been  an  afterthought. 

The  Fourth  Folio  of  1  tf  8  f  is  a  reprint  of  the  second  i'i»«  Vomh 
impression  of  the  Third  Folio  of  1 66  j^    Pericles  figures  in  the    °    "^^p""'- 
same  place  in  the  volume,  but  it  does  not  b^in  a  new 
pagination ;  the  piece  is  paged  continuously  with  the  tragedies. 
The  signatures  throu^out  the  volume  are  also  continuous 
and  are  quite  regular.    The  list  of  draimatis  personae — ^  The 
Actors  Names  '—is  found  at  the  head  of  the  play,  instead  of 
at  the  end  as  in  the  Third  Folio. 
'     Nicholas  Rowe,  in  his  first  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Rawc's  text. 

'  The  concluding  section  of  the  volume  consists  of  fifty  leaves,  irreguisrly 
signed,  thus  :— ♦,  ♦♦,  ♦^*,  •###,  in  fours  j  If  A,  ^B,  in  sixes  j  IfC — \py  in 
fours  J  ^G,  six  leaves. 
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works  of  1709  (as  well  as  in  the  reissue  of  1714))  based  his 
text  on  that  of  the  Fourth  Folio  and  included  Perkles  and  the 
six  spurious  pieces.  Rowe  attempted  for  the  first  time  to 
distinguish  the  verse  from  the  prose,  and  he  made  a  few 
verbal  emendations.  But  he  did  not  go  far  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  text.  Pope  and  the  chief  eighteenth-century  writers 
excluded  Pericles^  together  with  the  spurious  plays,  from  their 
editions  of  Shakespeare's  works.  Althou^  Theobald  did 
not  reprint  the  piece  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (17  $3),  he 
was  a  careful  student  of  it,  as  manuscript  notes  by  him  in 
extant  copies  of  the  16^0  and  161  s  editions  amply  show  (see 
Nos.  XLIX  and  LXV  infra). 

The  two  Two  rival  reprints  in  1 2mo  of  the  Fourth  Folio  version 

of  Pericles  appeared  in  London  in  17349  independently 
of  any  collective  edition.  One  of  these  (^Pericles  Prince 
of  Tyre  by  Shakespear,'  sixty  pages)  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  R.  Walker  at  the  Shakespear's  Head.  The  other 
(<  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre  By  Mr.  William  Shakespear,' 
sixty-seven  pages)  was  Sprinted  for  J.  Tonson  and  the 
rest  of  the  Proprietors  ^  To  Tonson^s  edition  was  prefixed 
an  advertisement  by  William .  Chetwood,  prompter  at  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  challenging  Walker's  pretensions  to 
print  this  and  other  of  Shakespeare's  plays  ^  from  copies  made 
use  of  at  the  Theatre '  j  Chetwood  denounced  Walker's  text 
as  <  useless,  pirated,  and  maimed '.  But  Tonson's  version  is 
little  better  than  his  rival's.  Pericles  was  not  republished  again 
until  Malone  printed  it  (in  1 7  8  o)  with  all  the  doubtful  pieces 
in  his  *  Supplement  to  Johnson  and  Steevens'  edition  of 
1778  ',  Malone  for  the  first  time  recovered  the  verse  from  the 
prose  of  the  early  version,  and  by  somewhat  liberal  emenda- 
tions rendered  most  of  the  text  readable  and  intelligible. 

***l°^f'*  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Richard  Farmer  that 
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Pericles  was  first  included  in  a  thoroughly  critical  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays*  At  Farmer's  instance  Malone  introduced 
it  into  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  of  1790.  Steevens  followed 
Malone's  example  in  17939  ^^^  ^^^Y  ^^^  editor,  Thomas 
Kei^tley — in  18^4 — has  excluded  it  since. 
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ERRATUM 
Page  3  y J  section  v,  line  5,  for  twcnty-two  copies  nad  twenty-three  copies. 
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of  the  untraced  copies  are  douDtiess  m  AuicricH. 
fifty-seven  copies  of  which   the  present  ownership  is  now 
known,  thirty  are  in  Great  Britain ^  twenty-six  in  America, 

£  2 
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and  one  is  in  Germany.     Of  the  British  copies  no  less  than 

twenty-one  are  in  public  libraries^  eig^  being  in  the  British 

Museum,  and  four  each  at  the  Bodleian  Library  and  ait  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge.    Of  the  twenty-six  traceable  American 

copies  eleven  are  in  public  libraries. 

Prices.  The  highest  price  paid  for  any  quarto  edition  of  Pericles 

was  £171^  which  was  paid  by  Mr.  Perry,  of  Providence,  in 

1895,  for  an  exemplar  of  the  itfop  edition,  at  John  Chaloner 

Smith's  sale. 

Copies  of  later  editions,  when  they  have  been  ofiered 

for  sale  of  late  years,  have  not  fetched  very  high  prices.    In 

190X   an  unbound  copy  of  the  1^x9  edition  at  Sotheby's 

brought  jf  100  (February  ay),  and  a-  copy  of  the  16 ij  edition 

£66  (May  i6y     Many  fair  copies  of  the  four  latest  quartos 

have  changed  hands  for  £1  f  and  under. 

■• '  .  •  * 

The  Edition  In  each  of  the  two  impressions  of  Gosson's .  edition  of 

nl^dii)      ^^^^  ^^  leaves  in   quite  perfect  copies  number   thirty-six. 

The  signatures  run  A-I  in  fours.      The  last  leaf  is  blank. 

The  text  starts  on  A  2  recto  tod  ends  on  I  j  verso.    The 

pages  are  unnumbered.  *  Facsimiles  of  the  two  impressions  of 

1609  by  R  W.  Ashbee  were  privately  issued  in  iStfa  and  1871 

respectively,  under  the  direction  of  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps]. 

Copies  with  The  copy  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  is  reproduced 

«En*er*       yj  ^his  volumc,  mcasurcs  7^6^ ><  Xrs"'*    l^  ^  inlaid,  and  forms 

c5ied*fiRsT  P^^  ^f  ^  volume  of  seven  Shakespearean  quartos  which  were 

Quarto  I.    bound  together  by  Malone  and  labelled  ^Shakespeare  Old 

No.  I.         Quartos,  Vol.  III.'    The  volume,  which  is  numbered  Malone  34, 

?J^j^\      opens  with  Zii^w^,  1 5-94  j  and  is  followed  by  the  Sonnets^  1609 

copy.  (Aspley  imprint);  by  Hamlet^  1^07  j  by  Lov^s  Labour ^s  Losty 

I  j'98  J  by  this  edition  of  Periclesy  1609  j  by  the  1619  edition 
of  Pericles  *y  and  by  A  Torkshire  Tragedy ^  id 08. 

'  At  a  London  sale  on  November  14,  1^78,  a  idj^  copy  was  aold  in 
a  bundle  of  eleven  other  plays  for  yx.  6d.  Another  copy,  at  the  Thomas 
Pearson  sale  (May-June,  1788),  fetched  sixpence* 
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The  British  Museum  copy,  which  measures  rff^^x  4'',  has  Thb  edition 
been  roughly  cut  down    and   inlaid    in    paper    measuring  ^^^^^9{^' 
*t'  X  ^r/^'    The  leaves  number  thirty-five.     Some  head-lines  ^^^l' 
and  initial  letters  have  been  injured.    The  title-p^  has  been  Museum 
torn.     It  is  leather-backed  with   marbled  cardboard  sides.  ~py- 
The  pressmark  is  C.  12.  h,y.    This  copy  has  been  reproduced 
in  Shakspere-Quarto  Facsimiles  (No.  21),  with  a  preface  by 
Mr.  P.  Z.  Roun3,  i88<J. 

The  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  Coll^,  No.  in. 
Cambridge,  measures  7t  '  x  St\  ^^d  wants  the  last  blank  leaf  j  ^P*" 
it  consists  of  thirty-five  leaves  instead  of  thirty-six. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Huth's  copy  in  perfect  condition,  consisting  No.  iv. 
of  thirty-six  leaves,  was  acquired  by  Henry  Huth,  father  of  ""***  ^^p^* 
the  present  owner,  at  the  sale  of  George  Daniel's  library  in 
July,  18^4,  throu^  the  bookseller  Lilly,  for  £^4^  It  seems 
to  have  been  acquired  by  Daniel,  at  Heber's  sale,  in  1834 
for  /18.  It  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  by  Charles  Lewis, 
and  lias  the  blank  leaf  at  the  end,  and  on  the  title-page 
the  autograph  in  contemporary  hand  of  ^  Scipio  Squyer  y.  Maij 

The  copy  belonging  to  Earl  Howe,  at  Gopsall,  Leicester-  No.  v. 
shire,  was  acquired    about    17^0   by   Charles  Jennens  (the  ^P"" 
virtuoso  and  friend  of  Handel),  who  in  1773  bequeathed  it  ^^^" 
with  his  property  at  Gopsall  to  William  Penn  Assheton  Ciirzon, 
ancestor  or    the  present  owner.     It  measures   f-r/'^7-r/'' 
Leaf  F4  is  supplied  in  manuscript.     The   leaves  number 
thirty-four  only. 

The  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  Albemarle  No.  vi. 
Street,  London,  which  measures  7tz'  ^  fTr\  ^^  acquired  about  Mnrmycopy. 
1 8  2 1  by  John  Murray,  the  grand&ther  of  the  present  owner. 

The  interesting  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  in  the  Boston  No.  vii. 
Public  Library  belonged  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  |^^»  ^y^ 
it  bears.     At  Steevens'  sale  in  1800  it  was  bought  for  die  ucSbrary, 
Duke  of  Roxburghe's  collection  for  /i  2/.  oii.    At  the  Duke's  U.S.A. 
sale  in  18 12  it  fetched  £1   if/.  o5.,  and  was  acquired  by 
Thomas  Jblley,  F.S.A.,  whose  autograph  and  book-plate  are 
both  inserted  in  it.      At  Jolley's  sale  in    1844    it  passed 
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ThbEiotiom  through  the  bookseller,  Thomas  Rodd,  for  £ii  to  the 
OF  1^09  (I).  American  collector,  T.  P.  Barton,  whose  books  were  presented 

to  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1870.    The  copy,  which  is 
slightly  foxed,  is  half-bound  in  old  red  morocco. 
No.  VIII.  Mr.  W.  A.  White  of  Brooklyn,  who  owns  a  first  impres- 

whi^^  sion  of  li^op,  purchased  it  for  £60  from  the  library  of 
copy!  New  Frederick  Perkins  of  Chipstead,  which  was  sold  on  July  20, 
YorkjU.s.A.  1889.     It  measures  6^'  y.^^\  and  is  bound  in  morocco.     It 

belonged  at  one  time  to  Ga>rge  Steevens,  whose  autograph  it 

bears;   but  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Steevens  copy 

sold  at  his  sale  in  1800,  which  is  now  in  the  Barton  collec* 

tion  (see  No.  VII). 

j^^  j^  The  copy  formerly  in  the  Row&nt  library  of  Frederick 

Mr!  E.         Locker  Lampson  now  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  Dwi^t  Church  of 

Dwight        New  York.    It  measures  tf|"  x  f ''  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco 

SS^Ncw    by  Bedford.     It  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  William  Tite,  at 

YorkjU.s.A.  whosc  Sale  in  1874  it  fetched  £ji  los.  od. 

Copies  with  The  British  Museum  copy  (pressmark  C.  34.  k.  3*)  is  bound 

'  Encer '        ^  j.^ j  russia,  and  stamped  on  the  side  with  the  arms  of  David 

caUedT*'       Garrick,  who  was  the  former  owner.     It  measures  d^"  x  ff". 

Second        The  top  edges  are  planed  and  the  title  has  been  repaired. 

^ARToii.  ipj^^g  ^^py  jj'^g  been  reproduced  in  Shakspere-Quarto  Fac- 

British         similes  (No.  22),  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  P.  Z.  Round,  i88tf. 
Museum  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  copy  belonged  to  the  aaor, 

No^xi  J^^'^  Philip  Kemble,  who  purchased  it  at  Dr.  Richard  Wright's 
Devonshire  Sale  in  1 7  8  7  for  nine  shilling^.  It  bears  upon  its  title-page  in 
^^y-  Kemble's  autograph  the  words,  ^  Collated  and  perfect.  J.  P.  K. 

1 798.'  It  has  Deen  inlaid,  and  bound  up  with  the  1 1-94  edition 
of  Lucrece^  and  early  editions  of  the  four  pseudo-Shakespearean 
plays — Thomas  Lord  Cromwell^  ^<Ji3J  The  Lmdm  Prodigally 
itfof ;  Locriney  if 9T ;  and  The  first  part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle^ 
1600.  The  volume  is  lettered  outside,  ^  Plays  vol.  cxxi.^ 
No.  XII.  The  copy  in  the  Public  Library  of  Hamburg,  which 

Hamburg  mcasurcs  7^"  X  fY\  is  bound  up  with  thirteen  other  con- 
temporary quartos,  and  is  labelled  on  the  back  Jnglicana  Varia. 
It  is  the  diird  item  in  the  volume.  The  eleventh  is  a  copy  of 
the  I  tf 09  edition  of  Marlowe^s  Faustusy  which  is  believed  to  be 
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unique.     The  ninth   is  George  Wilkins^  Miseries  of  Infers t  THEEomoN 
Marriage^  1607.'  of  1^09  (II). 

A    perfect    copy    of  thirty-six    leaves,    belonging    to  No.  xiii. 
Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  measures  tff '  x  y|".     It  is  unbound,  Mr.  Marsdcn 
and  with  it  is  stitched  up  Samuel  Daniel's  The  ^eetPs  jlrcadia  copy^  U.S.A. 
(ido(J).     On  the  title-page  are  the  autographs  of  two  former 
owners,  <  Edw.  Palmer '  and  ^  Jno.  Fenn  ',1782.   The  latter  was 
Sir  John  Fenn  (1739-94),  editor  of  the  *  Paston  Letters  \  who 
owned  the  id 24  edition  of  Lucrece  (Census  No.  XXII).    The 
copy  was  bought  for  the  present  owner  at  the  sale  of  John 
Chaloner  Smith's  library,  on  February  12,  18  9^,  for  ^^i  71. 

A  defective  copy  was  sold  at  Halliwell-[Phillipps']  sale,  No.  xiv. 
July  I,  1889,  for  £10.  The  title  is  a  modem  reprint,  and  JJ^nJ^^Jj?' 
leaves  A  4  and  I  are  wanting.*  [PhiUipps"] 

The  itfii  edition  has  the  same  number  of  leaves  (thirty^-  copy, 
six)  in  its  perfect  condition  as  in  the  case  of  the  1^09  edition.  The  edition 
which  it  reprints.    The  signatures  run  A-I  in  fours.    C  2  is 
unmarked,  and  the  last  leaf  is  blank.    It  is  without  pagination. 

Only  two  copies  are  known,  and  only  one  is  complete. 
The  British  Museum  owns  the  imperfect  one.  The  complete 
copy  is  in  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry^s  library.  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A. 

The  British  Museum  copy  (C.  34.  k.  37)  which  measures  No.  xv. 
77V' x4t'  ^^s  acquired  on  November  9,  181-8,  from  James  " 


'  The  remaining  items,  of  which  a  list  has  l>een  kindly  forwarded  to  me 
by  the  Librarian,  Dr.  J.  Spitzer,  are,  with  two  exceptions^  plays  which  were 
published  between  \6^  and  1(^09.  The  abbreviated  titles  are :  i.  Chapman's 
J}uk9  cfByroMy  160%  j  i.  Heywood's  *  If  you  know  not  me  *,  i6oi  j  3.  Fericles^ 
160^ ;  4.  Tourneur's  Revengers  TrsgaeJie^  i6oj ;  y.  TJbe  Trsgiitie  cf  Nero^ 
1607  5  tf.  Barnes'  Dtui/s  CbMrter^  160  j  ;  7.  Histarie  rf  Orlamdo  FmiosOy  1^99  \ 
8.  Heywood's  Rape  of  Ljtcrece  (date  cut  off)  ;  p.  Wilkins'  MheriiSy  1607  ;  10. 
Dekker's  Wbare  rf  Baiy/oMy  1607^  lu  Marlowe's  Faustus^  1(09;  ii.  The 
Rttume  from  Femassus^  1606^  13.  Middleton's  A  Mad  IVorU^  ido8;  14.. 
T[homas]  P[ope|  G[oodwine]'s  Htftarie  of  B/aMciardinf^  1^97  (unique). 

'  Copies  of^the  160^  edition  were  sold  at  the  sales  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, White  Kniehts,  in  18 19  (for  £%  5/.  01/.),  of  William  Barnes  Rhodes, 
in  1 8  If  (for  £y  9/.  o^,  and  of  John  Dunn  Gardner,  with  title-page  in  facsimile, 
in  1874.  (for  £^t).  lliere  is  no  means  of  identifying  them  precisely  with  any 
of  the  traceable  copies. 
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Orchard  HalliweII[-Phillipps],and  was  by  him  identified  with  the  thbEdition 
one  sold  by  auction  for  /14  3/.  6d.  at  James  Edwards^  first  sale  ^'  '^"• 
in  1804.  A  note  by  Hailiwell[-Phillipps]  pasted  in  a  fly-leaf 
runs: — <Althoudi  the  present  volume  wants  two  leaves  in  sheet  D 
(unless  indeed  me  omission  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  printer, 
the  catchwords  being  rig^t)  it  is  of  great  literary  curiosity  and 
importance,  being  not  only  unique  but  unused  by  and  unknown 
to  all  the  editors  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Collier  is  the  only  one 
who  even  names  it,  at  first  with  doubt  as  to  its  existence,  and 
afterwards  only  on  my  information.  The  present  is  no  doubt 
Edwards'  copy  which  sold  in  1804  for  what  was  in  those 
days  the  large  price  of  £1 4,  since  which  time  it  seems  to  have 
disappeared  until  purdiased  privately  by  me.'  Signatures 
D  2  and  D  3  are  missing  and  have  been  replaced  by  two 
blank  leaves.  This  copy  was  &csimiled  for  private  circulation 
in  1 8  tf  8  by  R  W.  Ashbee  under  Halliwell[-Phillipps']  direction. 

The   complete    copy   belonging   to  Mr.  Perry,  which  No.  xvi. 
measures  tff  x 4^%  was  purchased  privately  by  him  of  Mr.  u*sa^^^' 
Maurice  Jonas,  of  London,  in  1 89^.     It  is  bound  by  Rividre 
in  red  morocco,  and  consists  of  thirty-five  leaves.    The  last 
blank  page  has  disappeared. 

Tne  edition  of  1619  formed  the  third  and  ccmcluding  thb  edition 
section  of  a  volume  which  opened  with  a  reprint  of  the  two  ^^  '^^^• 
parts  of  The  Whole  Cmtentim  betrveen  the  two  famous  houses 
Lancaster  and  Tor^.  Those  two  plays  occupy  the  leaves  signed 
A-QJn  fours,  *  The  First  Part '  filling  A  2-H4  verso,  and  <  The 
Second  Part '  I-Q£  verso.  The  title-page  of  Pencles  is  on  an 
unsigned  inserted  leaf  following  Q^.  The  text  of  Pericles 
opens  on  a  leaf  signed  R,  and  runs  regularly  in  fours  to  the 
verso  ofBbi.  Bbain  perfect  copies  is  blank.  Pencles 
thus  consists  of  thirty-four  leaves  without  pagination.  The 
Pericles  portion  of  the  volume  is  usually  found  detached  and 
separately  bound.  The  title-page  of  The  Whole  Contention  has 
no  date.  That  of  Pericles  is  dated  1^19,  and  runs  thus: — 
The  Late,  |  And  much  admired  Play,  |  Called,  |  Pericles, 
Prince  of  |  Tyre.  |  With  the  true  l{elatian  of  the  whole  ///-[story, 
aduentures,  and  fortunes  of  |  the  saide  Prince.  |  Written  by 
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THBEomoif 

OF  1619* 

Copies 
attached  to 
The  JVhoU 
Cmtftitkn, 

No.  XVII. 
British 
Moseam 
copy. 


No.  XVIII. 
New  York 
PabUc 
Library. 


No.  XIX. 
Virginia 
University 
copy,  U.S.A. 


No.  XX. 
Mr.  £.  D. 

Church's 

(Ro\v£int) 

copy. 


No.  XXI. 

Hath  copy. 

Detached 
copies. 
No.  XXII. 


W.  Shak£8P£arb.  I  Printed  for  T.  P.  1619.  \   There  is  a  device 
on  the  title  with  the  motto  Heb.  Doim.  Heb.  Ddiev. 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C  34.  k.  38),  which 
measures  7-^"  x  s^'\  still  forms  part  of  the  volume  of  which 
the  first  portion  is  occupied  by  The  Whole  Cmtmtim  (in  two 

Grts).  The  title-page  of  Pericles  is  missing.  Two  blank 
ives  intervene  between  the  close  of  the  second  part  of  The 
Whole  Contention  and  the  opening  of  the  text  o£  Pericles.  The 
latter  play  fills  thirty-three  leaves  instead  of  thirty-four. 
The  volume  is  bound  in  red  morocco,  and  on  the  front 
cover  is  stamped  the  arms  of  David  Garrick,  the  former  owner. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  in  fine  condition  is  bound  without  title-page 
with  the  1 619  edition  of  The  Whole  Contention.  Its  earlier 
owners  have  been  C.  W.  Loscombe,  F.S.A.,  at  whose  sale  in 
1 8  ^4  it  fetched  £11  1 7s.  od.  j  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  at 
whose  sale  in  1 8f  6  it  fetched ^^6  7s.  6d.  j  and  Sir  William  Tite, 
at  whose  sale  in  1874  it  fetched  ^21,  and  was  bought  for  the 
Lenox  collection. 

A  copy  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia  at 
Charlottetown  is  bound  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  The  Whole 
Contention  and  some  other  early  quarto  plays.  The  volume 
was  presented  by  Col.  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  son-in- 
law  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-182^),  President  of  the 
United  States. 

A  copy,  lacking  the  title-page,  but  bound  up  as  published 
with  the  1619  edition  of  The  Whole  Contention^  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  E.  Dwi^t  Church  of  New  York,  was 
formerly  in  the  Row£uit  library  of  Frederick  Locker 
Lampson.    It  measures  7t  '  ^  fr '• 

In  no  other  known  copies  does  Pericles  retain  its  original 
shape  of  supplement  to  The  Whole  Cmtention. 

In  Mr.  Huth's  library,  thougb  Pericles^  1(^19,  is  separately 
bound,  the  copy  of  The  Whole  Contenwm  to  which  it  was 
attached  is  preserved  in  separate  binding  in  the  same  collection. 

A  detached  perfect  copy  in  the  British  Museiun  (C.  1 2.  h.  tf ) 
was  formerly  in  the  library  of  George  Steevens,  whose  auto- 
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graph  is  on  the  title-page.    It  was  sold  at  his  sale  in  x  800  for  The  edition 
ly/.     The  page  measures  7t'xJ't';   i^  is  inlaid  on  paper  ^f '^19. 

•«%AA«»«-.«.«.«^  o  I  ''  <^M  ^  1  *^  British  Mu- 

measurmg  %ij  x  tfyr  •  scum  copy. 

The  copy  in  the  Malone  collection  at  the  Bodleian  ^^^  xxiii. 
Library,  whicn  measures  tfff"  x  47^"  (Malone  34),  is  inlaid,  Bodi^Oan 
and  was  bound  up  by  Malone  with  his  copy  of  the  1*09  ^^* 
edition  of  Pericles^  and  five  other  early  quartos  as  described 
above  (No.  I). 

The  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  Naxxiv. 
Cambridge,  measures  7^  x  st-  ^^"  '^^' 

A  copy  in  the  Dyce  collection  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  No.  xxv. 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  measuring  6f|''  x  4!^',  belonged  ^^^  ^^y* 
to  Dr.  Farmer,  who  has  written  on  the  title-page  a  manuscript 
note  ^[The  Name  at  length  is  to  the  edit.  1609]'  below  the 
words  <  Written  by  W.  Shakespeare  ^ 

A  copy  belongs  to  Earl  Howe,  and  is  at  Gopsall  in  the  No.  xxvi. 
collection  formed  by  Charles  Jennens.    It  measures  7t'  ^  J"t"-  ^^^'^^y- 

There  is  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Newde-  No.  xxvii. 
gate,  M.P.,  at  Arbury,  bound  up  with  five  other  quarto  ^^^^^ 
plays,  viz.   Sir  John  Oldcasde^   idooj    A  Yorkshire    Tragedy^ 
i(f  19  ;  Birth  of  Merlin^  1662 ;  Lovi?s  Labour  ^s  Lost  and  Muce- 
dwrasy  \66%. 

A  detached  copy   of  Pericles^  1*1 9>  is  in  the   Lenox  Naxxviil. 
collection  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  as  well  as  the  p"?*  ^®^- 
copy  attached  to  The  Whole  Contention  (1^19).  ncw  York. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Na  xxix. 
Library  is  clean,  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco  by  Charles  S^f^'^SSpy* 
Lewis.    The  title-page  has  been  repaired.  lie  Sbrary, 

A  copy  formerly  in  the  possession  of  J.  O.  HaUiwell  u.s.a. 
[-PhiUipps]  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Perry,  of  Providence.    The  No.  xxx. 
margins  are  much  cut  down,  but  the  text  is  perfect  and  ^'V,). 
measures  tf|-|"  x  4I".    The  volume  is  bound  by  W.  Pratt,  and 
consists  of  thirty-four  leaves.    The  title  is  defective. 

A  second  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Perry,  in  a  perfect  con-  No.  xxxi. 
dition,  forms  part  of  a   volume    containing   eight    other  ^^/^> 
Shakespearean  quartos,  which  was  found  in  a  German  library 
in   1902.    It  is  bound  in  seventeenth-century  calf,  and  is 
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The  Edition  of 

No.  XXXII. 
Folger  copy. 
No.  XXXIII. 
Famcss  copy. 

Untraced  copies. 


No.  XXXIV. 
Roxbar;eiie-Tite- 
Gaisfora  copy. 


No.  XXXV. 

Cosens  copy. 

No.  XXXVI. 
Crawford  copy. 

No.  XXXVII. 
Warwick  copy. 


No.  XXXVIII. 
Stevens  copy. 


No.  XXXIX. 

Barton-Griswold 
copy. 


Stamped  on  the  side  with  the  name  of  a  seventeenth-century 
collector,  Edward  Gwynn/ 

Other  American  owners  are  Mr.  Folgpr,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  H.  U.  Fumess,  of  Wallingfbrd,  Pennsylvania,  whose 
copy  is  imperfect.* 

The  present  ownership  of  the  following  copies,  one  or 
two  of  which  may  possibly  be  identifiable  with  some  already 
enumerated,  cannot  be  positively  stated : — 

A  copy,  bound  in  olive  morocco,  belonging  successively 
to  the  Duke  of  Roxburg^e  and  to  William  Nanson  Lettsom 
^179^-18^5-),  at  whose  ^e  in  ii6f  it  fetched  fy  iss.  od.; 
it  was  resold  at  the  Tite  sale,  in  1874*9  to  A.  I^ussell  Smith  for 
£f  1  fs.  od.j  and  at  the  Thomas  Gaisford  sale,  on  April  23, 1 890, 
to  Messrs.  Pearson  for  £$0.  It  has  autograph  notes  by  Bishop 
Warburton,  and  a  few  manuscript  annotations  transcribed 
from  Theobald^s  copy  by  Lettsom. 

F.  W.  Cosens'  copy,  bound  by  Riviere,  sold  November  i  r, 

1890,  with  all  fitults,  to  Bernard  Qwitch  for  ^12  ;*/•  od. 
Copy  of  W.  H.  Crawford,  of  Lakelands,  sold  March  1 2, 

1 89 1,  to  QhF^^c^  ^^^  £S7  y  bound  in  morocco  by  Bedford. 
The  copy  belongmg  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  acquired 

^.18  tf 7,  throi^  J.  O.  KfeUiwellf-Phillipps],  by  George  Guy, 
fourth  Earl  of  Warwick  (1818-93),  was  disposed  of  to  an 
American  purchaser  in  189^. 

An  unbound  detached  copy,  sold  at  a  miscellaneous  sale 
at  Sotheby's,  on  February  aj-,  1901,  with  minute  fragments  of 
the  date  rubbed  off,  but  otherwise  perfect,  endii^  B  b  i,  was 
purchased  by  B.  F.  Stevens,  the  American  agent,  for  ;^ioo. 

The  American  actor,  W.  E.  Burton,  who  died  m  1 8  <f  o, 
owned  a  copy  which  was  afterwards  in  the  library  of 
Almon  W.  Griswold  of  New  York. 

'  Gwynn  seems  to  have  collected  a  valuable  library  in  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  and  his  fiill  name  is  usually  stamped  on  the  fiont  side  cover  of  his 
books.  A  ooUection  of  royal  proclamations^  dating  between  16^^  and  t66i; 
in  the  Britirii  Museum,  f  od.  h.  iz^  is  in  a  calf  bindi^,  stamped  in  this  manner 
with  Gwynn's  name. 

*  Mr.  Furness'  copy  resembles  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  Asa  I. 
Fish  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  title  of  the  1^30  edition  runs: — «The  late,  and  Theedition'op 
much  admired  Play,  called  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  With  '^3®* 
the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  History,  adventures,  and 
fortunes  of  the  sayd  Prince :  Written  by  Will:  Shakespeare.' 
There  is  a  device  with  the  motto  In  domino  cmfidoy  as  in  the 
1^32  edition  o€  Lwrece.  The  imprint  is  given  in  two  difierent 
forms.  On  some  copies  it  appears  as  <  London,  |  Printed  by 
/.  N.  for  !{.  B.  and  are  to  be  sould  at  his  shop  in  Cheap fide^ 
at  the  signe  of  the  |  Bible.  i6$o.  The  other  imprint  is: 
LONDON,  I  Printed  by  ^.  N.  for  J^  B.  1^30.  |  The  signatures 
run  A-I2  in  fours.  The  leaves  number  thirty-four  without 
pagination.  Sig.  E2  is  wrongly  printed  D2.  Leaf  B4  is 
marked.  Usimly  the  signatures  Hi  and  1 2  are  omitted. 
The  text  ends  on  the  recto  of  1 2. 

Copies  with  the  short  imprint  are  reckoned  the  more  Copies  with  the 
valuable,  thoufiii  they  seem  to  be  almost  as  frequently  met  Short  Imprint, 
with  as  those  ^th  the  long  imprint.  '''"' 

The  British  Museum  copy  (C.  34.  k  40),  which  measures  No.  xL. 
tf|"  X  4,Y\  was  acquired  on  November  9,  1 8  f  8,  from  J.  O.  Halli-  ^^^^  Museum 
well[-PhillippsTj  who  has  inserted  this  manuscript  note: —  ^^^^' 
<Most  copies  or  this  edition  vary  considerably  in  the  title-page. 
See  my  other  copy  which  has  quite  a  difierent  imprint.    The 
present  is  of  great  rarity,  if  not  unique.'    The  top  of  leaf  C  3 
nas  been  torn  and  mended. 

The  copy  in  the  Dyce  collection  of  the  Victoria  and  No.  xli. 
Albert   Museum  at   South  Kensington  measures  yf  x  f f '•  ^^^  ^^^ 
Inside  the  cover  is  pasted  a  manuscript  note,  presented  to 
Dyce  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  pointing  out  the  rarity  of  the 
short  imprint. 

A  copy  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library  measures  No.  xlii. 
^tV  X  y'\  ^^^  is  bound  in  red  morocco.    It  was  presented  ^^^^  co 
to  the  University  in  187a  by  Halliwell[^-Phillipps],  who  has    ™^*"**y^^py 
inserted  a  note  describing  its  excessive  rarity. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York  Public  No.  xliii. 
Library  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Richard  Heber,  N^^ySk^'pSik 
and  was  sold  in  i85'7,at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  R  V.  Utter-  Lftniry. 
son^  for  four  guineas. 
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Th£  Edition  of 
1^30. 

No.  XLIV. 
Barton  copy, 
Boston  Pablic 
Library,  U.S.A. 

Untraced  copies. 
No.  XLV. 
Tite  copy. 
No.  XLVI. 
Lamb  copy. 

Copies  with  Longer 
Imprint,  1^30. 
No.XLVn.  British 
Mnseum  copy. 

No.  XLVIII. 
Bodleian  copy. 

No.  XLIX. 
Edinburgh 
University  copy. 


No.  L.  Capell  copy. 

No.  LI. 

Lenox  collection. 
New  York  Pablic 
Library. 

No.  LII. 
Barton  copy, 
Boston  Public 
Library,  U.S.A. 


The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  was  acquired  from  Halliwell[-Phillipps3  in 
1 8^8  for  £s  izs.  6d.j  and  was  bound  in  green  morocco  by 
Riviere. 

Of  two  untraced  copies,  one  was  sold  at  the  Tite  sale  in 
1874,  to  Mr.  Sabin,  the  American  agent,  for  four  guineas, 
and  the  other  at  the  sale  of  A.  G.  Lamb,  of  Dundee,  February  79 
1 8 98,  to  Messrs,  Pickering  for  £1  1  fs.  od. 

A  copy,  with  the  longer  imprint,  in  the  British  Museum 
(C.  34.  k.  39)  measures  j-^'x  7t'-    It  belonged  to  Garrick 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  belong^ed  to  Malone 
(Malone  222).   It  is  bound  up  with  other  pieces,  and  measures 

^T    ^4T6   • 

A  copy  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library  was  pre- 
sented by  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  in  1 8  7  2.  He  seems  to  have 
paid  five  guineas  for  it.  The  copy  belonged  to  Theobald,  who 
has  placed  on  the  title-page  this  inscription : — ^  Collated  w*'^ 
an  Old  edition  exactly  w***  the  same  Title  Printed  for  T.  P. 
1^19.  L.  Theobald'  At  the  back  of  the  title-page  is 
another  note,  signed  by  Theobald,  stating  that  he  had  collated 
it  also  with  the  edition  of  1^09,  which  he  calls  ^  another  old 
Edition '.  Marks  of  Theobald's  collation  are  scattered  throu^ 
the  volume.  The  title-page  and  a  few  leaves  are  mended. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  measures  7^  x  st  ^°d  is 
bound  in  morocco,  three  leaves  from  another  copy  of  the 
same  edition  are  pasted  down ;  they  show  slight  discrepancies 
of  typography,  which  indicate  that  they  were  a  first  roug)b 
proof;  diey  contain  a  greater  number  of  wrong  letters  than 
appear  in  the  ordinary  copies. 

The  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  measures  jf  x  j-f". 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Sir  Charles 
Aldis. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of.  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  acquired  from  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  in  May,  1 8  ^7,  for 
£jy  is  bound  in  red  morocco  by  Bedford.  The  lower  edgs  of 
the  title-page  has  been  clipped. 
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Private  American  owners  include  Mr.   H.   C*  Folger,  Thb  edition  op 
junior,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness,  of  Wallingford,  '^^°- 
Pennsylvania,  whose  copy  is  imperfect.  Foie^aJpy 

A  copy  in  the  Tite  sale  in  1874  was  purchased  for  No.  liv. 
£^  I  OS.  od.  by  Mr.  Sabin,  the  American  agent.  Fnmcss  copy. 

The  title-page  of  the  itfjy  edition  is  identical  with  that  H^^^^^tv^^' 

n  -i^.  <,•!«•%  1  n .  r^       %   No.  LV.  Titc  copy. 

or  I  ^30  save  that  *  Said  Prmce '  now  appears  m  place  of  *  Sayd  y^g  edition  of 
Prince ' :  while  Shakespeare's  name  is  now  given  as  <  W.  Shake-  i^sr 
speare '  instead  of  ^  Will  Shakespeare  \  and  there  is  the  firesh 
imprint,  *  Printed  at  London  by  Thomas  Cotes^  i^^sy-*  The 
number  of  leaves  is  thirty-four  as  in  the  1^30  edition.  There 
is  no  pagination.  The  signatures  run  A~l2  in  fours,  B4 
is  marked,  but  1 2  is  omitted.  There  is  the  same  printer's 
device  as  in  the    1^19  issue,  with   the  motto  Heb.  Doim. 

H£B.  Ddi£v. 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  34.  k.  41)  measures  No.  Lvi.    British 
dfj"  X  stz''    The  binding  is  in  red  russia,  and  some  of  the  Mnscum  copy. 
leaves  are  closely  shaved. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  is  numbered  Malone  875-.    It  No.  Lvir. 
measures  7t"  x  s\'\  and  is  bound  separately  in  nineteenth-  Bodi««n  «<>?/• 
century  binding.    It  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Malone 
collection. 

Other  copies  are  in  the  Capell  collection  (measuring  No.  LViii. 
7t"  X  s")  and  in  the  Howley  Harrison  Library  at  Canterbury  ^^  ux^^Camer- 

Cathedral  bniirCathirdralcopy. 

The  copy  at  Bridgewater  House,  the  property  of  the  No.  lx.   Bridge- 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  forms  part  of  the  library  originally  brought  ^^^^^  "^"^*  "^y- 
together  by  John  Egerton,  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater  (1^22- 
16%  6).    Tne  leaves  have  been  much  cut  down,  and  the  copy 
measures  tf^''x4|''. 

A  copy  bound  in  morocco  by  Bedford,  which  is  now  No.  LXi. 
in  the  Britwell  library,  was  sold  for  £is  at  the  sale  of  ^"^^"^^p^- 
W.  H.  Crawford's  Lakeland  library,  Mardi  12,  1891.     It 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  belonged  to  Halliwellf-Phillippsl. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York  Puolic  No.  lxii. 
Library  has   on    the    title-page    an   early   transcript   note  Jie^VS'^Sc 
running:  ^  Left  by  Sir  George  Etherege  [something obliterated  Libraiy. 
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The  Edition  of 

NcLXIII.  Banon 
cop/,  Boston  PabHc 
LiDrary,  U.S.A. 

No.  LXIV.  Perry 
copy,  U.S.A. 


NO.LXV.    Forncss 
copy,  U.S.A. 


N0.LXVI.    White 
copy,  U.S.A. 
No.  LXVII.  Folger 
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THE  LATE, 
And  much  admired  Play, 

Called 

Pericles,  Prince 

of  Tyre  |' 

V/ith  the  true  Relarion  of  the  whole  Hinoric        ^'  - 
adiientures^nd  fonunci  of  ikc  fiid  Prince.' 

As  alio. 
The  no  leffe  ftrangc»and  wonhy  acddentf, 
iRibeEiiihand  Lifc,olhii Daughter 

Al  it  hath  been  diuertand  fundry  timei  afled  by 

his  MaicfliesSeruants,«  the  Globe  on 

iheBanck-Gde. 

By  William  '•-{J*  5hakefpcare. 


Itnptime;! at  London  (ox Henry  GtffiMjVaixii 
to  be  fold  at  the  (ii^ne  of  the  Sunnein 
Pater-nortcr  toW,  8tc. 
J  tf  o  y. 


The  Play  of  Pericles 

Prince ot  Tyrc.SCc 

O  fisg  a  Song  diMoU  watfiiiig, 

From  aflics,auncicncGiiNr  iscbnie^ 

Afliimiiigiiians  infiniiidcs. 

To  glad  your  eart^and  plc^  ybor  tyt^ 

Ic  bath  been  fung  arFcailiuali^ 

Ob  Ember  coes^and  Holydaya : 

And  Lords  and  Ladycs  in  thdr  hues ^ 

Haue  red  it  for  rcAoradues : 

The  purchafe  is  to  nnkenMi  g|oriotii» 

Et  kMmm  ijm  AniMimm  i$  mikm  t 

If  voo^bome  in  thofc  latter  tiniei, 

ynntn  Witts  moreripe,  ttcept  my  rimes) 

And  diat  to  heare  an  old  man  fing, 

Ma^  to  your  Wi/hesplcafurc  being  t 

I  life  would  wifli^and  diat  I  midto 

Wade  it  for  vou,likcTapcr  lint. 

This  Am9§€b^ then  Ammkm thecrear, 

Buylt  vp  this  Gtic,fbr  his  chiefelt  Seati 

ThcfayrcftinaUSyrvA 

I  tell  you  whatmine  Autbon  faye: 

ThisKingTniD  him  loolcea  Peere^ 

Who  dyM^and  left  a  female  hey  re, 

So  buckfome^blidi^aad  fiili  of  face. 

As  heauen  had  lent  her  all  his  grace : 

With  whom  the  Fadier  liking  tookt. 

And  her  to  Inceft  did  prouokt : 

Bad  childyworfe  &ther^to  imice  his  owst 

A  a.  To 


1. 1-27 


7  f'f  Pli'^  Cf^ 

r>nt  cudoiiicwKjiCtlicy  diilbc^iii, 

AVas  with  lonix  vfc.accoiinf  d  no  linnc  \ 

The  bcaucic  of  tliis  finfull  Dahic, 

l^Ude  many  Princes  thither  frame 

To  fcclcc  her  as  a  bedfellow , 

Inmaryagepleafures,  play  fdlow : 

Which  to  preuen  t,he  made  a  Law, 

To  kecpc  her  ftill,ind  men  in  awe : 

That  who  fo  askthcr  for  his  wife, 

His  Riddle  rould^noi^oll  his  life : 

So  for  her  many  of  vvi j^ht  did  die, 

As  yon«;rimnie  lookes  do  teftifie. 

What  now  enfuc$,to  the  iudgement  of  your  C}'C, 

I  giue  my  caufe^whobcftcaniuUific.  fx$$. 

Enter  ^ytmioihns^ffinci  TnHlm,4inif'Bmers. 

Atiii.  Young  Prince  of  ry>f  you  haue  at  large  receiued 
ThcdanecrofthetasUcyouvndertake. 

Pm,  1  haue  {iyiuttoibm)  and  withafouleemboldned 
With  the  glory  oflier  pray fe,thinke  death  no  hazard, 
In  this  entcrpnfe. 

/!«/.  Muhckebringin  our  daughter,clothed  like  a  bride, 
For  cmbracements  euen  of  /•»'  hirofelfc  j 
At  whofe  conecpcioii,cill  ptdns  rained, 
Nature  this  dowr)'  gaiie  •,  to  glad  her  prcfence, 
The  Seanate  houfe  of  Planet"*  all  did  fit. 
To  knit  in  her,  their  bed  pcrfeftions. 

Enter  p^nrhrhms  iaafhet. 
Per.  See  where  flie  comes,apparcled  like  the  Spring, 
Graces  her  fubierts.and  her  thoughts  theKing, 
Of  euerv  Vcrtue  gincs  rcnovvne  to  men  : 
Her  face  the  booicc  ofnrayfcs, where  is  read, 
Nothin':^  but  curious  pleafures.as  from  thencc> 
Sorrow  were eucTrafte,andteaflie  wrath 
Could  neuer  be  her  mildc  companion. 


I.  28-42— I.  i.  18 


I.  i.  19—55 


""^ "  '  •.  *'  '  »  *%  • "  *   '•^ 


Tlk  Play  9f 

^h^^  •     Scorning  aduicc  j  read  the  conclufionthenc 
Which  read  and  npt  expounded^cis  decreed, 
.    As  chefthefbrethee.^utbyrelfeAialt  bleed. 

7)aMgh.  Of  all  fay  d  yet,niay  ft  thou  proouc  profperous^ 
Of  all  fayd  yct,I  wifli  thee  happinefle* 

Peri.  Like  a  bold  Champion  I  afliime  the  Liftei» 
Nor  aske  aduifc  of  any  other  thought^ 
Butfaythfulncife  and  courage. 

Th$  RuUli. 

On  nMbnsfleik  whteb  did  mi  hned  i 

1  JSu^lHaHsfJhmd^mWbkbUfOMr^ 
^IfinndthM  kfffdMfims  Father  j 

Hce'*s  Fn^^SmmumUHufifmidmMiy 

I,M§ibif,Wffi^imdyiibiiChddi 

H§i99  they  maj  ht^  mdytt  m  mi» 

As  yt9$  mBUiu  refAa  it  yen. 
Sharpe  Phificke  is  the  laft :  But  o  you^owers  / 
That  giues  heaueft  countlefTe  eyes  to  view  mens.a  Aes^ 
Why  doiide  they  not  their  fights  perpetually. 
If  tlus  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it? 
FaireGlafleofligktJlouM  you,and  could  (Hll,. 
Were  not  thi$^glorious  Casket  ftor^d  with  ill : 
Bu tl  muft  tdl  you,  now  my  thoughts  reudt. 
For  hee's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  waite, 
Thatkno wing  finne  within,  wilt  touch  the  gate. 
You  area  fiire  Violl,  and  your  fenfe,  the  ftrmges) 
Whofinger'd  tomakemanhislawfuUmuficke, 
Would  draw  Heauen  do wne,add  all  the  Gods  to  harkei^ : 
But  being  playd  vpon  before  your  time, 
Hell  onely  daunceth  at  fo  harui  a  chime ; 
Good  footh,I  care  not  for  you. 

Ami.  Prince  Piritim^  touch  not;vpoii  thy  life^ 
For  that's  an  Article  within  our  Law, 
As  dangerous  as  the  reft :  your  time's  expirVl, 
expound  aow>  or  recciue  your  fentence. 


.•^« 
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Wlicrcnowyou  botli  a  Father  anil  a  Sonnp, 

By  your  vnf imcly  clafpinj^s  with  your  Chilil, 

(Which  plcafurci  iittcs  a  husbantl,not  alailicr) 

Ami  iljcc  an  cater  of  her  Mothers  Hcfli, 

Bv  the  defilin**  of  her  Parents  bed. 

And  both  hke  Serpents  are  \  who  thoui»l)  they  feed 

On  fvvectcftFIowcr5,yct  they  Poyfon  breed. 

fiy^nttoch  farewell,  for  Wifedomc  lees  thofc  meilf 

Blufh  not  in  aAions  blacker  then  thenight. 

Will  fliew  no  courfe  to  kecpe  thcni  from  the  light : 

One  nnne(I  know)anothcr  doth  prouokc  \ 

Murther*s  as  neere  to  Luft,a$  Flan)c  to  Smoake : 

Poy fon  and  Treafon  arc  the  hands  ofSinnc, 

I,  and  the  targets  to  put  ofFthc  ihame, 

Then  leaft  iDy  life  be  cropcto  kecpc  you  clearr^ 

By  flight, He  Ihun  the  danger  wluch  I  fcarc.  Sxit. 

jlfitt.  He  hath  found  the  meaning. 
For  which  wemeane  to  hauc  his  head  : 
He  rouft  not  liue  to  trumpet  foorth  my  infamie, 
Nor  tell  the  world  ^y^nuockHsdoih  finnc 
In  fuch  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore  inftantly  this  Prince  muft  die. 
For  by  his  falf^my  honour  muft  kecpc  hie. 
Who  attends  vs  there? 

Enter  Th^ltarJ. 

ThdS.  Doth  your  highnes  call  ? 

jlnti^.  ThsiuTif,  you  arc  of  our  Chamber,  Th^hArd, 
And  our  mindc^rtakes  hcrpriuat aOions, 
Toyourfccrecie  J  and  for  your  fay  thfulnes, 
Wc  will  aduauncc  you,TWw^/: 
Behold,hecre's  I^oyfon,andhccrc^Go!d : 
Wee  hate  tlie  Prince  of  r;r#,  and  thou  muft  kill  him, 
It  fittes  t!icc  not  to  aske the  reafon  why  ? 
Bccaufc  vvf  bid  ic;  lay^  it  done  i 

TiiuH.  MyLord.tisdoiiC. 
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Enter  s  Mijtnnr. 

ubfti.  Enough  .Ltcyour  brcatfi  coolc  yoQt  fclfe^elling 
yourhaftc. 

Mtf.  MyU>rd^Princc?/rir/#/Jtflcd. 
Am:$tt.  As  rbou  wilt  IiiiiVie  after ,  and  like  as  arrow  Aoc 
ftom  a  wcli  cxpcrienft  Aroher  hits  the  ni^irkc  his  ejc  doth 
leucll  at :  fo  thou  neuerreturne  volelle  thou  (ay  Prince  P«- 
M</f/isdea2l. 

Th,i/.  My  Lordyifl  can  get  him  withia  my  Piftolt 
lengthy  lie  make  him  fureenough  ,  fo  (arewc]l  to  your 
highneire* 
;^\i  T/*4/Mr^adieii)tillrmri!ri  bedeady 

My  heart  can  lend  no  (liccour  to  my  head% 

Enter  Perklet  mth  htt  Lerds. 

Pr. Let  none difturbvs,why  fhold  this  chagc  ofthought^ 
.   The  Qd  companion  dull  cyde  melancholies 
By  roe  fb  vfJea  gueft.  a9  nor  an  houre 
]  n  the  dayei  glonou^  walke  or  peaceful!  night, 
The  tombe  where  griefc  ftould  fleepe  can  breed  meguiet, 
Horc  pleafures  court  mine  eiei^nd  mine eicsHHin  them, 
AnW  .'aunger  winch  I  fearde  ta  at  Anunh^ 
Whofe  arme  firen^-ef  faitc  too  (hort  to  hit  me  here, 
Tet  neither  plcafuret  Art  can  ioy  my  fpiritt, 
Nor  yet  the  orhers  jdiftancr  comfort  me, 
Then  itisthus^the  piflions  of  the  mmd. 
That  l*aue  their  firft  conception  by  raifdrcadf 
I  liue  after  nout'Tiimer  t  jtid  life,by  c.ire 
A'vlwhatwasCr'lbutfcare^whifmiphrbedone, 

Gro^'cs  elder  now^and  carts  ft  be  not  done* 

And  fo  with  me  the  great  ^fmtMrh  /, 

Gainft  m  horn  I  am  too  little  to  contend, 

S  incr  hec's  fo  grratxan  i rake  his  will  his  aA, 

Will  thinkc  me  Ipeak  ir.c,tl»r  ugh  I  fwcorc  to  fiience, 

Kor  bo«^f  c| !  t  in^  to  fa  v .  1  honour, 

Ifhcfufpcd  I  maydiflionour  hinu 

^  B  And 
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And  what  may  make  him  btufh  in  being  knownc, 
Heelc  ftop  rhc  coilrfc  by  which  ie  might  be  knownCf 
With  hollilc  forces  heeleore-fbrcfd  the  Lind^ 
And  with  the  ftint  of  warre  will  iooke  {o  huge. 
Amazement  ftall  driiie  courage  Srom  the  ftate, 
Oyr  men  be  vanquiflit  ere  thcjr  doe  refiil. 
And  fubie  At  puni<ht  that  Here  thought  edenoe. 
Which  careoftheminot  pirtieof  m/  feUe, 
Who  .Okice  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  treest 
Which  fence  the  roocci  they  grow  bjr  and  defend  chti% 
Makes  both  my  bodic  pine,aiid  foule  to  languid^ 
Aadpunifli  that  before  that  faewoiildpuniOi* 
EmtrMilHL$rdii0  Ptricleu 

I  #  tArd.  loy  and  all  comfort  in  your  (acred  bre(L 

x.Urd.  And kecpc  your  mindtiU  you retumctOTt 
peacefutl  and  commrtable. 

Mr/.  Peace  j>e4ce,and  giue  expedience  tongue^ 
They  doe  abuie  the  King  that  flatser  htmi 
For  flatterie  is  the  bellowes  blowes  vp  finne. 
The  thing  the  which  is  flattered ,  but  a  fparke^ 
To  which  that  fparkegiuesheate,and  (Vronger 
Glowingywhercasrcproofe  obedient  and  in  ofdcr^ 
Fits  kings  as  they  are  meq^for  they  may  erre^ 
When)^j|jir  (both  here  does  proctatm«peac^ 
'He  flattersyou,  makes  warre  rpon  your  life. 
Prince  paadon  mc^or  ftrike  me  if  you  plea(cj 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  then  my  knees. 

Per.  All  leaue  r  s  el(e;but  let  your  cares  orc*looke^ 
What  Ibipping^nd  what  ladings  in  our  haueUi 
And  then  rcturne  to  y$yHe/liemtj  thou  ha(i 
Mooudc  V  s,  what  (ccd  thou  in  our  lookea  i 

HeU  An  angric  broW)  dread  Lord* 

Per.  If  there  be  fuch  a  dart  in  Princes  frownes^ 
How  durft  thy  tongue  moue  anger  fo  our  fact) 

HeU  HowdarcathcpLuittlookcvpiohcauq;^ 

Froni 
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Ftrnn  whenocchcj  hauc  their  nouriihmcnt? 

Per*  Thouknoweft  I  haue  power  to  take  thy  hTc  from 

HiU  I  haue  ground  the  Axe  my  fclfe,  (thcCi 

Doe  but  you  ftrikethebloivie* 

Per.  Ri(e,|>rcthee  ri(e,(it  downe^rhou  art  n«  flattettr, 
I  thanke  thcc  fort^and  hcau?forbtd 
Tliatkinj;!  (hould  let  their  eares  heare  their  faults  hid.  * 
Ht  Counfellor,and  feruaiit  for  a  Prince. 
Who  by  chy  wifdome  makes  a  Prince  thy  (eruant^ 
What  would  ft  thou  haue  me  doc? 

HtL  Tobeare  with  patience  fuch  gricfes  as  you  yout 
firlfe  doe  lay  vpon  your  (elfe» 

Per.  Thou  ipeakft  like  a  Phyfition  HiBieMnm, 
That  miniftena  potion  vnto  me: 
That  thou  wouldft  tremble  torcceiUe  thy  (clfe^ 
Attend  me  then^I  went  to  Jmiech , 
Whereat  thou  knowft  aaainft  the  face  of  death. 
I  fought  the  purchafe  ohi  glorious  beaotie. 
From  whence  an  itfue  I  might  propogato^ 
Arearmes  to  Princes,and  bring  iotes  to  fiibiedsi 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder^ 
The  reft  harke  in  thine  care^tt  Uacke  as  inceft, 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found  9  thefinfulfather 
Seemde  not  to  ftrike,but fiaoochibut  thou  knowft  thi% 
Tis  time  to  fetfe  whcntynntsfeeroes  to  kille. 
Which  (eare  (b  {^  in  mc  I  hither  fled  9 
Vnder  the  couertngof a  carefiill  mght. 
Who  (eemd  my  good  proccAoriand  being  herc^ 
Bethought  what  was  paft^whal  night  (ucceed« 
I  knew  him  tyrannous,  and  tyrants  feare 
Decreale  no^ulgrowfafter  then  theyeares^ 
And  fliqold  he  doo  tyas  no  doubt  he  doth. 
That  I  (hould  opentotheliftning  ayre  , 
How  tMtay  worthte  Princes  blouds  were  flied. 
To  kectK  his  bed  of  blacknelle  mlaydc  ope, 

B  ft  To 
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To  !op  that  doubt^hcc'ic  (ill  this  Und  with  «rmct, 
Aad  Ruke  j)rcrei^cc  otVrong  tiuc  I  luuc  done  hiin» 
Wticn all  tor  minc^if I  nisiy  call  oriFcncc^ 
l^urt  tcci  wan  blow,  who  fparcs  not  ianoccncc, 
Which  loiK  to  all  n(  which  thy  fd&an  Oiie, 
Wl  »o  no^  ^cprou'iift  mc  fort# 
/*//•  Alas  fir. 

Ver.  Drew  llcep  out  ofmine  det,bIood  fro  my  chcckes, 
Muilngs  into  my  mind^with  tboufind  doubts 
How  I  might  Hop  this  tempcft  crc  itcame^ 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  rclkuc tlicm^ 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  togriuc  for  them* 
"^  Hct.  Weil  my  LorJ,finceyouhauegiucn  mee  l€aue  to 
rroely  will  I  fpcake, i^^riWiriv/  you  fearc,  (fpeake. 

And  iuftiy  too,  I  thinkeyou  feare  the  tyrant, 
Who  cither  by  publi  ke  warre>or  priuat  trcaibn. 
Will  takeaway  your  life  t  therforemy  Lord,  gotraucll  for 
a  while,  till  that  hiarageand  anger  be  forgot,  or  till  the  Dc* 
Ihnicsdoecut  hiathrecdof  ilife- your  rule  direA  to  anie^ 
if  to  me,  day  feniea  not  light  more  faichfull  then  He  be* 

Fcr.  I  doe  not  doubt  thy  faith. 
But  (hould  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  aMencc  I 

HfU  Weele  mingle  our  bloods  togither  in  the  earthy 
From  whence  we  had.our  being,and  our  birth. 

Per.  Tyrt  I  now  Jooke  from  thee  rhen«and  tm  Th^fm 
Intend  my  trauaile,where  He  beare  froni  thee, 
And  by  whofc  Letters  He  difpofe  my  felfe. 
The  care  I  had  and  haue  of fuDiefts  good. 
On  thee  1 1  jy,who(e  wifdomes  ftrcoftth  c^n  beare  it, 
1  le  take  thy  word  .ior  fiiith  noraske  mine  oath, 
Who  Ihuas  not  to  breake  one,  will  cracke  both* 
Rut  III  our  orl>&'  will  liueroround,and  fafe, 
That  riflie  of  lK>rh  this  truth  (hall  nere  conuincc, 
Thou  (hcwdft  a  fubiefts  Oiine,  I  a  true  Prince.       Exiu 

Lnftf 
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So  this  is  Tjrt,  and  this  the  Court  ^  iiftre  muft  t  kill 
King/*mr/f/,  and  if  I  docirnoc^Iainfiirccobcfung'd  at 
home  :  i*is  daungcrous. 

Weil ,  I  perceiue  he  was  a  w  i(e  fello \ve,and  had  p^k 
difcrction ,  that  beeing  bid  to  aske  what  hec  would  ok  the 
King^dcfired  he  might  knowe  none  of  hitfeereta. 

Now  doc  I  (ce  hechadibme  reafbn  for't :  for  if  a 
k  ing  bidde  a  nun  bee  a  villaine>hee'a  bound  by  the  inden- 
ture ofhis  oath  to  bee  one. 

liuAit^heere  comes  the  Lords  of  Tjri. 

Emier  HiKtcnmu  t  Efcmti^  with 

% 

HtUi.  Yto  (hall  not  nccde  my  fcllom^Peers  of  7>*» 
further  to  queftion  mee  of  your  kings  departure  :  his  fea* 
led  Commiflion  left  injtruft  with  mcc ,  docs  fpcakc  fuihcr 
cntly  hee's  gonetotrauatle. 

ThMt4ord.  How?  the  King  goticf 

HelL  If  further  yet  you  will  be  Satisfied  ^  (why  41s  it 
were  vnlfceniedofyourioucs)  he  would  depart?  Ilegiuf 
fbme  lightVmo  you^hccsngM  Ami^eh. 

Thai.  WhatAom^AMsarA? 

HelL  Royall  .^AMeAiironwhat  cau(c  I  knowe  nor, 
tookefomedifpleafurf  at  him,ac  leaft  hccmdg'defbt  and 
doubting  left  hee  hadrrr'deor  linn'de,to  (hewc  hiafbrrow^ 
hee'de  correft  himfelfe  |  fe  putt  himfcife  vnto  the  Ship- 
mans  toyle  ,  with  whome  cache  minute  thicatena  life  or 
dejth. 

'   TbMiUrJ.  Well,  I  perceiue  I  (hall  not  he  hsng'd  now, 
although  I  w<MiU,  but  finer  hec'a  gone,  the  Kings  Teas. 
muftpTeafe :  heefcap'ictfacLandtopehfliatthcSea,  Vie 
jircicnt  my  fclfcf   Pcacctosbc  Lords  of  TVr. 


4  » . 
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rirkksrrktt$ftjrtJl 

/^^  '     Lord  ThalijtrJ  from  Amhchm  is  welcoinc# 

Thai.  From  him  I  come  with  md ^gc  rmo  princely 
PmcUs}yat  fince  my  Luiding^I  hatie  rndemood  your  Lord 
has  betake  himiclfe  to  vnknowne  cnuiilcs  y  now  mellage 
mud rcturiicfrom  whence  it  came. 

'  Hell.  Wee  haueno  reafan  to  defire  it^  commended 
to  our  maifter  not  to  vs  ^  yet  ere  you  (hall  depart ,  this  wee 
deiire^as  friends  to  Arainb  wee  may  feaft  in  Tjre.    Exit. 

EmnCUm  the  Gmunmtt  ef  Tltmfite^wiib 
hie  wife  mieihere. 

Clew.  My  Dxawoifitallweereft  rsheoe^ 
And  by  relating  tales  of  others  griefes^ 
See  ii' twill  teach  vs  to  forget  our  owfie  ? 

I>i#if.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to  quench  i|^ 
For  who  digs  hills  becaufe  they  doe  afbire  i 
Throwes  downe  one  mountaine  to  caft n>  a  higher: 
O  my  diftredcd  Lord^en  fiich  our  griefet  are, 
Heere  they  are  but  felt,and  (cent  with  miichiefs  cyes^ 
But  like  to  GroueSy  being  topt,  they  highertift. 
1  CUm.  ODimtkju 

Who  wantcth  food,  and  will  not  iay  hee  wants  it» 
Or  can  conccale  his  hunger  till  hec  famifli  f 
Our  toungs  and  forrowca  tolbunddcepe: 
Ourwoesintotheaire^our  eyes  to  wcepe. 
Til!  toungs  fetch  breath  that  may  proclaime 
Them  louder,  that  if  heauen  flumber^whilc 
Their  creatures  want,thcy  may  awake 
Their  helpers,  to  comfort  them. 
Ue  then  difcourfe  our  woes  feltlcuerall  yeares. 
And  wanting  breath  to  (peake,  helpe  mee  with  tcares* 
DjemKA.  Iledoe  my  beft  Syr.  (meni, 

Clemt.  This  Tkeotfm  ore  which  I  haue  the  gouemo» 
A  Cittic  6n  whom  plcntte  held  full  hand : 
For  ridies  ftrew'de  her  ielfe  eucn  In  her  (facctcs, 

WhoHb 
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Who(c  towert  bore  beads  (b  high  chey  kift  rheclowds^ 
And  ilrangcrs  nere  beheld,  but  wondred  at, 
Whofc  men  and  dames  fo  jetted  and  adom'dej 
Li  kc  one  anothers  eblTe  to  trim  them  by. 
Their  ubles  were  flor'd^  full  to  glad  the  fight^ 
And  not  fb  mich  to  feede  on  as  delight, 
A 1 1  pouertie  was  (cor'nde ,  and  pride  fo  great. 
The  name  of  helpegrewe  odious  to  repeat. 

Dion.  Ot'ts  too  true.  t 

eU.  But  iee  what  heanen  can  doejby  this  our  chtDft^ 
Thefe  mouthea  who  but  of  late^earibjeajandayie) 
Were  a!  I  too  little  to  content  and  pleaf^ 
Although  thy  gaue  their  creatures  in  abundance. 
As  huufcs  are  defil'de  for  want  of  vie. 
They  are  now  ftaru  de  for  want  of  exerctfe, 
Thofe  pallats  who  not  yet  too  fauers  youngs, 
Muft  haue  inuenrions  to  delight  the  taft. 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread  and  beg  for  it, 
Thofe  mothen  who  to  nouzcll  rp  their  babc^i, 
Thought  nought  too  curious,arereadie  now 
To  eat  thofe  little  darlings  whom  they  lou'de, 
So  (harpeare  hungers  leech,  that  man  and  wife, 
Drawe  lots  who  fir  ft  (hall  die^to  lengthen  life. 
Heere  ftandsa  Lord.and  thcrca  Ladiewccping  *• 
Hecre  mani?  Gncke,yetthofc  which  fee  thnnTall, 
Haue  (carce  Rrength  left  to  giue  them  buryall. 

IsBOtthistnie? 

Di$m.  Our  cheekeaand  hollow  eyes  doe wttneucQ. 

Cle.  OletthofeCitiesthatof  plcntiescup. 
And  her  profpcritics  fo  largely  tafte. 
With  their  fuperfluous  riots  heare  thefe  teare*^ 
The  miferie  of  jUrfm  may  be  theirs. 

Lord.  WherestheLordCouemoorJ 
C/f.  Hcre/pcakcoutthy  forrowcs,whicfathcc  bringS 
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in  luftt  for  comfort  is  coolarfc  for  rsto  expeft. 

L9td.  Wcc  faaue  Jcfciyed  Tpon  our  ncfghboiiriiig 
iiorcy  a  ponlic&ileof  fliipt  nukehichcrwArcL 

CUm.  Irhoughratauich. 
One  forrowc  ncucr  comes  bur  brings  in  hcicc» 
Thir  wttxf  (ucccedc  ss  bis  inheritor  2 
And  (b  in  oiirs>  Ibmc  neighbouring  naf foiif 
Taking  aduanuse  of  our  milerie^ 
That  ftulf  r  the  hollow  veirds  with  their poiver. 
To  beat  vs  downe,  the  which  are  downe  aircadii^ 
And  make  a  concjueftof*  vnhappie  mee^ 
Whereas  no  glories  got  tooucrcome.- 

L€/tiK  Tiiat's  the  lead  feare* 
For  by  the  (cmblance  of rheir  white  flagges  difpfayde,the)^ 
bring  vs  peace,  and  come  to  vsaf  fauouren  y  not  as  ^ocs* 

Cle^m.  Thou  fpesk'tdrkehimnesvntutcrd  to  repeat^ 
Who  makes  the  fairrO  (howe^  meanes  moft  deccipt* 
But  bring  they  what  they  vrilUnd  v^hat  they  caa. 
What  need  wee  Icaue  our  ;^ou:  vJs  the  loweil  i 
And  wee  are  halfe  way  there  1  G>e  tcli  their  Gener?nwee 
attend  him  heere,  to  know  for  what  hcyomcliaaJ  wiicncc 
he  comes  9  and  what  he  craues? 

Urd.  I  f  oc  my  Lord. 

Ckm.  tVelcome  is  peace,  if  ht  on  peace  confift^ 

If  wanes  y  wee  are  vnable  torciift. 

Pi^.  Lord  Ooucrnour,  for  (b  weeheareyouare, 
Let  not  our  Ships  and  number  of  our  men, 
Be  like  a  beacon  fier'dc,  t'amazr  your  eyes. 
Wee  hauc  heard  your  milVries  a<  farreas  Tjn, 
And  (cene  the  dclblation  of  your  (kects, 
Nor  come  we  toa3  de  forrow  to  your  teares. 
But  toretieuc  them  of  their  heauy  loade, 
And  chefe  our  Shipsyou  happily  may  thinke, 
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Pericles  Prince  ef  Tjnl 

Are  like  thcTroian  Horfe,  was  ftufc  within 
With  bloody  veines  cxpefting  oaerthibwy 
Are  florid  with  Comc^tv  tmkcyour  necdie  bread. 
And  giue  them  life^whom  huagcr-daniM  halfe  dead. 

Osrvtr.  TheGodsof^rrfcf  protect  YOU, 
And  weele  pray  for  you. 

Ter.  Arire  I  pray  you,rifq  we  do  not  looke  for  reuerence, 
Biit  for  loue,and  harboragefot  our  felfe,  our  fliips^dc  men. 

Cb0n.  The  which  when  any  fliall  not  gfatifie. 
Or  pay  you  with  vnthankfiilnefle  in  thought. 
Be  it  our  Wiues,our  Children,or  our  felucs, 
TheCurfcofheaucnandnicn  fa<ceedthdreuils: 
Till  when  the  which  (I  hope)  /hall  neare  be  fecne : 
Your  Grace  is  welcome  to  our  Towne  and  vs. 

Peri.  Which  welcome  weele  accept,(caft  here  awfiifc, 
Vntill  our  Starres  that  fro wne,  lend  vs  a  fimle.         £xmnt^ 


EmtrGo^n. 

Heere  haue  you  fcene  a  mightie  King, 

His  child  Pwis  to  mceft  brine : 

A  better  Prince,  and  benigneLord, 

That  Will  proueawfuU  both  in  decdaad  word/ 

Be  quiet then.as men  fliould  bee^ 

Till  ne  hath  pad  nccefsitic: 

He  /hew  you  thofe  in  troubles  raignc) 

Loofing  a  Mi te,a  Mountaine  gaiac : 

The  good  in  conuerfation, 

To  wnom  I  giue  my  bcnizon: 

Is  ftill  at  ThmfiiB^Yihcrc  each  man, 

Thinkes  all  is  writ,he  fpokcn  can : 

And  to  remember  what  he  does, 

Build  his  Statue  to  make  him  glorious : 

But  tidinges  to  the  contrarie, 

Are  brought  y  oureyes,what  needfpeake  L 

C.  D§mk 
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I  .      •        •    •     • 

Left  if  f0  Pcridcs J^cfkld  fiieWm  ihi  iMter  ##Qeoii| 
Pericles  (M#i  f  Iw  Mtffmgv  m  f  mm  J /mi  Kmiglm  kma     \ 
txu  Pcrklcft  4^  tfjw  timf^md  CleoQ  ^  mnhm. 

Gpod  ///iwiv»  that  (by  <f  c  at  home^ 

Not  to  cate  Hony  like  a  Drone, 

From  othen  hbours  I  for  though  be  Ilrittt 

Tokillcti  bad.koepegooilaliuc.: 

And  to  fiilfiU  his  prince  <lcfire^ 

Sau^d  one  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre  t 

How  Tbmiimt  cane  fiill  bent  with  finnc^ 

And  bid  ioTcnc  to  murdred  him } 

And  that  in  Tb0rp»  wjas  not  be  ft, 

IfOnecr  tor  him  to  make  his  reft : 

tie  aoinKfo^putfootth  toSeasi 

Where  wnen  men  been, there's  fcldome  eafe^ 

For  now  the  Wind  begins  to  bl^w, 

T  bunder  aboue^and  dccpci  bek>vis 

Makes  fueh  vn^tuet,  that  the  Shippe, 

ShouM  houfe  hmi  fafe  \  is  wrackt  and  fplitji 

And  he  (goodPrinc^  bauine  all  loft. 

By  Waues^firomcoafttocoaftifttoft;.. 

All  penflieBof  man  of  pelfe, 

Ne  ought  efcapend  bntbimielfc  v 

Till  Fortune  tii'd  with  doin^  bad. 

Threw  him  a  (hore^to  giue  him  fi;tad> 

And  heere  he  comes :  what  Oiall  benexl. 

Par  donold  C/^iNr^  this  long's  the  text. 

EntmVmcfm  wmf.. 
Pm.  Tetceafe  your  ire  you  angnrStaffresofheaueB^ 
Wind,Ratne,  and  Thuader,rememo«r  earthly  maik 
Is  but4  fubftauncc  diatmuft  yedd  to  you : 
And  l^as  fits  my  nature)  do  obey  you« 
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tericki  Prince  ^fTfril 

Alafle^tht  Sett  fiadi  ciift  me  on  the  Rodcv, 
Wafli  t  me  from  fliorc  to  diorc,  and  kfimy  braufc 
Nothm«;  CO  rhnikcoa,biitei(tting  death : 
Let  it  fuflFize  the  fi;reatiieireof yotir  p^wery, 
Tohaueberefta  Princeofall  hisfortunes^ 
And  hauingthrownc  him  from  yi>iir  wany  graue^ 
Heere  to  haue  death  ia  peace^is  all  hede  crane. 

J.  Wbat,topeIche 

2.  Ha,  come  and  brtn^  awajrtbdieii. 
f.  What  Patch-breech,  I  lay. 

3.  What  fay  you  Maifterf 

I.  Loolce  how  thou  (linr*ft  now; 
Come  away , or  f  lefetchlrh  with  a  wanion. 

3 .  Faydi  MaifterJ  am  thinking  of thepooreme^^ 
That  were  cad  away  before  vs  eaen  now. 

1.  Alaflepoorefoules^itgneuedmy  heart  to  heare. 
What  pittifbll  cry  e$  they  mMe  to  TS»to  helpe  them, 
Whcn(  vvclladay  ^  we  could  fcarcc  helpe  our  fdues. 

3.  Nay  Maiftcr,  fayd  not  1  as  much. 
When  I  favv  thePorpa^  how  he  bound  and  tumbled? 
They  fay  they'll  halfc  fifh.halfrfleAi  : 
A  plagueon  them,they  nerecome  but  I  looke  to  be  waAf, 
Maiftcr.l  marttdl  how  the  FifliciliiiciaciieSea^ 

1.  Why,asMcndoea-laiid) 
The  great  ones  eate  vp  the  htde  ones : 

1  can  compare  our  rich  Mifers  to  nothing  Co  fitly. 
As  to  a  Whale  \  a  playes  and  tumbles^ 
Dryuinj;  the  poore  Fry  before  him, 
And  at  Ia0,deu0wrc  them  all  at  a  monthfoU  : 
Such  Whates haue  1  heard  on«  a'ch  land, 
Whoneuerlcauegapmj^tin  they  fwallowM' 
The  wholcParilh,Church,Stceple,  Bella  andall. 

Pm.  A  prettiemorall. 

3.  ButMaifter.iflhadbeentheSeicton, 
I  would  haue  hctn  thar  day  in  the  bcl6RCt 

2.  Why,Maiif 

C  t.  I.  Becaufc 
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Tie  FUj  &f 

i«  Becaufe  he  ffiouU  hatie  fwallowcd  mee  too. 
And  whcnl  bad  been  in  his  belly, 
I  would  banc  kept  fuchaiandingoftheBeilefy 
That  he  (hould  neuer  hatie  left. 
Till  he  cafl  Bellcs^StcepICyChurch  and  Parifh  vp  againe: 
But  if  the  good  King  SumontOM  were  of  my  minde. 

l^it.  Stmomtimf 

3*  We  would  purge  the  land  of  thefe  Drones, 
Thatrobbc  thcBeeofherHony. 

Pt  r.   How  from  the  fenny  fubie  A  of  the  Sea, 
Thefe  Fi/hers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men, 
And  firom  their  watry  empire  recollcft. 
All  that  may  men  approue,ormen  deteft. 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honed  Fifher>men^ 

2 .  Honeft  good  fellow  what's  that,if  it  be  a  day  fits  you 
Search  out  of  the  Kalender,  and  no  body  looke  after  ic? 

Peri.  May  fee  the  Sea  hath  cad  vpon  your  coaft : 

2.  What  a  drunken  Knaue  was  tneSea, 
Tocaftthccinour  way? 

7er.  A  man  whom  both  the  Waters  and  the  Winde, 
In  that  vadTennis-court,hath  made  the  Bail 
For  them  to  play  vpon,intreates  you  pittie  him : 
Hee  askes  ot  you,that  neucr  YPd  to  begge. 

i«  No  friend,  cannot  you  begge? 
HecPs  them  in  our  countrcy  oxljftice^ 
Gets  more  with  begging,then  we  can  doc  with  working. 

3.  Canft  thou  catch  any  Fiflics  then? 
J*m.  Incucrpra£li7deit. 

2 .  Nay  then  thou  wilt  flame  fure :  for  beer's  notiiing  to 
be  got  now-adayes,vnlefle  thou  canfl  fith  for't. 

V  rr.  What  I  haue  bcen,l  haue  forgot  to  knowj 
But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  thinkeon : 
A  man  throng'd  vp  withcold^my  Veines  are  chili. 
And  haue  no  more  of  life  then  may  fuffize. 
To  giuemy  tongue  that  heat  to  aske  your  heipe : 
Which  if  you  (hallrefiifc,  when  I  am  dead, 
For  that  I  am  a  man,pray  y  ou  fee  me  buried. 

s.  Die 
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i 


PiricUs  fumci^fTjrt. 

hecre,  come  put  ic<m»  kcq>c  thcc  wame :  row  afore  mcc  a 
haiuiroiDcrdlow :  Come,  chou  (hale  goe  home,  and  wede 
haue  Flefl)  far  all  day,  Fifli  for  fa(ling«dayes  and  more  )or 
Ptiddiiiecs  and  Flap^iackct ,and  thou  (halt  be  welcome. 

ttr.   ithankeyottfir. 

a«  Harke  vou  my  friend :  Yoo  fayd  you  could  not  beg? 

ftf*  Ididbutcraue. 

s.  Butcraue? 
Thai  Ue  tume  Oauer  too,and  (b  I  /hall  fcape  whipping. 

T«r,  Why,  arc  you  Beggcrs  whipt  tlicn? 

.  1.  Oh  not  all,mY  friend,  not  all :  for  if  all  your  Beggers 
.were  whipt,!  would  wilh  no  better  oflFice,  then  to  be  Beadle: 
But  Maiuer  Jle  goe  draw  vp  the  Net. 

7rr.  How  well  this  lioncll  mirth  becomes  their  labour? 

I.  Harke  you  fir  \  doe  you  know  where  y  ec  arc? 

/fr.  Not  well. 

I.  Why  lie  tell  you,this  I  cald  P/miapclm, 
And  our  ICing,thc  good  :>ymont<»€s. 

ftr.  The  good  >)mi^*^^9  <!<>€  you  call  him? 

1.  jlfir,aiMhc  deferues  foto  be  caPd, 
For  his  peaceable  raigne,  and  good  gouernement. 

7f  r.  He  \%  a  happy  King,bnce  hegatnes  from 
His  fubicAsthonameof  good,by  his  gouemment. 
How  farre  is  his  Court  diitant  from  tliis  Ihore? 

1 .  Mary  fir,  halfe  a  day cs  lourney :  And  He  tell  you, 
He  bath  a  faire  Daughter,  and  to  morrow  is  her  birth  -day. 
And  there  are  Princes  and  Knights  come  from  all  partes  of 
die  World.to  luf}  and  Tumcy  for  her  loue. 

Ptf.  Were  my  fortunes  cquall  to  my  dellres, 
I  could  wifti  tomakeoneifacrc. 

1 .  O  nr,things  mud  be  as  they  may :  and  what  a  man  can 
not  g«t,he  may  lawfully  deale  for  his  Wiues  foule. 

b.nttr  I  he  tvo  Fr/lW  r-wnr,  drmgnn^  vps  7^i$, 

2 .  Hel  pe  Mai fler  helpq  hecre's  a  Fifh  hanges  in  the  Net» 
Like  a  poorc  mans  right  m  the  taw  :  tVill  hardly  come  out. 
Ha  bots  on%tis  comcatlaft  \  &tistucad  to  arufty  Armour. 

C  J.  Ffr.  An 
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^^.  ktk  Amicwii frhiMlf  {Vp»fjtm let aiefttig 
Thankcs  Fortune,  y ctr  dial  alter  ill croflca. 
Thou  giucft  mc  fomewkii  to  rcpaift  iiiy  fdfe : 
And  though  it  was  mtneowtic  parN>f  my  heritage^ 
Which^ny  <lcad  Fachcr4i4  beoiieath  to  mc. 
With  this  ftriftchar^ccucnas  nclefthtf  b^ 
Ke^ttJily  /"cTTc^iytthath  been  a  Shield 
T vvucc  mc  and  drath^d  poyntcd  to  this  brayfti 
For  that  \t  fancd  mc,kc^c  it  in  like  ncccfsictc : 
TkewhickdicGodswoie^tbee^FanKmaydcfatddMi  ' 
It  kept  wherel  kcpt,l  fo  deardy  lou'dit, 
Till  the  rough  SeaSytbat  fpares  not  anyman* 
Tookc  it  in  ratt^thoagh  €alm*d,hauc  giuen't  agaiac : 
1  thankc  thcc&r't,  my  fliipwrackenow's  no  ill. 
Since  I'hauc  heere  my  Fadier  gaueiii  his  Will. 

X.  What  nieane  you  iir! 

f^i.  To  begge  of  vou(kind  fricnds)tfaisCoatc  of  woitii; 
For  it  was  fomct imc  Target  to  a  King  \ 
I  know  it  by  this  markc :  he  loucd  roe  dcarely^ 
And  for  his  fakej  wifh  the  hauine  of  it| 
And  chat  you'd  guideme  toyourSotieraigiics  Gon^ 
Where  widi'it  J  may  appeare  a'Ctntleman : 
And  if  that  cuer  my  low  fernme^s  belter, 
He  pay  your  bounties  \  tiU  lhcii,reft  votir  dcbccr. 

1.  Why  wilt  thou  turney  (or  the  Lady^ 

Vm.  lie  llicw^hevercttclhaue  borne  m  Armes/ 

1 .  Why  diV  takek :  and  the  Gods  g;iQe  thee  good  an^. 

2.  I  but  harke  you  my  flrtcnd^  t'was  wee  that  made  vp 
this  Garment  through  tne  rough  ieames  of  the  Waters: 
there  are  ccrtaine  Condolements,  cenatne  Vailes :  1  hope 
lir,  if  you  thriuc,  you  ie  remcad»er  fam  whence  you  bad 


Itn.  Beleeue%  I  wiH : 
By  your  furtherance  I  amclotfaVl  inStedr, 
Aiid  fesghtof  all  thentpturcof  the  Sea, 
Thislewell  hoidcshis  onyldingonmy 
Vn  to  thy  value  iwitt«iOttncisiy£dfe  . 


Vpoft 
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Pericles  PrhMdfTjte. 

Vpon  a  Courrer, whofc  delight  flcps,    ^  A^ 

Sh«ill  make  the  gazer  icy  to  leehTin  xxt^A  \ 

One]  y  (my  friend;  I  yet  im  vuprotiid^d  of  a  pairc  of fiafcf* . 

2.  Wce'Ie  fiire  prouidc,  thou  liialt  hauc 
My  bed  Gowne  touiakc  thee  a  pane; 
And  He  bring  thee  to  the  Court  my  (elfe. 

*P€ft.  Then  Honour  be  buca  Goalc  to  my  WiU^ 
This  day  He  rile^  or  elfe  addciU  to  ill. 

£m€rSim^HfJmjmhM$muLtmc€^  miThi^.. 

Ko9f.  Are  tfie  Knights  ready  to  beein  the  Try llmph^ 

I  .Lord.  They  are  my  Leidge^d  ftay  your  comming^ 
To  Drefimt  them  felues. 

Aifff .  Returne  ihem^We  are  ready »&  our  daughter  beere^ 
In  honour  of  whofe Birth ^tbefc  Truimpbs  are^ 
Sits  hecrebkeJBeauiies  child,  whomNacufegar^ 
For  men  to  fee;  and  feeing,  woonder  at. 

ThM.  It  plealctK  y cm  (my  roy all  Father)  to  expredc 
My  Commendations  great.whofcmcnt's  lefle. 

JCmg.  It's  fit  it  (hottld  be  fo»  for  Princeiare 
A  modell  which  Heatten  makes  like  to  il  ielfc  z 
As  lewelslooTe  their  gfo«y,ifiiegkAed, 
Si>  Princes  their  Reoownes^notrefpeAed: 
T  IS  now  your  honour  (Daughter)  to  entcrtaiac 
Tile  labour  ofeach  Kni^h t,in  his  deuice. 

T/bbfi . .  Which  to  prcierue  nine  honour JL'lc  per&smc. 


Xiwf .  Who  is  the  firft,  that  doth  preferre  himfclfe? 

Thm.  A  Knidn  of  i^ttsi  (my  reno w  ned  father) 
And  the  deuicc  he  beares  vpon  his  Shield, 
Is  a  blacke  Ethy  ope  reaching  at  the  Sunne : 
The  word  :  Lmx^m^  van  mtk$. 

Kmg.  HeloMesyouwcU^thatholdeshis^liftofyoH^ 

The  le^mdKi»tfkt. 

Whois  the  ficood^  that  prefents  biafclfe? 


74i.  A 
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Tbd.  AP^inceofiM«f2M(iiiyroyallMici) 
And  diedcuicchebcaresvp^n  his  Shield, 
Is  an  AnMci  Knight»thac^  conquered  by  »  Lady: 
The  motto  thus  in  Spanifli.  *P«#  ?«r  detars  ki$  ftffmjk.  ' 
yKmgbi.  Km.  And  with  the  thitdl 

Tbsi.  Thethird,of^iiff«drtandhis<le«ce, 
A  wreath  of  Chiually :  the  wood :  Mt  Pamfty  ffmexii  0fex, 
4.Kmibi.   Km,  What  is  the(bMlh»> 

Tbdt.  A  burningTorch  that's  turned  vpfide  do wne; , 
The  word:  Qmmtmhtmt^ifim^mv.^  %  ^  \ 

Km.  Which  fhewes  that  Bcautie  hath  his  power  &  wiU^ 
Which  can  as  wdl  enflame;  as  it  can  kill. 

j^Kt^bi.  Tbm.  Th»  fift^on  H^^nd  enummed  w  ith  Clouds, 
Holding  out  Gold^that*s  by  the Tottch-lkme  tride: 
Themo^o  thus  t    Sic^i04M^fiJ$f. 

d.Km^ht.  JTipr.  Aita  what's  die  (ixf, and  laft  I  diewlikh/ 
The  knight  himfefeFwith  fuch  a  graceful  courtcfie  ddhieredl 

That.  Hee  fcemes  to  be  a  Stranger :  but  his  Preftnt if 
A  withered  Branch^that's  oncly  greene  at  top. 
The  motto :      In  hae/^  v»m#. 

JT'ir.  A  pretty  morraillrathedeteAed  ((aitwhtreiAheis^ 
He  hopes  bv  you.his  fortunes  vet  may  flourifli . 

i.Lsrd.  He  nadnetdinclaneDemrkaiefthif  outward  Aew 
Canany  wayrpeaMmhiiMiftedimiieMl  i 
For  by  his  ruftie  outfide,  he  appcores,    ' 
To  haue  graAis*d  mofeffieWhipftockt , then  the  Lausice. 

a.'Lff*^.  He  weilmiy  keaSiraiieer,ibrhecomes 
To  an  honoured  tryumph,ftrangly  hirniHit. 

S.Lmrd.  AndoufetputfpoftltthisArmourruft 
Vntill  this  day^teftdwre  ilin  theduft. 

Km.  OpiiiKNi'sbutafeok,thatmakesirsftan 
The  outward  habie,by  theinward  man. 
But  flay,  the  Knighci  are  editimisig^ ' 
We  will  with-draw  into  cheGallerie. 

0t4mfHMtt  JMiffj,  tli§memH  Kniih. 

tmtr 
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Pericits  FrincetfTjn^ 

Emirshi  King  mi  Kmgbufrm  Tiliifg. 

Kittg.  Knight$,toniyyouVcwclcomc,wcrcfupcrfluoBf. 
1  place  vpon  the  volume  of  your  diedcs^ 
As  in  a  Title  page^your  worth  in  armci, 
Were  more  then  you  expert,  or  more  tlien's  fir, 
Since  euery  worth  in  (hew  commends  it  felfe :  * 
Prepare  for  mirth/or  mirth  becomes  a  Fcaft. 
You  are  Princes^and  my  gueftes. 

Thm.  But  you  my  Knight  and  gueft. 
To  whom  this  Wreath  of  viftorie  I  giue. 
And  crowne  you  King  of  this  dayes  happinefle. 
Pth.  Tis  more  by  Forcitne(Lady ) then  my  Merit. 
Kmg.  Call  itbvwhatyouwiU^thcday  is  your. 
And  here  (I  hope)  is  none  that  enuies  it : 
la  framing  an  Ariift,art  hath  thus  decreed. 
To  make  Tome  goodybut  others  to  exceed. 
And  you  are  her  labourd  fchoUer :  come  Queene  a  th'fcaif. 
For  (Daughter)  fo  you  are  j  heeretake  your  place : 
JViaroall  the  reft,as  they  deferue  their  grace. 

Knights.  We  are  honoured  much  by  good  SjMMfVMfo. 
JSw/.  Your  prefence glads  our  dayes,honourwclotte,. 
for  who  hates  nonour^hates  the  Gods  abouc. 
Mmjkd.  Sir,yonder  is  your  place. 
ftfi.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 
M.KmgJH.  Contend  sot  fir,  for  we  areGentlcmea, 
Haueneitherin  our  hearts^nor  out  ward  eyes, 
Enuies  the  great,nor  (hall  the  low  defpife. 
7nv.  You  are  right  courtious  Knights. 
Kmg.  Sit  fir,  fit. 
By  loH9(\  wonder)  that  is  King  of  thoughts, 
Thefe  Cates  refill  mee,hcc  not  thought  vpon. 

T(r4.  By  /«»#  (that  is  Queene  of mariagc) 
All  Viands  that  I  eate  do  fecme  vnfauery , 
Wi/hing  him  my  meat :  fure  bee's  a  gallant  Q^tleman. 

Km,  rice's  but  a  countrie  Gentleman:  ha's  done  no  more 
Then  other  Knighu  liauc  done^ha's  broken  a  Staffc, 

D.  Or 


i  » 
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^ 


Orfotfotctitpaflc. 

7>4»  ToiBethefceiMstikeT>ianK>nd,c»Gta(Ie. 

Piri.  YoQKiAgstoiiieeyliketamyfadvmpiflture^    . 
Which  tels  in  that  ^ary  once  he  was,         „.  ^ 

Had  Princes  fit  like  Starret  about  his  Throanc^ 
And  hec  the  Sunnc  i|»r  thcmto  reuerence) 
NonediatbeheldbiniitnitUkeleflcrlightar,  . 
Did  vaile  their  Cro wnes  to  his  fiiprefnaciq 
Where  now  his  fonne  like  a  Glowome  in  the  nigh^ 
The  which  hath  Fire  in  darkaeflfe^npnc  m  ligHt: . ; 
Wberety  I  fee  that  Time's  the  King  erfiotn; ; 
Hee'sbothtlieirParen^andheistneirGraue,  : 
And  giues  them  what  he  wiH^oot  what  tliey  crane* 
JTfv^. .  What»are  y on  mccry^  Knigh$^  < 
XmgkfSB  W  ho  caii  be  othor^in  this  roy aU  prefcn^. ; 
Ktrg.  Hecre,i^ith %  Cup  ithat's  (hir!d  ynto  the  brign» 

As  do  you  louc^fiil  tpyour  JMiOris I|ppes>:  .      : . ^ 

Wee  drinke  this  he^djcb  to  you..  f 

Knigbtt.  We  thanke  your  Grace.  <       • 

Kin^.  YetpauTc^whilf^Yon  Knight  doth  iit  too  mdaii* 
AsifAcentcrtainementinpurCourt,    .  (choly» 

HadnotiihewaMght€otuitaruajyirHiiMn>rA  .     /, 

NoteitnotyoqvT*A§/it. 

ThM*  What  is\  to  mcniy  father  ?.   . 

kini.  O  attend  niyDauenref; 
Princes  in  ihiSyihouldliuelil^eGpdsabpue,  ,  ^ 

Who  freely  giue  tD.^iery  on^  that  come  to  t^^n^ur  tlifni  >  { 
And  Princes  not  doing  locate li ^4^0  Onatty^      •»  ,<,     ;  ,,;-:; 
Which  make  a  fou]i4,but  kild.are  wondredat: 
Therefore  to  make  his  entraunc^more  fwcet, 
Hccrc/ay  wee  drinke  tkfs  ^landing  bqule  ofwine  to 

Tha.  Alas  my  Fa  thcr,it  befits  not  iww{i: . ' 
Vnto  a  ftrangcrKiugjbt.tO  J>c  fi>bojkl, ).., ! 
He  may  my  profer  twe  Ibr  an  ofifence, . 
Smceamtaikewomcmj|il|^fiaii^iii^u4frica«     .      :       « 
>  kfffgi  How^doeaslhidyou^oryoulemdoueineclfc* 

Th4.  NowbytfaeGt^JhecoiddnL^f^wfcwV^^ 


•  •  1  ft   * 


^1  ■< 
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Terictes  Prince  $fTyri^ 

\inf.  And  fiirtherniore  tell  hitti^we  dcfire to  Icnowoflum 
Ofwhenca  heis.his  name.and  Parentage^ 
Thd.  ThcKingmy  fath<r(fir)  has  drunkctoyou* 

Fifi.  Ithankchiin. 

Ti<i,  Wifliinj:  it  fo  much  bk>odvnto  your  life. 

Fifi^  I  thankc  both  him  and  you,and  pledge  him  frcdy. 

Tbii.  And  further.he  defires  to  know  of  you^ 
Of  whence  you  arc,your  name  and  parentage  ? 

Trr/.  A  Gcntlcmanof  ryr^my  name  Pericto, 
My  education  beene in  Artcs  and  Armcs : 
Wholookingfor  aducntwresin  the  world. 
Was  by  the  rough  Seas  reft  of  Ships  and  men; 
and  after  fhip wracke,driiien  vpon  thit  ftiorc. 

Th4i.  He  thankes  your  Graces  names  himfcU<  Peticlei^ 
AGcntlenian  dlTyt :  whoonely  by  misfostuncofthe  feas, 
Bereft  of  Shippes  and  Men  jCafton  this  fliorc. 

i^pfj.  Now  by  the  Gods.Ipilty  his  misfortune. 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melanchol >% 
Come  Gentlemen,  we  fit  too  long  on  trifles, 
And  u  afle  the  time  whidi  lookes  for  other  rcuclst 
Euenin  your  Armours  as  you  are  addreR, 
Will  well  become  a  Souldicrs  daunce : 
I  will  not  hau^excufe  with  faying  this, 
Lowd  Mufickcis  too  harfli  for  Ladyes  heads, 
Since  they  loue  men  in  armes,a$  well  as  beds, 

Thtf  dinur. 
So,  this  was  well  askt,  t -was  fo  well  performM. 
Come  fir,  heer's  a  Lady  that  wants  breathing  too. 
And  1  hauc  lieard,you  Knights  of  Tytt, 
Are  excellent  in  making  Ladyes  trippe»> 
And  that  AeirMeafures  are  as  t  xccllent. 

Fm.  In  ihofe that  praftiae  thcm,they  are(my  Lord.) 

\Qng.  Oh  that's  as  much,  as  you  would  be  deny  cd 
Of  your  faire  courtelie :  vnclafpe,vaclafpe. 

Thankes  Geotlcmcn  to  ali.all  liaue  done  well^ 
But  you  thcbcft :  Pages  and  ligha,to  coadua 
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ThcfcKiuglteTBloilickiaiaBdlLodlgiapt 

YoQn  fir,  we  haue  {hioi  order  be  nesa  oar  owae. 
Vm.  I  an  ftf  your  Graces  pkaftiM. 

Princes,  it  is  too  late  totalke  of  Loao, 

Aiul  that's  die  marke  I  know,  you  Icucll  an 

Therefore  each  one  betake  hon  to  his  reft. 

To  fliorro wall  for  fpeeding  do  their  beft. 


HfB.  No  E/imm^  kaowdusofnce^ 
%AnhHkm  fisom  inceR  liuecl  notfiree : 
Tor  which  the  moft  high  Godsflotmindiag^ 
Longer  to  with-holihhe  veageaiice  that 
They  had  in  ftore,  due  to  thisney  nous 
Capitall  of!ence,euen  in  the  heignt  and  pride 
Ot  all  his  glory, when  he  was(eated  in 
A  Chariot  of  an  ineftiMable  valtie,and  his  daughter 
With  him-,  a  fire  from  heaucn  came  and  (hriueld 
Vp  tbofe  bodycs  euen  to  lothing,for  they  fe  floimke. 
That  all  thofecycs  ador'd  them,  ere  their  fall, 
Scorne  now  their  hand  fliould  giue  them  butiall. 

Efcmm.  TVasreryftrange. 

HilL  Andyetbut  iufticqfor  thottdithisKing  wcregirM; 
His  ereatnefle  was  no  gard  to  barre  neauMS  (haft. 
But  Unnehad  his  reward. 

Ejc4n.  Tis  very  true. 

tntir  tW0  cr  tbm  Lmris. 

t  .Ltfd.  See,  not  a  man  in  priuate  conference. 
Or  counfaile,ha*s  refpeA  with  him  but  hce. 

2,  Lord.  It  Hiall  no  longer  grieue,  without reprofis» 

S.LMd.  AndcurftbcmthatwiUnotfecondit. 

I .  Lmrd.  FoUo wme  then :  Lord  Hdliumt^z  word. 

Hid.  Withmee?  and  wdcome  happy  day ^y  Lords. 

t.Lmd.  Know,thatour  griefes  are  rifcn  to  the  top. 
And  now  at  length  they  ouer-fllow  their  bankes* 

Ht\l.  Your  griefes,  tor  what} 
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WtMgfloc  jrour  Prukce^you  kwe. 

x.LiTit.  Wroo£  not  your  fcl6chca,MUe  Mitf^ 
Que  ifthenriacc  doliueMirs  filiitchiii), 
Orkpow  what  ground's  nude  happy  by  his  breath : 
Km  the  world  he liue^wee'le  (eeke  Aim  out : 
If  m  his  Graue  he  ieft»  weeic  find  Um  there, 
iGid  be  re(blued  heliua  to  gouerae  rt : 
Or  dead,giue^  caufe  toHKNune  his  fimeraU, 
And  leaue  vs  to  our  firee  defUoii. 

2.Lmi.  Whofe  deadi  in  deed,  the  ftrongeftin  our  fiinfiuii. 
And  knowing  this  Kingdome  is  without  a  hea<^ 
Like  goodly  Buyldings  left  without  a  Roofe, 
Soone  fall  to  mine :  your  noble  fdir. 
That  beft  know  how  to  ruk,  and  how  to  raig^ 
Wee  thus  fubmit  vnto  our  Soueraignie. 

Omnu.  liue  noble  0#iirMr. 

H^a.  Tryhonouncaufeiferfaeareyourfuffirages: 
If  that  you  loue  Prince  Peridm^  fbrbeare, 
(Take  1  your  wi£h,Ileape  into  the  feas, 
Where's  howerly  trouble/or  a  minuts  eafe) 
Acwdue-tnonth  longcr^etmeinireatyou 
To  ferbeare  die  abfencc  of  your  King  % 
If  in  which  timeexpirM^he  not  retume^ 
I  fliall  with  aged  patience  beareyouryoaket 
But  if  I  cannot  wuine  you  to  this  loue, 
Goe  fearch  like  noble$,like  noble  fubieAs, 
And  in  your  fearchjfpend  your  aduenttirous  worth, 
Whom  if  you  find^and  winne  vnto  rctumey 
You  (hall  like  Diamonds  fit  about  his  Crowne. 

I .  Lord.  To  wifcdome^hec's  a  foole,that  will  not  yecld: 
And  finceLord  A/fibc4vrenioyneth  vs^ 
Wc  with  our  trauels  will  cndeauour^ 

HtU.  Then  you  loue  vs,  we  vou.  A:  wee^e  dafpe  hands : 
WhenPeeres  thus  knit^aKingoome  euer  ftands^ 

the  Knighta  matt  him. 

t.Kn^kt.  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simmim. 
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Play  ^ 

JTiifjf .  Knighcs^from my  dabghter  chfsTlct  you  kiiow». 
That  fortbis  twelue^moiichsfliee'ieiidt  vndcrcake 
A  miricd   life :  her rea(bn  co  her  fdfc  is  oncly  knownc. 
Which  from  hcr^  by  no>iiicanes^can  I  gee. 

2.  Km^hr.  May  weDorj^etacceiTecoherfniyLord?) 

h^f,  Fayth^bynomcanes/dhclhathfdftriAly 
TyeJ  her  co  her  Chaniberythac  Vii  inipofsible : 
One  twelue  Moones  more  /hce*le  wcare  DUkm  liuerie: . 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cmtly^  huh  Ihe:  vowed  j     .    . 
An^aher  VcreinhonotMT/.mfiUaotbreakcit.. 

3 :l{9ifyht.  .Lojfh  to  bidfarewell^we  cake  our  leaues. 

kn^g'  So^rhey  are  wrli  difpatcht : 
Now  to  my  daughters  Letter  ^  ihe  telles  me  hecre; 
Shce'le  wcdde  die  (hanger  Knight, 
Or  neuer  more  to  view  nor  day ^nor  light;  - 
T*is  welJ  Miftrjs,your  choy  ceagrees  with  mine : 
I  hke  that  well :  iiay  hmv  abfoluteihc's  in't^ 
Not  minding  whether  I  dulike  or  iK>«  - 
Well  J  do  commend  her  choy  ce,and  will  no  longer 
Haue  it  be  delayed  :  Soft^hecre  he  comes, 
ImuftditTemblcit. 

Enter  Pericfmm 

PerL  All  fortimc  to  the  gt)od  Symftti^. 

Kin^.  To  you  as  much  :  Sir,l  .mi  behoulding  to  you 
For  your  fwccte  Muficke  this  laft  night : 
I  do  proteft^my  earcs  were  naier  better  fedde 
With  fuch  delightfiill  pleafing  harhionie. 

"Pen.  It  is  your  Graces  picafure  to  commend^ 
Notmydefert. 

K^'£'  Sir,you  areMuiickes  maifter. 

Teri.  T  he  worft  of  all  her  fchoUers  (my  good  Lord.) 

k^g.  Let  me  aske  you  one  thing: 
What  do  you  thinkeofmy  Daughfiu',  fir  ? 

Ptrs.  A  mofl  vertuous  PrincdTe. 

^•'jf.  Andfhcisfairctoo^isflicnot? 

Vnh  As  afaire  day  in  Sommcr ;  woondrouj  faire. 
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PtricUsPrmetfTyrtl 

%.  Sir,my  Daughter  thinlccs  very  wdl  of  von 
I  fo  well,that  you  mull  beherMaifter  ^  ' 

And  flie  will  beyourSchoUer,  therefore  looke  to  it. 

Jen,  lamvnworthyforherSchoIemaifter. 

Oh  feeke  not  to  intrappe  ine,graciou$Lord, 
A  Stranger,  and  diftreffed  Gentleman, 
That  neiier  aytned  fo  hie,  to  loue  yourDau^hter 
Bu  t  bent  all  offices  to  honour  hci-.       ^*"o««^' 

W.  Thou  haft  bewitcht  my  daughter. 
Andthouartavillainc. 

^  P'«.  By  the  Gods  I  haue  not  i  neuer  did  thought 
Ot  mine  Icuic  offence  j  nor  neuer  did  mv  aftions 
1  et  commcncea  deed  might  gain*  her  loue, 
Oryourdifplcafure. 

h'g.  Traytor^houlyeft. 

""'•  Traytor? 

k'-i-   I,  tray  tor. 

Veri.  Euen'in  his  thi  oat,vnleffe  it  be  the  Kine. 
1  hat  calotte  Tray  tor,  I  rcturnetliclve.  . 

n '^*  S°'''  b'  ^''^Gods,! do  appliude his  coura<re, 

P.n.  My  aftions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts.  "  * 
ThatHcucrrcliOitofabafedifcent: 
I  canic  vnto  your  Court  for  Honours  caufc. 
And  not  to  be  a  Rcbcll  to  her  ftate : 
And  he  that  othcrwife  accoontes  of  mec, 
This  Sword  /hall  prooue,  hee's  Honours  enemie. 
kmg.  N  oMeere  comes  my  Daughter.Oxe  can  witneffe  it, 

Entfr  TlMi'fi. 

V--ri.  Tiicn  as  you  are  as  vertuous.as  faire, 
Refolue  your  angry  Father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  crc  folicifc,  or  my  hand  fubfcribe 
To  any  liilablc  tiiat  made  lone  to  you? 

Tk4t.  Why  fir,fay  ifyou  Jud,  >vlio  takes  oflfcucc? 

At 
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""Tie  Play  af  - 

At  thatj^wouU  nuke  mrglad  9 

Kufg.  YcaMiftrir^eyoafopcrcaiptoricr 
I  asi  glaii  ofli*c  with  all  my  heart, 
lie  tame  you)  He  brisg  you  in  fubieftion*  jlfUe^ 

Will  yoiinpt»hauingmy  confcnt, 
Befto w  your  louc  and  your  affefkioAS,. 
Vpon  a  Stranger?  who  for  ought  I  know. 
May  be  (nor  can  I  thmkc  the  cootrary )  Jtfide^ 

As  great  in  blood  as-I  ny  fdfe : 
Therefbrejheare  youMtflris^eitfaer  frame 
Your  will  to  mine :  and  you  (ir,hearc  you; 
Either  be  rul'd  by  mee»or  Ut  make  y ou, 
Man  and  wife :  nay  come^  your  haads, 
Andlippesmuftfealeictoe*:  and  bctng  ioynd, 
He  thus  your  hopa  deffaroy^andfbr  fiirdier  cricfe : 
God  giueyou  ioy )  wharare  yon  bodi  pleated  ? 

Tha.  les^ifyoulouemeur? 

Vtr$.  Euen  as  my  life,my  blood  that  fbflers  it 

Kkjf.  Whatare  you  bom  agreed? 

^mifo.  Yes,  if^  pleafe  your  Maieffic. 

K$f^.  ItpIeafedimefowell^thatlwiU&cyouwcd^ 
And  then  with  what  bafle  you  caa,gct  ydu  to  Md»   f  jcmmw 


Now  flecpe  y  flacked  hath  the  roiit^ 
No  din  but  fiiores  about  Ac  hpufi^ .     : 
Made  louder  by  the  ordfcd  brcaf(. 
Of  this  mod  pompous  luary  age  Feaf^ :. 
ThcCattc  witheyne  ofbumingcole, 
Now  coutchcs  from  the  Moufes  hele^ 
And  Cricket  (in^  at  the  Oucni  meuttr^ 
Are  the  bly  ther  for  their  drouth : 
Hymtn  hath  brought  theBrideto  bed^ 
whereby  the  lofle  of  maydenhead, 
A  Babe  isBmdd^da  bc^acpcn^ 


.. 
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Prince  if  Tjrel 

And  Time  that  is  fo  briefly  fpcnt^ 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  cathy    , 
What's  dumbe  in  fhcw^rle  plaine  widi  fpcach  • 


Enter  Pericles  WSymonides  Mt  mn  dart  ^iib 
a  Mejfn^irmma thm^kfitties  mdgmmVentXti  Mltttift 
Pericles  jKfiTir  k  Sym^nides^i^  Lturdt  kftali  ubm\ 
then  emer  Thay (a  wiib  tMd ,  WHb  Lichorida  4  narfe, 
thi^  Km^fiemmbertbi  leiiir,  fiifmfcm  :fbemul9<xkla 
takf  kMm  pfhnJkbtr^^MdJifm'i. 

By  many  a  dearne  and  paine(bDpcardk 

0£Piryc/es  the  careful!  feardi^ 

By  the  fower  oppofing  &i|pcs. 

Which  the  world  togeacher  ioynes. 

Is  made  v^itli  all  due  diligence, 

That  horfc  and  (aylc  and  hie  expencc^ 

Candeed  the  qucft  at  laft  from  T^n 

Fame  anrwerine  themoft  ftrange  enquire^ 

To'th  Court  of  King  Symm/ule§, 

Are  Letters  brou^t^the  tenour  thefe : 

%AnfM€hm  and  his  daughter  dead^ 

Themen  of  r^/y  on  £e  head 

Of  ffefycmiMs  would  fet  on 

The  Crownc  of  Tyre,  bot  he  will  none : 

Thenutanie^hee  there  hades  t'opprefTe, 

Sayes  tb'cm^ifKjng  Piricla 

Come  not  home  in  twife  fixe  Moones, 

He  obedient  to  their  dopmes, 

*Will  take  the  Crowhe :  the  fumme  of  this, 

Brought  hither  to  Ttrnkf^Ss^ 

Irany ihed  die  regions  rounds' 

Ana  euery  one  with  claps  can  fouhdy' 

Our  hey  re  apparant  is  a  King : 

Who  drcampt?  who  thought  of  fuch  a  thing? 

Bricfe  he  raiif}  hence  depart  to  Tjre^ 

His  Queene  widi  child.tnakes  her  dcfirc, 

^  '    E,  Whirfi 
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t6«  Play  0/ 

Which  who  Hiall  crofTc  along  to  goe^ 
Omir  w€  all  their  dole  and  woe : 
Lu  b'*rt^  her  Nurfe  (he  takes , 
And  fo  to  Sea  \  their  vefTell  ihalces. 
On  7>(irtMtfes  billow ,halfe  the  floods 
Hath  their  Kcele  cut :  but  fortune  mou'd^ 
Varies  againe^the  grided  North 
Difgorges  fuch  a  tempeft  fbrth^ 
That  as  a  Duckc  for  life  that  diues, 
So  vp  and  downe  die  poore  Ship  driues : 
The  Lady  fhreekes,and  wel-a-ncare^ 
Do's  fall  in  trauayle  with  her  feare : 
And  what  enfues  in  this  fell  ftormc^ 
Shall  for  it  (elfe,  it  felfe  perfbnne  t 
I  nill  relate,  a  Aion  oiay 
Conueniently  the  reft  conuay; 
Which  might  not  ?  what  by  snc  (s  told^ 
In  your  imagination  hold : 
This  Stage,  the  Ship^vpon  whofe  Decke 
The  feas  toft  Ptrtclu  appeares  to  fpeake. 

Enkr  Pirklm  m  Sbifho^J. 
Tm^  The  God  of  this  great  Vaft,rebuke  thefe  furges^ 
Which  waih  both  heauen  and  hell^and  thou  that  haft 
Vpon  the  Windes  con;maund,bind  them  inBraiTe} 
Hauing  call'd  them  from  the  deepe,  6  ft  ill 
Thy  deafnino:dreadfuU  thunders,gently  quench 
Thy  niniblelulphirous  fla(hes :  6  now  LjcheruU  / 
How  does  my  Qucene?  then  ftorme  venomoufty^ 
Wiltthoti  ipeaf  all  thy  felfe?  the  fea-maas  Whiftlc 
Is  as  a  whiiper  in  the  eares  of  dead) 
Vnheard  LjclMfUdf  Lugms,  oh  / 
Diuineftpatrionefle,andmy  wifegendc 
To  thofe  that  cry  by«night,conuey  thy  deitie 
Aboard  our  dauncing  Boat^make  fwift  the  panguet 
Of  my  Queenes  trauaylcs  i  now  Lj^hmda. 
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Timks  Printe  ifTjn. ' 

lyttm.  Hccitisadiijigtooy0iuig(brfttcha|dac^ 
Who  if  it  Had  coacdc,  would  die.ai  I  am  like  to  doc  i 
Take  in  your  annes  this  pcece  of  your  dead  Qiieeac. 

Pm.  \\oyi>Yiovt LjQtmtdsi 

Lycb6.  Patience(Koodfir)doaotarsiftthe(loiine^ 
HcePi  allthatislcftliuiagofyourQiieenei 
A  htle  Daughter :  for  the  take  of  it. 
Be  manly^and  take  coaifert . 

Pir.  OyouGods/ 
Whv  do  you  make  vs  loue  your  goodly  gyftiy 
And  fnatch  them  ftraightaway  ^  wefaeereoelow^ 
Recallnot  what  we  giuc^  and  therein  may 
Vk  honour  with  you  • 

Lycb^.  Patience  (good  fir)  euen  for  diis  charge. 

Ter.  Nowmyldemaybethvlife, 
For  a  more  blufterous  birth  had  neua  Babe: 
Quiet  andgentle  thy  conditions^  for 
Thou  art  the  rudelyeft  welcome  to  this  world. 
That  cuer  was  Princes  Child :  happy  what  foUowes, 
Thou  haft  as  chiding  a  nattuide. 
As  Fire,Ayre,Water,Earth,andHeaucn  can  make. 
To  harould  thee  from  the  wondie : 
£uen  at  the  firft^thy  lofle  ismore  dien  can 
Thy  portage  auit, with  all  thou  canft  find  heere: 
Now  the  good  Gods  throw  their  beft  eyes  vpon't» 

i.Sfft.  What  courage  fir?  God  faue  you. 

7^.  G>urage  enou  gh  J  do  not  feare  the  flaw^ 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worft :  y  et  for  the  loue 
Of  this  poore  Infant^thisfrefh  new  fea-farer, 
I  wouldit  would  be  quiet. 

#.&iriL  Stakethebolinsthere^thou  wilt  not  wilt  thott^ 
Blow  and  Iplit  thy  felfe 

2.  S^L  But  Sea-roome^and  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow 
Kifle  tbcMoonCyl  care  not. 

£  2.  iJ^  Sir 
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t.  Sir)««nrQn«eneinuftj»uerk»arJ|*«<«*'»**^**W^ 
The  Wind  ttldwdi  and  wiUnotUe  |illll»«Sbip 
Be  cktrd  of thcidciitl.  •>•:.■•'.       .--v  • 

7w.  That^  yp«r:Ciperfl«ion.  .  .  ^  ..      . 

t,  PinkmvsMwUy«atSeaitbi&4Mobfaiiwi, 

Andweai«ftK»gln*«fl«»«»**^^««»^ 
T«r.  As  you  thinkemectjfer  flienua<MMr  board  Ocaigbtt 

Moft  wretched  Qaeene.-;  ..i: 

I«far.  Heereflielyei  fir.  .- 

f«ri  AterriM*Child-bedhaftdiotthld(«iyd««e» 

No  light,no  fire,di*vnfiiendly  dements, 

FdrgotAeevtterly^norhauelwne^  -^, 
To  giue  thee  hallowd  to  dnr  oraMe,pMt  ftraish^ 

MuHcafttheefcardyCoffind,inoare,  ,  •      . 
Where  for  a  mohtnixnt  vpen  thy  booes,  ^  . 

The  ayre  remayntng  lainpo  ,the  belchbg  Whale, 
AndhummingWaieriWiltorewehnethycorpe*, 

Lying  with  (iniple  fteli  t  &  l^dMhd*, 
Kd  !A(f)iw  bring  me  Spice«,lncke,and  Taper, 
My  Casket,  and  my  !ewel»»  and  bid  ^mmh^ 
Bring  me  theSattin  Coffin :  lay  the  Babe 

Vpon  the  Pilhm  t  hiediee^hile»I(ay 
A  prieftly  lareweU  to  her  I  fodMKlir»w««>M. 
1.  Sir,wehaueaChiftbeoeathtlie hatches, 

CaiilktandiMttumcd  ready.  ^    «•    ..  ' 

/m.  Ithanke thee: Mariner f«y,whatCoaai%^l 

».  Wee  are  necre  Tbtnfitu 

•Pm,  Thither  eende  Mariner,  ; 

Alter  thy  courfe  fir  T^r^^ :  When  canft  thoo  reach  it! 

a.  Bybreake.ofday,iftheWi«dceafe. 

Tttu  Om»\et(otTinuJiu,  • 

Tlwre  will  I  viGt  Ckttiyfof  the  Babe 
Cannot  hold  oHt  to  ryriiuj  there  lie  leaue  It 
Atcarcfullnu»fing:goethywayesgpodMarmer, 

He  bring  tlie  body  ptefently .  ***► 
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Pericles  Prince  of  Tjre^ 


Entif  Ltird  Cerymm  ^hafirumt* 
Ceryi  PkylcmWyhoc. 

Snter  Phjlewwf. 
Phjl.  Dotli  my  Lord  call? 

Ctfj.  Get  Fire  and  meat  for  thefcpoorcmcn^ 
T'as  been  a  turbulent  and  Aormie  night* 

&f  «•  I  haue  been  in  many  ^  but  Aicli  a  night  as  this. 
Till  now  J  neare  endured: 

Qaj*  Your  Maifter  will  be  dead  ere  you  retume. 
There's  nothing  can  be  miniOred  to  Nature, 
That  can  recouer  him :  giue  this  to  the  Pothecary, 
And  tellmehowitworkes. 

Smer  tW9  gmikmm* 

r.^itti.  Good  morrow. 

2  •  Cvmr •  Good  morrow  to  your  Lordlbip, 

dry.  Gentlemen^why  doe  you  Oirre  fo  early? 

T .Qi9ii.  Sir^our lodgings  Handing  bleake  vpon  the  Tea, 
Shooke  as  the  earth  did  quake  : 
The  very  principals  did  lecme  to  rend  and  all  to  topple : 
Pure  furprize  and  feare^made  me  to'quiie  the  houfe. 

i.gim.  Thaiis  the  caufewc  trouble  you  fo  early,    ' 
T'is  notour  husbandry. 

City.  O  you  fay  well. 

"i.Qptt.  ButI  much  mantaile  that  your  Lordfiiip,  j 

Hauingf  ich  tire  about  you^Oiould  at  thefeearly  howcrs,  I 

Shake  off  the  eolden  flumber  of  repofq  tis  npR  flrange  j 

Nature  flieuldoe  fo  conuerfant  widi  Paine,  •  | 

Being  thereto  not  compelled.  J 

Cery.  Iholdireuer  VcrtueandCunnins,  J 

Were  endowments  peaterjidienNoblenefle  &  Riches  \  \ 

Cardeife  Heyres,may  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend^/ 
But  Immortalitie  attendes  the  fimocr,) 
Making  a  man  a  god:  ^   \       • 

"PisknawiiCyl  euer  liaue  ftudiedPhyficke  t 
Through  wbich  fccrct  Artjjby  tumingorc  Authorities, 
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Ihauetogcadior  widi  iiivpnifticcyiiude  fiunyliar. 
Tome  and  tony  ay<le,nie  tkftinfiifioiuthatdwds 
In  Vncdttcs^in  Mcttab,Sconcs :  and  can  fpeakc  of  the 
IXfturbanccs  that  Nature  works,  and  of  her  cures  \ 
\ivhich  doth  eiue  me  amore  content  in  courfe  of  tmedeUglir 
Then  to  be  nirfty  after  tottering  honour,  or 
Tie  my  pleafure  vp  in  filken  Bagges^ 
To  plealetheFooIe  and  Deadi. 

i.Omt.  Yourhonourhas  through  £ffc#ifSb; 
Poured  feorth  your  charitie^ahd  hundreds  caU  thenfduts^ 
Your  Creatures^  who  by  you^haue  been  reftored  s 
And  not  y6ur  kiiowlcdge,your  perfonall  payne^ 
But  eucn  your  Purfe  (till  open,  hath  built  Lord  Cmmm^ 
Such  ftrongfcno  wne^as  time  fliall  neuer.  •     - 

Sim.  So^Iift  there. 

Cer.  What*s  tKatI 

Sir.  Sir,euennowdidthefeato(rerp¥poaourfliore 
This  Onfl  I  tis  of fome  wracke. 

C<r.  Set^  do  wne,let^sh>okcvpon1t. 
.    ^.9<»rr.  T^sIikeaCoflfin^fir. 

C^.  Whacereitbe,t*iswooadrousheauiQ 
Wrench  it  open  ftraight : 
If  the  Seas  ft  omacke  be  orechargM  with  Gold, 
T'is  a  good  conftrain  t  ofFortune  it  belches  vpon  r$. 

2.Gmii^  T^isfo,myLord. 
Ccr.  How  dofe  tis  caulktft  bottomed,did  the  fea  caft  itvpl 

Ser.  I  neuer  faw  fo  huge  a  billow  fir^as  toft  it  vpon  fliorc, 

Ccr.  Wrench  it  open  foR^it  finels  moft  fweedy  inmy  fenfe* 

2Xjint.  A  delicate  Odour. 

Ctr.  As  euer  hit  my  noflriH :  fo,vp  widi  it. 
Oh  you  moft  potent  Gods  /  what's  bere^  Corfe} 

j,Gim.  Moftftranee. 

Cir.  Shrowded  in  Uoth  of  fta(e,bahned  and  entreafured 
with  full  bagges  of  Spices,  a  Pafport  toc^/i/K^f  perfeftmee 
aocheQiaraAcn: 

Ban 
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Heifi  Jgim  to  vnJftfftmii^ 

tfer$tbi$  CtfindnmssUmdi 

I  Kmg  Pericles  hmm  hfk 

Tbu  ^iteifiijiHrtbMMoMrmimJdm$€$/t  t 

Who  fads  iHT^mt  her  hmjinf^ 

Shiv^aitho  DMM^kerofd  Kmgt 

Jlt/utm,  this  TfUi(mrofof  nfto^ 

Thi  gods  re^mi  hm  tbmiio. 
If  thou  liueft  T'^irAir.  thou  haft  a  heart; 
That  eutr  cracks  for  woe^this  chauuc'd  to  nieht. 
i.Gem.  Mofthkelyfir. 

f'rNay  ccrtaincly  to  night/orlookchow  ftefliAeloob 
They  were  too  rough,that  threw  her  in  diefca. 
Makea  Fire  within^  fetch  hither  all  my  Boxes  in  my  Qoft^ 
Death  may  vfurpe  on  Nature  many  howers^and  yet 
The  fire  oflife  kmdle  againe  theore-preft  fpirits  : 
I  heard  of  an  E^^mh  that  had  9.howers  liendead^ 
Who  was  by  good  applyaunce  recouercd. 

Entn  ome  mth  Nxpfytu  and  Ftro. 

Well  fayd,  well  fayd  \  the  fire  and  clothes :  the  rough  oaA 

Wofiill  Mufick  that  we  haue,  caufeit  to  found  befeedi  yoM; 

The  Violl  oncemore  \  how  thou  Aiir'ft  thou  blockei 

TheMufickc  there :  I  pray;  you  giue  her ayre : 

Gcntlemen^this  Qijeene  will  liuc^ 

Nature  awakes  a  warmth  breath  ou  t  ofheri 

She  hath  not  been  entranced  aboue  fiue  howen : 

Sec  how  ihe  ginnes  to  blow  intolifcs  flower  againe. 

ijCfom.  TheHeauenSythroughyou^encreauourwondei^ 
And  fets  vp  your  fame  for  euer. 

Cor.  Sheisaliue,beboIdherey>lidsy 
Cafes  to  thofeheauealy  iewels  which  Perklot  hath  lod^ 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  brieht  gold, 
The  Diamonds  ofamoft  pravfed  water  doA  appeare^ 
To  make  the  world  twife  ricb^liue,  andmake  vs  weept. 
To  heare  your  fate^faiit  aeature/are  as  you  ieciM  to  Wi 

Shot  mi  ms. 

Thm.  OdcarcX»«M,whacamI;wbcrc'ssByLord? 
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WhatworUiiliittr 
i.<7i»r.  Tsnotdiisflraiigel^       v.^r.  Moftnm. 

Cm.  HQfli(fDygcnticndghbeurf)l€tNiaie]roiirhaiiiIs9 
Toche  ncxtChambcr  bcarchcr :  gccltfincn: 
Now  this  matter  mttft  be  lookt  CO  for  her  relapfe 
IsiDortall :  come^OHne }  and  SJc^dfim  guide  vs. 

Tbij  cjmj  btr  mtj.  8xmm  mmiet. 
EnifT  femht^AthsmhiS.mib  CkmrnuiDmrifk. 

Twt.  M<fft  honored  CAwr  J  mvft  needs  be  yMtfspf  twdae 
fiNmdu  arrexoir^d^andTyf  iM  ftandes  in  a  htigiotts  peace: 
You  and  vour  Lady  take  from  my  heart  all  diankfubefle, 
^heGoosmalce  vpdtereft  vpon  you. 

Cif .  Your  (hakes  of (brCunc^though  they  hant  you  inor« 

YetglauncefiiHwondringlyonvs.  (^Y 

2>r,Oyour  fweec  Queene  /  chat  the  ftrift  fiites  had  pleaPd^ 

you  had  brought  her  hither  to  haue  blcft  mine  derwi  A  her. 

7#r.  We  cannot  butobevthepowersabouevs} 
Could  I  rage  and  rorc  as  doui  the  fea  (he  lies  in. 
Yet  the  end  mufl  be  as  tu :  my  gentle  babe  M»k9S^ 
IW  hom^fer  (he  was  borne  at  fea  J  haue  named  fo^ 
Here  I  charge  your  divide withall}  leauing  her 
Theinfimtofyourcart,bereeching  you  to  giuefaer 
PrincdyCrdnmg^diatftenuy  bicniancrcUas  (heb  borne. 

Cb.  FdrenocCai^Lor«I)b«cdiinke  your  Grace, 
Thatftd  my  Cotintne  with  your  Come)  for  whtdi. 
The  peoples  prayers  flill  fin  Tpon  you^niufl  in  your  child 
Be  thought  on,if neglefti^n  (hould  thqdn  makeme  vile. 
The  common  biray  by  you  rdieuVl, 
Would  force  me  to  my  duety :  but  tf^to  diat. 
My  nature  neede  a  fpurre^the  Gods  reuenge  it 
Vpon  me  and  minc^to  the  end  of  generackm. 

Pif.  I  bdeeue  y  ou,y  our  honour  and  your  goodnes. 
Teach  roe  too't  without  your  vowes,dll  (he  be  maried; 
Madame,I>y  bright  DcM^^whom  we  hoinouTj 
AU  vnfifterd  (hdl  this  hey reof mine'Vemayne^  '  i  '^ 

.'     Thoughl/hcwwill  in'f^foltakeniyleatie: 
GcKxtMadame/nakemcbleflcdinyoorcare  ' 
j,  Inbdn^gypmyChikL  Ckr.l 


♦  »> 
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tmckifrmet  9fTjri. 

DtM.  I  hftue  one  my  Iclfe^wbo  ftuiil  not  be  cnore  deefe 
CO  mj  refped  then  y  our  vny  Lord* 

Peri.  Madxm^my  thanks  and  pnyert. 

C/fT.Weel  bring  your  Grace  cne  to  the  edge  athAiore^ 
chcngiueyouvptothe  luask'd  Nefimnc^  and  the^cntleil 
winds  of  heaucn* 

Peri.  I  will  imbraceyour  oiTcr,  come  deereft  Mtdikmc^ 
O  notcarcs  lic/bm^^notcaresylooke  to  your  litle  Miftris^ 
on  whole  grace  you  may  depend  hereafter  :  come  my 
Lord. 

Emer  Ceriamn/mi  Thiufn. 

Cer^  Madam,  thiaLetter^ndlbm^ccrtaincIewcIs, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  CoScr^which  are  at  your  command : 
Know  you  the  ChareAer? 

TW.Ittt  rayLordSythatTwasniiptatfealwclI  remem- 
ker)Ciien  on  my  learning  time,  but  whether  there  dcliuc- 
red.by  the  hplie  gods  I  cannot  rightly  fay :  but  fince  Kine 
?^ri^/fj  my  wedded  Lord)  I  nere  (hall  (ee  againe,a  vaftall 
Iiucrie  will  I  take  me  to^and  neuer  morehaue  ioy. 

CUr.  Madam,if  this  you  purpoft  as  ye  Qieake, 
Diattses  Temple  is  notdillanf  fitfre, 
Where  you  mayabidettil  your  dace  expire, 
Moreoucr  if  you  picafe  a  Nceoe  of  mine. 
Shall  there  attend  you* 

Thitf^  My  recompence  is  thanka,  thats  all, 
Yctmy  good  will  is  great,  tboi^h  the  gift  (ouIU    ^^^* 

Emer^emir. 

Imagine  ^irirA/arrRideat7)nr» 
Welcomd  and  (etled  Co  hit  QMiedefifti 
His  wofuli  Queene  we  leaiieat  Eflmpth 
Vnto  DaiMtfmerV^  VowHfir* 

F  Now 


«- 
.* 
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Vtrkle$Prime9f  tjri. 

Now  CO  il/rMM  bend  your  mindy 

Whom  ourfjill  growing  IcciK  mud  finde 

At  ThmrJus^tLwdhy  CUmt  rraf  nd 

In  Muiicks  lcttcrS|Who  hath  gaind 

Of  education  atl  chc  gracc» 

Which  makes  hie  both  chc  art  and  place 

Of  generall  wonder:  bucalackc 

That  monrter  Enuie  ofc  chc  wracke 

Ofearned  praile,  U^hm  lifir 

Seeke  to  take  oiFb/  trea(bnf  knife. 

And  in  this  kinde>  our  Cle§n  hath 

One  daughter  and  a  full  growncwcncb, 

Eucn  right  for  marriage  light :  this  Maid 

Highc  PhiU:en ;  and  ic  is  faid 

For  ccrtainc  in  our  ftoric>  flice 

Would  euerwith  M^uritmhcc. 

Beer  when  rhcyweaiidc  cbcfledcd  filkci 

With  fingers  long/mallywhice  as  milkC) 

Or  when  (he  would  withflurpe  needle  wound. 

The  Cambrickc  which  (be  made  more  (bund 

By  hurting  it  or  when  coo'th  Lute 

She  fung^and  made  chc  night  bed  i 

Thac  (Viil  records  wich  monc^or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  con(famrpcn^ 

'  VaiIeroherMiftrelIe/>M«(hIl, 
This  PhjUten  coitends  m  skill 
With  abfolutc  MsTtn^  r(b 
The  Doue  of  pMfiw  might  wich  the  crow 
Vic  feathers  \vhite,i«/4rMrif  g<ts 
All  pf  ay(es/which  are  paid  as  deb^,. 
And  not  as  g.  ucn,  tiiis  fo  darket 
]n  Phjlmtn  all  gracefuU  markesy 
That  C/fMi  wife  wich  Enuieiarey 
A  pre(enc  murderer  does  prepare 
For  good  if/arAM,chac  her  daughcer 
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^iricta  Frmce  $fTfri. 

Might  ffjntfpctrlcOe  by  this  flaughtcN 

The  (bo;irr  her  vile  thoughtt  to  llcadj 

I^  kfrulaoMt  luiric  \%  dead. 

And  ciirfed  D$amz.n  hath 

The  pregnant  indrument  of  wrarh* 

Prcft  for  this  bio  A , the  vnbome  cuent, 

I  dor  comucnd  to  your  content^ 

Onely  I  carried  u  inged  Time, 

Port  one  the  lame  fccteof  my  rime, 

Which  neucr could  I  n>conuey, 

Vnlcireyour  thoughts  went  on  my  viiy, 

DicmtM  docs  appcare, 

With  L€09fiMt  a  murtherer#  Exiu 

Enter  3$pmxj^  mtb  Le$nimem 

D$m$.  Thy  oath  rcniembcr>tbouhafl(viomcto  dooV, 
fisbiita  biowc  which  ncuer  ll>all  hre  knowne  ,  thou 
canll  not  doc  a  thing  in  the  uorlde  fo  foonc  to  yccldc 
thcc  fbn.uch  prot.te  :  let  not  conlcicnce  which  is  but 
cold^in  flaiiiing.  thyloue  bo(bme,'tnflsn:c  too  nicclie, 
nor  let  pittie  which  euen  women  haue  caftoiTj  melt  thee, 
but  be  a  ibul  Jier  to  thy  purpo(c« 

Lf^.  I  u'i!l  (!co'r,huryet  the  is  a  goodly  creature. 

DioH.  The  f  ctcr  chen  the  Gods  fbould  haue  her* 
Here  Ihecoiprs  weeping  lor  her  onely  Miilrcile  deaths 
Thou  art  refoludc* 

Ltm.  lamrcfoljdc; 

A'fari.  No  :  I  wil?  xoh  Tfliffs  of  her  wccde  to  firowc* 
thvgrcenc  uith  Flourfs,theycnowes,blc\vCs.  the  pt;rp!c 
ViolrtSjflnd  Maripolds,  Iball  as  a  Cirpet  hang  vpon  rty 
grauc,whil<?Soirjnicrdayes  dochiaft:Ayc  niepoorcnMitl, 

r  2  bofiic 
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Ixirne  in  t  fcmpcMkliny  aMmtM^^ 

Dim.  tUwrto^  AiMtms;9t)xy,  doeyow  brc^  tiooc? 
How  chauncc  my  daughter  is  not  with  70U? 
Doe  norconfumeyourbloui  with  forrowingy     .'/ -     '. 
Haut  you  a  nurfi:  of  me  2  Lor4  fao«if  your  fMOum 
Changd  with  ''his  vnproficitble  woct 
Comegjuc  incyour  flo«vcri,cM  riiefeafiWttiCy 
WalkeirithXr#miir,tbe«yveiicmcke  thcrt^ 
And  it  pctccs  and  flurpeiif  the  flMMick^ 
Come  Lemum^kc  hor  by  dbe  MM^wattbe  with  lUn. 

AtmrL  No  I  pray  you^Ilc  nor  bcreaueyouof  yourfitulc. 

J>im^  Comc^ome^Ilouetheiihigyoiiriirherfandycur 
/elfcywith  nore  then  forraine  hcirr^wee  cuery  day  expeA 
him  here^when  hclhaUcofacaQd^teAMr  dragon  to  all 
reports  thus  biafttd^ 

He  will  repent  thcfaf««llhofhtagrearr^F^g»9blamefoth 
Vij  Lprdand  mc^that  «c  haiie  taken  nocaie  to  y«ur  beft 
€OuricS|2o  I  pray  youywalke  and  be  chearfull  one^gaine, 
icfeiuethat  excejjent  complexion ,  which  did  fteale  thi 
cyta  of yong  and  old.  Case  nor  lor  t»^  I  can  gc«  hoaae  «• 
]oM# 
^    Mmi.  WdUvtllgoe^yetlbaiiefiodcfiicroaie. 

.  Dim.  Coflv;  eMM^kooviif  goodfor yM,Mlke  halfe 
an  hoiire  £#amw,at  the  lcaft>tetteiDb«wlMt  I  haoefed 

Lnm^  I  warrant  you  Madank 

Dim^  UeleaueyoumyfweeteLadie^  for  a  wfaftr,  Miy 
walke  foftly/loe  not  heateyour  bloud  9  whit,  I  muft  naue 
careofyoiu 

AUru  My  thanks  (wcetc  Madame^  this  wind  Weftertic 
that  blowes  \ 

I^m^  Southweft« 

MitrU  when  I  waaborncthe  wind  was  North; 

Jjem.  Waftfof 

Mm^  ^ytltblet^  notTefcsidid  ncoer  k^KyhtHcrycd 

good 


I' . 
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fmkhs  fma  ifTjn. 

}(oodfcapaeapotheSaylcrt|galling  his  kmgly  bands  ha* 
ing  ropes,  ^d  clafpjtig  (p  the  Maft  >  endured  a  Tea  that  ai- 
med burft  the  decke# 

X#s«i.  When  was  chisf 

Mmri.  When  I  was  borne,  neuerwas  waues  nor  winde 
more  ?  ioknt^and  ffom  rhe  ladder  tackle,  waAies  off  a  can- 
uas  clyiiier,ba(esone,wo]rout  ?and  with  a  dropping  m* 
duftrie  Uiey  skip  from  flemc  to  fternc ,  the  Boatfuainc 
whiftlcs,and  the  Maiflcr  callcs  i|{fd  (rcblcs  their  coniiilioii » 

Lffm^  CoinefiiyyoorprAyerii^ 
Muri.  What  meaiie'you  ? 

Lnm.  If  you  re^K  a  1  ittlefpacelbr  pi^ftier,  \  gnunt  '^ 
pray,biit  bee  not  tedious,  for  the  Cods  are  quicke  of  care, 
and  I  am  fworne  to  domy  worke  with  kH^e* 

M4ri.  Why  willyovkill  me? 

Le§M^  Tolatisfic  my  La4ie#; 

AUri.  Why  would  Aiee  haue  nice  kild  now  2  aa  I  can  re- 
member by  my  troth,  I  neuer  did  her  hurt  m  alFmy  hfe ,  I 
neucrfpake  bad  worde,  nor  did  ill  turne  to  anie  lining  cre»> 
tiire :  Belceue  mc  law,I  neuer  killd  a  Moiife,  nor  bun  a  Fly  «* 
I  node  vpQO  a  woraie  agwift  my  will^^ut  I  wcot  fortiiov 
haue  I  offendcd,wherein  my  d«ath  miglit  yceld  her  anie 
|>rofit,or  my  life  imply  her  aiiy  danger ? 

Ldih  M/Coromiiffioaisnoitoreafoa  of  thcdecdjnil 
doo'r. 

Aidri^  You wiltnot doo't  forall  theworld  I  hope :  ypu 
are  well  fiiuoufcd,  and  yoor  lookes  foreflicw  yoii  haue  i 
gentle  heart,!  faw  you  latelie  when  you  caught  hurt  in  par« 
ting  two  that  foi^htzgood  (both  it  fliewde  well  in  you,  do 
(b  now,  your  Ladie  (eckes  my  lifeGome,you  betwecne,and 
(aue  poorc  mee  the  weaker. 

JLiM.  I  am  fworne  and  will  difpatch.       EwtirFirMis.    . 

Fir4ii% I «  Hold  villaine. 

firaot  A  prize,a  prize* 

fi^ar*^  Halfe part  nuitcs,halfe  part.  Conic Iet| haue 

F )  her 


IV.  L  53—95 


f  tricks  trm€€  ^ftftCJ* 

her  aboord  fodainl/. 

Exit. 

Eta  er  Limine. 

l^em.  Thcfr  rogucing  themes  feme  the  great  Pyrafit 
Vatdes,  and  they  haue  ietzd  M4ir$M^  lethergoc,  tiler's  no 
hope  (hec  will  retume ,  Ilefweare  (hecs  dcad^ and  throwne 
into  the  Sci ,  but  ile  (ee  further :  perhappes  they  wdl  but 
pleafc  themfelues  vpon  her  ^  not  came  her  aboord  ^  iFfliee 
rcniaine 
Whome  they  haue  rauifbt^  nuft  by  mee  be  flaiuc 

Exit. 

lErner  the  three  Bdteiei. 

Bemlt.  Sir. 

Pimdtr.  Searche  the  market  narrowely  y  mtettelpte  i% 
full  of  gallants,  wee  loft  too  much  much  money  this  marc 
by  becing  too  wenchlcile. 

B^d.  Wee  were  neurr  (6  much  out  of  Creatures  ^  we 
h;*ue  but  poore  chrec,and  they  can  doe  no  more  then  they 
can  doe>and  they  wich  cont inuoli  aftion^are  cuen  as  good 
as  rotten* 

Pander.  Therefore  lets  haue  frefti  ones  what  ere  wee  pay 
for  them,  if  there  bee  nota  coniciencc  to  be  v(ilc  in  eueric 
trade  ^  wee  (hall  ncucr  profpcr« 

h^wd.  Thou  (ay  ft  truc,ris  not  our  bringing  vp  of  poore 
baftards^as  I  thinke^  haur  brought  vplbmeelcuer. 

Boti/e.  I  to  cleuen,  and  brought  tucm  downe  againe^ 
but  ftiall  Kearche  the  market? 

Bawde.  What  elfc  man  I  the  ftiitfc  we  haue ,  a  ftrong 
ivindewillblowT  it  topccces^  they  arc  fopictifuUy  ibduen. 


IV.  i.  95— IV.  u,  21 


Per/cfes  Prime  of  Tjrc^. 

Puftir^,  Xhoii  Giy eft  true,  tliCTs  tuo  vinvhoJcfoiHC  a 
confcicncc ,  the  poorc  Tf^fdu^mmt  is  dw  J  tJur  layc  wirli 
the  little  baggadgc. 

Boult.  I J  fticc  quickly  poupt  him^flic  made  him  roaft- 
mcatc  for  wormcs  y  but  lie  goe  (carchc  the  market. 

Exit. 

Pand.  Three  or  foure  thouCinde  Checkins  were  as 
prettie  a  proportion  to  liue  quietly,  and  (o  giue  ouer* 

Bjwd,  Why^  to  giue  ouer  I  pray  you?  Is  it  a  lliame  to 
get  when  wee  are  olde  f 

pMid.  Oh  our  credite  comes  not  in  like  the  commo- 
dicict  nor  the  commoditie  wages  not  with  thedaunger; 
therefore  if  in  our  vouthes  we  could  picke  vp  (bmc  prettie 
clhte,  t'were  not  amillc  to  keepeour  doorc  hatch't,  bcildcs 
the  fore  tearmes  wc  ftand  vpon  with  the  gods,  wilbc  ftrong 
V 1  th  vs  for  giuing  ore. 

Bdwd.  Come  other  (brts  ofFend  as  well  as  wee. 

pMmd.  As  well  as  wee,  I ,  and  better  too,  wee  offendc 
worfe,  neither  \%  our  profeflTion  any  trade ,  It's  no  calling, 
but  heere  comes  BH$lt. 


Enier  SmU  with  tht  Pirsits  Mnd  iAid^ifui^ 

Sfmlt.  Come  your  wayes  my  maiften,you  lay  Hice's  a 
▼irgin. 

SffUr.  O  Sir,  wee  doubt  it  not. 

B^ttlt.  Mafter,!  haue  gone  through  for  this  peeceyou 
fee,  if  you  hke  her  fo,  if  not  I  haue  loft  ray  earncft« 

Bitwd.  ^Wr.  has  (heeanie qualities  2 

Bofilt.  Shee  has  a  good  face,  fpc  akcs  well ,  and  has  ex- 
cel lent  good  cloa thcs :  r heres  no  farther  ncccllitic  of  qua- 
lities can  make  her  be  rcfuz  cl. 

Bmd.  Wlut't  her  price  B^taU  i 


IV.  ii  2a— 54 


money  pKfeal,«r,«if«nk«lMr  isteftniaiMrvhitteJMft 
todoe,  dMt  Ric  tMf  mtbctmtein  lMr«uMii#f narnti 
«4ii4  Ai»*,«ikcyoo«he  m»dKtarher»  thcooiimr 

virgiiiirivuid  crie,HethatwiI  glucinoftnul  h»aeh«rfir(|, 
fKhcniardeniMadMMjwdttMtdiing,  if  mm  wm  tt 

jMtk  f««ftrm«icr<MfeUow»  ■     ^»  .    .     .. 

>M(r.  Alackc  that  LemmewuCo  Qukt/QOom/mmiM. 
htm  flfooke.  not  fydbe^fhm  iMe  Pii«n%ixK«aa98ii 
bmfcMioM^MKONto«4tfaMnicncbtet  muA^ny 

J4WJL  Come^Godslunedoiieihiir|WlinjVMt 

iMr,  lacoifetlMmmic.  ,.,. 

J«»#  Yoii«eli|^iaionyhaBds»lMRfPU«eiil« 

Mm  Themoicm7fiuIr»io&q»lrithiinl«bffl(V«X 

wtftodic. 
j;<Mi  MndToaflMllIiiieiopcaaie. 

^amC  Yctiiideedfluaiyoo»«ndt»(leG<ntIenKno^all 

«I!complqti«i«,whatdoeyoullofyoure«iet/ 

iMSir.  Ateyou«ifbaaa  i-  < 
.  Jte4  Whit  irauUrott  lMHKmeeb«b«BdI  bee  not « 

womtni  ^ 

,<l^.  AnhwieftwoiAJ*V««><*'''«*'fi'.      «... 

9MmL  Mmevliip  theGode)ing>  I  tbtoM ftitU hioe 
ibmedungio  <loe«ih  |iM»«Q(Dej!<Mrf  •  yaaog  fopUK 
7apling,aiMlmuftbebmKd«sl«N«UI«iie7QO. 


I         * 


IV.  ii.  55—95 


firieksfrku  $fTjre. 

Bmd.  Ifitplfafethe  QoAMtOiitfcnd  you  hymens  then 
nien  mud  comfbrtyoiVDcn  muft  feed  you ,  men  ftir  you 
vp :  B0^s  retumd.  Now  fir ^  haft  thou  aide  her  through 
Che  Market? 

Bpm/u  I  haue  cryde  her  almofl  to  the  number  of  her 
hairei|I  haue  drawne  her  pi  Aure  with  my  voice. 

Jfmi  And  I  prechee  tell  me^ow  doft  thou  find  the  in- 
clination of  the  peopl^dpccially  of  the  yonger  fort? 

Bmali^  Faith  tner  liftenedto  mee^  as  they  would  haue 
harkened  to  their  mhen  teflament^  there  was  a  Spaniards 
ilH>uthwatred|8ndhewentto  bedtoherverie  defcription. 

SmJ.  We  flull  haue  him  here  to  morrow  with  his  bed 
ruffe.on. 

^m/t.  To  ntghti  to  nighty  bnt  Mifttelfe  doe  you  knowe 
the  French  knight,  that  cowres  ethc  hams  I 

Mmi.  yNho^MmmflemrVgrMmsl 

Bmtt.  I,  he,  he  offered]  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  procfama* 
tion^buthe  roadeagroanc'at  i^nd  fwore  he  would  fee  her 
tomorrow. 

BsmJL  Well,well,as  for  him^hee  brought  his  difeafe  hi* 
thct^here  he  does  butrepaire  \i^  I  knowe  hee  will  come  in 
ourfliadow^tofcattcrhiscrownesin  theSunne* 

BmUt.  WelLifwehadof  eueric  Nation  a  trauctler,  wee  - 
Ihould  lodge  tnem  with  this  dsne.  » 

J4m/»  Pray  you  come  hither  a  while  ,  you  haue 
Fortunes  comroing  vppon  you ,  matke  mee,  you  muft 
(ceroe  to  doe  that  Karcuilly,which  you  commit  willing- 
ly, delpi/eprofite,  where  you  haue  moftgaine,  toweepe 
thatyouliueasyce  doe,  makes  pittie  in  your  Louets  (cl« 
dome,  but  that  pittie  begets  you  a  good  opiAion,  and  that 
opinion  a  mecrc  profitc.  ' 

Mdfu  Ivndcrftandyounot. 

BmUi.  O  take  her  hQmeMfftfd&  take  her  homc,the{c 
bloflies  of  hers  miift  }^t  qdencht  with  (bme  preicnt 
pfiiAi(c«  f 

G  ;  Mm. 


IV.  ii.  96—139 


Tfrickt  Trmcioftjrt. 

Mari.  Tliou Qycft true  yfaitli,  fo rhcy  mull,  foryonr 
Bndcgocs  to  tlut  with  /hamc,whicl)  is  her  way  to  goc  with 
warriiK* 

Bofiit.  Fuithromc  doc,and fomc  Joe not,butMiilrciIe 
if  I  hjuc  bargiin  J  for  the  ioynt* 
B^Mff*  Thcxi  nuift  cue  a  morfcU  off  the  fpit« 

B<9klt.  Imay(b. 

A\-W.  Who  fliould  dcnie  it  I 
Come  you;igone,I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments 
well. 

Boulf.  I  by  my  faith,they  (liall  not  be  changJ  yzi. 

BMiJ.  i^W/,fpcnJ  thou  that  in  tlKtowne:  report  what 
a  foiourntrwc  haiic,  youlc  loo(c  nothing  by  cutlonie. 
WhenNiturc  framJe  this  pcccc,  llicc  meant  thee  a  good 
turne,  tlicrcforc  fay  what  a  pirrigon  Iheis ,  and  thou  lull 
the  haructl  out  of  thine  o  a  nc  rcnort. 

B.m/£.  1  v.arraiit  you  MiftrclUr,  thunder  fliall  not  foa- 
wakcthcbc.is  of  EcIcj>  as  my  gluing  out  her  bcautictlirs 
vpthc  lewdly  enthncdjic bring  home  lonieto  nights 

BattiL  Come  your  wayes,foilovV  me. 

Afan.  If  fires  be  bote,  kniucs  llurpe,or  waters  deepe, 
Vntide  I  Itill  my  virgin  knot  will  keepc. 
Z)i.i«Mayde  my  purpofc, 

BauJ.  What  haucwcto  doc  with  DiauMy  pray  you  will 
you  goc  with  vsf 

Exitu 


E*tter  CUon^ani  DidmKA. 

Dia»^  Why  ere  you  fooli(h,can  it  be  vndoncf 
CleoM.  O  /)iW^fuch>a  pcccc  of  (laughter^ 
The  Sunneand  Moonc  ncrc  lookc  vpon* 
Di9th  I  tliinkc  y oule  tur ac  a  chidic  agciu 


IV.  il  140— IV.  iii-  4 


Clem  Were  I  chicfe  Lord  of  all  this  fpaclous  world^Uc 
giue  it  to  vndo  the  dccdcD  Ladienftich  Iclfir  in  bloud  then 
vertucjjr  ct  a  Prinors'to  eguall  any  finglc  Crownc  ath  earth- 
ith  Iu(lice  ofcompare^O  vJUaJne,Z>m«^uhom  thou  ha(l 

toifhcd  too  ,Mf  thou  hadft  drunkcto  him  tad  becnc  a 
indndfebecomming  wcll'thy  face^uhatcanf^thou  ia/ 
when  noble  Pericles  fhaJI  demaund  hit  child? 

D$9n.  TliatOiceisdcad,  Nurfei  arc  not  the  fates  to  fo* 
fter  It,  nor  cacr  to  prcferuc^The  dide  at  nighr^Ilc  (ay  fo,  who 
can  crolleitVnIelle  you  play  the  impious  Innocent^  and 
for  an  honeft  attribute  ,  eric  our  (hee  dydc  by  fbule 
play. 

Cle.  Ogoctooywelliwcll^orallthe  faults  beneath  the 
hcaucns>thc  Gods  doe  like  this  «*orft. 

Dim:$  Bconeof  thoicthatthinkes  the  penie  ^rensof 
Th0t(m  will  flic  hcnce^and  open  this  to  PmcUf  J  do  flume 
to  tKirikcofwhata  noble  ftraineyouarc^^  and  ofhow  io* 
ward  a  fpirir* 

C/r#  To fuch  nroccfding  vl.o  euer  but  his  approb«> 
f  ion  added^thougn  not  his  prince  confcnt|  he  did  not  flow 
from  honourable  courles. 

Diatr^  Be  it (b then,  ycc  none  does  knowe  but  you 
how  fliec  came  dead,  nornone  can  knowc  Lemne  being 
gone.  S  hce  did  difdaine  my  childe,  and  (loode  bctwecnc 
her  and  her  fortunes  :  none  woulde  looke  on  her,  but 
caft  their  gazes  on  A/4r%^  face ,  whtlcft  rurs  was  blur* 
ted  at,  and  hcldca  Mawkin  not  worth  thetinieofday# 
Itpierftmc  thorow,aiid  though  you  call  my  courfc  vn* 
i:aturall ,  you  not  younchilde  well.louing,  yet  I  finde  it 

Streets  mccaaad  entcrprizeof  kindnetic  pcrformd  to  your 
ble  daughter. 
Lie.  Heauenafofgiueit 

Dimi.  And  as  for  Perikitif  ivbatflioald  hec  (4y,wewept 
after  her  hcarie,&  yet  we  moume,her  monument  is  alcnoft 
finiOicdifc  her  epita^  iil  gttttring  goldecbaraAtrse^prea 

Ga  agenc* 


V 


« 


IV.  iil  5—44 


ftrkks  Prince  ^Tjfi. 

A  gttitmW  pray/c  to  her,  and  cztt  in  v$  at  whofe  cxpence 
CIS  done. 

CU  Thou  art  like  the  Harpicy 
Which  to  bctrAy,docft  with  thine  Angells  face  ceaxc  with 
thine  Eagles  talcntst  . 

Dion.  Y  ere  hke  one  that  fupcrfticiouflj. 
Doc  fweare  too'th  Gods,  that  Winter  kills 
The  riiie$,but  yet  I  know,  youle 
doe  as  I  aduife* 

G<r»fr.  Thus  timewewa(lc,'&  long  leagues  inakcflioc^ 
S'aile  (eas  in  Cockles^haue  and  wifh  but  fort^ 
Making  to  take  our  imagination. 
From  bourne  to  boum^region  to  region. 
By  you  beinz  pardoned  we  commit  no  crimc^ 
To  vfe  one  unguage,  in  each  (euerall  clime^ 
Where  out  (ceanes  iecmes  to  hue, 
1 4pc  be(cech  you 

To  Icarne  of  me  who  (land  with  gappes 
To  teach  you. 

The  ftages  of  our  {koticF  tricks 
Is  now  againe  thwarting  thy  wayward  ieas. 
Attended  on  by  many  a  Lord  and  Knight, 
To  (ee  his  daughter  all  his  liues  delighu 
Oldf&/lr4«Mr  goes  along  behind. 
Is  left  to  gouerne  it^youoeare  in  mind* 

Old  Efcenes^YiOta  Hel/icMMm  late 

Aduancde  in  time  to  great  and  hie  cftate» 

Well  (ayling  (hips^and  bounteous  winds 

Haue  brought 

This  king  to  31&4ryW,thinke  this  Pilatthought 

So  with  his  (lerage^Oiall  your  thoughts  grone 

To  fetch  his  daughter  home,whafirft  is  gone 

Like  moats  and  fliadowes,(ee  them 

Moueawhile, 

Your  cares  vnto  your  eyes  lie  reconcile. 


IV.  iii.  45— IV.  iv.  22 


Inter Pmc/ttM  mt 0U«re,i»ith tU hit trnut ,  Clttu  gtdDf- 
m<A  At  tht  uhtr.  CUmfitwts  PtrUiei  the  ttmte ,  vktreM  /»*. 
rKUj.mikfs  Uuent^ttmi,  fMttm/4ek£-ciotb,  ami  in  0  nrithtj 
paJJimaefMrts.  *  ' 

CWnr.  Scehowbelcefcmayfufferbyfowlcfliowe, 
This  borrowed  paffion  ftand*  for  true  oldc  woe : 
And  Peftdes  in  forrowealldcuour'd, 
With  fighc»  /hot  through,and  biggcfttcarcs  ore-rtiowt'd. 
Leaucs  7*«/«'.andaga/neinibarqucs,hC€fwcarcs  i 
Ncucr  to  wafli  his  faccjnor  cuthishayrcs : 
Hcc  put  on  lack-cloth,  and  to  Seahc  bcares, 
A  Tcmpcft  which  his  mortall  vclfcU  tearct. 
And  yet  hee  rydet  k  out,  Noweplealcyou  wit: 
The  Epitaphisfor  AkTBM  writ,  by  wicked  £)»•««*. 
Thefmrefi./mtettfl.Miid  ienfyesbttre, 
f*^ht  mthertdin  ber/^ring  tfjtur*  : 
Sb*y,MtfTyrm  tbt  Kings  JkHghttr, 
OM-mbomfmUJeahhMhmkUthitJUuibttr. 
^'^'UWMjbeeciUrj.mJatberfyrtb, 
Thetuttii>gfrtrmd,fwAlMttdftimtf4rt  ttb'tarth: 
^r'T'Sr"*'  emhftmrini  t»h  tre-fimed, 
*^bTbttitiyr$b.€bUdtmtb«be4mmbtnimed, 
'l^'f^'fi*  d»t$  MdJhuntfietUmemerfiiM, 

No  vixor  dSes  bcconM  blacke  villanie, 
SowcUas  Toft  and  tender  flatterie: 
^Ptrieiet  bdceoe  hia  daughter'a  dead. 
And  bcaie  hit  cootfea  to  be  <tf deivd } 
By  Udy  J^romr^wiiileour  Stcwcmuft  plar. 
His  daughtmwoeand  hcauie  weUaday. 
lahervuholielcniice:  Patience  then, 
And  chinkeyou  now  are  all  in  .<)Ar/ite, 

Emtr  tw»  gmttmtt. 

lGmk.  IMdyoueucrhcaicdiclike? 


•  % 


IV.  iv.  23— IV.  V.  I 


ftriilisfrhitt9JfffrOl 

t.  dm.  N6,oornaicr(hiUdocia  fiicbapfaotinfliik^ 
fkct  beeing  onccgone*    . 

!•  But  to  haiie  diuinitic  picach't  ihevc  f  did  you  cucr 
ilreameof  Aich  4  thing  i 

z.  No,nO|Catt^9ltmfi>roomoffcbawdiehc)ufc«yflairt 
goc  hcare  the  VcflalU  fing  i 

i.  He  doe  any  thing  now  that  it  vertuoui^  but  I  am  oue 
of  the  road  of  aitting  for  eiier.  Exits 

£itNrB^tmUs  |» 

PimtU  Weli^I  had  rather  then  twice  the  worthof  her 
Ihee  had  nere  come  hecrc* 

BamU  Fye,  fye,  vpon  her,  (bee  a  aUe  to  frexe  the  god 
PrisftiSy  and  vndoe  a  whole  generation,  \necnu((  either  gee 
her  rauifhed,  or  be  rid  of  her,  when  (lie  (faould  doe  for  Cly- 
cotn  her  fitment  ,and  doc  mee  the  kindenclle  of  our  pro« 
fcfTion^Oice  has  me  her  quirks,her  rea(bns,her  mafter rea- 
sons, her  prayers,  her  kneet,  chat  (bee  would  make  a  Fmrim 
Mntoi  thcdiucll,  if  heefliould  cheapen  a  killcof  hcr« 

P9$ilt.  Faith  I  mud  raui(h  her,  orflKc'le  disfiarniOi  vt 
of  all  our  Cauaicreraj  and  make  our  fwcarers  prieft^# 

P4m^4  Now  the  pose  vpon  her  greenc  ficknci  tor  mee. 

SamL  faith  ther'a  no  way  to  be  ridde  onV  but  by  the 
way  to  the  poxHcrc  comet  tiie  Lord  Ljfmmhm  dtfguiled. 

B9hIu  Wee  (hotiU  liaic  bcithl^oraeand  Lo»'ne,if  the 
|>eeuini  baggad^c  would  but  giuc  way  to  cuftomera.  ' 

Enter  Lyfiftuithm^ 

Lyfim.  Hownowjbowadouzenofvtrgtntties? 

Bine  J.  Now  the  GoiU  to  bicf  fe  yoor  Honour. 

Bottli.  I  am  glaJ  to  fee  your  Honour  in  good  health. 

Li.  You  may,  fot'is  the  better  for  you  that  v«r  re- 
porters (land  vpon  found  legges  >  how  now?  whoUomeini- 
auitiehaueyou,rhata  man  may  dcalc withall  ,anddefie 
we  Surgion? 

Bawd.  WeeliauehcciK;ooc  Sir » if  Aice  would,  but 

there 


.  4 
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HrkksFrifMtifTjrcji 

chntRciKrcamtherlikem  JUndim.  {&y. 

'  Xijf  niced  doechedeetktofdarkncs  thottwouUS 
BcwJ.  Your  Honor  knows  what  iTU  coda/ wd  enough. 
Li.  VSrell,caIirorrb,cUUor(h. 
£$mii.  For  Acfliand  bloud  Sifi  white  and  rediXpafliall 
Ccc  A  rofc^nd  (be  were  a  rofe  indeed,  if  (hee  had  bau 
Li.  What  prif h j  I 
£piUt.  OSir^Icanbemodeft. 
Li.  That  dignities  the  renowne  of  a  Bawdc  ,  no  ledc 
dien  it  giues  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be  ehafte. 

B^mL  Heere  conies  that,  which  growes  to  the  ftalke, 
Ncucr  pluckt  yet  I  can  allure  yout. 
Is  flicc  not  a  fatre  creature  i 

Lj.  Faith  flice  would  ferue after  a  long  royageacSea> 
WcU  thcres  for  you,  leaue  vs* 

BdmJ^  I.  betcecheyour  Honor  giue  me  leaue  a  word. 
And  lie  hauc  done  prc(cntiy, 
Li.  I  befecchyoudoe. 

Bamd.  firll,I  would  haue  you  note,  this,  is  an  Bono* 

wWcman.  -  (note  him. 

Mm^.   I  dedretofinde  him(b >  that  I  may  worthilic 

iff^W.  Next  hces  the Goucrnor  of  this  countrcy^and 

a.  man  whom  I  am  bound  too» 

Md0  U  he  gooemc  tbc.countrey  you  air  bound  to  him 
indeed,  but  how  honorable  hee  is  in  that,!  knowe  not. 

BitwJ.  Pray  you  without  anic  more  virginal!  fencings 
will  you  vfc  him  kindiy/hc  will  lyne  your  apron  with  gold. 

M^4>  What  hee  will  doe  grarioufly,  I  will  thankfully 
ceceiue. 

£f.  Ha  you  done? 

BmhL  My  Lord  ftiees  notpac'fte  yet ,  you  mod  take 

(bmepaines  to  worke  her  to  your  mannagc,  come  wee  will: 

Icuie  his  Honored  her  together,  goe  cky  wayeSk   (trade  I 

Li.  Now  prittte  one,  how  long  naueyou  becne  at  thii< 

iMi.  What tmdc  Sir? 

JU.  Vibg 
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fefUkstrintifftjrtJ. 

Li.  Why,  I  cannot  nftoic  but  I  (haU  oflRmd.    (ninie  ttf 
Ma.  IcinnocbcoffendciwichaiycrAde9pIca(eyouto 

JJ.  HovlongtiAue  yon  bencof  thitprofeflion  I 

if^  Ere  fince  I  can  remember. 

Li.  Didyoagoetoo'tfoyoungywereyoutgamefteff 

at  fiue^  acfcocn  ? 

Mm.  Earlycr  too  S  ir,  if  now  I  bee  one; 

Ly;  Why  /  the  boule  youdwcU  in  proclaimeiyou  to 
be  a  Creature  of  fiilc* 

Mm.  Doe  you  knowre  this  hodc  Co  be  aplace  of  fuch 
rc(brt,  and  will  come  intoo't?  I  heaf  leifiiy  yo»re  of  honou* 
rable  parts,  and  are  the  Gouernoor  of  this  place; 

Li.  Why ,  hath  your  principall  ma4e  knowne  mto 
youwholam? 

Md.  Who  is  my  principall } 

Xa.  Why,your hearbe-wodian ,  (he that  fetsieeds and 
rootesoffhameand  infquitie..  * 

O  you  haue  heard  lomething  of  mypowe^  and  (b 
(land  aloft  for  morcicrious  wooing ,  but  I  proteft  to  thee 
prctticone,  my  authcx'itieniall  not(ee thce,orcI(elookd 
friendly  ypon  thee,  come  bring  me  to  (bmepriuateplace  $ 
Conie ,  come. 

Mm.  If  you  were  borne  fO  honoitr,  (hew  it  now.  if  pur 
▼pon  yoa>  makethis  iudgAti€Rrgdod  ^  that  thought  you 
worthieofit. 

LL  How's  this  \  haw'a  this  ?  fbiiie  more ,  be  (age* 

ift£r«  Formcthatama  maide,thoughoio((^Agentle 
Fortune  haue  plac't  mee  in  tfaf s  Stic ,  where  (incc  I  came, 
di(eAfcs  haue  beene  foldc  deercrthen  Phificke,  that  the 
gods  would  fet  me  free  from  this  vnfaaldwed  place,though 
mey  dkl  eliauhge  mee  to  the  meancft  byrd  that  flyes  fth* 
purer  ayre. 

Zi.  Tdidn6tthinlnrthoiic6dd(lhauefpolce(bwrif> 
ncre  dremp^  thoueotild*!! ,  had  I  brought  hither  i  cor- 
rupted minde ,  thy  (peeche  had  altered  it ,  holdc,  heercs 

goUc, 


», 
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P  eric  Us  Prince  dfTjrc^ . 

goldc  for  rhcc ,  ncrfcucir  in  thkt  deire  way  thou  goeft  an^ 

the  gods  ftrcngtncn  thrc, 

_      C9£«.  The  good  Gods  pccfcme  you. 

ti.  Formcbeyouthoughtcn,  that  I  came  with  no  ill 
intent,  for  to  me  tlie  very  dores  and  windows  &uor  vilely> 
fare  thee  weil^thou  art  a  peeceof  vertuc,&  I  doubt  not  bi  t 
thy  training  hath  bene  noblc^hold,  hecrcs  more  goldc  for 
thecja  curte  vpon  hini,die  he  hke  a  thecfe  that  rob«  thee  of 
thy  goo  Jncs,if  thou  doc^  hcarc  froin  me  it  fhalbc  tor  thy 
good. 

Bo^ilt.  I  bclcechcyourHonoroncpccccformc* 
•     Li.  Aiiaunt  thou  damned  dore-kecper ,  your  houfe  but 
for  this  virgin  that  doeth  prop  it,  would  Imckc  andoucr- 
wheJmcyou*  Away.  *  ^ 

Bottli.  How's  this  i  wee  muft  take  another  courfc  with 
you  ?  if  your  pceuifti  chaftitic,which  is  not  worth  a  breake- 
faft  in  the  cheapeft  countrcy  vnder  the coap,  (hall  vndoc  a 
whole  houlholdjiet  me  be  gelded  like  a  fpanid,come  your 

CV^.  Whitlier  would  you  hauc  mee  I  (wayes. 

Bo9ilt.  I  muft  haueyourmayden.hcadtakaiotf,or  the 
Ccmon  hSg*n  an  fhal  execute  it,come  yout  w*y,wcclc  hauc 
nomorcGcndemen  drfucn  away,  come  your  waycs  I  fay, 

BnferB^mies. 

Biyci.  How  now,  whats  the  matter  ? 

Bank.  Worfcand  worfe  mlftris,(hce has hecrcfpoken 
hoi  re  words  to  the  Lord  UJinuichw. 

Bat^d.  O  abhominablc. 

Bo9tif.  He  makes  our  profeffion  as  it  were  to  ftincke  a- 
fore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bm^J.  Marie  hang  her  vpforeiicr. 
BoMb.  The  Nobleman  would  hauc  dealtwith  her  like 
a  Noble  man,  and  (hee  (cut  him  away  as  colJc  as  a  Snowe- 

ball,  faying  his  pray<rs  too. 

Bawd.  Potfh  take  her  away,vfe  her  at  thy  pleafure,crack 
the  plalFe  of  her  virginitic,  and  make  the  reft  mailable. 

*!  H  BoKlt. 
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B9iJk.  And  if  (bccwcre  a  thoniiftr  pcrcc  of  ground 
then  fhcc  ii^  (hec  (hall  be  plowed* 

M^  Harkc^  harkr  you  Codt« 

BamJU  She  cooiureiy  away  wttb  her,  would  (be  had  ne- 
uer  come  within  my  dooces^Mairie  hang ^ouxflieet  borne 
to  vndoe  vs»  will  you  not  goe  the  way  of  wemen-kinde  I 
Marry  come  vp  my  di(h  of chafticie  with  rofcmiry  &  baiet. 

htmU.  Ck>me  miftris  y  come  your  way  with  mee. 

Aid^   Whither  wilt  thqu  haue  nice  I 

M0ftt.  To  take  from  you  the  Icwcil  youhold  Co  deere. 

JiU.  Prithee  tell  mee  one  thing  firflL 

Bmli.  Come  now  your  one  thing. 

Mt.  What  cand  thou  wilh  thine  enemie  to  be. 

BHih.  Why,  I  could  wifli  him  to  bee  my  mafter  ^  or  ra- 
ther my  miftris. 

Mj.  Neither  of  the(e  are  (b  bad  as  tliou  art>fince  they 
doe  better  thee  in  their  commandythou  hold'fta  place  for 
which  the  painedftfeende  of  hell  would  not  in  reptiution 
change:  Thou  art  the  damned  doore-keepcr  to  cucry  cu- 
llerell  that  comes  enquiring  for  his  Tik  To  th?  cholcrtkc 
fitting  of  cucry  rogue^thy  care  is  Iyable>'thy  foodc  is  £icfa 
as  hath  becnebeloi't  on  by  infe  Aed  lungs. 

f ^.Whatwoldyoufaauefliedo^gotothewarsywold  you? 
wher  a  man  may  feme  y.yecra  for  the  lode  of  a  leg,8c  haue 
DOC  money  enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  woodden  onef 

^4*Doe  any  thing  but  this  thou  doeft,emptie  olde  re^ 
ccpracles^r  comnion-fliorcsof  fiitheyjfmie  by  indenture, 
to  the  common  hang-man,  anie  of  thefe  w^yes  are  yet 
better  then  this:  for  wnat  thou  profetleft,  a  Baboone  could 
he  rpcak,would  o wne  a  name  too  deere  ,tha t  the  gods  wold 
iafciy  deliucr  me  from  this  place:  here,hcers  gold  for  the^ 
tf  tiiat  thy  madcr  would  gaine  by  m^proclainie  that  I  can 
fing,wcauc/ow,&  dance,with  other  vertues,which  lie  keep 
from  bos(l,and  will  vndertake all  thefe  to  teache^  I  doubt 
not  but  chiapopulous  Cittie  will  ycelde  mank  (cholleri. 
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firMetrrhiiifTfrc^. 

Bmt$.  Buectnyoutcichcallrhifyoufpcakcof^ 
Mm.  Proouc  chat  I  cannot ,  rake  mtt  home  againe^ 
And  protlitutc  mee  to  the  bafcfl  groomc  that  docth  fre- 
quent your  hoiife. 

Boklt.  Well  I  will  (ec  what  I  can  doe  for  thee :  ff  I  can 
place  thee  1  wilJ. 

J^fa.  But  aoiongfl  honed  woman* 

Bemlt.  Faith  my  acquaintance  Jieslittleamongft  them, 
But(incemy  mailer  and  midria  hath  bought  you,  therea 
no  going  but  by  their  confene :  tlicrefore  I  will  make  them 
acquainted  with  your  purpo(e,and  I  doubt  not  but  I  Oiall 
findcthem  tradable  enough.  Come,Iiedoefor  thee  what 
I  can,  comeyour  waycs.  Exemt. 

Mmtuk  thua  the  Brothell  fcapes,and  duuncea 
Into  an  Hameil-hmff  our  Storie  (ayes : 
Shee  Hngs  like  one  immortall,and  fliee  dauocta 
As  GoddciFe-like  to  her  admired  layea.  ((ea^ 

Deepe  cicarka  die  dumb's,  and  with  her  neele  c^mpo- 
Naturea  owne  fliape,  of  budde^ird,branche,  or  berry. 
That  cuen  her  art  fiftera  the  naturall  Rofo 
Herlnckle^SilkeTV'inCy  vitfatherubied  Chcrrie^ 
That  puplca  lackea  flie  none  of  noble  race. 
Who  powre  their  bounric  on  her :  and  her gaine 
She  giuea  the  curled  fiawd ,  here  wee  her  place. 
And  to  hir  Father  t ume  our  thoughca  agaiiie,  \ 
Where  wee  left  him  on  the  Sea ,  wee  there  him  lefty 
Where  driuen  before  the  winde^hee  iaarriu'de 
Hecre  where  his  daughter  dwel8,and  on  this  cotft, 
Suppofe  him  now  at  Amkmr:  the  Citie  ftriu'de 
God  NiMmm  AmHmllfc^Ht  to  keepe^ftom  whence 
LyfimMbm  our  T/nytw  Shippr  efpica  • 
Hia  banners  Sabk,|rim'd  with  richevpenoe^ 

Ha  And 
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Pcricks  Pri0€e  ^fryrc^. 

And  lo  litin  ltihi$  E^t^  wnh  f^ihm^yis. 
In  ^ouriiippQifiag  OiKemoreput  your  ligl  t. 
Or  iWiUijr  fwrkks,  ifatekc  rhis  his  Biricc ; 
WIk tc  what  ^  ikMic  in  action^ oiorc  if  tntghc 
Slulbc  di&oucrU,  frfcafc  you  tic  and  harkc*        Exiu 

EtuefHeRcmrn^fphim  i.  Sajkrs^ 
I.  S.^  Where  is  Lord  HtlicM^imi  Ikc  can  rcibkie  yon, 

Ohcrc  lie  is  S*r,rhcrc  is  a  barge  put  off  from  AfrtaltHc  zwX 

m  tt  if  £?4«ur/^wt(ieOmiernpur  9  who  craoesio  coicc  a- 

bqocd>  wliit  la  your  will  f 

/M^  Thar  her  haue  hisy  caTl  vp  (bmc  Gentlemen*. 

J*  S^^  tJ^'Ger^lemen,  my  LorJ'calb. 

I .  (7/»#.  Docfh  your  LtKdfhip  dti  ? 
Wr//'.  Gcndcinen  there  is  fomc  of  worth  would  oome 
iboord^l  pr^/ greet  kim  fairely. 

i.f^Sir/hUis  themaiithatcanmoughtyouwouM 
aclelue  you. 

Ljf.  Haykm]erentS>;r.  theGodsfirefcrueyou. 
.  .    lied.  Aiidy<iiit0<iar4vuei4)c  igel  #m » afnddi?  «^  I 
voolddoc. 

.£s.  ^ciis^mSimAtm^^ifmfft^  eri  #Nirr ,4)onorinfi  of 
Neftw.es  criumfAt,  jftcing4bisg«^dly  vedtll  ride  betbre 
vs^I  maderoit,cokoowc'dfwhcfTeeyoiiarc* 

//</r.  firftwtar'ii your  place?    ' 

Zr.  I  am  -rheGouemour  of  this  plice  you  lie  before^ 
:  KWX.  Syr  ouriwflft:tl4B  <>f7>T,  m  ft  ih^ 
who  for  the  tfaiw  flMOcfhs  -haeh  not  fpoken  to  ante  onc]^ 
nor  fakmlaftemuice^btitfo  prorogue  his  gride. 

L\  Vpoiiwb^ ground  iYhf9,mhfm}>eraturr? 

Httl  Twonld  be  foo  vedfocito rep^,  buttbe  mayne 
griefefprings  froiilelblleof  abetoued  daughter&a  wite^ 

Zi.  M4y  wee^iotfiretiim  ? 

OIL 


>-*.    «. 
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ff^kfrs  Prh  ct  §(  tjrt. 

/////.  Trouiiia7,*)mbootlclfcIiyoi-rGghr,lKCwjnnoc 

l|H\:kc  to  ar.y/ycf  Jrt  nic  obtainc  my  u  ift  • 
/r;#  Bchol J  hfin^hts  \v«s agoodlv  pcrfon* 
/ h'l'.  TjII  the  difaftcT that  one  mortall  wight  drooc  him ' 

to  this. 

Lyf.  St  King  all  hailc,  the  Gods  prcfcrue  yod,  hailc 

royailfir. 

h'i  li:  It  fs  in  vaincjhc  will  not  fpcakc  to  you. 
LrJ.  Sirwchaucamaid  in  AUtUmt,  I  durft  wager  would 
win  (<>inc  words  of  hifp« 

Ly.  Tis  well  bethought,  (he  quenionlcirc  with  h<f  fwect 
bufiiionicjand  other chofcn  attritions,  wi:uld  allure  and 
nwkcahattriethroueh  his  defend  parts,  which  now  arc 
midway  ftopr^fliee  is  all  happic  asthefaireflof  ail,  and  btr 
fellow  Ttiifdes,  nowvpon  the  leauiefticlter  thatabutts  a- 
gainft  the  I  Hands  Hde. 

K/'Z/.Surcan  efft-fllelte,  yet  nothing  wcc!e  omit  rhar 
bearrsrecoueries  name.  But  (inceyour  kindnclfewcehauc 
ftrctcht  thus  farre,  ler  vs  bcfecch  you,that  for  our  goldc 
we  may  prouilion  hauc ,  wherein  w'earc  not  dcftitiite  fcr 
want,bnt  wearie  for  the  ftalcnrilr^ 

£7/:  O  fir,acurtc(jc,utich  if  we  fhouid  denlcjthemoff 
icmGodfercucry  graiFevrouldfendaCaterpilUr,  and  fb 
inflidourProuince:  yet  once  more  let  mcc  ihtrcate  to 
kno>^eatlai^che  caofc  ofyourktnf  s<brrow. 

HoU.  Sit  fir,  I  will  recount  it  to  you ,  but  fee  I  am  pre- 
uenred.  •     ' 

Ljf.  O  heeVs  the  Lidie  that  I  fcnt  for. 
Welcome  (aire  one^ift  nor  a  goodly  prcienr  I 

ttelU  Shee'sacalUntLadic. 

Lyf.  Shec's  fucn  a  one,  that  were  I  well  alutrdc 
Came  of  a  gentle  kinde^and  noble  ftocke^I  do  u  i(h   * 
No  better  choi(e,and  thinke  me  rarely  rowed, 
Faire  on  all  goodneife  that  ccmfifts  ni  beautic^ 
Expe  A  eucn  herc.where  is  a  kingly  patient, 

H  f  U 


\ 
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PfrUki  Prime  tfTjni 

Ifduc  thx  profperous  and  irtificiiU  £ue^ 
Can  draw  him  but  toanTvircre  chec  in  ought. 
Thy  (acred  Phyficke  (haUrccciuefuch  pay, 
A$  thy  dcfires  can  wiflu 

Mdt.  Sir  I  wilWCc  my  vtmoft  skill  in  his  recovcrieyjprcH 
uidcd  that  none  but  I  and  my  companion  maid  be  fuiierei 
to  come  neerc  him* 

X//;  Come Jervs  leaueher,  and  the  Gods  make  her  pro* 
iperous.  ThtSmi. 

Ljf.  Marke,he  your  Mufickej 

Mmr^  Nonor  looktonvs. 

Ljf.  ScefliewitKpcalcetohim. 

Mmt.  Hailedr^my  Lord  lend  eare* 

Pir.  Hum^ 

Mm^.  I  am  a  matd^my  Lorde ,  that  nere  before  inuitcd 
cycsybuthaucbeene  gazed  on  like  a  Comet-'  She  (peaks 
my  Lprdi  that  may  be^th  endured  a  grief:  might  equall 
yourself  both  were  iudly  wayde,  thougn  way  ward  fortune 
didmaligne  my  ftate  f  mydcriuation  wait  from  anceftori, 
who  flood  equiuolcnt  with  mightie  Kings  j  but  time  hath 
rooted  out  my  parentage^nd  to  the  world ,  and  augward 
cafualties,  iK>und  me  in  (cruitude,  I  will  de(Ul»  but  tiiere  ia 
fomething  glowes  vpon  my  chcekf  and  whi(peri  inmiae 
care,go  not  till  he  (peake* 

Per.  My  fortunes , parentage^  good  parentagCj  to  equall 
mincwas  it  not  thus^what  (ay  you? 

jMcrn-  IfedroyLordyifyoudid  know  my  parentage^ 
you  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per.  Idothinkeib>prayyou  oime  your  eyes  vpon0ie> 
your  like  (bmethingtbat|whatCountrey  women  neare  of 
thefe  (hewos? 

Mar.  No^nor  of  any  jhewes^yet  I  was  mortally  brought 
foithiand  am  no  other  then  I  appcare. 

Per.  I  am  great  with  woe>  and  (faall  deliuer  wceping;my 
dealt  ft  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  (iicha  one  my  daugb- 

cci 
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tcr  might  hiuc  bccnc  :  My  Quccncs  (quare  browc5,lia 
(Uturcto  an  inch  ,  as  wandlikc-ftraighr^asrilucr  voyft^ 
her  eyes  as  IcwelMike,  and  cade  as  richly,  in  pace  an  o- 
^thcr/Mtf.  Who  ftarucsthe  earea  fliccfcedci,  and  makes 
them  liungrie,  the  more  (he  giue«  thern  (peech^ Where  doc 
you  liuc? 

AUr.  Wherelambutaftraungertrromthedecke,  you 
may  di(cerne  the  place.  ' 

PfT.  Where  were  you  bred?and  howatchieu'd  youche(c 
indou  ments  which  you  make  more  rich  to  owe? 

Mat.  Iflfliouldrellmyhyftorie,  ic  would  feemc  like 
h'es  difdaind  m  the  reporting* 

Per^  Pretheefpeake^fairneile  cannot  come  from checy 
for  thou  looked  niodeft  as  iuftice,  &  thou  feemeft  a  PuiUs 
for  the  crownd  truth  to  dwell  in^I  wil  beleeue  thee^&  make 
fenfes  credit  thy  relation,  to  points  that  fceme  impoflible, 
for  thou  lookeft  like  one  Iloucd  indeede:  what  were  thy 
friends?  dtdft  thou  not  (lay  when  I  did  pufli  theebacke, 
which  was, when  I  perceiu'd  thee  that  thou  camft  from 
good  difcendiag*  M^xr.  So  indeed  I  did* 

Pir.  Report  thy  parepcage,!  think  thou  faidft  thou  hacMl 
beenetoft  from  wrong  toiniurte,  and  that  thou  thoughts 
thy  grie&  mfghteauall  mine,if  both  were  opened. 

Mm^4  Somefiioi  thing  I  ^d,and(ed  no  morcibutwhat 
my  thoughts  did  warrant  mc,was  likely* 

Per.  Tell  thy  ftorie,if  thine  considered  prouc  the  tbou- 
(andpart  ofmycnduraunce,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I  haue 
futferedlikea  girlc^  yet  thou  doeft  lookc  like  patience, 
gazing  on  Kings  graues ,  and  fmiling  extremitie  out  of 
a<fl ,  what  were  thy  friends?  howe  loft  thou  thy  namc^ 
my  moft  kinde  Virgin?  recount  I  doc  bcieech  thcc„  Come 
fit  by  mcc* 
Mdt^  Hy nxaitin Msrimh 
'    Per^  Oh  I  am  mockt,andthou:by  (bme  infcncrd  God 

Tent  hither  t9  n»kc(hc  world  to  laugh  «tipc«* 

Ar4r.y4dcncc 
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Piricles  Prh$ce  if  Tyre. 

Mkr^  Patience  good  (tf:or  here  lie  cca(c« 
Per.  Nay  He  be  patient  :chou  littleknowfthowe  thou 
doeft  ilarrle  mc  to  call  ihy  fclfc  Mistina. 
'     M^.  Th^  name  was  giuen  nice  by  one  that  had  fomc 
fower,  my  fatherland  a  King* 
Per^  Howja  Kings  daughtcr,and  cald  MaruiA  i 
Mst^  You  (cd  you  would  belccue  me,  but  not  to  bee  a 
croiiblcr  of  your  pc*cc,I  will  end  here* 

Per,  But  are  vou  flctli  and  bloud  I 
liaue  you  %working  puifc^nd  ait  no  Fairie  ? 
Motion  well,  fpeakc  orvwbere  ^ereyott  borne? 
And  whcfcforc  call  J  /hnm%  ? 
Jf40r.  Ciltd  Vh  dsM,  for  I  ^AS  borne  at  fea* 
PIr.  At (ca,w)yt mother?  ^ 

M^w  My  mdtner  was  thr  daughter  of  a  King^whodied 
rheininute  I  was  borne,  as  my  good  Nurfc  LkheruU  hath 
oft  deliuered  weeping. 

Per.  Oftoptherea'^lirtle^this  is  the  rareff  Jreanie 
That  ere  duld  Acepe  did  mockefad  fooirs  wifhall, 
Th»scannoc  beroy daughtcr,bunc^} nwII,  wi*.  re  .^ereyoO 
bred  ?  lie  heare  you  more  too'th  bottome  oi  /ou:  Uotic , 
and  neuerinfeiTuptyou# 
Mm^.  Yoafcof<he,bekeuefnetwerebeftI  did  ^tueorr* 
Per.   I willbeleeuey^u by  the(yllableo<'wha^ vou  fhall 
deliuer;  yet  gtue  me  leaue  y  b»w  cannc  you  in  tfaefe  parts? 
where  were  you  bred  ? 

M^#  The  King  my  ^therdid  in  Ttntrfki  Icaue  me, 
TH;  cruel  Cfciw  with  his  wicked  wife, 
Kd  fceke  to  murther  merand  hauing  wooed  a  villainCy 
To  attempt  it,who  hauing  drawne  to  doo't, 
A  crewofPirats  came  and  relcued  me,  <^ 
Brought  me  to  Met^Uine: 

But good.fir  whither  wil  you  haue  me?why^doe  you  weep? 

Itmaybeyouthinkemeean  tmpofture,nogoodfaytb:  I 

am  the  dsuginer  to  King^^nr^/,  if  good  king  Pniclet  he. 

'  ^  Hoc 
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fttlUtt  frkue  tfTyrt. 

kei.  CallsmyLofdJ 

Fm  Thouartagraue«nd,nobIcCounlcllcr, 

Moftwifqingcncr^^tcHmcuf  thou  canftiwhatthismaydc 
If,  or  whit  if  like  to  bcc  >  that  thuf  hath  made  mcc 


Iknownoc^biithcrcf  the  Regent  hr  of  Mit^Mcf 

Ipea  kc8  noWy  of  her. 

Lff.  SheoeucrwouU fell  her  pffcnuge. 
Being  deflMiindcd|thiitJhe  woiiki  Tii  ftiU  and  weej^^ 

Pn-.  OhHeUuroMm^  ftrike  me  honored  fir,  giue  mre  a 

Salhjput  me  to  prcfcnt  fainejcaft  thif  great  fea  of  ipyef  ru- 
ling vpun  roe,orc-bcarc  the  flioief  of  my  merralitie ,  and 
drownc  me  with  their  fweetneffe :  Oh  come  hither, 

thou  diat  begetft  hiiai^t  did  thee  beget,  ^ 
Thou  that  waft  borne  at  fca,buricd  at  TW/Skt, 
And  found  at  fqhagcn,0»ft«wii«^, 
Downc  on  thy  knees,  thankc  the  holie  Gods  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  VSjthis  isM^mf. 
What  was  thy  mothers  q^mc^  tell  me,but  that 
for  truth  can  neucr  be  confirm'd  inough. 
Though  doobtf  did  euer  (leepe. 
Mmt.  Friftur,I|)ray  what  is  your  title? 

Ptr^  I  am  PmcUstufTyrg  ;bifttdl  nKe  nou  my 
Dron'nd  Queenes  natne^  in  the  reft  you  fay  J, 
Thou  haft  bccnc God-like  prrfit,thc  licirof  kingdomcs. 
And  an  othtr  likcto  Ptricits  thy  father. 

Aliu  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter ithcn  to  My,my 
mothers  name  was  Tt-ii/izr*-^- was  my  mother,  whodid 

crd  the  minute  I  began. 

fr.  Nowbleffingonthee^ifcthVtnvvchild. 

Giucmefrcfli  gawiefitf^-mineownr  HeUininus.  fhcc  is  xtQt 

drad  at  Thinfas  as  dice  (hoUld  hauc  bernc  by  im'x^cCletm^ 

nicnialltclIehccaH,whcFttlKHi  fliak kneclc,and  luftilic  m 

kao\¥lcdgc,nic  is  thy  vcric  Princcsjwho  is  thi$  i 


I  * 
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Ftei.  fi{Tf\si\\Cfp\ict\yoro(  AftiMliM^  who  hearing  of 
your  inc  lanchol  ic  ftatc,djil  come  to  frc  you« 

Per.  I  embrace  you,giuc  itic  my  robes. 
I  im  wilde  in  my  bcholding,0  hcauens  blctfe  my  giric> 
But  haricc  what  MnMtxxcWyHeiiicimm^my  Manual 
Tel  J  him  ore  point  by  point/or  yet  he  Icemes  to  doat; 
Uow/ureyouarcmy  daughtcrjbutwhatmuiickc? 

Hel  My  Lord  I  hearc  none. 
Per.  None^he Mulickcof the  Sfhtrajiiik  my  Mmimu 

Lyf.  ItisnotgoodtocrolIehim,gtucbJniway. 

Per.  Rarettfoundt/loyc not  hearth 

Lyf.  MufickemyLoTifMheare* 

Per.  Mo  ft  heaiienl  V  Mulicke* 
It  nifis  me  vnto  liftning,  and  thickc  dumber 
Hangs  vpon  mine  eyc8,let  me  reft. 

Lyf.  A  Fillow  for  his  head^(o  leaue  him  alh 
Wefl  my  companion  friends^if  this  but  anfocrcto  my  iuft 
bcliefe^Ile  well  remember  you* 

DtM,  My  Temple  ftands  in  E^^y^i^V 
Hie  thee  thither  ^  and  doe  vppon  mine  Altar  racrtfice,* 
There  when  my  maiden  priefts  are  met  togetherpbtfbre  the 
people  allireueilc^ew  tnou  at  fea  didft  loofe  thy  wife  |  ro 
mourne  thy  erodes  with  thy  daughters;  call,  8c  gtue  them 
repetition  to  the  like,t>r  performemy  biddings  Or  thou  li- 
ueft  in  woe:doo't|and  happie^by  my  fihier  bow^srarakciud 
tell  thy  dreame. 

Per^  Oc\c^\^\Dum,GoAAt&Ariemmi. 
IwiW^bey xhtaHeUkmms.  Hell.  Sir. 

Per.  My  purpole  was  for  7l4r/iH/,there  to  ftrikel 
The  inhofpitable  Clewibioxl  am  for  other (cruicc  firft; 
Toward  £y^r/«/tume  our  blowtieCiyics; 
Eftfoones  lie  teil  thecwhy^iall  we  rcfiiefli  vs  Tir  vpon  yoar 
Aiore ,  and  giue  yougoldc  (oi  (iich  prouifion  as  our  in- 
tents will  iiccdc? 
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ZW^Sir^wif bill  my  hcnt^and  when  jodcotoctt  imc, 
I  haK  another  ildgnc^  .   . 

Per.  You  O14II  preittile  wereic  to  wooc  my  dtugjiter/or 
It  fcemet  you  hauc  beencnoble  towirdi  hcr^ 

Ljf^  Sir^kndlmeyourArme. 

ftf.  Coxocmy Murifut. 

Exetmu 

i 

Gmtr.  K6wour(andiarealaio((run^ 
More  I  little^aml  then  dam* 
This  my  lift  boone  giue  met; 
Tot  Tuch  kindncrtc  niu(l  rclicuemee: 
That  you  aptly  will  foppofe. 
What  pagcantry,what  feats^what  (how«8» 
What  minftrclfie,andprettie  din, . 
The  Regent  made  in  Metdm. 
TogrcccthcKing,  fo  hethriued, 
That  he  is  promifdc  to  be  wiucd 
To /aire  ilAriiwi,  bnt  in  no  wife. 
Till  he  had  donchisfacrificc. 
As  Duk^  bad.whcrctabcing  boimd, 
The  MtriM  pra/,you  all  confound. 
In  fcthcrd^ricfenes  favlcs  arc  hid; 
A*dwilhesfilloutasthcy'r  wild; 
At  BfHm  the  Temple  fee, 
Our  King  and  all  his  companie. 
That  he  can  hither  come  (0  foone, 
Is  by  your  fancies  thankfuU  doome* 

Fir,  HaileDiii^Pcrformrthyiuftcommaund, 

Ihtrecoiifeiremy  fclFcthe  King  ofT^O- 
Who  frifihtcJ  From  my  countrcy  did  wed  at  ?cnt^u\  the 
£^rc  riiat  Seam  childbed  die  J  nic,but  brought  forth  a 
Mayd  child  calld  A*ir«.4  wbom^  Goddellc  wearscret  thy 
lUiKT  hucrey^fhce  at  Th^fnt  was  nurft  with  C/rj^if,  who  at 
fourteeneycarcshcfuughc  to  murder,  but  her  bct^H^^^^^^ 
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Perkks  trkice  p/Tyrc^ 

brought  ha  to  Metelime,^  gaiiift  whofc  flioir  ryding  ,  her 
Fortunes  brought  the  nuydc  ab<k>rd  vi ,  where  by  her 
owiie  moftcleerercxnembnince  ^  ftiee  nude  knowiie  her 
fclfe  my  Daughter 

T'b^  Voycc  and  fauour,  you  ire,  you  arc ,  Oroyall 

ttricies. 

/'cr. What  meanes  the  mun  i  Oice  die*Sj  helpc  Gen- 
tlemen. 

Cfti.  Noble  Sir ,  if  you  haue  toldc  Dufkus  Altar 
trucj  this  is  your  wife? 

Per.  Rcuerent appearer  no,  I  thitrwe  her  ouer4>oor^ 
with  thefc  verie  amies. 

Ce^   Vpon  this  coaft,  I  warrant  you. 

Ft.   Tis  moftccruinc. 

Cer.  Looke  to  the  Ladic ,  O  ftiec  s  but  raetujoydc, 
Earhe  in  blulkring  morne  this  Ladie  was  throwne  vpoR 
this  (liare. 

1  op't  the  coffin,  found  there  rich  Fewells,  recoue* 
red  her,  and  plac'ftc  her  hcerc  in  Dumats  tc«iple. 

P^r.  May  wcfccthcio? 

Crr.  Great  Sir,they  Ihallx:  bri>ughryou  toiny hode, 
whither  I  inuitc  you j  looke  7*-i^/i  ts  recoucreJ^ 

Th.  O  let  mc  looke  \(  hee  be  none  of  roine^  mv  fin- 
ditie  will  :o  n\y  fcnft  bcndc  no  Ircentiow  care ,  hut  curbe 
it  fpight  of  feeing :  O  my  Lord  are  you  not  PerkUsi  like 
him  you  fpakc,  like  him  you  are^didyou  not  name  a  tem- 
pcft,a  birth  ,and  death  ? 

/Vr.  Ti;c  voycc  ot  dead  Thai^. 

7"/>.  Thit  r/7«/;«  aavl ,  foppofcd  dead  and  drowBd. 
P^.  Itmortalj  pim, 

Th.  Now  I  k  ^owc  you  better ;  w  hen  wee  with  teares 
^mtdPci^upoL's  the  king  my  fatlicr^^aueyoufuch  a  ring. 

P<^.This>this,nonK>rc,you  goJs,vour  prcfcnt  kinde- 
nes  nukes  ray  paft  mifcriesfportsi  you  ftall  doe  well  that 
on  the  touching  of  her  Jips  I  may  melt,  andnomorebc 

fcepe^ 
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fccncj O  comc^bc  burled  a  fccond  time  withio  thcfcunms. 
AU^  My  hcMh$f%  CO  be  gDnc  into  my  mothers  bo« 
fomc# 

Per,  Locke  who  Jcn«elrfthere,flefli  of  thy  fleft  rAii>, 
thy  burden  at  the  Sea^and  call'd  Marwn ,  fot  Aie  wai  ycel* 

dcfl  thcrcf 

7  L   Blcft ,  and  mine  owne* 

flrS.  Hdylc  Madame^and  my  Quccne. 

7 A.  Iknoweyounot. 

Pft,  You  baue  heard  mce  (ay  when  I  did  flic  from 
T)rr,l  left  behind  an  ancient  fubftieutc^  can  you  remem- 
ber w  iiat  I  caird  the  man,  I  haue  nam'de  him  oft, 

Th.  TV  as  Hi  Ilicar.H*  then. 

Ptr.  StiJl  confitmation^  imbracchim  dccrc7'/'#?/^,this 
is  hce,no\vdoeI  longtohearcho\v)ou\vcrcfounQ/*how 
pofliblic  prtfcrued  i  and  who  to  thanke  (btlides  (he  gods) 
for  this  great  miracle  ? 

Tk.  Lord  Cfr/»c«,myLordjthis  nun  through  whom 
the  Gods  hauc fliowne  their 4)owtr  >lbt  can  from  f.rft  to 
lallrcfoiuevou. 

Pn .  Reu<  rent  S)T,the  godj  can  haue  no  mortal!  officer, 
more  i  ike  a  gOvi  then  you  ,  will  you  dduicr  how  this  dead 
Quccncreliucs? 

Cer.  1  w  ill  my  Lord, bcfeech  you  firfl,  goe  with  mee 
to  n;y  hoiife,  v  htre  ilia  II  be  OKmnc  you  all  was  found  with 
her.  How.flicccaroepUc'ilcheerc  in  the  Temple,  no 
needfulll  thing  omitted. 

Ptr.  Pure  Put:  blclletlTce  for  thy  vifion^and  will  offer 
night  oblations  tothce77.wf^4,  this  FraicCjthc  (aire  betro- 
thed of  your  daughter ,  (ball  marrie  \\tfUPcnt4f0lis ,  and 
rtow  this  ornament  makes  mee  lookedifinall^  will  I  clip  to 
forme,and  what  this  fourtrenc  yeeres  norazer  touclVt,  to 
grace  thy  nurridge-day.  He  bcauiifie. 

TK  Lcrd  Cenman  hath  letters  of  good  credit.  Sir , 
my  fatl^ct  a  dead. 

I  i  PrrtHcaucn 
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Ptr,  HeaKDS  taikt  a  Starre  of  bim  >  ^etd^  my 
QKcmc,  wee'le  tii^ihutt  tiiew  NuMnlfo^  and  our  felucs 
will  in  tiutkingdoiiat  fpeiulourfoDowuigdcJet,ourronnc 
andcUughterlhaliinTjInarni^^    •    * 

Lord  C*rimm  viceioteut  ioapngRayt  ■ 
TohctfcthcreftvntoldeiSirkMtthewitr. 


Pirns. 


In  ^lyriWWindhiidiiiigbtcrxouhauehearcl 
Of  itK>nftrous  luft^thc  d}i(tind  iuft  reward  9^     * 
In  Peric/es  his  Quccncandf  tliughtcrici  nc^ 
Althoflgh  ailayrScwith  F^rtmte  fierce  and  kcenc* 
Vertue  pifcferd  from  fell  dcflrui^ons  biaft^ 
Lead  on  by  hcauen^  and  crow^'d  wtch  ioy  at  lad. 
In  Hif^^Winayyouwclildefcrie, 
A  figurcofthieth/prilitb>oiriqyalcte: 
InrcuereddCmmydierevi^liappnre^    - 
The  worth  that  learned  cfiarieie  4/^  wctfcaJ 
For  wicked  C/m  and  hr$  winr^  wha:)  Fame 

Hadfpredhiacuipied  deedc»thehi;Miord  namtf ' 
Of  ^mc^/»  CO  rage  the  Cittie  turncf  ^ 
That  him  and  hia  they  in  hiiPidlace  btlrtict 
The  gods  for  murder  (eemdefo  content. 
To  piiniih>  although  not  done,  but  nxant. 

So  on  your  Patiaicc  euerilK>reatcendhig, 

^  Ne|frk>y  wayteonyoUfhecreourplajrhaiendrnfr 

FINIS. 
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